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ERRATA, 
Page 253, line 24—For “ 144 squadrons” read “36 squadrons.” 
Plan 31.—For “2nd Division” (Japanese forces west of railway) read 
“3rd Division.” 


Plan 37.—For “9th E.S.R.R. Div.” read “9th E.S.R. Div.” 


Plan 43.—The date of the minefield laid by the Amur south of the Lao-tieh 
Shan Peninsula should read “ March 12th” and not “ March 23rd ” 
as 

The date of the minefield laid by the Bogatuir off Lung-wang- 
tang should read “ August 1st” and not “ June or July” as shown, 


Plan 44.—For “25,1.05” top right-hand corner read “2.1.05.” 
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November 26TH... THIRD GENERAL ASSAULT UPON Port ARTHUR. 

Decemper 6TH ... Caprure oF 203 Metre Hii, 

DEORMEEE STHS DEsTrucTION OF THE RussiAN SHIPS IN Port ARTHUR. 

DecemBer 9TH- | Torpedo attacks upon the Russian battleship Sevastopol 
16TH outside Port Arthur. 

December 157TH... General Kondratenko killed at Port Arthur. 

DecemBer 29TH... The Russian Second Pacific Squadron arrives at Mada- 


gascar. 





1905. 
JaNnuARY 2ND ... SURRENDER OF PorT ARTHUR. 
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PREFACE. 


THE second volume of this history carries on the narrative of the 
war from the 23rd August, 1904, to the 2nd January, 1905. Of 
the land operations it includes the accounts of the two great 
battles of Liao-yang and the Sha Ho and that of the siege of Port 
Arthur from the conclusion of the first general assault to the 
surrender of the fortress. These operations have already been 
described in Parts 4, 5 and 3 respectively of the “ Official History 
of the Russo-Japanese War”; but, since the appearance of these 
Parts, the Russian Military Historical Commission has produced 
its history of the war, and other publications have added to the 
information available. From the Russian side, more especially, 
the account contained in this volume is somewhat fuller than 
those contained in the separate Parts describing the same events. 
Comments, also, on the battles of Liao-yang and the Sha Ho have 
been written since the publication of the Parts dealing with those 
actions, and now appear for the first time. The comments on the 
siege and defence of Port Arthur are, owing to lack of space, held 
over for Volume IIT. 

The naval operations which occurred during the period covered 
are of minor importance, since, after its defeat on the 10th August, 
the Russian First Pacific Squadron made no attempt to leave Port 
Arthur. The story of the Baltic Fleet, which started on its ill- 
fated enterprise on the 15th October, 1904, is left for the final 
volume, 

For the sketches of Port Arthur and for some of those of the 
battlefield of Liao-yang the Committee of Imperial Defence are 
indebted to Major A. I. R. Glasfurd, 97th Deccan Infantry, and 
for other sketches of Liao-yang and the Sha Ho to Major H. J. P. 
Browne, 5th Gurkha Rifles. The thanks of the Committee are 
also due to Mr. Edward Arnold for the kind permission to repro- 
duce from “ A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book,” by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B., the photograph of Swallow’s Nest Hill 
and the panorama of the battlefield north of the Tai-tzu, and to 
Mr. K. Ogawa of Tokio for Plates Nos. 32, 36, 37 and 38. 
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In addition to the Reports by British Officers, the principal 
Works consulted in the preparation of this volume are :— 


The Russian Official History. (‘ Russko-Yaponskaya Voina”). 
Compiled by the Russian Military Historical Commission. 


The Austrian Official Account. (‘“ Hinzelschriften iiber den 
russisch-japanischen Krieg”). 

The German Official Account. (“Der russisch-japanische 
Krieg, 1904 bis 1905”). 

The American Official Account. (Epitome, and Reports of 
Military Attachés). 

“Lectures on the Russo-Japanese War delivered at the 
Russian Staff College” (“Conférences sur la Guerre Russo-Japonaise 
Saites 4 V Académie d’état-major Nicolas & St. Pétersbourg”). (Trans- 
lated from the Russian.) 


“Japanese Official Reports.” M. Kinai. 


‘‘Eighteen Months with the Russian Army in Manchuria” 
(“ Achteehn Monate mit Russlands Heeren in der Mandschuret”). 
Freiherr yon Tettau. 

“The Russo-Japanese War” (“ Der russisch-japanische Krieg”). 
Captain Immanuel, German Great General Staff. 


“Tactical Studies of the Russo-Japanese War” (“ Taktische 
Detaildarstellungen aus dem russisch-japanischen Kriege”). (By 
direction of the Chief of the Austrian General Staff.) Colonel 
Von Habermann and Captain Nowak. 


“ Records of the War” (“ Lyetopis Russko-Yaponskoi Voini”). 
F. Bulgakov. 


. “‘ The Defence of Port Arthur” (“Oborona Port-Artura”). 
Lieu tenant-Colonel A. von Schwartz and Captain Yu. Romanovski. 
“* Dark Days in Port Arthur” (“ Stradnuie dni Port-Artura”). 
- Larenko. 
“The Truth about Port Arthur” (“Pravda o Port-Arturye”). 
EK. Nozhin. 

** Journal of a Trans-Baikal Cossack” (“ Journal d’un Cosaque 

%& Dransbaikal”), Colonel A. Kvitka. 


fe x The Russo-Japanese War” (‘ Vom russisch-japanischen 
*eze, 1904-1905”). Colonel F. Gertsch. 
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“In the Russian Camp in Manchuria” (“.4/ Campo Russo in 
Manciuria”). Lieutenant-Commander Filippo Camperio. 

“The Reckoning ” (“ Rasplata”). Captain V. Semenov. 

“Reminiscences of the First Pacific Squadron and the Naval 
Brigade on Shore; Port Arthur” (“ Vospominaniya”). Captain 
M. Bubnoy. 

“The Russo-Japanese War Afloat” (“O Russko-yaponskot voinye 
na morye”). Lectures by N. Beklemishev, President of the Navy 
League in Russia. 

“On board the cruiser Rossiya” (“ Na kreiserye ‘Rossiya’”’). 
G.K. ; 

Articles from “ Russkaya Starina,” and from the “ Morskoi 
Sbornik” (the Russian Official Naval Journal). 

“Diary of a Sister of Mercy at Port Arthur” (“ Dnevnik 
sestrt miloserdiya v Port-Arturye”). O.A. von Baumgarten. 

General Kuropatkin’s published account of the War (“ Otchet 
General-Adyutanta Kuropatkina”). 

“The Russian Army and the Japanese War.” Translation 
from the unpublished account by General Kuropatkin, by Captain 
A. B. Lindsay. 

“The Battle on the Scha-Ho” (“ Die Schlacht am Scha-Ho”). 
Translated from the “ Militér Wochenblatt” by Karl von Donat. 

“Reminiscences of the Japanese War” (“ Vospominaniya o 
Yaponskoi Voinye”). Major-General E. I. Martuinov. 

“Chronological Summary of the Naval Operations” (“ Perechen 
voennuikh dyeistvi flota”). The Russian Naval General Staff. 

The Japanese (published) Official History of the Naval 
Operations (“ Meyi 37-8 Kaishenshi”). The Japanese Naval 
General Staff. 

Lectures delivered at the Japanese Staff College in Tokio for 
the information of the foreign attachés. 

“My Experiences at Nan Shan and Port Arthur with the 
5th East Siberian Rifle Regiment.” By Lieutenant-General N. A. 
Tretyakov. Translated by Lieutenant A. C. Alford, R.A. 


“ The Siege and Surrender of the Fortress of Port Arthur. My 
impressions” (“Osada 7 sdacha kryeposti Port-Artur. Moi 
vpechatlyeniya”). Major-General M. I. Kostenko. 
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“A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book.” Lieutenant-General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, K.C.B. 

“« An Eyewitness in Manchuria.” Lord Brooke. 

“Handbook for Scout Detachments” (“Rukovodstvo dlya 
okhotnichikh Komand”). A. Meshetich. 

“Actual Experience in War.” Translation of pamphlet by 
Captain L. Z. Soloviev, 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, by the 
War Department, U.S.A. 

“On the Staff and in the Field in the Far East” (“ V shtabakh 
t na polyakh Dalnyago Vostoka”). Colonel M. Grulev. 

“An Outline of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904, 1905.” Vol. I. 


—lUp to, and including, the battle of Liao-yang. Colonel Charles 
Ross, D.S.O, 
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THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


(NAVAL AND MILITARY.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MAIN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS LEADING 
UP TO THE BaTrLe oF Liao-YANG*—THE CouRSE OF THE 
BaTrLE—THE RussiaN DEFENSIVE PosiITIONS—THE STRENGTH 
AND DISPOSITIONS OF THE OPPOSING ForcES—OPERATIONS FROM 
THE 23RD TO THE 25TH AUGUST. 


(Strategical Map 4, Plans 19, 20, and 21.) 

Tuk commencement of a fresh volume is a suitable moment to 
recapitulate in outline the past course of the war and to give a 
brief survey of the military situation existing at the period up to 
which the progress of events has so far been followed. The actual 
position, moreover, of the main Russian and Japanese forces at the 
moment at which the narrative of their operations was broken offf 
at the beginning of August, when they lay confronting each 
other in the neighbourhood of Liao-yang, is one which demands 
reference before the narrative is resumed. 

By the middle of August the war had lasted for over six months. 
During this time the Japanese arms had enjoyed a period of 
practically unchecked success. At sea the Japanese navy had 
never relinquished the advantage gained at the outbreak of war in 
February, and had at the battle of the Yellow Sea defeated the 
Russian fleet, driven it back into harbour, and so prevented what 
proved to be its last effort at a sortie. It had also immediately 
afterwards at the battle of Ulsan defeated and driven back the 


* The Russian official historians consider the battle of Liao-yang proper 
to have begun on 30th August, the fighting between 24th August and that 
date being treated as preliminary operations. The 23rd August, however, 
the day on which the Japanese forces were set in motiov, appears to be the 
more suitable date from which to regard the battle as beginning, and such 
assumption has been followed in this history. 

+ Volume I, Chapter XVII, pp. 284, 285, 286. 
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Vladivostok squadron in a similar attempt. As a result the 
Russian fleet in Port Arthur was blockaded, while the vessels in 
Vladivostok were too crippled to be of use for some time. There 
was indeed stilla chance that the ships in Port Arthur might make 
another attempt at a sortie. But though the strain on their navy 
was very great, until there was 4 prospect of the early departure of 
the Baltic Fleet, the Japanese had sufficient control of the sea to 
render their communications with the mainland practically secure. 

On land the Japanese Third Army had succeeded in driving 
the Russian force in the Kuan-tung Peninsula behind the 
permanent works of Port Arthur, which had been completely cut 
off on the land side. The fortress now exerted a double influence 
on the campaign. Owing to its helpless position, it was 
undoubtedly acting as a drag on Russian strategy; but it was at 
the same time sapping the strength of the main effort of the 
Japanese and decreasing the force of their attack by the weight 
of the whole army attracted round its walls. The Japanese, 
consequently, were now making every preparation to precipitate 
the capture of the place in order to set free the blockading fleet and 
the Third Army. In Manchuria failure had dogged the Russian 
field armies continuously from the battle of the Ya-lu on the 1st 
May right up to the time of their retirement on to the positions in 
front of Liao-yang on the 2nd August. Nevertheless, the issue 
of the war was still quite uncertain, for, in spite of the many 
successes of the invaders, there had been in fact no real great trial 
of strength. Up to this time the Russian army had not been 
staked as a whole, nor had its commander yet controlled it in 
person. Now General Kuropatkin had collected his scattered 
forces at the chosen place and was confronting Marshal Oyama 
with united strength. 

Such was the state of affairs in August when the Russian and 
Japanese field armies once more faced each other within a few 
miles of Liao-yang. But the attendant conditions differed entirely 
from any that had existed before. The struggle which now loomed 
before both sides was no encounter battle or action of a rear guard 
type. Nor was it one of those incidental actions which, occurring 
sometimes by chance during the course of operations, are, owing to 
their decisive results, afterwards erroneously credited with baving 
been definitely foreseen as part of an original plan of campaign, or 
even with having been its ultimate object. The battle now imminent 
was in truth the culmination of the strategy of both sides during 
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the past few months. Chosen even before the outbreak of hostilities 
as the rayon of concentration of their army, Liao-yang had been 
consistently looked upon as such by the Russians, and the gradual 
concentration of strength there had been the conception underlying 
their whole conduct of the campaign. And though this conception 
cannot indeed be held responsible for the initial dispositions which 
led to a dissemination of their strength, or for the undue 
deliberation in action, which caused the Russians to miss the 
opportunities presented to them, nevertheless, it was the motive 
of, and furnished the excuse for, their repeated retirements. Even 
more consistently perhaps than the Russians had the Japanese 
looked upon the neighbourhood of this town upon the Tai-tzu Ho 
as the place where the first. great—and, as they hoped, decisive— 
struggle of the war would take place. They had made this area 
the goal of their advance from the time their troops landed, and at 
last Marshal Oyama had succeeded in bringing all his three armies, 
of which two were in close touch, to within striking distance of it. 

The terrain on which the battle was to be fought is of a diver- 
sified nature, and is marked by many characteristics possessed of 
tactical significance. The most important features considered from 
this point are the River Tai-tzu, the situation of the town relative to 
that river, and the fact that the ground to the west 
of the railway is flat, while that to the east of the 
railway is generally hilly. The plain to the west 
is thickly populated and was, in August, almost entirely covered 
by kao-liang. The crops reached above a horseman’s head, so 
that the roads through them practically consisted of narrow alley- 
ways in the grain, from which no view could be obtained. On 
the east of the railway the outlying spurs of the hills begin to rise 
from the plain some four miles south of the town, along the line of 
villages Ma-yeh-tun—Tsao-fan-tun—Hsia-pu. South of this line 
the country is mountainous and intersected by the valleys of the 
tributaries of the Tai-tzu. To the north, on the right bank of that 
river, a chain of hills having an excellent field of fire towards 
the south, and being therefore of value against any attempt to 
cross the river below, runs from Mu-chang towards Hsi-kuan-tun. 
Further to the east a line of heights extends from Kung-ku-fen 
northwards past the Yen-tai coal mines. The occupation of these 
heights would protect the left rear of any force holding a position 
round Liao-yang and would sccure its line of communication with 
Mukden and the north. This fact does not seem to have been 
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appreciated by the Russians before the battle of Liao-yang; and 
their ignorance of this portion of the battlefield, due to insufficient 
reconnaissance and lack of maps, was to cost them dear. The 
difficulty, also, of operating in this region was much increased by 
the veritable sca of vegetation. Liao-yang itself formed from its 
position a bridge-head which would confer distinct advantages of 
manceuvre to a force based on the north and holding the south side 
of the river, and this fact probably had been the deciding influence 
in the original selection of the town as a depot. By August a 
great sture of supplies had been accumulated, arrangements had 
been made on a large scale for the detrainment of men, horses and 
material, and last, but not least, an immense amount of work had 
been done on defences to enable the Russians to make their stand 
at Liao-yang itself. The River Tai-tzu varies from seventy to six 
hundred yards in width, and in the dry season, when there are 
many fords, from two to five feet in depth. During rainy weather 
it becomes impassable for all arms. Rain began to fall 
after the 7th August, and by the 17th, the Tai-tzu was a 
raging torrent fourteen feet above its dry season level. Though 
the water subsided somewhat after the following day there were 
few fords practicable even as late as the 30th. The whole course 
of the battle may be said to have been fought out in the region 
bounded by the town of Liao-yang, the Yen-tai coal mines, Lang- 
tzu-shan and An-shan-chan; the superficial area of the battle- 
field amounting therefore to approximately four hundred and fifty 
square miles. 

The dispositions of the Russians and Japanese during the month 
of August have already been described,* but they may be briefly 
recapitulated here. 

The Russian Manchurian Army, now divided into two groups, 
occupicd two widely separated positions on the arc of a curve to 
the south and south-east of the town of Liao-yang and about sixteen 
miles from it. The Southern Groupt under Lieutenant-General 
Zarubaiev,} consisting of the Ist, 2nd, and 4th 
Siberian Corps, lay more or less compactly 
astride the Mandarin Road about An-shan-chan. 
The Eastern Group under General Baron Bilderling,t consisting 


* See Volume I, Chapter XVII, pp. 284, 285. 

t This has been called the “ Western Group ” in the Ist Edition of Part IV, 
The Oficial History of the Russo-Japanese War. The Russian name is now used. 

} Besides being in command of groups, Generals Zarubaiev and Bilderling 
remained in command of their army corps—the 4th Siberian and XVIIth 
Corps respectively. 


The disposition 
of the Russians. 
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of the 3rd Siberian, the Xth and portion of the XVIIth Corps, 
was stretched out from Lang-tzu-shan north-east to the Tai-tzu 
and the high ground on its right bank.* Between the two 
groups lay a gap of about twelve miles. Strong reserves, 
drawn partly from the 5th Siberian and the XVIIth Corps,t 
were in Liao-yang and between that city and Mukden. To guard 
against wide turning movements on the part of the Japanese the 
River Liao on the Russian right was guarded by detachments of all 
arms, while on the left the River Tai-tzu was similarly watched up 
to a point twenty-five miles above Pen-hsi-hu. Further to the 
north the important Ta Ling (pass) had its guard, and beyond that 
again in Hsing-ching and south of that place there were a few 
troops. These far flung detachments were for the protection of the 
army generally. For its own immediate covering on front and 
flanks each group looked to its own detachments of all arms. Such 
was, in general terms, the disposition of the Russian Manchurian 
Army immediately prior to the battle. It will be observed that 
the general direction of the position held was neither across its line 
of communication nor at right angles to it. The position lay mostly 
on the east of the railway with which it formed an acute angle, 
so that the Russian line of communication was closer to the enemy 
on the east than the west. 

The actual preparatory measures of defence, which had so far 
Leen carried out by the Russians in anticipation of an action near 
Liao-yang, consisted in the organization of two defensive lines, 
called by them the “ Main” and “Advanced Positions.” § Of these 
Th F the Main Position, virtually an inner line, had 

e Russian de- 
fensive positions. been selected as far back as February. Surround- 
ing the south and west sides of the town, it had 
both flanks resting on the River Tai-tzu, and 
formed a great bridge-head protecting the crossings of the river. 
It was strengthened by a triple row of fortifications, of which the 
principal feature was a chain of seven “ forts,” or in reality heavy 


The Main Position. 


* The An-shan-chan—Lang-tzu-shan positions, which may, for simplicity, 
be together called “the outer line,” had been eelected in March with the 
intention of checking an advance along the railway, the Mandarin Road, and 
the road from Feng-huang-cheng to Liao-yang. Defence works had been 
constructed on these positions, those on the An-shan-chan porticn being the 
more complete. 

+ See Appendix 3a. 

{ A detailed statement showing the exact location of most: of the smaller 
units will be found in Appendix 3. 

§ To avoid confusion this nomenclature will be adhered to in this account. 
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semi-permanent infantry redoubts, in the front row. These were 
numbered consecutively from east to weat. The intervals between 
them were covered with every kind of obstacle and were swept by 
fire from the forts and from various field redoubts, gun positions, 
and entrenchments. In some cases the gun epaulments which had 
been constructed were either left unoccupied or were utilized for 
machine guns. The actual walls of the town, nearly forty feet in 
height and several yards in thickness, were broken down in places 
so as to facilitate retreat into and through the city ; elsewhere they 
were prepared for defence, and in conjunction with the inner row 
of field works formed a local protection for some of the bridges. 
The flanks of this Main Position were, as has been said, protected 
by the river, particularly when it wasin flood. Adequate facilities 
for a possible retreat across it were provided by the permanent 
railway bridge and seven temporary bridges. Work on the 
Main Position had been commenced on the 9th April and com- 
pleted by the middle of June. 

With the selection of the above position immediately 
encircling Liao-yang there arose the question of fortifying the 
heights further to the front to the south-west, south, and south- 
east along the line Ma-yeh-tun—Tsao-fan-tun. These heights 
commanded the Main Position and their occu- 
pation, by enclosing a larger area, would enable the 
reserves about Liao-yang to be manceuvred with 
greater ease. There was much delay in starting the fortification 
of them, and it was not until the beginning of August that the work 
was actually begun. The line taken up, which was known as the 
Advanced Position, was then found to be too short, and it was 
accordingly extended eastwards so that finally the Liao-yang 
Advanced Position ran through the villages Ku-chia-tzu—Ma-yeh- 
tun—Hsin-li-tun—Tsao-fan-tun—Ya-yu-chi—Hsia-pu, and com- 
prised a total frontage of fifteen and a half miles. The fortification 
of the section east of Tsao-fan-tun, however, was not commenced . 
until the 23rd of August. 

But in spite of its name it was not on this Advanced Position 
that the initial stage of the battle was to be fousht. As has been 
described, the Russian army was at this time lying still further 
out on the An-shan-chan—Lang-tzu-shan or outer line, and it was 
there that the first onset of the Japanese was received. 

It has been stated* that the numbers of the Russian Manchurian 


* Volume I, Chapter XVII, p. 286. 


The Advanced 
Position. 
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forces were on the point of being augmented by the arrival of large 
reinforcements. Of the 5th Siberian Corps which had begun ta 
detrain at Mukden on the 10th August six regiments were now 
on their way to Liao-yang, and most of the 
remainder arrived in time to take part in the 
battle. The Ist Corps was now passing through 
Harbin, and some of its units also reached the field of Liao-yang 
before the fighting was over. Including the 5th Siberian, and 
excluding the Ist Corps, the total strength of the Russian Manchurian 
Army on the 23rd August was 228,789 of all ranks. Of this total 
the number of combatants in the fighting line, including detachments 
and reserves, but excluding garrisons, railway guards and other line 
of communication troops, 36 howitzers and 28 siege guns, amounted 
to 1914 battalions of infantry, 149 squadrons of cavalry and 609 
mobile guns, or in round numbers to 158,000 men of which 
128,000 were infantry. 

Although the outer line from An-shan-chan to the River 
Tai-tzu was, as events subsequently proved, too extended for the 
number of troops at his disposal, the situation was in many ways 
distinctly favourable to General Kuropatkin, for he was about to 

fight an action on ground which he had been 
General strengthening for months, with a force which was 
Kuropatkin’s rs A ‘ 
plans. superior in numbers to that of his opponent. 

Moreover, the Mukden—Pen-hsi-hu road wag 
conveniently situated for operations against the Japanese right 
flank, while the bridges at Liao-yang afforded the Russians facilities 
for manceuvre which were denied to the enemy. These material 
advantages, however, were somewhat discounted by the fact that 
General Kuropatkin’s staff overestimated the strength of the forces 
by which he was opposed.* Especially exaggerated was the 
estimate of the Japanese numbers in the Hsi-ta Ho valley, by an 
advance down which they might, had they been strong enough, 
have turned the inner flanks of both wings of the Russian army. 
Rumours were also current that a Japanese division from Formosa 
was being landed or was about to disembark at Newchuang. 

There is no doubt that General Kuropatkin was at this time quite 
prepared to fight, and that he meant to accept battle on the outer 
line in front of Liao-yang. But he was subject to two extraneous 
influences which were against this course. On the one hand, the 
Viceroy, always anxious on account of the condition of Port 

* See foot-note (t+), p. 9. 
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Arthur, and in the middle of August especially perturbed by the 
result of the naval action on the 10th and by a rumour that the 
Japanese Second Army had marched south to reinforce the beseigers 
under General Nogi, was pressing the commander-in-chief to make 
a strong offensive movement southward towards Hai-cheng in order 
indirectly to relieve the pressure on the fortress. On the other 
hand, General Bilderling, commanding the Eastern Group, rendered 
uneasy by the rising of the Tang Ho just behind his position, was 
urging a retirement to Liao-yang itself before the action should 
commence, whilst other members of the commander-in-chief’s staff 
even suggested a retirement north of the Tai-tzu Ho altogether. 
General Kuropatkin was sceptical as to the reported diversion of 
General Oku’s army towards the south, more sceptical as to the 
accuracy of the reports sent out by General Stessel, and in spite of 
the views of the Viceroy and those of his own subordinates, 
adhered to his scheme of at first meeting the Japanese advance on 
the outer line where his troops then lay. Nevertheless, he 
intended to retire to the Advanced Position as soon as the attack 
should be pressed. It was to this very idea of retirement during 
the course of the battle that General Bilderling’s anxiety about being 
placed with a river liable to flood immediately behind him was due. 
And yet, favourable for offensive action though the situation was 
during the first fortnight of this month, for the Japanese were still 
separated, General Kuropatkin’s main object seems to have been to 
gain time. Two reasons led him to avoid precipitating matters. 
In the first place, further reinforcements were on their way to him, 
and secondly, the fortification of the Advanced Position was still 
incomplete. His intentions can best be gathered from the orders 
issued by him during this period to the commanders of the 
Southern and Eastern Groups, which may be thus summarized: 
To hold on upon the outer line, to reconnoitre, and to harass the 
enemy by minor actions; if attacked, to retire and concentrate 
on the Advanced Position. 

To gain time being General Kuropatkin’s chief object, the 
heavy rain which fell and hampered all movement at the 
beginning of August proved an ally. Indeed, during the ensuing 
lull in military operations he began to contemplate an offensive 
movement, which was to begin immediately after the arrival of 
the Ist Corps and the 5th and 6th Siberian Corps now on their 
way to reinforce him. By the time that the six regiments of the 
5th Siberian Corps were already south of Mukden and the Ist Corps 
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was passing through Harbin, he had given up the idea of retiring 
under threat to the Liao-yang Advanced Position, and on the 23rd 
August issued instructions to his army to fight a decisive battle on 
the ground which it then occupied, and, if possible, to assume the 
offensive. 

The situation of the Japanese was the same as it had been at 
the end of July, and their forces still formed two main groups. On 
the right, the First Army was established on the Lan Ho with its 
left about Ta-wan and its right division near the Tai-tzu, some 
twenty-five miles from Liao-yang. Running 
approximately east and west through Hai-cheng 
in a practically continuous line extending from 
Fei-shun on the east to Niu-chuang* on the west were the Fourth 
and Second Armies with a detachment on the east near Tich-shan- 
tun. The gap between the left of the First Army and the 
detachment of the Fourth Army at Tieh-shan-tun was about 
twenty-five miles in length. The left of the Second Army was 
watched by the Japanese Ist Cavalry Brigade, and the right of 
the First Army: was guarded by the Guard Kobi Brigade under 
General Umezawa at Vhiao-tou. Still further east there were two 
Kobi battalions at Cheng-chang and a detachment at Hsiao-hsi-erh. 

The sole accession of strength which Marshal Oyama had 
received since the end of July was the 11th Koli Brigade. The 
total strength of the force under him is only known approximately. 
It consisted of 115 battalions of infantry, 33 squadrons of cavalry 
and 470 mobile guns, or in round numbers, of 
125,000 men of all ranks, of which 110,000 were 
infantry.t Not only were the Japanese, therefore, in considerable 
actual numerical inferiority to the Russians, but the latter were 
able in addition to obtain reinforcements from Mukden and further 
north, whilst the only Japanese troops in Manchuria which could 
be drawn upon for this purpose were a few Koli battalions on the 
line of communications. 

The intention of the Japanese commander-in-chief was to drive 


* Not to be confused with the port, Newchuang, or Ying-kou. See 
foot-note, p. 214. 

+ The total of 125,000 was made up as follows :— 

First Army 46,000, Second Army 48,000, Fourth Army 31,000. 

The estimate made on the 29th August by the Russian Intelligence Staff 
placed the strengths of the three armies respectively at 61,500, 60,300, and 
36,000, or a total of 157,800 of which 153,000 were infantry. The number of 
Japanese guns was estimated at 568. The Russians were ignoraut as to the 
number of Aohi brigades in the Japanese fighting line. 
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the Russians from the positions they were holding so as to place 
his united armies by the evenjng of the 28th August on a front 
whence they would be able to attack the Advanced Position 

Marshal Oyama does not appear to have lost sight 
The Japanese of the advantage which time would confer on his 
plan of operations. opponent, who was linked to his main base by a 

railway and was strengthening his position with all 
the resources of military engineering. And convinced, apparently, 
that nothing was to be gained by postponing action with a view to 
obtaining reinforcements from the Third Army in the event of the 
projected general assault on Port Arthur proving successful, he 
decided to resume active operations on the 18th August. But 
owing to the torrential rain he did not issue his orders for the 
advance until the evening of the 22nd, on which day he moved his 
head-quarters from Kai-ping to Hai-cheng. By this time, though 
the first general assault on Port Arthur which began on the 20th 
was not yet over, sufficient information must have reached head- 
quarters for a realization of the fact that the fortress was not likely 
to be captured by this coup de main. 

According to Marshal Oyama’s plan, the First Army was to 
gain possession of the ground west of the Tang Ho and to extend 
its left so as to join hands with the Fourth Army. The latter 
force was, if possible, to reach the line of hills south of Meng-chia- 
fang—San-chia-tzu with its extreme left about Ying-tao-yuan, 
while the Second Army was to assemble on the banks of 
the Sha Ho.* To carry this into effect it is evident that 
General Kuroki’s first move must be to seize the watershed 
between the Lan Ho and the Tang Ho, and to drive the 3rd 
Siberian and the Xth Corps back across the latter river. 

Such were the Japanese commander's intentions for the opening 
stage of the task before him. The struggle which followed, however, 
was of such a long-drawn nature, lasting as it did from the 23rd 
August to the 5th September, that it will be advisable to give a brief 

anticipatory outline of its course, which may assist 
General outline t) ~ comprehensive view of the whole, before 
of the battle. is ¥ 

the detailed narrative of the progress of events 
is entered upon. The battle of Liao-yang was not one protracted 
and continuous combat: it-can be said to have consisted of four 
periods or phases. The first and second of these phases were 


* Not the river which gave its name to the subsequent battle of the 
Sha Ho, but a tributary of the River Tai-tzu, south of Liao-yang. 
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separated by 4 distinct interval in the fighting. Between the 
second, third and last phases there was no such definite dividing 
line. But there was in each case a marked and sudden change 
in the nature of the operations. 

The first phase extended from the opening of the battle by the 
Japanese advance on Tuesday, the 23rd August, until the night of 
Friday, the 26th, when, as a result of the action on the outer line, 
orders were issued for the whole Russian army to retire to the 
Advanced Position. Then followed a preparatory pause of three 
days in the fighting. 

The second phase began with the Japanese attack on the 
Advanced Position on the morning of Tuesday, the 30th August, 
and lasted up to 9 p.m. on the following day, at which time the 
Russians actually began to retire from the Advanced Position as a 
result of the crossing of the Tai-tzu Ho by part of the Japanese 
First Army on the previous night. 

The third phase can be considered to have been entered upon 
at this time, for though there was a considerable pause—of one 
whole day—in the fighting south of the Tai-tzu Ho while the 
Russians were retiring, and the Japanese were following them, to 
the Main Position which was not attacked till the 2nd September, 
yet there was no such interval in the action north of the river. 
The struggle in that quarter was intermittent if not practically 
continuous from the morning of Thursday, the 1st September. This 
phase, then, includes the Russian retirement to the Main Position, 
the subsequent actions, including the Russian counter-stroke 
against the Japanese First Army, north of the river, and one day’s 
serious fighting on the Main Position. It lasted till 6 am. on 
Saturday, the 3rd September, at which time General Kuropatkin 
issued the order for retreat. 

The fourth phase commenced at this moment, for, notwith- 
standing the fact that the fighting could not be at once broken 
off and was continued during the whole of that day, this order 
quite changed the whole aspect of the battle. From the moment 
it was issued the action on the part of the Russians was no longer 
an effort to win. It was a struggle to cover retreat. 

The latest date to which the preliminary action of the 
Orders forthe Japanese First Army could be postponed, in 
Japanese Firat order to fit in with the general scheme, was 
Army. the 26th August, and on the 22nd its commander 
issued the following orders :— ; 
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Head-quarters, First Army. 
Chin-chia-pu-tzu.* 
5pm. 22nd August, 1904. 
(1) The troops opposed to the First Army are the 9th and 
31st Divisions of the Line, and the 3rd and 6th Rifle 
Divisions, They hold the line Hung-sha Ling—An-ping 
Ling—Kung-chang Ling—Ta-tien-tzu—Tai-hsiang-tun. 
At Pen-hsi-hu there are one regiment of infantry, five or 
six regiments of cavalry, and some artillery; while at 
Liao-yang and on the right bank of the Tai-tzu the 
enemy is in great force. 
(2) The Second and Fourth Armies are about to move on the 
26th and will attack the enemy near An-shan-chan. 


(3) This army will attack the enemy at An-ping with its 
main force on the 26th, and a smaller force will attack 
simultaneously along the main Lang-tzu-shan—Liao- 
yang road. 

(4) The 12th Division, less one battery of mountain artillery, 
but reinforced by one mixed brigade, will attack the 
enemy at the Chi-pan Ling and to the north on the 26th. 
That division will also keep a careful look out for the 
enemy at Pen-hsi-hu. 

(5) The 2nd Division, less the greater part of its cavalry, one 
battalion of infantry, and three batteries of field artillery, 
but with one battery of mountain artillery from the 12th 
Division, will attack the enemy at the Kung-chang Ling 
and on the hill 2100 south-west of Tzu-kou, before dawn 
on the 26th instant. 

(6) The Guard Division will attack the enemy early in the 
morning of the 26th instant, along the main Lang-tzu- 
shan—Liao-yang road, and at Ta-tien-tzu. The 2nd 
Regiment of Cavalry and the Ist Battalion of the 2nd 
Regiment of Field Artillery will be attached to the 
Guard Division. 

(7) [ shall be at San-tao-lingt from 6 p.m. on the 25th 
instant. 


* One and a half miles east of Ta-wan ; see Plan 19. 

+ The artillery of the 12th Division consisted of mountain guns. See 
Volume I, fuot-note (*), p. 22. 

tT Seven miles north of Ta-wan ; see Plan 19. 
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At the time these orders were issued the 29th Kobi 
Regiment, which was guarding the line of communication from 
An-tung to Feng-huang-cheng, was summoned to Tien-shui-tien 
on the Lan Ho, where it was to form the reserve of the First Army. 
So well did this regiment march that it reached its destination on 
the night of the 25th August. This army was also strengthened 
by a battery of quick-firing guns, which had been captured from 
the Russians* and was now attached to the Guard Division. 
Including the guns belonging properly to the 2nd Division the left 
column of the First Army was therefore accompanied by ten 
batteries of field artillery. But the main road, although a better 
one than any of the others, had been so much cut up by the 
recent rains that it was quite unfit for the passage of so large a 
number of guns until it had been repaired. As such repairs would 
involve considerable delay, it was considered advisable to let the 
Guard Division move out in advance of the 2nd and 12th Divisions 
in order to arrive in position to carry out its allotted task on the 
26th. 

On the morning of the 23rd August, therefore, the Guard Division 
left the camp that it had occupied since the battle of the 31st July, 
and after crossing the Yang-tzu Ling took up a position in front 
of Hou-lang-kou by 10.30 am. The advance was continued on 

the 24th, and during that day the 1st Brigade 
The 23rd and and the cavalry came into touch with the Russian 
24th August. 
The Japanese advanced detachments under General M. Grekov 
First Army. and Colonel Druzhinin at Liao-tien-tan and Tun- 
ere hsin-pu. The Russians, who were supported by 

three battalions under General Mardanov and 
by some mounted scouts, maintained their ground with a loss of 
thirty-four killed and wounded, and at the end of the day the 
Japanese bivouacked on a line running south-west and north-east 
through the village of Erh-tao-hou, with the left of the 1st Brigade 
on the height 1130.t At 8 pm. General Mardanov was withdrawn 
to his former position in reserve of the left of the Eastern 
Group. 

By the evening of the 24th it was clear to General Kuropatkin 
that a forward movement on the part of the Japanese had begun; 
but he was still ignorant of its precise extent and object. Though 


* This battery was commonly referred to as the “Hijikata” battery, 
after ita commander. 
+ One and a half miles west of Erh-tao-hou. 
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the Japariese First Army was obviously advancing, it was not 
known to which army the troops belonged which had come in 
contact with General Grekov about Liao-tien-tan. Indeed, they 
were thought to belong to the Fourth Army. As has been 
stated, they consisted of a portion of the left wing of the First 
Army. 

On Thursday, the 25th, the Japanese Guard Division steadily 
continued the preparations for the attack to be made next day, 
and at 5.45 a.m. a battery of artillery opened fire on the Russians 
from the slopes of height 1130. This action was followed a little 

later by the advance of about a brigade of 
The 25th August. infaitry, which pushed back the detachments 
Mae under General M. Grekov and Colonel Druzhinin 

to the hills above Ta-hsi-kou and Tai-hsiang-tun ; 
and by 1 pm. the Japanese had gained complete possession of 
the Russian position in advance of the outer line Letween 
Chi-men-tzu and Tai-hsiang-tun. 

General Ivanov, commanding the 3rd Siberian Corps, estimated 
the force which was thus threatening his right flank at one and 
a half divisions of infantry with ten batteries, and to oppose it 
detached three battalions* under Major-General Stolitsa to 

strengthen his advanced troops and enable them 
The Guard to prolong the right of their line. When this 
Division threaten movement was completed the right of the Eastern 
the right flank of Goup, including the 24th East Siberian Rifle 
the 3rd Siberian , 
Corps. Regiment under Colonel Lechitski, consisted of 

seven and a half battalions of infantry, thirteen and 
a half squadrons of cavalry, and twenty guns. These troops were 
placed under the orders of Major-General Kashtalinski, who posted 
General Stolitsa on the heights north of Hsiao-hsi-kou; a little 
further to the west was Colonel Druzhinin on height 1400, while 
well drawn back on the extreme right about Pao-shou-kou was 
General M. Grekov. 

About 3.30 p.m. the Japanese entered Lang-tzu-shan, and at 
6 p.m., when the artillery duel died away, the Guard Division was 
occupying a line from that village to the high ground south-west 
of Tai-hsiang-tun, with the left drawn back to Tun-hsin-pu. 

To meet this threat against the Eastern Group General 
Kuropatkin ordered the 35th Infantry Division of the XVIIth 


* Two battalions of the 12th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, and one 
battalion of the 9th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
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Corps to be concentrated at Hsiao-ling-tzu. The scattered units 
of that division, which were at work on the Advanced Positioti 
in rear, moved towards their rendezvous in three 


ee ae columns. The 137th (Nyejin) and 138th (Bolkhov) 
pat ats ae Regiments with three batteries reached their 


left flank. destination about 11 p.m. on the 25th, and upon 
arrival received fresh orders from the officer 
commanding the 3rd Siberian Corps to go straight on to 
Kao-feng-ssu. The 139th (Morshansk) Regiment and four batteries 
of artillery were still behind, and while on the march were over- 
taken by an order from General Kuropatkin for three batteries to 
go off westward to the 4th Siberian Corps of the Southern 
Group. The remaining battery and the infantry reached 
Haiao-ling-tzu at 4 p.m. on the 26th.* The 140th (Zaraisk) 
Regiment of the 35th Division and one battery, also ordered to 
Hsiao-ling-tzu, did not leave Tsao-fan-tun till the early hours of 
the 26th. During the 25th, while the bulk of this division was 
moving southwatd, General Bilderling brought the remaining 
division of the KVIIth Corps—the 3rd Infantry Division under 
General Yanzhult—down to the bridge over the Tai-tzu north of 
Haiao-tun-tzu, detaching three battalions of the 10th (Novoin- 
germanland) Regiment to Keng-chia-tun. At the same time, with 
a view to assisting the 3rd Siberian Corps, he issued orders for the 
Xth Corps to deliver an attack on Hou-chia-pu-tzu,t and for this 
purpose two regiments of infantry, three batteries, and a squadron 
were to assemble at Tzu-kou under General Vasilev. 
General Kuropatkin, however, was still anxious about his left 
wing, and thinking it advisable to obtain some co-operation from 
the Southern Group which, as will be seen later, had not so far 


* These reinforcements brought General Ivanov's reserves up to 194 
battalions of infantry, 14} squadrons of cavalry, 48 field, and 8 mountain 
guns. General Ivanov’s orders for the move to Kao-feng-ssu appear to 
have been given without reference to General Bilderling, who reported 
that— 

“General Ivanov has added a brigade and a half from the 35th 
Division to his own reserves. At the present moment there remain at 
Hsiao-ling-tzu only one regiment of infantry and a battery of artillery. 
Seeing that I am in command on the Eastern Front I alone have the 
right to move the reserves. The brigade reached Hasiao-ling-tzu during 
the night and went straight on to Kao-feng-ssu without reat. Neverthe- 
less, I have sanctioned General Ivanov’s dispositions, since I wish to avoid 
changes in orders which have once been given.” 

+ Less the 11th (Pskov) Regiment at Pen-hsi-bu. 

} Three miles east of Tzu-kou. 
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been pressed, on this day wrote to General Zarubaiev, its com- 
mander, as follows :-— 


“To-morrow I am expecting the right flank of the 3rd 
Siberian Corps to be turned. On receipt of this order, move 
forward from the cavalry reserve three squadrons of Cossacks 
and one or half a scout detachment* to Han-chia-yu, taking 
advantage of the moonlight night. It is essential that you 
should occupy height 1500 and establish communication with 
the 3rd Siberian Corps. You will find height 1400 (on the 
right flank of that corps) occupied.” 


In accordance with the above order, General Zarubaiev detailed 
for this duty from the troops at Chan-tien-pu three squadrons of 
the 5th Siberian Cossacks and a scout detachment of the 6th 
(Yeniseisk) Siberian Infantry Regiment, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Posokhov. This force reached Han-chia-yu 
during the night. At dawn the scout detachment occupied height 
1500, sent out a patrol to establish touch with the 3rd Siberian 
Corps and General Tolmachev’s cavalry, and reconnoitred towards 
the south. 

On this date, the 25th, the Russian commander-in-chief also 
learned that there was no reason to fear any immediate Japanese 
advance north of the Tai-tzu, for General Liubavin, with two 
companies of infantry, six squadrons of cavalry and two guns, 
had made a reconnaissance south-eastward from Tao-ting-shan and 
discovered that the nearest hostile body of any size was at a village 
three miles north of Fan-chia-pu-tzu, covering the line of 
communication of the Japanese First Army. 

The net result of the operations of these three days in 
August was that the Japanese Guard Division had succecded in 


* These mounted scouts—or Okhotniki—are common to both the infantry 
and cavalry of the Russian army. Formed originally in 1886 their razson 
@étre is expressed, in the Imperial Order sanctioning their formation, 
as units “destined for those isolated missions involving great personal 
danger and necessitating individual presence of mind.” The Russian word 
Okhotnik means equally “ Hunter” and “ Volunteer,” aud the term is 
applicable in both senses to the Russian “Hunter-Scouts” as they are 
sometimes called in English. These scouts are formed into special detach- 
ments, their numbers being limited to four per squadron or company. 
Besides a course of training in reconnaissance, signalling, telephony, 
improvised crossing of rivers, etc. the Okhotniki are granted facilities for 
wild beast hunting, game shooting and, in the case of cavalry, riding to 
hounds. 
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marching across a portion of the front of the 3rd Siberian Corps and 
reaching a favourable position from which to join in the projected 

general attack by the whole of the First Army on 
Summary of the the 26th. This movement, coupled with the 
ie information received from General Liubavin, had 
25th August. caused the attention of the Russian commander- 

in-chief to be concentrated upon the right of the 
Eastern Group and had induced both him and General Bilderling 
to move a considerable portion of their reserves southward towards 
the right flank of that group, thus leaving the Xth Corps to meet 
the attack of the 2nd and 12th Japanese Divisions. No movement 
of importance had been undertaken by the Japanese Second or 
Fourth Armies. 

Up to now pressure—and that of a preliminary nature—had 
been exerted upon the Russian Eastern Group alone, and only 
upon a portion of that group. The Japanese Fourth and Second 
Armies had so far been waiting upon the result of General 
Kuroki’s action. But by applying this pressure Marshal Oyama 
had in reality already seized the initiative, had induced the 
Russian commander to move his reserves in conformity with the 
actions of his opponent, and compelled him to forego the idea 
of the offensive operations which he had contemplated on the 
23rd of August. And the ascendancy obtained thus early by the 
Japanese foreshadowed the course of the whole battle of Liao-yang. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue BattLe or Lia0-YaNnc—continwed—OPERATIONS ON THE 
Outer Line on THE 26TH AUGUST—ATTACK ON THE AN-PING 
AND LANG-TZU-SHAN POSITIONS BY THE JAPANESE First ARMY 
—TuHE ADVANCE OF THE JAPANESE SECOND AND FOURTH 
ARMIES TOWARDS THE AN-SHAN-CHAN POSITION. 


(Plans 19 and 21.) 


SLOWLY but surely had the tide of the Japanese advance already 
begun to flow once again; and the task of General Kuroki’s army 
in this forward movement was to attack and drive back the 
3rd Siberian and the Xth Corps of the Russian Eastern Group. 

These two corps were occupying a strong position 
Operationsonthe from Lang-tzu-shan across the Hung-sha Ling 
eee: to the River Tai-tzu, and the commander of 
of aus Japanese the Japanese First Army decided to send his 
First Army. principal attack against the centre of this portion 

of the Russian line, while at the same time 
continuing to draw his enemy’s attention away from that point 
by vigorous action against both flanks. In pursuance of this 
plan, the Guard Division was to move round the head-waters of 
the Hsi-ta Ho against the right of the 3rd Siberian Corps; the 
main attack upon the Russian centre was to be delivered by the 
Japanese 2nd Division, assisted by the 12th Brigade from the 
12th Division; while General Kigoshi’s 23rd Brigade of the 12th 
Division was to attack the Russian left on the Hung-sha Ling. 
This pass was only held by one infantry regiment,* with a few 
guns and some cavalry, though there is no reason to suppose that 
this was known to General Kuroki. It thus happened that three 
Japanese brigades would be massed against General Gershelmann’s 
9th Infantry Division in the Russian centre. The course of the 
operations of the Japanese will be now described from west to 
east in the order given above. 


* The 122nd (‘lambov) Regiment. 
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The sector of the Russian position opposite the Japanese 
Guard Division was held by the 3rd Siberian Corps and lay across 
two considerable valleys down which flowed the Tang Ho and 
Hsi-ta Ho.* On the right, from Ta-hsi-kou to Pei-tzu-wa, the hills 
are about a thousand feet in height and run in long spurs down 
to the valley. East of the Pei-tzu-wa—Kao-feng-ssu road is a 
low broken plateau which was strongly entrenched. At the 
end of August it was covered with crops; but since no steps had 
been taken to hide the Russian defences, they were visible to the 
Japanese from a great distance. ‘The Hsi-ta Ho flows in a broad 
bed of sand and stones, in places in two channels, and is from 
sixty to one hundred yards wide with two feet of water over the 
fords. The valley through which it runs is flat and cultivated and 
varies from half a mile to a mile in width. Great stretches of kao- 
lang afforded good cover, and even from the hill-tops the Japanese 
could not be detected as they moved along the soft roads below. 
Between the Hsi-ta Ho and Tang Ho valleys the 3rd Siberian 
Corps had occupied the crest of a precipitous ridge which rises 
a thousand feet above the river beds. The eastern valley differs 
but little from the western, and east of it again the Russian 
position followed the crest of the still more formidable ridge on 
which the Xth Corps was posted. 

Since the Russian dispositions were now fairly clear, General 
Hasegawa, the commander of the Japanese Guard Division, was 
able to make his arrangements for the attack which was to be 
delivered in conjunction with the troops on his right on the 26th. 


* The position of the 3rd Siberian Corps had undergone a slight alteration 
from that described in detail in Appendix 3 for the 23rd August. During 
the 25th August, General Kuropatkin had become uneasy about the gap 
between his Eastern and Southern Groups, and at 7.40 p.m. on that day 
General Ivanov, commanding the 3rd Siberian Corps, was ordered to extend 
his right as far as height 1400. To effect this, General Ivanov called both 
upon his reserves and his advanced detachments. At 9 p.m. he issued 
instructions that Major-General Stolitsa should take two battalions of the 
12th and one battalion of the 9th East Siberian Rifle Regiments from the 
reserve and deploy on the right of Colonel Lechitski who until then had 
formed the right of the corps (see Appendix 3), Colonel Druzhiuin’s 
detachment, which had joined the corps reserve about midday, was ordered 
to occupy the heights north of the line Hsiao-hsi-kou—Ta-hsi-kou, and 
General M. Grekov was to carry on the line to height 1400. All these forces 
were placed under the command of Major-General Kashtalinski. These 
movements were completed during the night of the 25th-26th with the 
exception that General M. Grekov’s force went to the position north-west 
of San-chia-kou shown on Plan 21 instead of to the line described above. 
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His orders were as follows :-— 
Right wing, under Major-General Watanabe— 


Operations on 2nd Guard Brigade,* less one battalion, 

the left of the lt f 1 

Japanese First roop of cavalry, 

Army. The The Hijikata Battery and the 6th Battery 
advance of the of the 2nd Artillery Regiment, 

Guard Division 1 t Engi 

against the 3rd company of Engineers, 

Siberian Corps. 4 Bearer Company, 


$ No. 2 Field Hospital, 
were to engage the enemy north of Ta-tien-tzu. 
Left wing, under Major-General Asada— 

1st Guard Brigadet and one troop of cavalry, was to cross 
the valley of the Hsi-ta Ho under cover of darkness and 
to attack the enemy south of Kao-feng-ssu at daybreak. 

Reconnoitring Detachment— 

2 squadrons of Guard Cavalry and 2 squadrons of the 2nd 
Cavalry Regiment. 

The Guard Cavalry was to advance on Ta-lien-ho,t reconnoitre 
towards Miao-tai, and try to gain touch with the Fourth 
Army. The 2nd Cavalry Regiment was to advance to 
Hei-lin-tzu and reconnoitre towards Ku-shou-yu. 

Independent Artillery— 

The Guard Artillery Regiment and the 4th and 5th 
Batteries of the 2nd Artillery Regiment, were to 
take up a position near Tun-hsin-pu and open fire at 
dawn. 

Reserve— 

1st. Battalion of the 3rd Guard Regiment, 

2 troops Guard Cavalry, 

1 battalion of Engineers, 

were to rendezvous east of Tun-hsin-pu. 

Divisional head-quarters was to be with the reserve east of 

Tun-hsin-pu. 

The progress of the attack carried out by the two wings of the 
Guard Division will be followed separately, that of the right 
wing being taken first. About 6 am. on the 26th, its artillery 
opened fire. The Hijikata Battery was posted a mile west of 


* The 2nd Brigade consisted of the 3rd and 4th Guard Regiments. 
t+ The lst Brigade consisted of the Ist and 2nd Guard Regiments, 
} Plan 19. 
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Erh-tao-hou, and twelve hundred yards in front of it was the 
6th Battery of the 2nd Artillery Regiment. These two batteries 
were not answered for over an hour, when twelve 
The attack of guns replied to them from the high ground north 
the right wing of Ta-tien-tzu, but since no attack was meditated 
of the Japanese i i . 
Guard Division. upon this—the east—flank, the artillery fighting 
never became serious and practically ceased from 
9.15 am.to1.15 p.m. Meanwhile the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 
3rd Guard Regiment advanced to the hills above Erh-tao-hou and 
Chi-men-tzu, and the 4th Guard Regiment, leaving the 2nd Battalion 
in reserve at Ta-tzu-ling, lined the heights east of Tai-hsiang-tun. 
Upon the west flank, massed in support of the 1st Guard 
Brigade, were the eight Japanese batteries which formed the 
independent artillery. Three batteries of the 2nd Guard Artillery 
Battalion were east of Tun-hsin-pu. The 1st Guard Artillery 
Battalion was north of that village, and the 4th 
Piatsherslé and 5th Batteries of the 2nd Artillery Regiment 
west flank: were in a low position well screened by trees to 
the south-west. At 6.10 a.m., as soon as it was 
light enough to see, these eight batteries concentrated their fire upon 
the 1st Battery of the Russian 3rd Artillery Brigade above Pei- 
tzu-wa. The Russian battery replied; but it suffered very heavy 
losses, its commander, all the officers except one and a considerable 
number of men being killed or wounded. However, at 6.20 a.m. 
it was supported by three more batteries* which opened fire from 
the low ground near Kao-feng-ssu. And so admirably were the 
latter placed that the Japanese gunners could not bring any 
effective fire to bear upon them, and the fighting in this quarter 
of the field was consequently dominated by the Russian guns. 
The damaged Russian battery meanwhile withdrew to an alterna- 
tive set of gun pits, whence it soon reopened fire, whilst the Guard 
Artillery kept on shelling the original but now empty entrench- 
ments. This artifice of the Russians, although undetected by the 
Guard Artillery, was observed by members of General Kuroki’s 
staff, from a height in rear of the battlefield. So impressed were 
they indeed by this ruse on the part of the enemy, that exclama- 
tions of “is luttent bien!”+ were heard. For nearly two hours 


* The 3rd and 4th Batteries 3rd East Siberian Artillery Brigade, and the 
lst Battery 6th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 

+ Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B., A Staff Officer's Scrap Book, 
Vol. II, p. 41. 
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the guns on either side strove to obtain the mastery, the Japanese 
being compelled to devote most of their efforts to the battery 
above Pei-tzu-wa, since they were unable to move into new positions 
whence other guns could be reached so long as they themselves 
were under fire from Kao-feng-ssu. With occasional lulls this 
duel lasted until about 4 p.m., when the Russians finally asserted 
their superiority after two hours of the heaviest firing of the whole 
day. They claim to have put four Japanese batteries out of action. 
There is no confirmation of this; but it is significant that from that 
hour the Japanese artillery ceased to reply to the Russian guns, 
which continued to search the hill-side with their fire until 8 p.m. 
So far, in the artillery duel of the day the Russians had more than 
held their own. 

Meanwhile the position of the left wing of the Japanese Guards 
had become difficult and indeed dangerous, for the task allotted 
to it had proved to be beyond its strength. At 3 am. General 
Asada had assembled his brigade, less the 2nd Battalion of the 

2nd Guard Regiment left near Tun-hsin-pu, in a 
The attack of space of open ground south of Hei-lin-tzu. At 
the left wing the same time he pushed out patrols to his front 
of the Japanese Aieaa® f 
Guard Division, 0 drive in the Russian outposts and to conceal 

the movements of his main body. The patrols were 
followed almost immediately by the 1st and 3rd Battalions of the 
1st Guard Regiment,* which had been ordered to advance through 
Ta-hsi-kou and to establish themselves on the high ground south 
of Chang-chiao-pu. Ta-hsi-kou was found to be occupied by about 
forty men. They were driven back, and the 1st Guard Regiment, 
after passing through the village, sent one company of the lat 
Battalion to a hill about half a mile further north, while another 
company from the 3rd Battalion moved north-westward against the 
extreme right of the enemy, which, it seems, was now discovered 
for the first time. For some time this company made good 
progress, height 1400 through some misunderstanding not having 
been occupied by General Grekov, but after advancing about a 
mile it found that the Russians immediately in front were in 
considerable strength and were supported by a mountain battery 
south of San-chia-kou. Meanwhile the 2nd Guard Regiment had 
left the rendezvous about 4.30 a.m., and passing through Hsiao-hsi- 
kou without encountering any opposition, moved up into line with 
the 1st Guard Regiment. Here it came under fire from the Russian 

* The 2nd Battalion of the Ist Guard Regiment was in brigade reserve. 
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infantry and from the field battery above Pei-tzu-wa. Both 
regiments continued to advance slowly, but the position between 
Kao-feng-ssu and Chang-chiao-pu was strong and owing to the 
skilful handling of the Russian batteries which has already been 
described the Japanese infantry did not receive the support they 
had expected from their own guns. The situation was indeed 
risky, and at about 10.30 a.m. the extreme left of the Japanese 
began to retire and the fighting along the whole front of the 
Lang-tzu-shan position waned. At 11 am. General Kashtalinski, 
commanding the right of the 3rd Siberian Corps, reported this to 
the corps commander who ordered him to take advantage of this 
respite and to send up the field kitchens so that the men might 
have warm food and tea. 

About this time the colonel of the 9th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment suggested to General Stolitsa the advisability of making a 
counter-attack. It was made, but was carried out with too small a 
force, and no decisive result was gained. Just about this time, 

however, reinforcements from the XVIIth Corps, 
The 3rd Siberian represented by the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment and 
Corps reinforced squadron of Chernigov Dragoons, arrived on the 
one XVIUth  acene. These two units and a battery of artillery 
Counter-attack bad left Tsao-fan-tun for Kao-feng-ssu about mid- 
by the 140th night of the 25th-26th August.* At daybreak, 
(Zaraisk) Regi- when the column was still five miles short of its 
Ghent ing of destination, Colonel Martuinov, the regimental 
the Guards. commander, heard that the right of the 3rd 

Siberian Corps was in danger. Having seen 
General M. Grekov and informed himself as to the situation, 
he turned his column off the main road and marched towards 
the sound of the guns. Keeping out of sight in a deep 
valley, he reached the neighbourhood of Pao-shou-kou without 
attracting the attention of the Japanese. From that place he was 
able to make out the line of hostile infantry stretching north- 
westward from Ta-bsi-kou, and without further delay launched 
three of his battalions, assisted by General Druzhinin’s detachment, 
against the Japanese left, while his mounted scouts worked round 
to the hill 1400. The guns had not been able to accompany the 
Russian advance, but this sudden assault compelled General Asada 
to abandon his attempt to turn the Russian right and to fall back 


* See p. 15. 
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and concentrate the 1st Guard Regiment near Ta-hsi-kou. There 
he was able to hold his own against repeated attacks, and at 
2.30 p.m. received the following message from General Hasegawa, 
commander of the Guard Division :— 


“Tf the enemy’s position is too difficult to attack you may 
content yourself with retaining your present position, but 
you must hold that. I think I can send you the divisional 
reserve to reinforce your brigade. It will be with you at 
4 pm.” 


For at least an hour and a half, therefore, General Asada could 
expect no assistance and, as events turned out, it was 5 p.m. 
before the first reinforcement arrived. His situation was distinctly 
precarious, for his brigade was now holding a peculiar horseshoe- 
shaped position, of which the ends rested upon Ta-hsi-kou and 
Hesiao-hsi-kou, while the centre was thrust forward towards the 
enemy. Moreover two of the companies on his left had been 
practically annihilated. 

The difficulty, and possibly even the eventual failure, of any 
turning movement must have been foreseen very early in the day, 
for General Hasegawa had applied to the commander of the First 
Army for reinforcements about 8 am. In reply he had been 
informed that the 29th Kobi Regiment—.e,, the whole of the army 
reserve—was being sent to him, but that since it had only reached 
Tien-shui-tien* from Feng-huang-cheng during the night it could 
not reach Tun-hsin-pu until 6 p.m., when the men would probably 
be somewhat exhausted. 

In these circumstances General Hasegawa realized that the 
only means by which he could relieve the pressure against his 

Ist Guard Brigade was by making a frontal 


The attack attack against the Russian centre and the 
against the batteries south of Kao-feng-ssu. This effort, 
es which can hardly have been intended as anything 
Corps. more serious than a diversion, was made by three 


battalions only.f The 1st Battalion of the 3rd 
Guard Regiment from the divisional reserve, starting from Tun- 
hsin-pu at 1.15 p.m., advanced towards Ko-ta-ssu, where it was joined 


* Nine miles south-east of Lang-tzu-shan ; see Plan 19. 

+ The force operating against the right and centre of the 3rd 
Siberian Corps was estimated by General Ivanov at “not less than two 
divisions.” 
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about 3 p.m. by the 2nd Battalion of the 2nd Guard Regiment, 
left behind at Tun-hsin-pu by the left wing. The Russian batteries 
then concentrated such a heavy fire on the advancing troops 
that the attack had to be abandoned, but not before the 
Japanese had made eight attempts to capture the Russian trenches 
and had approached within four hundred yards of them. To the 
east, the 1st Battalion of the 4th Guard Regiment from the right 
wing moved through Tai-hsiang-tun along the eastern slopes of 
the valley, its advance being covered by long range fire from the 
remaining battalions of the regiment. It did not succeed in getting 
within eighteen hundred yards of the enemy’s position, which was 
by this time held by the 24th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
Throughout the afternoon the three Russian batteries south of 
Kao-feng-ssu rendered their own infantry great assistance ; 
they were admirably concealed and were able to disregard the 
Japanese guns and turn their fire on infantry targets whenever 
they appeared. Against this opposition the Japanese infantry 
could make no progress. Their efforts ceased soon after 4 p.m., 
when a violent storm broke and their artillery could no longer 
reply to the enemy’s fire. 

It was now evident that the Guard Division would not 
be able to gain the heights; but since General Hasegawa had 
been informed that some success had been gained by the 
12th Division on the right, he felt that the Russians in 
his immediate front might be compelled to fall back. At the 
same time he took advantage of the darkness to shift his 
batteries to fresh positions, whence they would be better able to 
cope with the hostile artillery and to render efficient support 
to the infantry if it should be necessary to attack again in the 
morning. 

The attack of the Japanese Guard Division, therefore, had 
failed; and the main factors in the Russian success chiefly con- 
tributing to its-failure had been the skill with which the three 
Russian batteries south of Kao-feng-ssu had been handled so as to 
stave off the frontal attack and leave their infantry free to deal 
with the Japanese left, and the admirable counter-attack of the 
140th (Zaraisk) Regiment. During this day the Guard Division 
lost about a thousand men, of whom nearly eight hundred were 
from its 1st Brigade. 

To turn to the operations of the Japanese 2nd Division: its 
immediate objective was the high ground about the Kung-chang 
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Ling and height 2100 held by a portion of the Russian Xth Corps.* 
Between the Lan Ho and the passes leading down into the valley 
. of the Tang Ho the country is a broken mass of 
Operations in the precipitous ravines quite unsuitable for the move- 
co pe the ment of field artillery; and it was for this 
apanese First 
Army. The reason that half the guns of the 2nd Division 
attack of the had been handed over to the Guards and had 
ei a been replaced by a single battery of mountain 
the Xth Corps. guns which was attached to the 3rd Brigade. In 
these circumstances General Kuroki had decided 
that in operating against the centre of the Russian Eastern 
Group he must trust to infantry alone, and that his best 
chance of success lay in a night attack. The risks which are 
inseparable from night operations were fully realized, and the most 
minute details of the ground to be crossed had been carefully 
studied, with the result that when the 2nd Division had left its 
camp at 4 p.m. on the 25th August every officer knew exactly what 
was expected of himself and of his men. At 5 p.m on the 25th 
the 15th Brigade left Tung-huang-ni-kou and moved on Hou-chia- 
pu-tzu, and at the same time the 3rd Brigade marched} on Shang- 
wang-chia-pu-tzu, which was reached without opposition. There 
a few scattered bodies of the enemy were found posted on the 
high ground immediately to the west, but as the march continued 
they were driven in easily, and by 3.30 am. on the 26th the 3rd 
Brigade was at Hsia-hsi-kou with the 15th Brigade a little in 
advance and to the north-west of that village. Here the men 
took off their knapsacks, and General Matsunaga divided his 
3rd Brigade into three columns. On the right were seven com- 
panies of the 4th Regiment; the centre consisted of seven companies 
from the 4th and 29th Regiments; on the left were the remaining 
seven companies of the 29th. The 1st Battalion of the 4th Regi- 
ment was in brigade reserve. 
Very soon after the Japanese troops were in place, and almost 
* The disposition of the Xth Corps is given in detail in Appendix 3. 
Briefly summarized it can be thus described. The line consisted of two 
unequal sectors and a reserve. The right sector, consisting of the infantry 
of the 9th Infantry Division, 20 guns and 8 squadrons under Major-General 
Gershelmann, was subdivided into two parts under Major-Generals Ryabinkin 
and Prince Orbeliani. The left sector, under Colonel Klembovski, included 
4 battalions, 8 guns and 2 squadrons. The corps reserve consisted of 
12 battalions and 50 guns. 


+ In two columns, the 4th Regiment from Wu-chia Ling and the 29th 
from Hou-wu. 
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an hour earlier than had originally been intended, fire was opened 
by the 15th Brigade, the Russians replying along the whole length 
of their line. The commander of the 3rd Brigade therefore 
gave orders for an immediate advance, and by 4 a.m. his three 
columns were on the move. Without ‘firing a shot the 4th and 
29th Regiments climbed the spurs of the mountains west of Hsia- 
hsi-kou, and about 5.15 a.m. drove some of the Russians from their 
trenches after sharp hand-to-hand fighting. As day began to 
break the Japanese came under heavy fire from the neighbourhood 
of the Kung-chang Ling and from the high ground south-west 
of that pass, where the defenders were holding a line of trenches 
which afforded excellent cover both from rifle and shrapnel fire. 
The mountain battery which accompanied the Japanese 3rd 
Brigade and had been in position on height 1820 since 3 am. 
now moved up into line with the infantry, and at 7 a.m. opened 
a brisk and very effective fire to north and west. About this hour 
four more battalions* were brought up into the Russian firing line, 
and six battalionst with two batteries were sent to take up a 
second position from height 2100 to the hills east of Yu-chia-kou. 
The advance of the Japanese 2nd Division was by now 
effectively checked, and since it was reported that a considerable 
column of the enemy was concentrating against his left General 
Nishi dispatched two urgent messages to the commander of the 
First Army to explain the danger of his situation 

Pach oateay ce should he be called upon to meet a counter- 
De ea. attack. But no help could be sent, for a similar 
appeal for assistance was almost at the same 

moment received from the Guard Division; and the 29th Kobi 
Regiment, the only army reserve, was dispatched to the extreme 
left.t Thus the situation of the centre and of the left of the First 


* Two battalions 121st (Penza) Regiment, one battalion 123rd (Koslov) 
Regiment, one battalion 35th (Bryansk) Regiment. 

+ Three battalions 123rd (Koslov) Regiment, two battalions 121st 
(Penza) Regiment, one battalion 124th (Voronej) Regiment. Of the three 
battalions which still remained in the corps reserve, two battalions of the 
124th (Voronej) Regiment were sent to reinforce the 122nd (Tambov) 
Regiment at the Hung-sha Ling. 

+t There seems to be some doubt as to whether the 29th Kobi Regiment 
was sent off just before or just after the receipt of the message from the 
2nd Division. Possibly General Kuroki’s decision as to the best place 
at which to utilize his reserve was influenced by the success of the 
12th Division on his right. That success was sure to weaken the resistance 
in front of his centre, but would hardly produce an immediate effect upon 
the fighting on his left. 
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Army appeared to be somewhat serious; but the anxiety of the 
Japanese head-quarter staff was relieved when it became known 
that General Kigoshi’s 23rd Brigade of the 12th Division on the 
extreme right had met with a certain measure of success against 
the left of the Russian Xth Corps on the North Pa-pan Ling.* 
The fighting in the centre was very heavy, and for some time 
neither side could gain any advantage. On the one hand, General 
Kuroki’s reserve was used up, while by 8 a.m. General Sluchevski, 
commanding the Xth Corps, had but a single battalion of 
the 124th Regiment at his disposal. This position of affairs 
remained unchanged until about 10 a.m. when two Japanese 
mountain guns which had been moved down into the valley near 
Hsia-hsi-kou opened an oblique fire at a range of about eighteen 
hundred yards upon the Russian trenches. These guns, being 
cleverly concealed in the kao-liang, were quite undetected by the 
Russian gunners and produced considerable effect. Partly owing 
to this flanking fire from the valley, and partly on account of news 
of the difficult position in which the 122nd (Tambov) Regiment 
on the extreme left had been placed by the attack of the Japanese 
23rd Brigade, General Gershelmann now withdrew the 9th Division, 
covered by the guns at Che-chia-pu-tzu, from the line hitherto 
heldt to the line which had been taken up by the reserves. The 
flanks of the Xth Corps remained as before; but by this retire- 
ment its general alignment was rendered concave tothe front instead 
of convex. During the morning, too, an important change was 
made in the organization of the defence. The reserve was drawn 
upon to strengthen the fighting line to the extent of almost all its 
infantry, and although the line still consisted of two sectors or 
wings, a divisional general was now appointed in command of 
each, with the effect that the right wing now came under General 
Gershelmann, commanding the 9th, the left under General Vasilev, 
commanding the 31st Division of the corps. By midday the 
Russian troops were distributed as follows :—t 
Right Wing, from height 2100 to An-ping, 
Redistribution of under Major-General Gershelmann— 
nese a 1st Brigade, 9th Infantry Division. 
121st (Penza) Regiment. from the 31st 
1 battalion, 124th (Voronej) Regiment. J Infantry Division. 


* See p. 35. 

+ Marked “ Advanced position of Xth Army Corps” on Plan 21. 

t It will be noted that the composition of the infantry of the wings now 
commanded by these generals did not coincide with the divisions of which 
they were the respective leaders. 
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2nd Brigade, 9th Infantry Division. 
3rd and 4th Batteries, 9th Artillery Brigade. 
Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment. 
2 squadrons, 1st Orenburg Cossack Regiment. 
Left Wing, from An-ping to the Tai-tzu Ho, under Major- 
General Vasilev— 
3 batteries, 31st Artillery Brigade, in the valley south of 
An-ping. 
123rd (Koslov) Regiment. 
2 batteries on the heights north-east of An-ping. 
122nd (Tambov) Regiment. 
2 battalions, 124th (Voronej) Regiment (en route to Pei-kou). 
6 guns of the 7th Battery, 31st Artillery Brigade. 
2 guns of the Ist Battery, 31st Artillery Brigade. 
2 squadrons, 1st Orenburg Cossack Regiment. 
Reserve,* north of An-ping, under Major-General V. Grekov— 
1 battalion, 124th (Voronej) Regiment. 
42 guns. 
2 squadrons, 1st Orenburg Cossack Regiment. 

For convenience of description the action of the Japanese 2nd 
Division against the right of the Xth Corps has been dealt with 
up to this point as though it had been an isolated operation, but 
as a matter of fact General Nishi was assisted in his attack upon 
the Russian 9th Division by the simultaneous advance of the 
12th Brigade of the 12th Division on his right. 

Before moving out to the attack on the 25th General Inouye, 
Operations on the commander of the 12th Division, had brought 
the right of the up the 2nd Guard Kodi Regiment and a battery of 
Japanese First field artillery from General Umezawa’s brigadet 
ava ee to form his divisional reserve. The two brigades 
12th Division of his own division were thus kept intact, but the 
against the Xth 3rd Battalion of the 47th Regiment was with the 
Corps. Umezawa Brigade, which was detached north of 
Chiao-tou to watch the approaches from Pen-hsi-hu. 

* Towards nightfall on the 26th, ten battalions, among which was the 
2nd Brigade of the 9th Infantry Division, 35th (Bryansk) Regiment and 
36th (Orel) Regiment, were withdrawn from the firing line to this corps reserve. 

+ A mountain battery was sent from the 12th Division to General 
Umezawa's brigade in exchange for this field battery. Another mountain 
battery was attached to the 2nd Division. 

t The composition of this brigade was now :— 

3rd Battalion, 47th Regiment. 39th Kobi Regiment. 


1st Guard Kobi Regiment. One squadron Kobi cavalry. 
Four mountain guns. 
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The 12th Brigade under Major-General Shimamura had left 
its camp at 8.30 p.m. on the 25th and had marched in two columns.* 
The Russian outposts having been driven in without difficulty, at 
1.30 am. on the 26th the brigade concentrated near Hsiao- 

han-po-ling, whence both columns advanced 
The attack of towards the Han-po Ling. Here for the first 
er Brigade time they encountered serious opposition, and at 
tn the Geuthe. 5 a.m., so soon as he heard that the advance had 

been checked, General Inouye ordered up the two 
battalions which formed his divisional reserve. However, before 
these reinforcements could arrive, the 47th Regiment had succeeded 
in driving the enemy off the Han-po Ling and in forcing him to 
retire to San-chia-tzu. Strengthened by the arrival of the bat- 
talions of the 2nd Guard Kobi Regiment, the 12th Brigade continued 
the advance, and at 8 a.m. occupied the hilly ground north and 
south of the last-named village, where it came under fire from the 
Russian artillery at Tzu-kou, An-ping, and Yu-chia-kou. About 
this time the Russian reserves were observed to be moving up into 
a second position, and General Shimamura, fearing that he might 
be called upon to meet a counter-attack, brought up the Ist 
Battalion of the 14th Regiment from his brigade reserve and posted 
it in the centre of his fighting line. As had been the case with 
the 2nd Division, the commander of the 12th Division found some 
difficulty in bringing up his field artillery to within effective range, 
and General Shimamura was supported only by the fire of his 
mountain batteries which were at Ta-han-po-ling. For some time 
the issue of the action was in doubt, but fighting was broken off 
about 10 a.m. when General Gershelmann, for reasons which have 
already been given, withdrew his division to the line taken up by the 
reserves. Several isolated attempts at local counter-attacks were 
repelled by the Japanese rifle fire, and on one occasion a Russian 
column which appeared north-west of San-chia-tzu came under 
heavy fire from the 24th Regiment, belonging to the 23rd Brigade, 
which had taken up a position north-west of the Miao Ling. The 
battle then resolved itself into a desultory artillery duel which was 
kept up until dark. 

* In the right column were the 47th Regiment, less the 3rd Battalion, a 
few cavalrymen, and some engineers. In the left column were the 14th 
Regiment, Jess the 1st Battalion, a squadron of cavalry, and a few engineers. 
In brigade reserve were the 1st Battalion of the 14th Regiment, a few cavalry- 


men, and one company of engineers. Two mountain batteries accompanied 
the 12th Brigade, but it is not known to which column they were attached. 
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Though the Russians had by the forenoon of the 26th been 
driven from their forward line taken up by them, they were still 
clinging to the height 2100 and the Hung-sha Ling. This, however, 
was not sufficient for General Kuroki, and with a view to capturing 
the hill upon which the right of the Russian 9th Division rested 
he sent out a party under an officer to reconnoitre. About 4 p.m. 
heavy rain began to fall, and in a few minutes clouds obscured 
the hills.) So thick did the mist become that the reconnoitring 
party took an intervening hill for the one which General Kuroki 
wished to capture and returned with the information that it had 
already been evacuated. But no harm resulted from the mistake, 
for the violence of the storm prevented the contemplated attack ; 
and when the error was discovered it was merely necessary to 
modify the orders which had already been issued for a pursuit on 
the 27th. : 

So far as matters have been described up to this point the 
First Army had achieved no great measure of success. The Guard 
Division, as has been seen, had been unable to turn the right of 
the 3rd Siberian Corps. Indeed the counter-stroke by the 

140th (Zaraisk) Regiment had shown that the 
Summary of the Russians were not inclined to confine their 
results obtained efforts to passive resistance. Again, the attack 
by the verond by the Japanese 2nd Division and the 12th 
First Army on _ Brigade of the 12th Division against the centre 
the 26th August. of the Eastern Group had been brought to a 

standstill. It is true that the line of the Xth 
Corps had been pushed back, but the flanks of that corps were still 
holding their original positions about the Hung-sha Ling on the 
left and on height 2100 on the right flank. Nevertheless, while the 
operations which have been already narrated were in progress, on 
the extreme right of the Japanese the 23rd Brigade of the 12th 
Division had been engaged in a desperate contest about the 
Hung-sha Ling, the result of which was to decide the day in 
favour of the Japanese, to contribute largely to the subsequent 
retirement of the Russians from the positions they were then 
holding, and thereby to exercise a perceptible influence on the 
course of the battle. 

The hills rising immediately north and south of the Hung-sha 
Ling form a steep and rocky ridge north of the pass, rising sixteen 
hundred feet above the village of An-ping, and eight hundred feet 
above the valley at the foot of the eastern face. The lower slopes 
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are in places covered with trees and brushwood, but the last 
hundred feet or so are bare and precipitous. The defence of the 
pass was entrusted to a Russian force under 
The attack of Colonel Klembovski, consisting of the 122nd 
the Japanese (Tambov) Regiment, eight guns of the 31st 
Bard Brigade Artillery Brigade, and two squadrons of the 
on the Hung- J 
sha Ling. 1st Orenburg Cossacks. The infantry and six 
field guns were posted on the crest of the ridge 
which is in few places more than twenty yards in width on either 
side of the pass. Four of the guns were on the north of the path at 
the point where it crosses the ridge at the actual pass, or Ling, the 
other two guns were to the south.* The view over the surrounding 
country was good, but much of the ground immediately in front of 
the ridge could not be searched by the rifle fire of the defenders. 
Owing to the shape of the ground, also, the gun position was 
defective, because when the attack arrived within a mile and a 
half of the position the gunners could no longer oppose the advance 
without showing themselves on the skyline; moreover, as the guns 
were actually on the pass, their lateral field of fire was limited by 
the ground which rose abruptly on both sides of them. 

The 23rd Brigade had moved out from its camp east of the 
Lan Ho to the attack of this formidable position at 8.30 p.m. on 
the 25th August. As the Japanese advanced a Russian observa- 
tion post on the left bank of the Lan Ho fell back, and at 
11.45 p.m. the 24th Regiment had occupied One Tree Pass, where 
emplacements were prepared for the two batteries of mountain 
guns which accompanied this column. Thence it moved on in a 
south-westerly direction, pushing the left battalion out to a hill 
which was known to the Japanese as Kitsuritsu San, where it was 
able to render some assistance to the 12th Brigade. Meanwhile 
the 46th Regiment on the right had gained a footing on the 


* The exact disposition of Colonel Klembovski’s force was as follows :— 

On the Hung-sha Ling, six guns. 

On the high ground south of the pass, one and a half companies. 
Further to the south, in touch with General Gershelmann’s troops, 
the 3rd Squadron of the 1st Orenburg Cossacks. 

On height 1900, two companies. 

The local reserve, of three and a half companies, was in rear of the 
left flank. 

The main reserve, of one battalion, was at Pei-kou. 

Two detached posts were on the north opposite Kan-sha, «.e., (1) five 
companies and two guns; (2) the 4th Squadron of the Ist 
Orenburg Cussacks, : 
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North Pa-pan Ling without much difficulty. A little before 1 a.m. 
on the 26th the 1st Battalion deployed at the foot of a prominent 
spur, called by the Japanese Suribachi Yama, which juts out cast- 
ward from the main ridge, and succeeded in reaching the top after 
encountering some opposition. Almost at the same moment the 
3rd Battalion, moving just south of the Tai-tzu, climbed the north- 
east slopes of the hill and advanced along its face until it came 
into line with the 1st Battalion. Up to this point there had been 
but little resistance, for the Russian outposts seem hardly to have 
realized that a serious attack was impending. Now, however, the 
Japanese found that they had reached a narrow causeway forty 
yards in length and a few yards wide, at the further end of 
which the ground rose in a steep bluff to the summit of height 
1900.* Many desperate attempts were made by isolated parties 
of stormers to cross this short space; but every effort was repulsed, 
and the advance was delayed until daylight should enable the 
artillery to assist in the attack. During this pause two mountain 
gunst which accompanied the 46th Regiment were got into position 
on the North Pa-pan Ling. The Russian guns on the Hung-sha 
Ling kept up an intermittent fire, but the effect produced was very 
slight, owing to the semi-darkness. 

At dawn on the 26th the struggle began in earnest. The 
Japanese mountain batteries at One Tree Pass were moved in 
closer to the position, while the guns on the ridge opened upon 
two Russian guns near Pei-kou. These in turn inflicted some 
loss upon the right company of the 46th Regiment 
and compelled it to withdraw to the eastern 
side of the crest line. The Russian infantry on 
height 1900 was now exposed to rifle fire both from the northern 
side of the causeway and from the battalion on Suribachi Yama. 
At 10 am. Colonel Klembovski called up three companies from 
his reserve, and at the same moment the companies on the high 
ground delivered a counter-attack with the bayonet and succeeded 
in driving back some of their assailants towards the hill upon 
which the mountain guns were posted. The relief obtained was only 
temporary, for the Japanese returned at once to the assault, and so 
fierce did the struggle become that the combatants were frequently 


The assault 
at daylight. 


* This causeway is apparently where the syllable “ Pa,” in the name N. 
Pa-pan Ling, appears on Plan 21. 

+ Two guns had been returned from the mountain battery which was 
with General Umezawa. 
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separated by less than five yards distance. From time to time the 
Russians rolled rocks and stones down from their stronghold and in 
this way killed and wounded many of theenemy. At11am., when 
he had been informed of the retirement of the 9th Division from 
its advanced position,* Colonel Klembovski felt compelled to 
reinforce his left with one company from the reserve. Another 
counter-attack met with some success, but the defenders had 
nearly shot their bolt, for only half a company of infantry 
now remained in hand, since one company was acting as escort for 
the guns. The Japanese, also, had exhausted all their reserves, 
and the firing died away as if by mutual consent a little before 
midday. 

It had been for some hours apparent to General Sluchevski, 
commanding the Xth Corps, that a determined effort was being 
made to drive his left off the ridge, and he had several times 
applied to General Bilderling, the commander of the Eastern 
Group, for assistance. At 7 a.m. he had asked that he might be 
given authority to call upon the troops of the 3rd Division of the 
XVIIth Corps, from Hsiao-tun-tzu, and at 9.15 a.m. had sent a 
more urgent request that they might be brought to Hei-yu. 
General Bilderling, however, had replied that he was keeping the 
3rd Division at his own disposal and intended to send it to San- 
kou-miao. This division under Major-General Yanzhul, less the 
10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment, sent by the commander-in- 
chief to Keng-chia-tun, and the 11th (Pskov) Regiment at Pen- 
hsi-hu, had crossed from the right bank of the Tai-tzu early this 
day with orders to concentrate at San-kou-miao by nightfall, and 
by 4 p.m. was at Hsiao-tun-tzu. Though General Bilderling 
still considered that the right of the Xth Corps was the portion of 
his line most in danger, the event was to prove that General 
Sluchevski’s fears for the left were well founded. Possibly the 
commander of the Eastern Group had been misled by exaggerated 
reports of the strength of the Japanese opposed to General Ivanov's 
3rd Siberian Corps on his right. The 122nd (Tambov) Regiment, 
however, did not remain altogether without assistance, for during 
the respite about midday four companies of the 124th (Voronej) 
Regiment, which had been sent up from the corps reserve, came 
to the help of Colonel Klembovski and his men. At 1.30 p.m. 
General Sluchevski made a third appeal, asking that the three 
battalions of the 10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment might be 


* See p. 28, 
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sent to the support of the Tambov Regiment ; as before he met 
with refusal. 

Between 2 and 3 p.m. the Japanese renewed the bombardment, 
and shortly afterwards the 46th Regiment again advanced to the 
assault. Almost at the same moment the 24th Regiment pre- 
pared to attack upon the south side of the pass, but this advance 

was stopped by the storm.* On the right flank 
Height 1900 the efforts of the 46th Regiment were crowned 
eee with success, for the Japanese succeeded in 
46th Regiment, crossing the causeway and gained the summit of 

height 1900, whence they poured a very effective 
fire into the Russian guns in the pass below. The gallant 46th Regi- 
ment was at last in possession of the hill for which it had fought 
all day.t But the Russian infantry still held the height south of 
the pass, on which, between the combatants, were the six guns. 
The battery commander had been wounded about 2 p.m., and all 
his officers and half his men were hors de combat by the time the 
Japanese gained the summit; but the surviving gunners did not 
retire until they had removed the breech blocks and tangent sights 
of the guns. A few minutes earlier Colonel Klembovski had been 
struck in the foot while trying to make his way to the battery, 
and had been carried out of action. 

In the hope of being able to save the situation General 
Sluchevski now sent the last battalion of the corps reserve, the 
Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment, and a battery of artillery towards 
Pei-kou, and again asked for help. At 6.30 p.m. he begged that 
General Yanzhul’s force ¢ should be brought across the Tang Ho to 
Ku-sao-chang. This detachment had, as has been seen, been 
ordered by the commander of the Eastern Group to concentrate 
by nightfall at San-kou-miao, and at 6 p.m. was in the vicinity of 
Keng-chia-tun. 

Immediately after the receipt of the above message from 
General Sluchevski General Bilderling received a telegram from 
the commander-in-chief, which ran as follows :— 


“T desire to draw your attention to the fact that, owing to 
the withdrawal of Yanzhul’s Brigade,t the right bank of the 

* See p. 31. 

+ The capture of this height cost the 3rd Battalion of the 46th Regiment 
a loss of no fewer than 101 killed and 314 wounded. 

{ General Yanzhul, the commander of the 3rd Division, had by this time 
only the following units under his command :—The 9th (Ingermanland) and 
12th (Velikolutsk) Regiments, five and a half batteries and two squadrons. 
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Tai-tzu Ho is left unprotected by infantry. If, therefore, 
Kuroki should throw over to the right bank a portion of his 
troops, I trust you will be able to send over to that bank, at 
Hsiao-tun-tzu, at least one regiment of infantry.” 
He was therefore now on the horns of a dilemma, and had to decide 
how General Yanzhul’s force should be used. The news of the 
success of the Japanese at the North Pa-pan Ling on the extreme 
left, which came in at 8 p.m., finally decided the point, and 
General Yanzhul was ordered to place himself at the disposal of the 
commander of the Xth Corps. But it was already too late, for at 
6 p.m., or half an hour before General Sluchevski’s last message 
had been dispatched, the remnant of the 122nd (Tambov) Regiment 
had been driven from the heights south of the Hung-sha Ling. The 
Japanese, however, were too exhausted to pursue. 

The severity of the fighting in which this regiment had taken 
part may be gauged from the fact that its strength on going into 
action was about 2,400, of whom 8 officers and 350 men were 
killed, wounded, or missing during the day. 

At10p.m., the news of the loss of this position reached General 
Kuropatkin, and he immediately gave orders that it was to be 

recovered at all costs during the night, for its loss 
The Eastern threatened the whole line of retreat of the Xth 
Group ordered Corps. A force of some thirteen fresh battalions, 
heen d the four battalions of the Tambov Regiment, and 
Position of one cavalry regiment were detailed to carry out 
Liao-yang. the task.* But at midnight, before the attack 

could be delivered, General Kuropatkin sent fresh 
orders to the commanders of the 3rd Siberian and the Xth Corps, 
instructing them to withdraw to the Advanced Position of Liao- 
yang. 

In regard to the retirement of the Xth Corps at this time, the 
chief of staff of the corps, who personally received the order to retire 
by telephone from the commander-in-chief, was under the impression 
that the movement was due to some adverse occurrence elsewhere 
on the battlefield. It did not occur to him at the time that the 
withdrawal was caused merely by the fact that the extreme left of 
his own corps had been driven back. Excepting on this flank the 


* Two regiments (eight battalions) from General Yanzhul’s forcé of 
the XVIIth Corps, two battalions of the 121st (Penza) Regiment, three 
battalions of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment, the remnant of the four 
battalions of the 122nd (Tambov) Regiment of the 31st Division of the Xth 
Corps, the Terek-Kuban Regiment and some more cavalry. 
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corps was maintaining the position to which it had moved back, 
and had only suffered a loss of 8 per cent of its strength. More- 
over in the village of Ku-sao-chang, into which the left flank had 
been driven, were now the seventeen battalions, forty-four guns 
and some squadrons of almost entirely fresh troops collected 
under General Yanzhul. Indeed, it appeared to those on the 
spot that an opportunity for a counter-attack was lost. 

The events which took place between the Russian Eastern 
Group and the Japanese First Army and resulted after two days’ 
fighting in orders for the retirement of the former to the Advanced 
Position of Liao-yang on the night of the 26th August having been 
followed up so far, the course of operations on the western portion 
of the battlefield will be traced up to the same point. 

The country between Hai-cheng and Liao-yang, in which General 
Zarubaiev, the commander of the Southern Group, was to contest 
the advance of Generals Oku and Nodzu, is admirably adapted 
for rear guard actions. The outlying features of the Chien Shan* 
projecting westward from the principal range 
furnish a series of strong positions upon which 
an immense amount of labour had been expended 
for months past. Moreover, since the Japanese main advance 
must necessarily be made along the railway and the Mandarin 
Road, General Zarubaiev could offer battle when and where he 
wished. He had decided to await attack. He had not had long 
to wait, for on the evening of the 25th August, when it had 
become known to Japanese head-quarters that the First Army was 
in a position to carry out its orders for the 26th, the Second and 
Fourth Armies had received their orders to move forward on the 
following day. On the right the 10th Division was directed on 
Hsi-pai-lu;f a little further to the west the 5th Division was to 
keep touch with the 3rd Division, which was to move along the 
main road east of the railway. On the left of the 3rd Division, 
the 6th Division with the 1st Artillery Brigade was to march on 
Yang-hsiang-tun,t while the 4th Division headed towards Tou-lun- 
chai. The extreme left of the five divisions would be covered by 
the 1st Cavalry Brigade, and the 11th and 10th Koli Brigades 
were to follow the 3rd and 10th Divisions respectively. 


Operations on the 
Southern Front. 


* The hills between Hai-cheng and Liao-yang are known locally as the 
Chien Shan, or the Range of the Thousand Peaks. 

+ Four miles south of Tui-te-tzu. 

¢ One and a half miles east of Toy-lun-chai. 
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To turn again to the defence, the only change which had been 
made in the disposition of General Zarubaiev’s troops* was that 
during the night of the 25th-26th August Lieutenant-Colonel 
Posokhov, with three squadrons of cavalry and a detachment of 
mounted scouts, had been sent to occupy the height 1500 and to 
maintain communication with the extreme right of the 3rd Siberian 
Corps, supposed to be on hill 1400. 

The advanced guards of the Japanese Fourth Army had moved 
out from their bivouacs on the night of the 25th. The first encounter 
took place at the Miao Lingt where the detachment under Major- 
General Tolmachev was attacked at 11 p.m., and at 2 a.m. it was 
compelled to withdraw to Shang-shih-chiao- 
tzu. Almost simultaneously Prince Trubetskoi’s 
outposts were forced in upon their main body, 
which at 7.30 am.on the 26th fell back in the face of superior 
numbers to a position north of Tui-te-tzu. At the same hour 
General Zasulich, commanding the 2nd Siberian Corps, ordered 
the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division to move out of their bivouacs 
and to occupy the section of the An-shan-chan position between 
Chan-tzu-wo and Ku-san-tzu. No further advance was made by 
the Japanese, and by 845 am. all firing ceased excepting an 
occasional round from two Japanese batteries on the heights two 
miles south-west of the Miao Ling. Nevertheless, General 
Tolmachev felt that he could not maintain his position without 
artillery, and he withdrew to Ku-san-tzu, thus depriving Prince 
Trubetskoi of support and compelling him to evacuate his position. 
During the day and throughout the night of the 26th-27th the 
various advanced detachments rejoined their main bodies, and the 
cavalry under General Tolmachev took post at Chi-ling-tzu in 
order to watch the left of General Zarubaiev’s troops. 

While the outlying detachments on the Russian left were being 
driven in by the advance of the Japanese Fourth Army the centre 
and right had been engaged with the Second Army. Between 5 a.m. 
and 8 am. on the 26th various Japanese columns occupied the 


* See Appendix 3. At this time the 5th (Irkutsk) and 8th (Tomsk) 
Siberian Infantry Regiments and the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Regiments 
(eleven battalions) were employed on the works round Liao-yang. Also the 
sixty-four old pattern field guns belonging to the 1st and 4th Siberian 
Artillery Divisions were withdrawn to the Liao-yang defences and were 
replaced by the Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade (thirty-two guns) from the 
Ast Siberian Infantry Division. 

+ About three miles south-east of Shang-shih-chiao-tzu; not to be 
confused with the Miao Ling east of An-ping. 


The Japanese 
Fourth Army. 
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villages of Ken-chuang-tzu, Tou-lun-chai, Han-tsuan-pu and Pai- 
hsia-sai, as well as the heights 540 and 1170. At 9.50 am. it 
The Taparene became evident to General Zarubaiev that the 
Second Army. Japanese were attacking along the whole front of 
the Southern Group, and he accordingly issued 
orders that the high ground on either side of An-shan-chan should 
be occupied by the troops which had been already detailed for 
that purpose.* He also appealed to the commander-in-chief to 
send forward the troops which were employed on the fortifications 
round Liao-yang and to let him have some additional batteries 
of field artillery. This request was complied with, and by night 
the main reserve of the Southern Group at Hsi-fang-tai, which 
had already been reinforced during the day by three batteries 
of artillery, was still further strengthened by two regiments 
totalling seven battalions. Another regiment of infantry aud one 
of cavalry had also joined his force.t Towards evening General 
Stakelberg, commanding the 1st Siberian Corps, drew in the post at 
Ya-niu-wa-tzu to the main An-shan-chan position. 
Thus when night fell on the 26th August the Russians of the 
Southern Group were holding a strong line and 
Orders to retire were prepared to offer a stubborn resistance on the 
ae morrow. But the position was not destined to be 
put to the test. At 4 am.on the 27th came a 
telegram from the commander-in-chief ordering the commander 


* See Plan 19. These positions were— 
ut Siberian Corps : astride the Mandarin Road from Hsi-mu-chan (four 
tiles west of An-shan-chan) to height 1100. 
4th Siberian Corps (less 2nd Siberian Infantry Division and the 
12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry Regiment): on the left of the 
1st Siberian Corps as far as height 900, west of Chan-tzu-wo. 
Qnd Siberian Corps (less one division) : at Ku-san-tzu. 
In reserve near Hsi-fang-tai— 
2nd Siberian Infantry Division. 
19th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 
General Samsonov’s cavalry (15 squadrons and 6 guns). 

The heights had, as has been stated, been fortified as far back as 
March in order to check a Japanese advance of the nature now being 
carried out. 

+ The three batteries of artillery which reached Hsi-fang-tai during the 
26th were from the 35th Artillery Brigade (see p. 15), and the 8th (Tomsk) 
Siberian Infantry and the 3rd Siberian Rifle Regiments arrived there at 
10 p.m. The 283rd (Bugulmin) Regiment belonging to the 71st Infantry 
Division, at this time part of the 5th Siberian Corps, which had just arrived 
at Liao-yang was sent to Sha-ho, and the Ist Argun Cossack Regiment was 
posted at Wei-chia-kou in order to maintain communication with the 3rd 
Siberian Corps to the south-east. 
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of the Southern Group to retire to the Sha Ho. With this order, 
taken in conjunction with that issued to the Eastern Group about 
midnight, the first phase of the battle ends. 

It is not without interest to summarize the course of operations 
during this period, from the 23rd to the 26th August. On the 
former date General Kuropatkin had decided not to retire on to 
the Advanced Position, but, since he had portions of the XVIIth 

Corps and 5th Siberian Corps in reserve, to fight 
Summary of the on the positions then occupied by the army. The 
operations from action was intended to be of a determined nature 
the 28rd to the 
26th August. and not to be confined merely to a passive defence, 

for the possible assumption of the offensive had 
been foreshadowed in the correspondence between the com- 
mander-in-chief and the commanders of the Eastern and Southern 
Groups. In the words of the Russian Official History :—* 


“The Army of Manchuria, which from the 2nd to the 23rd 
August had been imbued with the idea of a general retreat on 
Liao-yang, and had only regarded its present positions as being 
of a rear guard nature, was ordered, on the 23rd August, to 
engage in a decisive action, and, if possible, to assume the 
offensive.” 


And yet, despite this apparent determination of the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief, three days later, between midnight and 4 a.m. on 
the night of the 26th-27th August, orders were issued for the 
whole Russian army to retire. It remains to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the cause for such a complete change of plan. 

Taking the operations on the Russian Southern Front first, it 
is clear that, in that direction, nothing had so far happened to 
precipitate a retreat. The advanced posts had, it is true, been 
driven in; but they were probably intended merely to delay the 
Japanese sufficiently long to enable the main body of the Southern 
Group to occupy the An-shan-chan position. They succeeded in 
their object, the position was occupied, and the 26th August 
passed without any important fighting in this quarter. 

Any review of what took place on the Russian Eastern Front, 
up to and including the 26th August, naturally divides itself into 
two parts, one referring to the operations of the 83rd Siberian 
Corps, the other to those of the Xth Corps. As far as the former 
unit was concerned matters had gone well with the Russians. The 


* Volume III, Part 2, p. 283. 
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3rd Siberian Corps had shown a marked superiority in the artillery 
duel with the Japanese Guard Division; the enemy’s attack had 
been repulsed all along the line; the right flank of the corps had 
even moved forward; the troops were in good spirits. With 
the Xth Corps further to the left, however, matters had not gone 
quite so favourably. In the first place, its centre had been driven 
in; secondly, the left flank had fallen back, although height 2100, 
which formed the extreme right flank of its position, was still in 
possession of the Russians. These movements, however, had 
really produced in the general shape of the whole Eastern Front 
an alteration which invested height 2100 with additional import- 
ance. From being merely an elevation in the arc of a curve it now 
became the point of the angle formed by the junction of the fronts 
of the 3rd Siberian and Xth Corps. Standing, therefore, as a 
marked salient, its attack was much facilitated and the possibility, 
in the case of its capture, of its being then employed as a point 
from which to enfilade both the Russian corps became alarmingly 
elear.* Thus, the result of the unsuccessful figlt by the 122nd 
(Tambov) Regiment on the left of the Xth Corps on the Hung- 
sha Ling was the somewhat dangerous situation in which the two 
army corps representing the whole Eastern Group were suddenly 
placed. 

That the Xth Corps could have again pushed out its line and 
regained its original position appears reasonably probable, since, by 
the evening of the 26th, the Japanese First Army had no 
reserves, whereas the Russians had right on the spot a large body 
of fresh troops which might have been thrown into the fight. 
But though such a counter-attack was contemplated it did not 
take place. The immediate cause was probably the weather. 
Heavy rain had begun to fall; the waters of the Tang 
Ho were rising; the fords were impassable; and it was 
feared that the bridges might be carried away at any moment. 
The possibility of the Eastern Group being cut off from Liao-yang 
had to be considered. It was partly owing to these circumstances, 


* This hill was for a time actually unoccupied by either side, the 
33rd (Elets) Regiment having evacuated it during the afternoon of the 26th. 
It was subsequently occupied by the 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. The evidence concerning the retirement of the 
Russians from this hill and the authority for such movement, is extremely 
conflicting, but there is no doubt whatever that it was for a time abandoned, 
and, further, that when the 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment moved out to 
occupy it, some twenty Japanese had actually reached the summit. 
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and to his fears for his left flank north of the Tai-tzu Ho, that 
General Kuropatkin decided to withdraw the 3rd Siberian and 
the Xth Corps, a movement which necessitated the retirement 
of the Southern Group also. As a matter of fact, so far from the 
bridges being swept away, some hitherto unknown fords were 
found passable on the morning of the 27th. The retirement was 
certainly not due to any failure on the part of the Russian troops 
of the Eastern Group. They had fought with great bravery and 
had staved off the Japanese onset everywhere except on the 
extreme left. 

If, in truth, it was the rising of the Tang Ho which turned 
the scale in favour of a withdrawal to the Advanced Position, 
the Russian commander-in-chief can only to a limited extent be 
considered to have been badly served by Fortune. It was the 
original selection of a position in front of a river liable to flood, for 
a battle in which retirement and not offensive action was to be the 
means of extrication from difficulties, which placed the Russian 
Eastern Group at the mercy of the elements. There seems little 
doubt that a determined counter-stroke on the left with General 
Yanzhul’s force would have more than neutralized the Japanese 
success in that quarter, and might have converted the unsuccessful 
action of the 26th August into a victory for the Russians. The 
situation of the Southern Group on this day—absolutely dis- 
engaged as it was—was not so precarious as to have made even 
the possible failure of such a counter-stroke of very great danger. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE Batrie oF LtA0-YANG—continwed—OPERATIONS ON ‘THE 
27TH AUGUST—BEGINNING OF THE RETIREMENT OF THE 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN GkOUPS OF THE RussIAN ARMY 
FROM THE OUTER LINE TOWARDS THE ADVANCED PosiTION— 
OPERATIONS ON THE 28TH AUGUST—THE ADVANCE OF THE 
JAPANESE SECOND AND FourTH ARMIES, AND THE CoN- 
TINUATION OF THE RETIREMENT OF THE RussIAN SOUTHERN 
Growp. 

(Plans 19 and 21.) 


THE three days, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, the 27th, 28th, and 
29th August, during which the Russian army was being with- 
drawn from the outer, An-shan-chan—Lang-tzu-shan, line and con- 
centrated upon the Advanced Position, and during which the area 
of operations was being thus contracted, really formed a break in 
the fighting. It is true that the Japanese moved forward as the 
Russians drew back, but owing to the causes explained in the 
narrative of this chapter and the next the pursuit was nowhere 
hotly pressed and the fighting was confined to actions of a rear 
guard nature. Z 
The retirement on the 27th of both the Xth Corps and the 
3rd Siberian Corps of the Eastern Group was carried out under 
conditions of exceptional difficulty. It rained heavily during the 
morning, the rivers were in flood and the roads were in very bad 
order. The movement of the Xth Corps was 
Operations on — particularly dangerous, for its road ran almost 
the 27th August. os 
The Eastern parallel to the position to be evacuated for nearly 
Front. eight miles. The only available bridge across the 
Tang Ho was at Ku-sao-chang ;* and at Shih-chu- 
tzu, between the mountains and the river bank, the swollen waters 
of the stream left but a narrow defile through which the whole of 


* As the water fell at least three fords were discovered, and were used 
for crossing. 
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the transport had to pass. The retirement of the corps was covered 
on the 27th by the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment and a battery of artil- 
lery posted on the high ground between San-kou-miao and San-chia- 
sai, and by the 36th (Orel) Regiment with two batteries between 
Keng-chia-tun-hsi-kou and Chang-chia-yu. 

The first troops to fall back were those of the 9th Division, which 
were to cross the river by the fords in An-ping and then to take 
up a position on the line Tang-shan—Chang-chia-yu. So soon as 
General Gershelmann’s division was safely across the river, the 

twelve battalions under General Vasilev were to 

cross by the bridge at Ku-sao-chang, to establish 
* themselves firmly on the position Keng-chia-tun— 
Chang-chia-yu, and to send four battalions to Nan-hsueh-mei.* 
During this movement, the left flank of the Xth Corps was to 
be watched by the force under General Yanzhul which was in front 
of the line Ku-sao-chang—Hei-yu, whence it was to withdraw to 
Hsiao-tun-tzu and cross to the right bank of the Tai-tzu. After 
these new positions had been taken up, General Gershelmann was 
to get together a reserve of eight battalions which were to start 
at once to improve the San-chia-sai—Shui-yu road and to 
establish their head-quarters at a village about two miles east of 
Wang-pao-tai. 

Fortunately for the Russians, a thick fog hid their movements 
until about noon, and the Japanese infantry, exhausted as they 
were by the exertions of the previous day, were unable to pursue, 
while their field artillery was still some miles in rear. The Xth 
Corps commander was therefore able to carry out his intentions 
practically unmolested. By 2.40 p.m. General Gershelmann was 
safely west of the Tang Ho, about 3 p.m. Generals Vasilev and 
Yanzhul began to withdraw, and at 8 p.m. the last detachments 
had crossed the river. Twenty minutes later the floating bridge 
at Ku-sao-chang was dismantled and the pontoons were being 
floated off to the Tai-tzu. But the defile at Shih-chu-tzu still had 
to be traversed by the transport, and this operation caused General 
Sluchevski considerable anxiety, for the enemy might at any 
moment appear upon the heights at Pei-hsueh-mei. For once, 
however, the Japanese failed to show their usual enterprise and the 


The retirement 
of the Xth Corps. 


* These orders do not appear to have been carried out exactly. On the 
night of the 27th General Gershelmann’s left extended to Keng-chia-tun-hsi- 
kou, and General Vasilev continued the line to the junction of the Tang Ho 
with the Tai-tzu. 


es 
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last vehicle of the Xth Corps passed through the defile safely 
about daybreak on the 28th. 

Simultaneously with the retreat of the Xth Corps the 3rd 
Siberian Corps withdrew from Kao-feng-ssu to the neighbourhood 
of Hsiao-ling-tzu. The first troops to move were seven battalions 
of infantry, two batteries of artillery and a squadron of cavalry 

under General Glinski. This column left the 
The retirement of vicinity of Kao-feng-ssu at 3 a.m. on the morning 
the 3rd Siberian 5 é : 
Corps. of the 27th August, but did not reach its destina- 

tion, which was only five miles distant, until 
nearly midday. By 2 p.m. General Glinski was installed on the 
heights south of Hsiao-ling-tzu, while four battalions of infantry 
under General Mardanov held the hills to the east of that 
village. The retreat of the main body was covered by two and a 
half battalions of the 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment, posted north- 
west of Kao-feng-ssu, and by the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment and 
General M. Grekov’s detachment, which were between Pao-shou-kou 
and Chang-chiao-pu. 

It was not until 8.30 a.m. that the weather cleared sufficiently 
for the Japanese artillery to open fire. There was no reply from 
the Russians, and between 9 and 10 am. there was a sharp 
infantry engagement on both flanks. At 10 am. columns of 
Russian infantry could be seen from the Japanese position retiring 
past _Kao-feng-ssu and up the Chang-chiao-pu and Ma-shou-kou 
valleys. This was taken as a sign of a general retreat, and at 
midday the Japanese infantry began to cross the valley from 
Tai-hsiang-tun. The high ground on the other side was gained 
without opposition, but a further advance was met by heavy volleys 
from the Russian rear guards which did not begin to retire until 
3 p.m., when the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment fell back from Pao- 
shou-kou north-west to Wei-chia-kou. The detachments under 
General M. Grekov, Colonel Druzhinin and General Stolitsa 
remained near Chang-chiao-pu until 5 p.m. when they too with- 
drew to Wei-chia-kou. 

By evening the Japanese 12th Division occupied the heights 
from the Hung-sha Ling to the north-east of An-ping; the 2nd 
Division carried on the line from the south-east of 
An-ping as far as the high ground south of San- 
chia-sai ; and the Guard Division was on the hills 
between Ta-tien-tzu and Chang-chiao-pu. 

By their movements on the 27th August the troops of the 


The Japanese 
First Army. 
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Russian Eastern Group effected both a retirement before a vic- 
torious enemy and a concentration upon a new position well suited 
to their numbers. But, well conducted as the operations were, they 
undoubtedly owed much of their success to the difficulty which 
the Japanese experienced in bringing up their artillery and to 
the exhaustion of their infantry. General Kuroki has been much 
blamed for allowing his enemy to escape across the Tang Ho 
unmolested, but it is only fair to the commander of the Japanese 
First Army to note that the other two Japanese armies succeeded 
no better in their efforts against General Zarubaiev. 

Meanwhile the retirement of the Southern Group of the Russian 
army had been proceeding concurrently. The evacuation of the 
An-shan-chan railway station began at 6 a.m. on the 27th, and by 
nine o'clock all store and ammunition trains had left. The rails 

were then removed from the railway bridge south 
aoe ass of the station, the superstructure was set on fire, 
retirement of and all the signalling apparatus was dismantled. 
the Ist, 4th, and ~The troops began to move off simultaneously with 
ae Siberian the evacuation of the station. On the west the 

retirement was covered by Colonel Gurko’s 
cavalry, to the east of which the 1st Siberian Corps retired 
by three roads to Hsun-chia-shan-tai-tzu and Ta-yao-tun. In the 
centre the 4th Siberian Corps marched to Sha-ho, and on the east 
the 2nd Siberian Corps withdrew to Chin-chia-tun and Pan-chia-lu. 
General Samsonov’s cavalry was ordered to retire to Tu-tai-tzu on the 
Mandarin Road. The movement was covered by three rear guards, 
one from each corps, but their operations were not well timed. 
At 3 p.m. Generals Rutkovski and Kossovich, who were in 
command of the rear guards covering the 1st and 4th Siberian 
Corps respectively, were still on the An-shan-chan position, 
with their left uncovered by the somewhat hasty withdrawal 
of the 2nd Siberian Corps whose rear guard had already 
reached Hsin-pu. On the Russian left there was now a gap of 
about five miles, and the appearance of a body of Japanese, 
estimated at about one division, near Kuan-chia-yu, caused some 
uneasiness until it was seen that this force was not pressing its 
advantage. Owing to the rain which had fallen the troops 
experienced the same difficulties which befcll the units of the 
Eastern Group. Not only guns but even empty carts stuck in 
the mud, and the men found it easier to march barefooted than 
to wear their heavy boots. Extra teams were harnessed to the 
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guns, the detachments time and again man-handled them out of 
bad places, while the ammunition was removed from the limbers 
and distributed among the cavalry and infantry in order to reduce 
the weight behind the teams. The greatest efforts were taken to 
prevent any trophies falling into the enemy’s hands. On the 
whole, however, the weather favoured the Russians, for it was due 
to the mist that their movement escaped the notice of their 
pursuers for some hours.* 

The Japanese Second Army had also been marching north- 
ward since early morning, fully expecting to find the An-shan- 
chan position strongly held against it. The 3rd Division was on 
the main road; further west were the 6th and 4th Divisions and 
the 1st Cavalry Brigade. So soon as General 
Oku heard that the position was held by a weak 
rear guard only he halted his columns and sent 
forward two staff officers to reconnoitre. The thick mist rendered 
reconnaissance extremely difficult, and the report from these officers, 
to the effect that the Russians were in full retreat, was not received 
until 2.30 p.m. By the time the troops could again be put in motion 
the last Russian rear guards had left. It was not till 7 p.m. that 
the 3rd Division occupied the railway station at An-shan-chan ; and 
some hours later the 6th and 4th Divisions reached Kao-chang-pu 
and Ku-shu-tzu respectively. On the right of the Second Army 
the 5th Division bivouacked for the night near Kao-kuan-ling, and 
the 10th Division near Ku-san-tzu. The army reserve was on 
the line Mo-hua-san—Tai-ping-kou, where it was joined by the 
greater part of the right flauk guard. 

By the evening of the 27th August some of the Russian forces 
had covered about half the distance from the positions which they 
had evacuated to their fresh alignment on the Advanced Position. 

That night they were holding a line about thirty- 
ce five miles in length from Ta-yang-chi-pu on the 
forces of both West through Wei-chia-kou and Hsiao-ling-tzu to 
Groups on the the junction of the Tang Ho with the Tai-tzu. 
ik AG ae The dispositions of the troops of the Southern 

Group from west to east was as follows. In the 
plain to the west was Colonel Gurko’s cavalry covering the flank of 
the 1st Siberian Corps and supported by Colonel Bachinski’s flank 
guard of four battalions, a battery of artillery and a few cavalry, all 


The Japanese 
Second Army. 


* According to one report General Oku received news of the retreat as 
early as 8am. 
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drawn from the rear guard, between Erh-tai-tzu and Fen-chia-pu. 
The rear guard of the 1st Siberian Corps under General Rutkovski, 
consisting of four battalions, two batteries, and eight squadrons, 
was at Pa-chia-tzu. 

The 4th Siberian Corps* was at Sha-ho with its rear guard 
under General Kossovich (eight battalions, two batteries, and six 
squadrons) at Pa-kua-kou ; and General Samsonov’s cavalry, fifteen 
squadrons and a battery of horse artillery, was at Tu-tai-tzu. 

The 2nd Siberian Corpst was at Chin-chia-tun and Pan-chia-lu, 
with a rear guard of three battalions and a battery at Hsin-pu, 
and a flank guard of two battalions and six squadrons at 
San-yin-tzu. Both detachments were under the command of 
General Tolmachev, who was in touch with Colonel Posokhov 
between Ku-shou-yu and Chi-ling-tzu. The latter also kept up 
communication with the units of the 3rd Siberian Corps, of the 
Eastern Group, which had become somewhat intermingled. 

The troops of the Eastern Group were now distributed from 
west to east as follows :— 

The 3rd Siberian Corps. 
Between Ching-chua-chin and Kao-li-tsun— 

139th (Morshansk) Regiment, and the 5th battery of the 
35th Artillery Brigade. 

Near Wei-chia-kou— 

The detachments under General M. Grekov, General Stolitsa, 
Colonel Martuinov, and Colonel Druzhinin. Eight anda 
half battalions, fourteen and a half squadrons, one 
battery of artillery. 

At Hsu-chia-kou— 

Six companies, 9th and 11th East Siberian Rifle Regiments. 
At Wang-pao-tai— 

1st Brigade, 6th East Siberian Rifle Division.$ 
At Ya-yu-chi— 

Seven batteries of the 3rd and 6th East Siberian Artillery 
Brigade. 

At Shih-chiao-tzu— 
138th (Bolkhov) Regiment. 


* The 4th Siberian Corps was joined by the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Batteries 
of the 35th Artillery Brigade. See p. 39. 

+ Only one of its divisions—the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division—was 
here. The other was distributed in detachments. 

} One regiment of this brigade—the 22nd East Siberian Rifle Regiment— 
acted as a reserve to the rear guards. 
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These troops were covered by three rear guards, all of which, 
together with the 22nd East Siberian Rifle Regiment in reserve, 
were under the command of Major-General Danilov. They were 
placed as follows :— 


South of Shih-chiao-tzu, under Colonel Lechitski— 

24th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
South of Hsiao-ling-tzu, under General Glinski— 

Six and a quarter battalions, one squadron, and one battery, 
East of Hsiao-ling-tzu, under General Mardanov— 

Four battalions. 


On the left of the 3rd Siberian Corps, General Sluchevski 
placed the Xth Corps in position along the western bank of the 
Tang Ho and prepared to defend the crossings. Including the 
reserves his troops were posted from south to north as follows :— 


From Tang-shan to Keng-chia-tun-hsi-kou, under General 
Gershelmann— 
Nine battalions, two squadrons, and fifteen guns. 
From Keng-chia-tun-hsi-kou to the mouth of the Tang Ho, 
under General Vasiley— 
Eight battalions, two squadrons, and fifty-six guns. 
In corps reserve, under General V. Grekov— 
Four battalions, and two batteries at Shui-yu; four 
battalions, and six squadrons at Hsiao-tun-tzu. 


The 121st (Penza) Regiment and four batteries of artillery were 
retiring upon Hsia-pu, and the 34th (Syev) Regiment upon Kao-li- 
tsun. The 3rd Division of the XVIIth Corps was again on the 
north bank of the Tai-tzu.* 


* When withdrawing the two main portions of his army General 
Kuropatkin decided to strengthen the various detachments covering his 
flanks, and with this object 13 battalions of infantry, 4 squadrons of cavalry 
and 30 guns were distributed as follows :—(See Plan 19.) 

To Pen-hsi-hu under Colonel Romishevski, four battalions of infantry 
and eight guns. 

To the Ta Ling under Major-General Petrov, three battalions of infantry 
and four guns. 

To Hsing-ching under Colonel Pobuivanets, one battalion of infantry 
and four guns. 

To Ta-wan on the Liao Ho, one battalion of infantry, half squadron of 
cavalry and four guns. 

To Hsiao-pei-ho, two companies of infantry, half squadron of cavalry 
and two guns. 

To Kao-li-tun near Hsin-min-tun, four battalions of infantry and eight 
guns. 

(4726) E 
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In addition to the troops which had taken part in the recent 
fighting, the 5th Siberian Corps from Europe was coming to hand 
rapidly. By the evening of the 27th twelve battalions and 
three batteries* of the 71st Infantry Division were concentrated 
at Liao-yang; and the remaining regiment of 
the division with a batteryf was on its way to 
Hsin-min-tun.{ These troops were followed by 
the 2nd Brigade and two batteries of the 54th Infantry Division 
which were already on their way from Mukden to Sha-ho-pu 
under Major-General Orlov. The remaining brigade of this 
division was split up, one regiment§ and a battery going to 
Hsing-ching and the Ta Ling, while the other] was sent to Pen- 
hsi-hu, where it relieved Colonel Grulev’s detachment which was 
then withdrawn to Yen-tai. 

The positions occupied by the Russians on the night of the 27th 
were not taken up with the view of offering determined opposition, 
but only with the intention of holding on temporarily until the 
artillery and transport could retire to the Advanced Position ; 
indeed, during the night, General Zarubaiev was ordered to send 
back three regiments to assist in the work of fortification round 
Liao-yang. He also received a letter from General Stakelberg, com- 
manding the 1st Siberian Corps, begging that the troops might be 
allowed a rest after their exertions of the previous day, unless it was 
absolutely necessary to reach Liao-yang on a fixed date. To this 
request General Zarubaiev acceded, and communicated his intention 
of not continuing his retreat unless forced to the commanders of 
the various rear guards, at the same time warning them to 
work in harmony and to support one another. The commander 
of the 1st Siberian Corps was also instructed not to cross to the 
east of the railway until the 4th Siberian Corps was north of 
Ta-tzu-ying, and to direct his two main columns upon Ma-yeh- 
tun and Po-pu-tzu. As will be seen, the 1st Siberian Corps was 
uot allowed by the enemy to rest for long, and a portion of it had 
reached the Sha Ho by seven o'clock next morning. 


* The 282nd (Chernoyar), 283rd (Bugulmin), and 284th (Chembar) 
Regiments, and three batteries of the 28th Artillery Brigade. The 283rd 
(Bugulmin) Regiment had been ordered to the southern Sha Ho, but was 
apparently recalled, and was sent very soon afterwards to Tsao-fan-tun. 

+ The 281st (Drissa) Regiment and the 5th Battery of the 28th Artillery 
Brigade. 

} Some thirty-five miles west-north-west of Mukden. 

§ The 214th (Mokshan) Regiment. 

|| The 213th (Orovai) Regiment. 


Russian 
reinforcements. 
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General Zasulich, commanding the 2nd Siberian Corps, had 
towards evening on the 27th received news from his mounted 
scouts that a Japanese division was concentrated in his front. 
Believing that his rear and flank guards were in danger, he at once 

ordered them to withdraw to Tiao-chun-tai and 
The further re- Pan-chia-lu, once more uncovering the rear guard 
rabereiy of the 4th Siberian Corps which was to the west of 
Corps. him. At 6 am. on the 28th, he was further 

informed by Prince Trubetskoi that a hostile 
detachment was moving on Hu-chia-miao-tzu and that a large body 
was advancing down the valley of the Sha Ho. Again he decided 
to fall back, and the main body of the 2nd Siberian Corps was 
withdrawn to a prepared position at Ying-tao-yuan, with the result 
that the left of the 4th Siberian Corps which was still near the 
Sha-ho railway station was completely exposed. To add to the 
danger, that corps could not fall back, for the roads to the west 
of the railway were so bad that: the convoys belonging to the 1st 
Siberian Corps did not begin to cross the Sha Ho until the morning 
of the 28th. The wagons stretched out over nearly five miles of 
road, and until they were safe the fighting units of the 1st and 
4th Siberian Corps were compelled to maintain their positions 
without the assistance of the 2nd Siberian Corps. 

Very early in the morning of the 28th August the advanced 
parties of the Japanese 3rd Division came into collision with 
General Kossovich’s rear guard of the 4th Siberian Corps, and the 
artillery of both sides were engaged at 5 a.m. General Kossovich 
iofatacina on was under the impression that the rear guard of 
Sunday, the 28th the 2nd Siberian Corps was still at Hsin-pu, and 
August. it was not until about 6 a.m. that he learnt that 
The advance of hig left flank was in danger. He then placed a 
the Japanese é ‘ 

Second and battalion of infantry, two squadrons, and a bat- 
Fourth Armies, tery on the hills between Men-shui-kou and Pa- 
inde scene kua-kou. But the retreat of General Zasulich’s 
aes troops had given the Japanese Fourth Army an 
opportunity of which it hastened to take advantage. Strong 
detachments from the 10th Division were thrust northwards 
between Chi-ling-tzu and San-yin-tzu into the valley south of 
Hu-chia-miao-tzu, and even as far as Kun-hsin-tai, where they 
succeeded in cutting off two squadrons of the 12th Orenburg 
Cossack Regiment which had been detailed to keep up communica- 
tion with Colonel Posokhov. The main body of the 10th Division 
(4726) E2 
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pushed forward through Chi-ling-tzu and Hsin-pu to the valley 
of the Sha Ho. 

Still more serious for the Russians was the advance of the 
Japanese 5th Division which was threatening the left of the 4th 
Siberian Corps ;"but at 7 a.m. the situation was somewhat relieved 
when the leading column of the 1st Siberian Corps reached the Sha 
Ho. Even then the danger was far from being 
over, for the roads were still blocked with trans- 
port; and General Zarubaiev decided to main- 
tain his rear guard positions for some time longer although they 
were not really strong. With this object he sent the 7th 
(Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment to strengthen General 
Kosaovich, and dispatched General Samsonov’s cavalry from 
Tu-tai-tzu southwards to San-tui-tzu, where it might assist the rear 
guard of the 4th Siberian Corps. At the same time he ordered 
General Levestam, commanding the 2nd Siberian Infantry Division 
of that corps, to take up a position at Tun-ti on the north bank 
of the Sha Ho with the Tomsk Regiment and three batteries of 
artillery, so as to cover the retirement of General Kossovich’s 
troops. The want of a main reserve to the Southern Group was 
now felt, and General Zarubaiev issued orders for its formation.* 
Lastly, at 8.45 a.m., a staff officer was sent to General Zasulich 
with orders for him to keep the 2nd Siberian Corps at Pan- 
chia-lu because the main body of the 4th Siberian Corps was at 
Sha-ho and the 1st Siberian Corps was unable to retire. This 
message was crossed by that from General Zasulich conveying the 
information of his retirement, and on approaching the village 
General Zarubaiev’s staff officer found it already occupied by the 
enemy. 

By this time General Kossovich was heavily engaged with the 
Japanese 3rd Division, whose artillery at Chan-tien-pu soon 
silenced his single battery and then turned its fire against his 
infantry. At this moment the artillery of the 5th Division 
opened fire from the neighbourhood of Ta-wei-chia-tun and 


The Japanese 
5th Division. 


* This group reserve was stationed at Tu-tai-tzu, and consisted of the 
following units :—the 6th (Yeniseisk), 11th (Semipalatinsk) and 12th (Barnaul) 
Siberian Infantry Regiments ; two regiments from the lst Siberian Corps ; 
4th Battery 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade, and one battery 35th Artillery 
Brigade. A reserve to the Southern Group had existed during the occupa- 
tion of the An-shan-chan position (see foot-note (*), p. 39), but apparently the 
infantry of it, drawn from the 4th Siberian Corps, had rejoined that corps 
during the retirement, with the effect that the reserve to the Southern 
Group had ceased to exist as such. 
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Chang-chia-pu-tzu, while its infantry threatened to cut off the 
Russian rear guard. Still pressing on, the Japanese were able 

to establish some guns at Pan-chia-lu from which 
Tee nee Oe lace th Imost able to search th f 
Japanese 3rd and Place they were almost able to search the rear o 
5th Divisions the position at Men-shui-kou. There, however, 
upon the rear they were checked by two of General Levestam’s 
guard of the 4th : hich « = ‘ont he ‘ 
Siberian Corps. batteries, which came into action between Tun-ti 

and Yang-chia-chuang and replied with great 
effect to the Japanese guns at Ta-wei-chia-tun and Chang-chia- 
pu-tzu. These two Russian batteries supported by the fire of the 
Tomsk Regiment at Yang-chia-chuang together stopped the advance 
for some hours ; but General Samsonov did not succeed in crossing 
the Sha Ho to San-tui-tzu, and was compelled to remain on the 
north bank near Yang-chia-chuang. 

Meanwhile, the commander of the 2nd Siberian Corps had 
posted two regiments at Ying-tao-yuan and two on the high 
ground south-east of that village. There he remained until 
9.30 a.m., when he began to withdraw his troops to the Advanced 
Position. His reasons for again retiring, contained in the dispatch 
to General Zarubaiev, which crossed the latter’s message to him to 
remain at Pan-chia-lu, ran as follows:— 


“The position at Ying-tao-yuan, which faces south-west and 
is held by the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division, is in danger 
of being turned from Liu-ho-yu to Chang-chia-pu-tzu and 
from San-chia-tzu. None of my batteries can fire south, and 
Tolmachev’s rear guard is being surrounded. Japanese artillery 
is in action east of Pan-chia-lu. As my main body only consists 
of three regiments, less two companies, I have ordered a 
retirement to the line of the Liao-yang fortifications.”* 


In reply, General Zarubaiev sent urgent orders to General 
Zasulich to remain at Ying-tao-yuan at all costs. The message 


* On hearing of this movement General Kuropatkin sent the following 
message to General Zasulich :— 
(1) The 2nd Siberian Corps is to halt where the orderly officer 
bearing this message finds it. (2) If forced to retire it must do so 
very gradually, (3) The extreme limit of retirement shall be the line 
Pa-chia-kan-tzu—Nan-pa-li-chuang, where (unless the 1st and 3rd 
Siberian Corps shall have succeeded in retiring, and the Xth Corps 
shall have occupied the Advanced Position from Hsia-pu to Meng- 
chia-fang) the 2nd Siberian Corps shall fight to the last and die. 
These orders were delivered by Lieutenant-Colonel Zirkovich to General 
Zasulich at the pase between Ying-tao-yuan and Ta-wa. 
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was not sent off until 10.25 am., but apparently reached its 
destination in time to prevent the evacuation of the position 
near Ying-tao-yuan, for when night fell the 18th and 20th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiments were still there, although the 
remainder of the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division had fallen back 
to Ta-ssu. 

To the west General Rutkovski’s rear guard of the Ist 
Siberian Corps was still holding out at Pa-chia-tzu against the 
leading troops of the Japanese 6th Division, and still farther to 
the west the flank guard under Colonel Bachinski was retiring 

slowly from Erh-tai-tzu. The position of the rear 
The attack by the F a 
Japanese 6th guard itself was serious, though the advance of 
Division on the the Japanese was little less difficult than the 
epee eee ti retreat of the Russians. Its commander, General 

Rutkovski, and his chief staff officer were both 
killed in the early morning, and for some time there was no one to 
direct the action. At length, at 11 a.m., when the main body of the 
1st Siberian Corps had made good its retreat to the Sha Ho, the rear 
guard began to withdraw towards Tun-tai. The difficulties of moving 
the transport along the muddy roads proved to be immensely 
greater than had been anticipated, and in the neighbourhood of 
Hsun-chia-shan-tai-tzu Colonel Bachinski’s battery* became 
literally buried in the mud. An eyewitness of the scene reported 
that twenty-four horses were quite unable to move one gun, and 
that the officers had no choice but to abandon the battery to the 
enemy. 

At 11.45 am. General Zarubaiev heard that the two divisions 
of the 1st Siberian Corps under Generals Gerngross and 
Kondratovich were approaching Hsi-wan-chuang and Ta-yao-tun, 
and that the rear guard would shortly reach Yao-ma-tsui-an-tzu. 

General Kossovich’s situation south of the Sha Ho 


cae, pes was now distinctly hazardous; nevertheless, at 
lev's orders . Pre . . 

for the further 1 pm., since the position of the 1st Siberian 
retirement of Corps was no longer critical, General Zarubaiev 
the Southern gave orders for a general retirement. General 


G . : : 2 
men Kossovich was instructed to withdraw across 


the Sha Ho, the 2nd Siberian Corps was to retire to the 
Advanced Position, and the cavalry under General Samsonov was 
to cover the movements of the infantry. Major-General Rebinder, 


*The 4th Battery of the 9th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. Twenty 
ammunition wagons had also to be abandoned. 
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with eight battalions* of infantry and sixteen guns, was posted at 
Shou-shan-pu in order to give the units of the 1st and 4th Siberian 
Corps an opportunity to re-form. The retirement of the latter 
corps was covered by the 7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment, which fell back gradually from Men-shui-kou through 
Sha-ho to Hou-chia-tung, and finally to Hsi-wan-chuang. At 
4 p.m. all firing ceased, for after the long day’s fighting the 
Japanese infantry could not press its advance beyond the line 
of the Sha Ho. 

On the night of the 28th August the situation of the main 
forces of the Russian Southern Group, resulting from the day’s 
operations, was as follows:—The 1st Siberian Corps was con- 
centrated between Pai-chia-lao-kuo-wo and Msin-li-tun. The 

4th Siberian Corps was continuing its retirement. 
The situation The main body of the 2nd Siberian Corps had 
of both sides fallen back to Ta-ssu, leaving the 18th and 20th 
on the night of 
the 28th August. East Siberian Rifle Regiments near Ying-tac-yuan, 

as already related. General Samsonov’s cavalry 
spent the night near Ching-erh-tun, north-west of Liao-yang. 
But during the day General Kuropatkin had received news which 
troubled him. Arumour had come in that two Japanese battalions 
had crossed the Tai-tzu Ho in the east—at Kan-sha. 

The Japanese Second and Fourth Armies had now advanced a 
considerable stage closer to Liao-yang. The 1st Cavalry Brigade 
was not far from Liu-erh-pu, about twelve miles south-west of 
Shou-shan-pu, and the divisions had reached various positions 
farther back,t with the advanced troops of the 5th Division on 
the line of the Sha Ho. And what is no less important than the 
fact that these two armies had gone forward was the fact that 
they had drawn in closer to the First Army. The description, 
however, of the operations of the Japanese First Army and 
of the Russian Eastern Group during this day has yet to be 
given. 

® The 11th (Semipalatinsk) and 12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry Regi- 
menta, and the 3rd and 4th Batteries of the 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade 


of the 4th Siberian Corps. 
+ See Plan 21. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Tae BatrtE oF Li1a0-YANG—continued—OPERATIONS ON THE 


28Tx AUGUST—DEVELOPMENT IN THE PLAN OF OPERATIONS OF 
THE JAPANESE First ARMY—CONTINUATION OF THE RETIRE- 
MENT OF THE RUSSIAN EASTERN GROUP—RUSSIAN REAR GUARD 
ACTION ON THE EasTERN FRONT—OPERATIONS ON THE 29TH— 
GENERAL KUROPATKIN’S CONCENTRATION ON THE LIAO-YANG 
ADVANCED PosITION—COMPLETION OF THE JAPANESE CON- 
VERGING MOVEMENT. 


(Plans 19, 21, and 22.) 


Ir is now time to turn again to the eastern theatre of operations 
and to follow the movements of Generals Bilderling and Kuroki 


Operations on 
Sunday, the 
28th August. 
The Eastern 
Front. 


on Sunday, the 28th August. By the previous 
evening the Russian commander had succeeded in 
concentrating his forces west of the Tang Ho, 
while General Kuroki’s troops had been unable to 
follow up the success they had gained the day 
before. General Kuropatkin’s intention was to 


draw his troops in slowly towards the Advanced Position, and his 
instructions to General Bilderling for the 28th were as follows :— 


“T attach very great importance to that portion of the 


rear guard positions covered by the 3rd Siberian Corps which 
lies between Chin-erh-tun and Hsiao-ling-tzu, and to the 
portion of the Xth Corps positions from Shih-chu-tzu to 
Shui-yu. It appears to me that we should keep our hold upon 
the latter position even when the main bodies of the 3rd Siberian 
and Xth Corps withdraw to Ku-chia-tzu and Hsia-pu.” 


In accordance with the wishes of the commander-in-chief 


General Gershelmann was ordered to keep in close touch with the 
3rd Siberian Corps to the west of him, and was not to fall back to 
the west of the high ridge in rear of his then position until that 
corps had crossed the passes leading down to the main Liao-yang 


road, 


rs 
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On the Japanese side General Kuroki’s intention was to 
continue his movement directly upon Liao-yang and during the 
28th August to occupy a line from Shuang-miao-tzu in the north, 
along the crest of the Shih-men Ling, to Hsiang-shan-tzu. In the 

morning, therefore, the head-quarters of the First 
Developmentin Army moved to Lang-tzu-shan, and by midday 
the Japanese . Sy . 
plan. The First everything was in readiness for the advance. But 
Army ordered at that moment General Kuroki received fresh 
to prepare to orders which necessitated an alteration in all his 
croas the Tai- ‘ 2 
tzu Ho. plans. He was informed that if the Second Army 

were successful during the day it would reach the 
Sha Ho before evening, and that the Fourth Army was expected 
to occupy a line extending from Ying-tao-yuan on the west to 
Tsao-fan-tun on the east. The First Army was to prolong this 
line eastward, and then to press forward to the Tai-tzu Ho where 
it was to make every preparation for an immediate crossing. The 
front allotted to it was approximately from Kao-li-tsun on the left, 
through Shih-chu-tzu, to Ying-shou-pu. Thus the whole of the 
army was to change its direction somewhat to the right, pivoting 
its movement on the 12th Division; and fresh instructions in 
accordance were at once issued by its commander. The Guard 
Division was ordered to move nearly due north, and to bivouac for 
the night on a line from Meng-chia-fang to a hill north-west of 
Cha-lu-tzu, while the 2nd Division was to occupy Shih-chu-tzu 
with its main force and to push out its left to gain touch with the 
Guard Division. The 12th Division was to take up a line from 
Shuang-miao-tzu to Ying-shou-pu and to prepare to cross the river 
between Hei-ying-tai and Kan-sha. 

By this arrangement the heaviest work was again to fall to the 
Guard Division and the 29th Kobi Regiment. In the orders which 

had been issued on the night of the 27th the 
The advance of right column* of the Guards was directed to 
the Japanese é a . 
Guard Division, ™8rch by Shih-chiao-tzu on Ssu-fang-tai, and the 
left column by the Liao Ling to Hsiang-shan-tzu. 
But to meet the changed situation their respective destinations 
were now altered to Hsu-chia-kou and Meng-chia-fang. 


* The distribution of the Guard Division :— 
Reconnoitring Detachment :— 
2 squadrons Guard Cavalry Regiment. 
2 squadrons 2nd Cavalry Regiment. 
2 sections of the 29th Kobi Regiment. 
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When morning broke on the 28th the whole country-side 
was again wrapped in a thick mist. This mist and the difficulties 
of supply prevented any movements of the Guard Division until 
10 a.m. when it assembled near Kao-feng-ssu. The Russian guns 
had already moved off, and the advance of the Guards was 
opposed only by the Russian infantry holding the high ground 
from Hou-tzu-kou to Tang-shan. 

The Russian right was slowly driven back to a second position 
north of Hou-tzu-kou, and at 11 am. the Japanese left column 
had occupied the Liao Ling and height 1180 where it was in a 
position to threaten the left flank of the Russian line of defence. 
This turning movement of the 1st Guard Brigade was then 
continued in the direction of Wei-chia-kou, where Colonel 
Martuinov, with the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment, one battalion of 
the 12th East Siberian Rifle Regiment and eight guns, was posted 
on the hills north of the village. Although his right was covered 
by the cavalry under General M. Grekov, Colonel Martuinov retired 
towards Meng-chia-fang so soon as he felt that his retreat was in 
any way endangered. This retirement was ill-considered, for by 
it the gap between the Southern and Eastern Groups which the 
commander-in-chief had been striving to close was again opened 
up; and upon hearing of it General Kuropatkin at once sent 
orders to Colonel Martuinov that the enemy’s advance must be 
stopped. At the same time eight battalions* of infantry and 
twenty-four guns were dispatched from the Advanced Position 
towards Meng-chia-fang. In this way the troops in position 


Right column under Major-General Watanabe :— 
2nd Guard Brigade (less one battalion). 
1 troop Guard Cavalry Regiment. 

Left column under Major-General Asada :— 
1st Guard Brigade. 
1 battalion 3rd Guard Regiment (from the 2nd Guard Brigade). 
1 troop Guard Cavalry Regiment. 
3 batteries Guard Artillery Regiment. 
1 company Engineers. 

Independent artillery :— 
3 batteries Guard Artillery Regiment. 
3 batteries 2nd Artillery Regiment. 

Reserve, with divisional head-quarters :— 
29th Aobt Regiment less two sections. 
2 troops Guard Cavalry Regiment. 
The Hijikata Battery (captured guns). 
2 companies engineers. 
1 bearer company. 

* The 283rd (Bugulmin) and 139th (Morshansk) Regiments. 
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near Meng-chia-fang were increased to fourteen battalions, four- 
teen and a half squadrons, twenty-four field and eight mountain 
guns.* Pending the arrival of Lieutenant-General Dobrzhinski, 
commander of the 35th Infantry Division, the 
General control of this force, which was to operate against 
Kuropatkin's the right of the Japanese Fourth Army and the 
measures to fill 
the gap between left of the First Army, was entrusted to General 
his twoGroups. Stolitsa. | General Dobrzhinski’s instructions, 
which were apparently sent by General Khar- 
kevich, quartermaster-generalt of the Russian army, were 
included in the following order to the officer commanding the 
139th (Morshansk) Regiment, then working on the defences of 
the Advanced Position :— 


“The commander-in-chief has ordered your regiment to 
leave the works and to march to Tsao-fan-tun. Your regi- 
ment is to become part of General Stolitsa’s detachment, and 
is entrusted with the defence of the line Tsao-fan-tun to Ku- 
chia-tzu in the event of that body of the enemy which moved 
from Liu-ho-yu to Fen-shui-kou this morning trying to 
penetrate to Wu-chia-kou. Inform the commander of your 
divisiont that the commander-in-chief wishes him to proceed 
to Tsao-fan-tun and there to take over from General Stolitsa 
the command of his detachment, which will then consist of 
your regiment, the 140th (Zaraisk), the 283rd (Bugulmin), 
and two battalions of the 12th East Siberian Rifle Regi- 
ment. If there is any artillery near your regiment it 
must join the detachment. General Dobrzhinski should 
obtain from General Stolitsa full information as to the 


* These figures include General M. Grekov’s detachment which was at 
Meng-chia-fang during the forenoon of the 28th. At 12.30 p.m. this 
detachment was sent to the Wang-pao-tai Pass to assist in holding off 
the Japanese until the Russian baggage should get through. The baggage, 
however, had passed safely before General Grekov arrived, and his 
detachment, less one battalion of the 12th East Siberian Ritle Regiment 
which had been already sent to its regiment, then passed the night at 
Ching-chua-chin. The following day the detachment was broken up. 

+ This officer was holding an appointment on the general staff imme- 
diately under the Chief of the Staff of the Army, for the name of which 
there is no exact equivalent in English. It is expressed by the German 
“General Quartermaster.” The duties of the officer holding this 
position were apparently more extensive than those of a Quartermaster- 
General. 

} Lieutenant-General Dobrzhinski. 
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instructions which have been issued to him, and as to the 
present situation.”* 


At the same time General Mishchenko was ordered to move 
his brigade from Wa-yao-tzu, north-west of Liao-yang, down to 
Wu-chia-kou in order to fill the gap between the two groups of 
the army. 

While General Kuropatkin was thus engaged in restoring his 
line of battle in front of the Japanese 1st Guard Brigade, which 
had threatened to penetrate the weak spot of his defence, 
the 2nd Guard Brigade had made but little progress. But at 

1.30 p.m., when the convoys of the 3rd Siberian 
The retirement — Corps had crossed the ridge into the Wang-pao-tai 
Sees valley, General Ivanov, the corps commander, 

ordered General Glinski, who was still holding on 
south of Hsiao-ling-tzu, to withdraw towards Ssu-fang-tai. The 
Japanese right column had by this time been joined by the 
29th Kobi Regiment and four guns, and the Russian retirement to 
Hsiao-ling-tzu under rifle and artillery fire was no easy task. 
But the rear guard action was well conducted and, although 
unsupported by artillery and suffering considerable loss, the 
Russian infantry left neither wounded nor baggage in the hands of 
the enemy. The 137th (Nyejin) Regiment was the last to cross 
the valley. So soon as it had made good its retirement General 
Mardanov also began to fall back, and by 7 p.m. the last of 
General Ivanov’s troops were beyond the passes and on their way 
to the Advanced Position. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the Russians that the Japanese 
had again had great physical difficulties to overcome, and that the 
only artillery they had been able to bring into action were the four 
guns with the right column and a single piece at the Liao Ling. 
Although it had become evident early in the day that the Guard 
Division could not perform the tusk which had been allotted to it 
for the 28th, it pushed forward as far as possible. The cavalry 
succeeded in getting into touch with the Fourth Army at 


* On receipt of these orders Genoral Stolitsa posted the Bugulmin Regi- 
ment on a position between Tsao-fan-tun and Ku-chia-tzu. Behind the left 
flank was one battalion of the Zaraisk Regiment, and behind the right flank, 
at Tsao-fan-tun, were two battalions of the 12th East Siberian Rifle Regi- 
ment. The remaining three battalions of the Zaraisk Regiment were posted 
at Meng-chia-fang. About 11 a.m. the 11th, 23rd, and 24th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments, and one battalion of the 12th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
joined the Zaraisk Regiment on the position near Meng-chia-fang. 
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Kun-hsin-tai and the advanced troops of the left column reached 
Wei-chia-kou, with the main body at Hsiang-shan-tzu. The right 
column bivouacked round Ssu-fang-tai, while divisional head- 
quarters and the remainder of the force passed the night at 
Wang-pa-taai. 

The task of the Japanese 2nd Division during this day was 
little less difficult than that of the Guard Division, for it had 
been ordered to occupy Shih-chu-tzu, close to the confluence of 
the two rivers Tang and the Tai-tzu, and to assist the advance of 

the Guards on its left. One brigade of infantry, 
Theadvanceof 4 mountain battery, and a company of engineers 
the Japanese : 
@nd Division. were detached for the latter duty: in other 

respects the original orders—to take up a line 
from Shih-chu-tzu along the main ridge of the Shih-men Ling to 
the Lang-tzu-shan—Liao-yang road—underwent very little modifi- 
cation. 

The intention of General Nishi, the divisional commander, was 
to cross the Tang Ho at daybreak on the 28th. His infantry were 
engaged as early as 6 a.m., but it was nearly 9 a.m. before the mist 
cleared away sufficiently for the guns to come into action. So 
soon as there was enough light three field batteries opened fire 
from a low spur south-east of An-ping where they had taken up 4 
position under cover of darkness. They were answered by a 
battery of the 9th Division west of San-chia-sai; but want of 
ammunition soon compelled the Russian gunners to cease fire. 
The Japanese artillery was then free to turn its attention to 
the opposing infantry—the Bryansk Regiment—and was assisted 
by a mountain battery which opened from south of San-chia-sai. 

About 10 a.m., General Martson, the commander of the 2nd 
Brigade of the 9th Infantry Division, was mortally wounded. 
General Gershelmann now began to feel considerable anxiety about 
his right flank, for he could not fall back to the crest of the Shih-men 

Ling until the safe retreat of the 3rd Siberian 
The rear guard Corps was assured. Exactly when that would be 
action of the was uncertain; but General Ivanov’s chief staff 
Russian 9th In- 
fantry Division, officer had estimated that his corps might not 

clear the passes until 5 a.m. on the 29th. If this 
estimate were correct, it meant that the Japanese 2nd Division 
must be held back all day, and General Gershelmann felt that this 
was beyond his power. Twice he applied for reinforcements, but 
the commander of the Xth Corps, in view of the orders to maintain 
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his position at Shih-chu-tzu,* did not feel justified in using his 
reserves to reinforce his right which was bound to be withdrawn 
sooner or later. Though the defence was hard pressed, the situation 
remained unchanged until midday, when the Bryansk Regiment 
was taken in front and flank by the Japanese artillery and was 
compelled to leave its trenches. By this time, however, the 
difficulty of moving the baggage over the mountain paths had proved 
to be so much less formidable than had been anticipated that 
General Gershelmann was enabled to fall back with his whole 
force to the height 1700, just as the Japanese infantry gained a 
footing on the left bank of the Tang Ho at the village of San-chia- 
Bai. 

The first intimation of the intended retirement was given to 
the Japanese by the Russian battery of the 9th Division posted 
west of San-chia-sai, which reopened with rapid fire at 11.30 
am. Shortly afterwards a long column of infantry was seen 

winding its way up the hills to the west. The 
Pena em commander of the Japanese 2nd Division at 

once telephoned orders to his infantry to attack 
The Tang Ho was here about seventy yards wide and four feet 
deep, but the men dashed through it carrying their arms and 
ammunition above their heads, and then worked their way steadily 
up to and through San-chia-sai to the hills beyond the village. 
The Russians retired in leisurely fashion. At 1.30 p.m. their 
artillery again opened upon the attacking infantry from a fresh 
position, and about an hour later General Mardanov’s infantry, 
still north-west of Tang-ho-yen, fired heavily upon the left of the 
Japanese 3rd Brigade. 

At 3 p.m. all firing ceased in front of the Japanese 15th Brigade, 
which halted for the night on the hills west of Chang-chia-yu 
still five or six miles short of its objective—Shih-chu-tzu. 
Meanwhile, the 3rd Brigade succeeded in gaining touch with the 
Guard Division, but was unable to cross the Tang Ho until 
General Mardanov’s rear guard followed the main body of the 
3rd Siberian Corps across the passes towards evening. During the 
night the 3rd Brigade occupied height 1700 on the left of the 
15th Brigade, and in doing so seems to have rather exceeded 
its instructions for the day—to gain touch with the Guard 
Division—for on the morning of the 29th August it was well in 
advance of the Guards. 

* See p. 56. 
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On the extreme right of the Japanese line the movements of 
the 12th Division on the 28th August were confined to the area 
east of the Tang Ho, whence the Russians had already retired. 
The action of the division was consequently limited to a slight 

artillery duel with Russian guns on the north 
The advance of bank of the Tai-tzu. The infantry advance was 
the Japanese : A . 
12th Division, delayed in the hope of keeping touch with the 

2nd Division, but between midnight and 2am. on 
the 29th the prescribed position from Shuang-miao-tzu to Ying- 
shou-pu was reached. This, however, left a considerable gap 
between the left of the 12th Division and the 15th Brigade east 
of Chang-chia-yu. 

The following day, the 29th, was one of comparative rest 
while each commander put the final touches to his preparations— 
a calm before the storm which could not be long delayed. On the 
right the Japanese 12th Division and on the left the Second Army 

had reached the alignment which had been 
panes allotted to them by Marshal Oyama ; but in the 

centre the left of the First Army and the Fourth 
Army were still a little in rear of it. So far as the Japanese 
were concerned, therefore, this day was devoted merely to 
bringing these remaining troops into line and, as the Russian 
rear guards did not offer any stubborn resistance, no very serious 
fighting was entailed. Of the First Army the right of the 2nd 
Division reached Shih-chu-tzu and the left remained on the 
Shih-men Ling: the right of the Guard Division prolonged the 
line along the heights a mile and a half north of Ssu-fang-tai as 
far as height 1400: the left brigade reached the hills two miles 
north of Wei-chia-kou, on and to the west of the Meng-chia-fang 
road. Of the Fourth Army the 10th Division carried on the line 
westward from the left of the Guard Division, and the 5th Division 
was near Ying-tao-yuan in close touch with the right of the 
Second Army. The 3rd, 6th, and 4th Divisions of the latter army 
were spread across the Mandarin Road and the railway about one 
mile south of Sha-ho. The extreme left of the Japanese line was 
covered by General Akiyama’s 1st Cavalry Brigade, which acted 
in close concert with the 4th Division and made strenuous efforts 
to locate the right of the Russian position, a work in which it 
encountered much difficulty. 

Meanwhile General Kuropatkin’s forces were able on the 29th 
to recover from the confusion into which they had fallen during 
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the prolonged retirement of the last five days, and to assemble 
on the Advanced Position without interference from the enemy. 
The distribution of troops was carried out in accordance with an 
army order known as the “ Disposition for the Manchurian Army 
No. 2,” which was issued early in the morning of the 29th. This 
army order was slightly altered, and a revised edition issued at 
11 p.m. the same day.* 

The troops were drawn up in two lines. In front, working 
from west to east, actually on the Advanced Position, were the 
1st and 3rd Siberian Corps and the Xth Corps. Behind the 
Advanced Position, and at the disposal of the commander-in- 

eae ths chief, were General Samsonov’s Siberian Cossack 
Rani treapace Division, and the 2nd,t 4th, and 5tht Siberian 
the | Advanced Corps. The right flank was protected by General 
Position on the Mishchenko’s Cossack Brigade and the left by 
29th August. e 
the XVIIth Corps on the north of the Tai-tzu. 
The heights north of the river about Hsi-kuan-tun were 
considered to be of special importance, both on account of their 
natural strength and because they blocked the roads leading to 
Liao-yang from Kan-sha, where a hostile crossing was believed to 
be probable. General Bilderling, commanding the XVIIth Corps, 
therefore asked that the regiments of his 35th Division, which 
were with General Dobrzhinski near Tsao-fan-tun, should return 
to him as quickly as possible} Though this request was entirely 
in accordance with General Kuropatkin’s plans, it could not be 
complied with at once. In the original scheme for the occupation 
of the Advanced Position the 3rd Siberian Corps had been allotted 
to the section extending from the village of Ku-chia-tzu§ to height 
1030 north-east of Meng-chia-fang ; but since it was now feared 
that the main attack would be directed against Tsao-fan-tun and 
down the valley of the Ta-ssu Brook, where there was a large gup, 
the position of this corps had been drawn back on the right and 
contracted on the other flank. The difficulty of making this 
change was increased by the fact that the organization of the 
8rd Siberian Corps had been heavily strained during the retreat ; 
and it was not until 7 p.m. on the 29th that the units of General 
* See Appendix 4. 
+ These two corps were not, however, complete. See Appendix 4 


in which the orders for the occupation of the position are given in full. 


} See p. 59. 
§ ie. eight miles east of Sha-ho village ; not to be confused with Ku- 


chia-tzu on the railway six miles north-east of Sha-ho. 
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Dobrzhinski’s detachment could be relieved. By that hour the 
various corps commanders had been able to complete their arrange- 
ments for the defence of the ground which had been allotted to 
them, and by nightfall of the 29th August the Russian troops were 
distributed from west to east as follows :— 


1st Siberian Corps, under Lieutenant-General Stakelberg— 
Right section, Major-General Gerngross. (9 battalions, 
24 guns, and 1 machine gun company.) The Ist East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment held the hill 693, and the fortified 
villages of Ma-yeh-tun and Ku-chia-tzu. The 3rd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment held the high 
ground to the south-east, on both sides of 
the Mandarin Road and as far as the Hsiao- 
yang-tzu—Shou-shan-pu road. The 4th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment acted as section reserve and was just north of 
Shou-shan-pu. The guns of the 1st East Siberian Artillery 
Brigade were well concealed in the depression between the 
lst and 3rd Regiments. The machine guns were on the 
extreme right in the village of Ku-chia-tzu. 

Left section, Major-General Kondratovich. (6 battalions 
and 24 guns.) The 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
held the height on the left of the 3rd Regiment, and the 
33rd Regiment was drawn back to the isolated hill between 
Hsin-li-tun and Nan-pa-li-chuang. Two batteries of the 9th 
East Siberian Artillery Brigade were in the neck between 
the 3rd and the 34th Regiments, and the remaining battery 
was with the 33rd Regiment south-east of Fang-chia-tun. 
There was no local reserve. 

Corps reserve, Major-General Yatzuinin. (9 battalions 
of infantry, 14 guns, and 1 sapper battalion.) This force was 
east of Shou-shan-pu, and consisted of the 2nd, 35th, and 36th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiments, the 4th Battery of the 1st 
East Siberian Artillery Brigade, the 2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack 
Battery, and the 1st East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 

Colonel Gurko’s cavalry (8 squadrons) was on the left, 
watching the valley of the Ta-ssu Brook and keeping up 
communication with the 3rd Siberian Corps. 


On the Advanced 
Position. 


3rd Siberian Corps, under Lieutenant-General Ivanov— 
Right section, Major-General Danilov. (6 battalions and 
16 guns.) The 23rd and 24th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, 
(4726) F 
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with the 3rd and 4th Batteries of the 6th East Siberian 
Artillery Brigade, were on the heights west and south of 
Tsao-fan-tun. The guns were concealed on the northern 
slopes of the hills, while the 3rd Battalion of the 23rd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment was in an advanced position on a 
precipitous height about a thousand yards north of Ku-chia-tzu. 

Left section, Major-General Stolitsa. (6 battalions.) The 
12th East Siberian Rifle Regiment held the high ground 
between the Tsao-fan-tun—Wei-chia-kou and the Shih-chang- 
yu—Meng-chia-fang roads. The 11th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment continued the line as far as the western slopes of 
the hill 1030. 

The artillery within the area of this section was also divided 
into two groups. Four batteries," under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Krishtafovich were concealed among the kao-liang crops on @ 
small plateau just north of Tsao-fan-tun. Thence they were 
able to sweep with their fire the valley of the Ta-ssu Brook, 
between the 1st and 3rd Siberian Corps. On General 
Danilov’s left four more batteriest were south of Shih- 
chang-yu. The 10th East Siberian Rifle Regiment was in 
local reserve. 

The 2nd Chita Cossack Regiment, six squadrons, watched 
the valley on the right of the 3rd Siberian Corps.t 

Corps reserve. (13 battalions and 4 mountain guns.) 
The 9th, 21st, and one battalion of the 22nd East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments, the 283rd (Bugulmin) Regiment§ and the 
1st East Siberian Mountain Battery were north of Tsao- 
fan-tun. Two battalions of the 140th (Zaraisk) Regimentl| 
were at Shih-chang-yu. 

Xth Corps, under Lieutenant-General Sluchevski— 

Right section, Major-General Gershelmann. (8 battalions.) 

The 34th (Syev) and 36th (Orel) Regiments, which held 

* The lst and 3rd Batteries of the 3rd East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 

and the lst and 2nd Batteries of the 6th East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 
belonging to the 3rd Siberian Corps. 

+ The 2nd and 4th Batteries of the 3rd East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 

belonging to the 3rd Siberian Corps, under Colonel Shwerin. The lst and 


2nd Batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade, belonging to the Xth Corps, 
under Colonel Sliusarenko. B 

t Until 2.30 pm.on the 30th August, when Colonel Gurko’s cavalry 
arrived from the right of the 1st Siberian Corps. 

§ From the 2nd Brigade, 71st Infantry Division, 5th Siberian Corps. 

|| From the 2nd Brigade, 35th Infantry Division, XVIIth Corps. 
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the ground from height 1030 as far as the Liao-yang— 
Lang-tzu-shan road. 

Left section, Major-General Vasilev. (8 battalions.) The 
121st (Penza) and 123rd (Koslov) Regiments, which continued 
the line to Hsia-pu. 

The artillery in the front line was distributed in three 
groups. Twelve howitzers were in the depression north-east 
of height 1030. Four batteries were at Hsia-pu and three 
batteries of the 31st Artillery Brigade were between Ya-yu- 
chi and Hsia-pu, and two batteries of the 9th Artillery 
Brigade south of Shih-chang-yu. 

Corps reserve. (15 battalions and 3 batteries.) This 
consisted of two groups. The 122nd (Tambov) and 124th 
(Voronej) Regiments with all the artillery were at Kao-li- 
tsun, and the 33rd (Elets), less one battalion, escort to 
artillery, and 35th (Bryansk) Regiments were at Shih-chang- 
yu.* 

It will be observed that these dispositions left a wide gap 
between the 1st and 3rd Siberian Corps, and that the valley of the 
Ta-ssu Brook, although commanded to some extent by artillery, was 
otherwise very weakly held. To remedy this defect, Gencral 
Kuropatkin organized a special force which consisted of the 
6th (Yeniseisk) Siberian Infantry Regiment,t two companies of 
the 23rd and 24th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, two battalions of 
the 22nd East Siberian Rifle Regiment and the 2nd Chita Cossacks. 
This force, as well as Colonel Krishtafovich’s four battcries, was 
placed under the command of General Putilov, and was posted on 
the heights between Tsao-fan-tun and Pa-chia-kan-tzu. 


The General Reserve of the army now consisted of five 
groups :— 
1. The 2nd Siberian Corps, under Lieutenant-General 
Zasulich (13 battalions, 8 machine guns, 2 squadrons, 32 
guns), composed of the 5th East Siberian Rifle 
Division, the 5th East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 
two squadrons of the 7th Siberian Cossack 
Regiment, and the 3rd East Siberian Sapper Battalion, was 


In General 
Reserve. 


* The total number of guns with the Xth Corps is variously given as 
sixty-four and eighty. Since at least twelve batteries are accounted for 
some must have lost guns. 

+ From the 2nd Siberian Corps of General Zasulich’s section of the 
General Reserve. 
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between the villages of Hsi-tu-chia-wa-tzu and Haiu-chia-tun, 
i.e. south of Liao-yang. 

2. The 4th Siberian Corps, under Lieutenant-General 
Zarubaiev (25 battalions, 6 squadrons, 32 guns), consisting of 
two regiments of the 2nd Siberian Infantry Division, the 
1st Siberian Artillery Brigade, the 3rd Siberian Infantry 
Division, the 2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment, and 
the 4th East Siberian Sapper Battalion, was massed in 
reserve formation near Ta-ling-tzu, north of Liao-yang. 

3. The Siberian Cossack Division under Major-General 
Samsonov, with the 3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery 
(19 squadrons and 6 guns), was near the village of Yang-chia- 
lin-tzu, just west of Liao-yang. 

4. Major-General Orlov’s force (8 battalions, 16 guns and 
2 squadrons), consisting of the 2nd Brigade of the 
54th Infantry Division of the 5th Siberian Corps, two 
batteries of the 26th Artillery Brigade, and two squadrons of 
the 1st Argun Cossack Regiment, was near Sha-ho-pu station, 
24 miles north of Liao-yang. 

5. Major-General Ekk’s force (74 battalions, 24 guns, 
2 squadrons from the 71st Division of the 5th Siberian Corps), 
consisting of the 282nd (Chernoyar) Regiment, the 284th 
(Chembar) Regiment, three batteries of the 28th Artillery 
Brigade, and two squadrons of the 1st Argun Cossack Regi- 
ment was in process of assembling on the right bank of the 
River Tai-tzu to the east of Liao-yang. 


Thus, at the commencement of the fighting on the Advanced 
Position there were in General Reserve 534 battalions, 30 
squadrons, 110 guns and 8 machine guns.* In addition to this, the 
head of the Ist Corps, now on its way from Russia, was already 
nearing the Manchurian Army, and the units of this corps, which 
arrived while the battle was in progress, augmented the General 
Reserve of the army by 8 battalions and 26 guns. It is, therefore, 
more correct to consider it as being composed of 614 battalions, 30 
squadrons, 136 guns and 8 machine guns. 

The close protection of the flanks of the army was entrusted 
to General Mishchenko’s force and the XVIIth Corps. To 
anticipate slightly, General Mishchenko’s force, which was ordered 
to protect the right flank, moved off at 1 a.m. on the 30th August out 


© These figures are quoted from the Russian Oficial History, but the 
totals do not in all cases tally with the figures as given in detail. 
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of the village of Tai-erh-tun, south of Liao-yang, with a strength of 
eleven squadrons and six guns and proceeded to Wu-lun-tai,due west 
ofthe city. There he came into touch with General 
V. Grekov, who, with fourteen squadrons, twelve 
guns, and one and a half battalions of infantry, was 
posted near Hsiao-pei-ho* to guard against a wide turning move- 
ment up the valley of the Tai-tzu and to keep up communication 
with Major-General Kossakovski in the valley of the Liao Ho.t 

The protection of the left flank of the army was entrusted to 
the XVIIth Corps under General Baron Bilderling. By the 
morning of the 30th August that corps was disposed as follows :— 

A force under Major-General Prince Orbeliani (2 battalions, 
11 squadrons, 2 machine guns and 14 guns), consisting of two 
battalions of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment, one battery of the 
35th Artillery Brigade, the 52nd Nyejin Dragoon and the Terek- 
Kuban cavalry regiments} with the 4th Trans-Baikal Cossack 
Battery, which had been ordered to protect the left flank of the 
XVIIth Corps and to observe the valley of the River Tai-tzu 
above the village of Hsi-kuan-tun, was with the main body of the 
corps; in front, however, near Kung-ku-fen village was the 
52nd Nyejin Dragoon Regiment, which had one squadron and one 
scout detachment on outpost duty on the line of the river. 

The main body of the corps (12 battalions, 44 guns, 12 
mortars, and 2 squadrons), under the command of Major-General 
Yanzhul, was occupying positions on the right bank of the Tai-tzu 
River between the villages of San-wa-tzu and Hsi-kuan-tun. 

The corps reserve (12 battalions, 104 guns, aud 5 squadrons), 
under command of Lieutenant-General Dobrzhinski, was between 
the villages of Tou-tao-kou and Erh-tao-kou. 

The distant protection of the left flank was furnished by the 
force under Colonel Romishevski, by the 2nd Daghestan Cavalry 
Regiment, and by the forces under Major-Generals Liubavin and 
Petrov, Colonel Pobuivanets, and Lieutenant-Colonel Madritov. 

Colonel Romishevski’s force, consisting of the 213th (Orovai) 
Regiment and one battery of the 26th Artillery Brigade, in 
compliance with the orders of the commander-in-chief, moved out 
of the village of Pen-hsi-hu at daylight on the 30th August, and 
withdrew to about ten miles to the north.§ 

* See Plan 19. 

+ See Appendix 2. 


t Apparently one of the cavalry regiments was a squadron short. 
§ See foot-note, p. 100. 


The protection 
of the flanks, 
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The 2nd Daghestan Cavalry Regiment and Major-General 
Liubavin’s detachment (17 squadrons and 4 mountain guns) 
observed the Tai-tzu River from Kan-sha to Hsiao-hsi-erh, 

The detachments of Major-General Petrov and Colonel 
Pobuivanets (4 battalions and 8 guns), which were intended to 
protect the routes leading towards Mukden from the east and 
south-east, were marching in the direction of the Ta Ling and the 
town of Hsing-ching, and had reached the town of Fu-shun on the 
River Hun. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Madritov’s detachment (2 battalions, 7 
squadrons, and 2 mountain guns) was in Hsing-ching, reconnoitring 
in the direction of Cheng-chang and Hsiao-hsi-erh. 

In Liao-yang itself, for purposes of guard, escort and police 
duties, were five and a half battalions and two squadrons. 

Thus, the effective strength of the Manchurian Army was 


distributed as follows :—* 
Battalions. Squadrons. Guns. 


On the Advanced Position ... 90 19 266(d) 
General Reserve woe w= 614 30(a) =: 136 
Immediate Protection of flanks 26 39(0) 190(e) 
Distant protection of flanks 

andrear... ie ve 184 504(c) 52(7) 
Garrison of Liao-yang nee 5} 2 _ 


Protection of roads... ise 8} 163 _ 





210 1579) —644(h) 


It was not till the evening that Marshal Oyama issued his orders 
for the attack upon the Advanced Position on the following day. 

The Second Army was to leave one division at the disposal 
Marshal Oyama’s Of the commander-in-chieff and, with the remain- 
orders forthe ing two divisions, was to eccupy the heights from 


aoa 693, known as the Shou-shan-pu position, to- 


Position on the 4Hesin-li-tun. Special care was to be taken that 
30th August. its 8rd Division should support the Fourth Army. 


* The figures are quoted from the Russian Oficial History and refer to 
the morning of the 30th August. According to the detail already given the 
numbers should be as follows : (a), 31; (6), 29; (c), 47; (d), 254 ; (e), 180 ; 
(f), 50; (9), 1444; (A), 620. These totals, when compared with those given 
in Appendix 3a (from the same source), and allowing for the units of the 
Ist Corps, seem to be an understatement of the number of battalions, 
squadrons, and guns actually at the disposal of the Russians. 

+ The 4th Division was detailed for this duty. 
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The Fourth Army was to attack the line of defence between 
Hein-li-tun and Tsao-fan-tun. 

In conjunction with the Fourth Army, the Guard Division, to 
which the 29th Kobi Regiment was still attached, was to attack 
the hills above Meng-chia-fang. It was to be assisted by the 3rd 
Brigade of the 2nd Division. 

In these orders no mention was made of how the remainder of 
the First Army was to be employed, but it appears to have been 
generally understood that the 12th Division was to cross to the 
right bank of the Tai-tzu as soon as possible, and was to be 
followed by the 15th Brigade and the artillery of the 2nd 
Division. 

When night fell on the 29th August, 1904, both the Russian 
and Japanese commanders might fairly have claimed at last 
to have carried out the strategic scheme with which the 
campaign had been opened by both sides. On the one hand 

General Kuropatkin had concentrated his forces 
The situation upon carefully prepared ground of his own 
rede vndiay, the choosing. On the other hand Marshal Oyama 
29th August. had completed his converging movement, with 

the result that his armies now stretched in one 
continuous line, thirty miles in length, from Ying-shou-pu on the 
Tai-tzu to the village of Tun-tai. An unbroken series of successes 
had brought the Japanese within sight of the town of Liao-yang, 
long recognized as the ground upon which the first great battle of 
the war would be fought. And yet, although they had gained the 
immense moral advantage which inevitably accompanies a suc- 
cessful forward movement, they had not succeeded in carrying this 
movement to its logical conclusion—the tactical envelopment of 
their enemy, since their progress had been so delayed that the 
Russians had been able to concentrate superior numbers upon the 
chosen battlefield. Still, after the evacuation of the outer line by its 
defenders on the 26th August, doubts appear to have arisen in the 
minds of some of the Japanese staff as to whether the Russians 
would or would not at once retire across the Tai-tzu. 

In fact, the order given to General Kuroki on Sunday, the 
28th,—to hold himself in readiness to cross that river with the First 
Army—may be taken as a sign that the possibilities of the situation 
were already perplexing the Japanese head-quarters. Such a move, 
of the gravest importance, had so far been contemplated only, and 
the instructions received by the commander of the First Army 
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were an act of preparation for a possible and not unlikely con- 
tingency—an immediate retirement of the Russian main force 
across the Tai-tzu Ho. By the evening of the 28th this point had 
not been cleared up. From Marshal Oyama’s orders, issued on the 
evening of the 29th, for the attack on the Advanced Position next 
day it is obvious that opposition was expected. But, if, as is 
supposed, it was still understood that General Kuroki’s 12th 
Division and 15th Brigade were to cross the Tai-tzu on the earliest 
possible opportunity, it appears that the Japanese commander-in- 
chief did not anticipate such serious resistance to his main attack 
as it was in fact to encounter. 

In any case, however, it was plain that a most critical moment 
of the land campaign had arrived and Marshal Oyama must have 
realized that the task before him was very formidable. Yet there 
was no sign of hesitation, nor, so far as has ever become known, 
were there any of those preparations for defeat which figured so 
prominently in many of the plans of battle of his opponents. 

On the Russian side the commander-in-chief had already 
begun to formulate a scheme for action on the right bank of the 
tiver in case the rumoured movements of the Japanese on the 
east materialized into a definite threat. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE Battle or Liao-yaANc—continued—OPERATIONS ON THE 
30TH AuGUST—THE First ASSAULT UPON THE ADVANCED 
PosiTion—THE JAPANESE REPULSED—THE CROSSING OF THE 
Tal-Tzv Ho BY A PorTION OF THE JAPANESE First ARMY— 
OPERATIONS ON THE 31st AUGUST ON THE NORTH OF THE 
River. 

(Plans 19, 22, and 23.) 


In following the operations of the Japanese on the 30th and 
31st August it will be.convenient to bear in mind that their whole 
force was split up into three groups, whose composition did not 
tally with that of the armies. Thus, west of the Ta-ssu Brook 
Opsiati was the Second Army plus the 5th Division of 
perations on 
the 30th Augnat, the Fourth Army, and east of that stream was 
The grouping of the Fourth Army less the 5th Division, plus the 
pik Guard Division and the 3rd Brigade of the 2nd 
Division of the First Army. Both these groups 
took part in the great attacks of the 30th and 31st August. 
The third group consisted of the First Army, less the Guard 
Division and the 3rd Brigade. 

How accurately the Russian dispositions were known to 
the Japanese it is impossible to say, but from the orders issued 
by General Nodzu to the Fourth Army it would appear that the 
valley of the Ta-ssu Brook was regarded as the weak spot in the 
Russian line of defence—as it was indeed considered by General 
Kuropatkin himself. By those orders the 5th Division was 
directed against the inner flank of the 1st Siberian Corps, while 
the 10th Division and the 10th Kobi Brigade were to attack the 
inner flank of the 3rd Siberian Corps. From a comparison of the 
dispositions of the two commanders it is clear, therefore, that, 
exclusive of reserves, three Japanese divisions were to be massed west 
of the Ta-ssu Brook against the 1st Siberian Corps. East of the 
brook the 10th Division, 10th Kobi Brigade, Guard Division, and 
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3rd Brigade would be opposed by the 3rd Siberian and Xth 
Corps which were occupying a very formidable position. The 
remainder of the 2nd Division and the 12th Division would, if they 
succeeded in crossing the Tai-tzu, encounter the XVIIth Corps 
and probably the forces under Generals Liubavin and Orlov, but 
they might be assisted by General Umezawa’s brigade which was 
still in the neighbourhood of Chiao-tou. 

In the eastern section of the battlefield, therefore, General 
Kuropatkin was considerably stronger than his adversary, but in 
the western section his line was somewhat inferior in strength. 
Even here, however, his large reserves gave him the power 
of meeting the attack with equal, if not superior, numbers 
so soon as the intentions of the Japanese commander should be 
disclosed. The Russian commander-in-chief had also one great 
advantage over his opponent inasmuch as he was about to accept 
battle on a position most of which had been carefully reconnoitred 
beforehand. 

Owing to its extent and diverse character, this Advanced 
Position may best be described by considering in turn each of the 
three distinct sectors of which it was composed. 

On the right flank was the Ma-yeh-tun sector, the defence of 
which was entrusted to the 1st Siberian Corps. This sector in- 
cluded the Shou-shan-pu position and had a front of about five and 
a half miles. The formation of the ground necessitated the general 

line of the Russian trenches assuming the form of 
ed cena a salient towards the enemy, and a further dis- 
Pann, advantage was the existence of heights distant 

two to three miles to the south, which commanded 
the position and enabled the Japanese to see the whole line taken 
up by the 1st Siberian Corps and to dispose their artillery accord- 
ingly. To the front and on the right flank of this sector the plain 
was thickly covered with kao-liang. The centre of the Advanced 
Position consisted of the Tsao-fan-tun sector, held by the 3rd Si- 
berian Corps, with a front of some two and a half miles. The 
right flank overlooked the valley of the Ta-ssu Brook, while the 
front extended along isolated hills separated by well-defined valleys. 
The third and left sector was formed by the Kao-li-tsun position, 
which had a front of five and a half miles, and was occupied by 
the Xth Corps. It extended along a line of comparatively steep 
hills which commanded the surrounding locality, and there were 
in consequence, no convenient approaches to it from the enemy’s 
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side. The valley of the Ta-ssu Brook, which lay between the right 
and centre sectors, was almost completely covered with kao-liang, 
which rendered mutual support by the 1st and 3rd Siberian Corps 
a matter of some difficulty. 

As regards the fortification of the position generally, the work 
of strengthening the centre and left sectors had only been begun 
on the 23rd of the month, and was not finished when the 
position was put to the test. In the Ma-yeh-tun sector matters 
were more forward. Blindages had been made in the lunettes 
and in rear of the trenches, while the kao-liang had been cut 
down along the whole front and replaced by trous-de-loup, wire- 
netting and fougasses. Even in this area, however, the work was 
not complete, and the fact that the trenches were undrained 
later on proved a source of much discomfort to their occupants. 
Owing to the rain which fell during the evening of the 30th August 
the infantry had to stand or lie in water and liquid mud, and many 
of their rifles were temporarily rendered useless. An additional 
handicap was the absence at first of plans of the position. These 
were issued generally on the 30th August; but the 1st Siberian 
Corps did not receive any until too late. 

As has been stated, the 29th had been a day of comparative 
inactivity which the Japanese employed in bringing their forces into 
line. On the morning of the 30th, the first actual collision occurred 
between some scout detachments on the left of the 1st Siberian 
Corps and the advanced troops of the 5th Division of the Japanese 
Second Army. It will be convenient, however, to begin the 
description of the action with the movements of the Japanese 
Guard Division, which had remained during the 29th in the 
neighbourhood of Ssu-fang-tai and Wei-chia-kou. 

On the evening of the 29th General Hasegawa, commanding 
this division, had issued the following orders :— 


The Japanese (1) The right wing* will advance to the attack 
First Army. at dawn and, keeping pace with the progress of 
Praae ™ the left wing, will attack the high ground west 


3rd Siberian Corps of Ya-yu-chi. 


es (2) The left wing,t keeping touch with the 


by the Guard Fourth Army, will attack the enemy north of 
Division. Meng-chia-fang. 


* 2nd Guard Brigade and 2nd Battalion 29th Kobi Regiment. 
+ Ist Guard Brigade. 
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(3) The artillery corps* will take up a position on the high 
ground north of Ssu-fang-tai, and will open fire at dawn. 

(4) The divisional reserve, lst Battalion of the 29th Kobi 
Regiment and two sections of cavalry, will assemble north-west 
of Ssu-fang-tai at 6 a.m. 


The progress of the attack, therefore, was to be regulated by the 
advance of the 1st Guard Brigade on the left. At 5.50 a.m. on the 
30th, the commander of that brigade, General Asada, was informed 
that the 10th Division on his left was about to advance, and at 

6 a.m. his artillery opened fire from a position 
The advance of which it had taken up during the night about a 
the 1st Guard ‘ ie ee 
Brigade. mile west of Hsu-chia-kou. The batteries in 

General Stolitsa’s section of the defence replied 
with great effect, particularly two batteries of the 9th Artillery 
Brigade. Their fire was directed by Colonel Sliusarenko from a 
post of observation behind a Chinese tomb about half a mile east 
of the batteries. So heavy was the firing that the British attaché 
with the Guard Division reported that “a regular canopy of 
bursting shrapnel hung over the Wei-chia-kou valley all day.” 
The Japanese artillery was plainly visible from Colonel Sliusarenko’s 
post, but although it was completely dominated it continued to 
reply intermittently until evening.t In the hope that matters 
would take a more favourable turn General Asada held back his 
infantry for a time, and it was nearly noon before he ordered 
the 2nd Guard Regiment to advance. At this stage General Ivanov 
had placed the whole of his own corps in the firing line; the 283rd 
(Bugulmin) Regiment was in local reserve, one battalion on 
the right and three on the left; in the corps reserve were two 
battalions of the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment and the 33rd (Elets) 
Regiment which had been sent over from the Xth Corps by order 
of General Kuropatkin. Well supported by their artillery, General 


* Apparently this expression includes the Guard Artillery Regiment 

and the Hijikata Battery. The 4th, 5th, and 6th Guard Batteries acted 
with the left wing, the remainder with the right wing. 
“+ A very interesting account of this action from the pen of Colonel 
Sliusarenko is given in Questions de Tactique dArtillerie, a series of 
articles by Colonel Byelyaev, which appeared in the Artilleriski Zhurnal 
and have been translated into French. The colonel claims to have silenced 
the three batteries with the Ist Guard Brigade, but the evidence of eye- 
witnesses on the Japanese side proves conclusively that they were never 
out of action for long. The two batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade fired 
5,000 rounds during the 30th and 31st August; their only casualties were 
two men wounded and three horses killed. 
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Stolitsa’s troops, the 10th and 12th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, 
were easily able to hold their own, and in this quarter of the 
field the Japanese never got within a thousand yards of the 
Russian position. Indeed, when night fell the 1st Guard Brigade 
had been unable to advance beyond the line which it had taken 
up at dawn.* 

For some hours the commander of the right wing of the Guard 
Division—the 2nd Guard Brigade—waited in accordance with his 
orders for the brigade on his left to move. At 5.50 a.m. his batteriest 
opened against the high ground north-east of Cha-lu-tzu, but as 

there was no reply they soon ceased firing. The 
The advance of commander of the 4th Guard Regiment then sent 
the 2nd Guard A 
Brigade. a strong patrol towards the hill north-west of Ya- 

yu-chi. Heavy rifle fire soon proved that this hill 
was occupied, and the situation in its immediate front being more 
or less clear the 2nd Guard Brigade waited patiently for the lst 
Guard Brigade to advance. About 9.40 am. the Russian guns 
north-east of Cha-lu-tzu came into action. A desultory artillery 
duel ensued, but the range was so great and the batteries on both 
sides were so well concealed that not much effect was produced. 

At last, tiring of delay, General Watanabe decided at 11.30 am. 
to act on his own account, and sent forward the 3rd Guard Regi- 
ment and the 2nd Battalion 29th Kobi Regiment} to the attack. 
On the left was the 2nd Battalion of the 3rd Guard Regiment; in 
the centre was the Ist Battalion; and on the right was the Kobi 
battalion. The 3rd Battalion of the 3rd Guard Regiment was in 
reserve behind the right wing. Except in the watercourses the 
ground over which the attack was made afforded very little cover 
from fire, but the left and centre battalions passed through high 
standing kao-liang by which they were to some extent hidden from 
view. The attack fell upon the 11th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
and upon the right of the 36th (Orel) Regiment§ on the southern 
slopes of height 1030. About midday these troops were reinforced 
by the two battalions of the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment and one 


* During the day the 2nd Guard Regiment which led the attack had 
71 killed and 325 wounded. The 1st Guard Regiment had 38 wounded 
only. 

+ The 2nd and 3rd Batteries, Guard Artillery Regiment, were in a valley 
three-quarters of a mile east of height 1400; the lst Battery, Guard 
Artillery Regiment, and the Hijikata Battery were in the next valley to the 
east. 

} Less the 5th Company which acted with the 4th Guard Regiment. 

§ This regiment had only come up into the firing line at 7.16 am. 
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battalion of the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment respectively, and at the 
same time the 124th (Voronej) Regiment and a battery from 
Kao-li-tsun replaced the 33rd (Elets) Regiment at Shih-chang-yu. 
The Japanese approached to within a thousand yards of the 
position without encountering much opposition; there they were 
received with heavy rifle fire, and began to advance by company 
rushes of about a hundred yards. By 1 pm. the two Guard 
battalions had succeeded in establishing themselves on the heights 
east of the Hsu-chia-kou—Meng-chia-fang road, while two com- 
panies of the 29th Kobi Regiment were on the high ground above 
Hsu-chia-kou, one company being still in that village. 

The right of the Japanese line was now prolonged by three 
companies of the 3rd Battalion of the 3rd Guard Regiment, and 
a little later the 1st Battalion 29th Kobi Regiment, came up 
from the divisional reserve and was placed in support of the 
centre of the attack. Some time earlier the 4th Guard Regiment, 
conforming to the advance of the troops on its left, had moved 
forward to the road from Hsu-chia-kou to Ya-yu-chi, and the four 
Japanese batteries had almost simultaneously opened against the 
Russian infantry and against the guns north-east of Cha-lu-tzu. 
The fire of the artillery was very effective, and some of the 
defenders* were driven from their foremost trenches. The 2nd 
Battalion of the 3rd Guard Regiment was still unable to advance, 
but the troops on its right were favoured by some dead ground, 
and between 3.30 and 4.5 p.m. the 1st Battalion of the 3rd 
Guard Regiment and the 2nd Battalion of the 29th Kobi 
Regiment forced their way up to the abandoned trenches, the 
latter being the first to set foot in the Russian lines.f Almost 
simultaneously the 3rd Battalion of the 3rd Guard Regiment 
renewed the attack upon the 34th (Syev) Regiment, and at some 
time after 6 p.m. the 9th and 11th Companies succeeded in 
storming a portion of its position. At this critical moment three 
fresh Russian battalionst filled with enthusiasm over the news 


* Belonging to the 11th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 

+ The 2nd Battalion 29th Aobi Regiment occupied the most easterly of 
the abandoned trenches at some time before 3.40 p.m. The 1st Battalion of 
the 3rd Guard Regiment reached another trench rather to the west at 
3.55 p.m., but could not enter it owing to its being swept by rifle fire from 
above. At 4.5 p.m. a second party from the same battalion occupied a 
third trench which lay to the west of the other two. 

¢ One battalion of the 34th (Syev) Regiment; one battalion of the 
122nd (Tambov) Regiment ; one battalion of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment. 
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just received of the successful repulse of the assaults on Port 
Arthur moved up from the reserve. The commander of the 
6th Battery of the 9th Artillery Brigade, also, seeing that the 
infantry defence was in danger of being broken, left his covered 
position and from the crest of height 1030 poured a heavy fire 
into the advancing Japanese at a range of little more than four 
hundred yards. It is to this prompt action of the Russian 
gunners that the ultimate failure of the attack must be largely 
attributed. A battalion of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment now 
came up in support of the 11th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
and together they drove the Japanese out of some of the captured 
trenches. 

But before this occurred the commander of the Guard 
Division had decided to suspend his attack in consequence of a 
message which had come in from his cavalry at 3.30 p.m., to the 
effect that the 10th Division and left wing of his own division 

had been heavily engaged since the morning and 
The failure of that a large column of the enemy was threaten- 
the attack of * 
the Guards. ing the Fourth Army.* For some hours longer 

the opposing lines of infantry kept up a hot 
fusillade at short range, but the situation remained unchanged, and 
at sunset the Japanese artillery ceased fire. At 9 p.m. General 
Watanabe reported to his superior that the high ground which he 
was occupying at that moment was really untenable, and that in 
case of a counter-attack he could not hold it. General Hasegawa 
therefore ordered the whole of his right wing to fall back 
to the position from which it had advanced in the morning. 
It is always a bitter disappointment when troops are com- 
pelled to relinquish ground which they have won at great cost, 
and this retirement was no exception to the rule. There 
were still five companiest which either were in reserve or had 
been only slightly engaged, and with these it had been hoped 
to make a successful night attack. But it was not to be, 


* See foot-note (*), p. 83. 
t Viz, 3rd and 4th Companies, lst Battalion, 29th Kobi Regiment at 
Heu-chia-kou. 
2nd Company, lst Battalion, 29th Kobi Regiment in front of 
Hesu-chia-kou. 
12th Company, 3rd Battalion, 3rd Guard Regiment in front of 
Hesu-chia-kou. 
10th Company, 3rd Battalion, 3rd Guard Regiment, in rear of 
Hsu-chia-kou. 
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and the 3rd Guard and 29th Kobi Regiments, carrying their 
dead and wounded,* reached their old line a little before dawn on 
the 31st. 

The skill with which the Russian batteries of General Stolitsa’s 
section of the defence had been handled had deprived the attack 
of the 2nd Guard Brigade of the support of the 1st Guard Brigade 
on its left. On the right also there had been a lack of support; 
for the 4th Guard Regiment had been unable to make headway 
owing to the failure of General Matsunaga’s 3rd Brigade—of the 
2nd Division—to co-operate with the right of the Guards. It 
appears that this brigade was intended to assist the Guard Division, 
but it was not placed directly under General Hasegawa’s orders until 
7.30 p.m. The consequence was that the Russian troops of the 
Xth Corps under General Vasilev, facing this brigade, were not 
engaged, and were able to assist in repelling the attack of the 
4th Guard Regiment to their right. During the afternoon an 
officer on General Kuroki’s staff on his own initiative rode to 
General Matsunaga and explained the situation to him. The 
latter had just received orders to rejoin the 2nd Division, but on 
learning the position of affairs on his left he agreed to attack. 
It was, however, already too late, as darkness set in just after the 
3rd Brigade began to advance. At dusk it was noticed from the 
position of the 121st (Penza) Regiment that Japanese infantry 
was moving down through the crops from the opposite slopes. 
Two batteries of the 31st Artillery Brigade and the companies of 
the firing line opened a rapid fire, to which the enemy only 
replied with rifle fire from the kao-liang. The exchange of shots 
lasted for about a quarter of an hour and then degenerated into 
desultory shooting which was kept up till 10 p.m. Fearing that 
the attack would be renewed during the night General Sluchevski 
reinforced General Vasilev’s left section of his corps with three 
battalions of the 122nd (Tambov) Regiment. But these fears 
were groundless; no night attack was made. On the whole the 
Japanese operations in this part of the battlefield were completely 
unsuccessful. 

On the left of the Guard Division the Japanese had met with 
an equally decided repulse at the hands of the troops of the 
right section of the 3rd Siberian Corps under General Danilov. 


* The 3rd Guard Regiment had 73 killed and 371 wounded, The 29th 
Kobi Regiment had 48 killed and 223 wounded. 
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Moving in three columns* the 10th Division and two regiments 
of the 10th Kobi Brigade advanced against the heights south 
and west of Tsao-fan-tun about 5 am. A 
The Japanese few minutes later the first shots were fired by 
Fourth Army. J. 1 ho dr Russi 
The attack by  S0me Japanese cavalry who drove a Russian 
the 10th Division. scout detachment from the hill 280 to the 
main position and severely punished by dis- 
mounted fire action an attempted counter-attack with the 
bayonet. Half an hour later the infantry, supported by the 
four batteries of the right column now south of Ku-chia- 
tzu and by the two batteries with the left column south of 
San-chia-tzu, attacked the isolated hill upon which the 3rd 
Battalion of the 23rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment was posted. 
The Russians advanced to meet the attack with the bayonet; 
the Japanese received their onslaught, firing in two ranks ; 
and a brief but desperate fight ensued. In little more than 
twenty minutes the Russian battalion lost all its officers, 
nearly all its non-commissioned officers, and 304 out of a total of 
502 men, and the few survivors made their way back to the 
2nd Battalion on the main position. As the practical annihilation 
of this battalion left the right of the 24th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment in some danger, General Danilov brought up the 3rd 
Battalion of the 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment from the corps 
reserve, and strengthened the left of his section with two companies 
of the 9th East Siberian Rifle Regiment of the reserve. In 
order to cover the retreat of the shattered advanced post the 
3rd Battery of the 6th East Siberian Artillery Brigade attempted 
to advance out into the open and take up a position some five 
hundred yards from the enemy, but the fire of the Japanese 
* Right Column :— 
10th Regiment. 
40th Kobi Regiment. 
One squadron. 
Four field batteries, 
Centre Column :— 
40th Regiment and some cavalry. 
Left Column :— 
20th Regiment. 
1st Battalion, 39th Regiment. 
Two field batteries and some cavalry. 
Divisional Reserve :— 
2nd and 3rd Battalions, 39th Regiment. 
20th Kobi Regiment and some cavalry. 
The 10th Kobi Regiment was in army reserve at Fen-shui-kou. 
(4726) G 
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compelled the retirement of all the guns save one, which continued 
in action until its ammunition was exhausted. 

The Japanese right column did not attempt to go forward 
beyond the captured hill. The left column, moving down the valley, 
tried to turn the Russian flank in the direction of Tsao-fan-tun. 
To meet this movement General Ivanov sent up the 1st and 

; 2nd Battalions of the 21st East Siberian Rifle 
Moai ytaniae Regiment from his reserve to his right. As the 
Corps reinforced. Japanese advanced they were taken in flank by 

the four batteries under Colonel Krishtafovich and 
in front by the 4th Battery of the 6th East Siberian Artillery 
Brigade, which had come up on the right of the 3rd Battery. 
Under the concentrated fire of these five batteries the attacking 
infantry suffered heavily, and had to be reinforced during 
the morning by two battalions of the 39th Regiment and two 
companies of the 20th Kobi Regiment. With this assistance 
they appear to have forced their way down the valley as far as 
the village of Min-chia-lan-tzu ; but when they arrived within four 
or five hundred yards of the Russian position they were deprived 
of the cover afforded by the kao-liang and found it impossible to 
advance any farther. Nevertheless, General Ivanov had to bring 
up two and a half more battalions from the corps reserve,* while 
about 7 a.m. General Kuropatkin ordered General Zasulich to 
send the 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment from the 2nd Siberian 
Corps, in General Reserve south of Liao-yang, to reinforce the 
3rd Siberian Corps. There was no change in the situation till 
shortly before noon when General Kuropatkin sent the 1st and 
2nd Batteries of the 5th East Siberian Artillery Brigade to join 
General Putilov near Pa-chia-kan-tzu,ft and about the same time 
ordered two batteries of the Ist Siberian Corps south of Fang- 
chia-tun, behind the Shou-shan-pu position, to direct their fire 
against the Japanese 10th Division. The attack was thus exposed 
to artillery fire from three directions, which did not relax till 
midday. 

The bombardment was resumed in earnest about 2 p.m., and an 
hour later, soon after the Ist Guard Brigade on the right had 
been beaten off, the Japanese 10th Division again advanced. To 
the west the fire of Colonel Krishtafovich’s batieries, aided by the 


* Two battalions of the 9th East Siberian Rifle Regiment and a half 
battalion of the 10th East Siberian Ritle Regiment. 

+ General Putilov’s force had been specially placed on the 29th August to 
watch the gap across the Ta-asu Brook. See p. 67. 
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batteries of the 1st Siberian Corps and two horse batteries with 
the 2nd Chita Cossack Regiment, broke the attack with com- 
parative ease, and enabled two battalions of the 22nd East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment of General Putilov’s force to assume the offensive 
and retake the villages Min-chia-lan-tzu and Wu-chia-kou* 
Immediately to the east of this the struggle was very hotly 
contested. The last troops in the 3rd Siberian Corps reserve, 
one battalion of the 283rd (Bugulmin) Regiment, had already 
been absorbed into the fighting line, and about 2 p.m. General 
Danilov had brought up the 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
from Shih-chang-yu. With its aid the Japanese were repulsed 
after the heaviest fighting of the whole day,t and were even 
compelled to evacuate the hill which they had wrested from 
the 23rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment in the early morning. 
A vigorous cannonade was maintained by both sides for two 
hours longer; at 6 p.m. the fire began to slacken and at 8 p.m. 
all was quiet. 

At every point, therefore, had the attack upon the 3rd Siberian 
and the Xth Corps on the 30th August ended in failure, and for 
the first time during the war Japanese troops went to their 
bivouacs smarting under a sense of defeat. 

To the west of the Ta-ssu Brook the attack upon the Ist 
Siberian Corps brought the Japanese no consolation for their 
rebuff by the 3rd Siberian Corps on theeast. The Ma-yeh-tun 
sector, where General Stakelberg’s troops were posted, comprises 

the last and most formidable of that series of 
The defences of under-features which, as already explained, are 
the Ma-yeh-tun thrown out into the plain from the main range. 
sector held by ‘i : . 
the lst Siberian his spur terminates west of the village of Shou- 
Corps. shan-pu in the commanding height 693 which rises 

abruptly from the plain. Round the western end 
of this hill, sometimes called Shou-shan-pu hill, the railway line is 
carried on an embankment ten to fifteen feet high, which added 
considerably to the strength of the defence. At the point where 
the railway curves the ground to the east could be swept by fire 
from a strong line of trenches on that side, and another line of 


* Apparently this was the “large column of the enemy ” reported by the 
Guard cavalry. See p. 79. 

+ The Japanese 10th Regiment had 151 killed and 495 wounded ; the 40th 
Regiment 72 killed, 309 wounded. The other regiments did not suffer quite 
so heavily. For further details see Appendices 7 and 8, 


(4726) a2 
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trenches ran from the railway to the village of Ku-chia-tzu. There 
was a good field of fire from the embankment itself and it afforded 
protection against artillery. On its western side was a rain-filled 
borrow pit. Four hundred yards south-west of the bend in the 
railway a cottage with outhouses was prepared for all-round defence 
with strongly made parapets revetted with sleepers. The village 
of Ma-yeh-tun had been well fortified, and to the east ran a ditch 
from which the southern front of the position could to a certain 
extent be flanked. Below the crest of the Shou-shan-pu hill were 
skilfully constructed breastworks of rock and sandbags, and on its 
flank was a trench whence fire could be delivered to north or south. 
From near the summit a double flight of easy steps led through a 
shady grove, on the verge of which stood a Chinese temple, down 
to the plain in rear. 

From the point where the spur leaves the main range the 
Russian left was drawn back sharply along the Hsiao-yang-tzu 
—Hsin-li-tun road. Another road runs due north from Hsiao- 
yang-tzu village and crosses the ridge through a well-marked 
depression. Behind this two batteries were placed. About 
a mile further west the main Liao-yang road runs through a second 
depression, and in the low ground between it and the height 693 
were three more batteries. From the heights the view over the 
plains to the south and west is very extensive; but to the east 
the foot hills of the main range afford a somewhat easier 
line of approach against the left of the line held by the 34th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment. In the dry season the trenches held by 
the 3rd and 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiments would have been 
liable to enfilade or even reverse fire from long range guns posted 
beyond the Russian right ; but the sodden condition of the ground 
at the time of the battle made the movement of heavy ordnance so 
difficult that little danger was to be expected from that direction. 
Along the front of the spur were two or more tiers of trenches 
connected by covered ways with roomy splinterproofs behind the 
ridge. From three to four hundred yards in front of these trenches, 
and under fire from them, was the obstacle, which consisted of 
a broad band of high barbed wire, rows of military pits, or a 
combination of both. Wide gaps were left in the obstacles in 
front of the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment and there were 
no obstructions on the roads. To complete these elaborate 
arrangements a light railway to carry ammunition and supplies 
had been laid through the fields as far as the gun position at 
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Fang-chia-tun.* Such was the position to be attacked by the 
Japanese Second Army. 

Without doubt the position was well adapted for the 
defence of Liao-yang from the south and west, and under 
the skilful direction of Major-General Velichko every feature 
had been turned to the best possible advantage. Its length 
measured round the curve was nearly six miles, but its great 
natural strength rendered a large garrison unnecessary. For a 
distance of about a thousand yards from the lowest trenches the 
tall millet had been broken down toa height of about three feet, 
so that it presented a considerable obstacle to movement without 
affording cover. Behind the hills the Russian reserves could 
move freely, unobserved, while the artillery of the defence was 
so well hidden that the flashes could not be seen even at night 
Communications were all that could be desired; the ground on 
the right was favourable for counter-attack; and the line of 
retreat led by many roads across the plain to the bridges over the 
Tai-tzu. Lastly, the position of nearly every Japanese gun, 
although hidden in the kao-liang, could be noted either from the 
height 693 or from the Russian captive balloon. 

Immediately upon the receipt of Marshal Oyama’s instructions 
on the evening of the 29th,t General Oku had issued the 


following orders :— 
(1) The enemy holds a strongly fortified 


ae position on the heights south of Shou- 
General Oku’s shan-puand Hsin-li-tun. The Japanese 
orders for the 1st Cavalry Brigade advanced on the 
attack. 29th to Wang-erh-tun. 


(2) The Second Army will advance to-morrow, 30th August, 
to the line Shou-shan-pu—Fang-chia-tun. 

(3) The 3rd Division will leave the Sha Ho at 5 a.m. and 
advance between the Ta-erh—Hei-niu-chuang road and 


* “About two miles south of Liao-yang a complete terminal (portable 
railway) system was constructed by the side of the Manchurian railway, 
and a line, with branches, swept around from these terminals, between the 
town and the fortified line, extending about 12 miles to the eastward, in the 
valley of the Tai-tzu. The terminal system consisted of seven parallel spurs, 
at intervals of about 200 feet, the spurs being 1,000 feet long. Between the 
spurs the spaces were for storage of provision, siege materials, ammunition, 
ete, and a part of it was covered in. This system was not available during 
the battle in that vicinity, as its removal began before the battle was well 
under way.” Report by Captain W. V. Judson, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. 

t See p. 70. 
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the railway, against the heights south-east of Shou- 
shan-pu. One regiment of the Artillery Brigade is 
attached to this division. 

(4) The 6th Division will leave the line of the Sha Ho at 
5 a.m., co-operating with the left of the 3rd Division, and 
will march along the road west of the railway through the 
villages of Tun-tai, Ta-yao-tun, Ta-hung-chi, Li-chieh-pu, 
and Liu-chia-san-chia-tzu. 

(5) The 4th Division will leave the line of the Sha Ho at 
6 am.,and taking the road west of the 6th Division, 
will assemble its main body at the southern edge of 
Hsing-lung-tai. 

(6) The Artillery Brigade, less one regiment attached to the 
8rd Division, will, for marching purposes, follow close 
behind the 6th Division, but should the road be heavy it 
will take the main road. 

(7) The Foot Artillery will leave its quarters at 5 am., and 
following the main road, proceed to Tu-tai-tzu. 

(8) The 11th Kobi Brigade will march at 5 a.m. and follow the 
railway line to Sha-ho village. 

(9) The army commander will leave his quarters at 5 a.m., 
and will proceed along the railway to the hill immediately 
east of Sha-ho village. 


The exact orders for the Fourth Army are not known, but it is 
clear that the 5th Division on the west of the Ta-ssu Brook was 
to co-operate with the right of the Second Army in the attack 
upon Hsin-li-tun. It has already been described how the other 

division—the 10th—operated on the east of the 
The Japanese = brook with the Guard Division of the First 
pido te Cae Army. With the intention noted above the 5th 

Division, moving in two columns, crossed the line 
Shan-chia-pu—Hei-niu-chuang at 4 am. on the 30th. The 41st 
Regiment was on the right; the 21st Regiment, the 5th Artillery 
Regiment, and a company of engineers were on the left. 
The 11th and 42nd Regiments and the two remaining companies 
of engineers were in reserve. The right column reached Ta-wa 
after encountering some opposition from Russian infantry scout 
detachments, while the left occupied the village of Hsiao-yang-tzu 
where it came into touch with the 3rd Division on its left. 
The reserves remained in rear of the right column and did not 
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fire a shot all day. The artillery took up a position north-east of 
Ying-tao-yuan whence it opened fire about 6 a.m. 

Meanwhile the 3rd Division was also moving forward in two 
columns, each accompanied by three batteries of the divisional 
artillery. The 13th Artillery Regiment was attached to the left 
column, The 34th Regiment and the engineers followed in 

reserve along the main road. At 6.30 a.m., the 


oe ay leading troops of the two columns reached the 
Fourth Armies, _ Villages of Hei-niu-chuang and Tu-tai-tzu. There 
The ere ne they came under fire from the 1st and 3rd 
eas “Batteries of the 9th East Siberian Artillery 


Siberian Corps Brigade, whereupon all nine batteries in the 
by the 3rdand Japanese left column unlimbered in the kao-liang 
5th Divisions. . 

east of Tu-tai-tzu. Since a frontal attack upon the 
Russian position did not offer any hope of success, General Oshima 
determined to move towards the hills on his right and, in 
conjunction with the left of the 5th Division, to deliver his attack 
through Hsiao-yang-tzu. When this preliminary movement was 
completed the regiments and brigades had lost their original 
formation. On the right was the 18th Regiment of the 
17th Brigade; next to it came the 6th Regiment of the 5th 
Brigade; then the 21st Regiment, which belonged to the 5th 
Division of the Fourth Army. On the left of the 21st was the 
33rd Regiment of the 5th Brigade, and in rear was the 34th 
Regiment of the 17th Brigade. Thus intermingled, the two 
divisions, the 3rd of the Second Army and the 5th of the Fourth 
Army, advanced to the attack with a wide gap separating them 
from the 6th Division on their left. 

On the Russian side, even before the attack developed, General 
Stakelberg, commanding the Ist Siberian Corps, had called upon 
the commander-in-chief for reinforcements of a division, or at least 
a brigade, and had sent the 35th East Siberian Rifle Regiment from 
his corps reserve to Fang-chia-tun. General Kuropatkin appears to 
have made no reply until about 9 a.m.; he then informed General 
Stakelberg that, owing to the danger which was threatening 
General Ivanov, he would not be able to spare any troops until 
the attacks upon the 3rd Siberian Corps had ceased. He added 
that General Stakelberg was to render every possible assistance to 
the troops on his left, but that if they should be driven back—a 
contingency which the commander-in-chief distinctly stated he 
hoped might not occur—the 1st Siberian Corps was also to retire 
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to the Main Position, where it was to defend the western front 
between Forts IV and V and hold the redoubts near them. The 
attack against the 33rd and 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiments now 
began to make itself felt, and General Stakelberg sent a second 
appeal which seems to have crossed General Kuropatkin’s message. 
At 9 a.m. he also placed two battalions of the 35th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment at the disposal of General Kondratovich, at the same 
time warning him that for the rest of the day he would have to 
rely entirely upon his own resources. Half an hour later, seeing 
that there was as yet no danger to his western flank, he ordered 
one of the batteries on his right to change front and to shell 
the Japanese as they advanced through the hills against his left. 

With this assistance the Japanese 3rd and 5th Divisions were 
successfully checked, and even when the 34th Regiment, from 
the reserve,* was brought up on their left no appreciable progress 
was made. Indeed, so obvious and complete was the check that 
just about this time General Kuropatkin himself ordered the 
battery on General Kondratovich’s left to desist for a moment from 
assisting the 1st Siberian Corps, and to turn its fire upon the 
Japanese 10th Division, which was then attacking the right of the 
3rd Siberian Corps on the far side of the Ta-ssu Brook.t Seeing 
that his right column was making no progress, General Oku 
sent a battalion of the 4th Foot Artillery{ and the 23rd Kobi 
Regiment to its assistance; but it was still unable to make any 
impression upon the defence. Nevertheless, the situation on the 
left of the 1st Siberian Corps was very serious. - It was difficult 
to defend such an extended position without local reserves, and 
the gap between the Ist and 3rd Siberian Corps, covered as it was 
with thick kao-liang, enabled the enemy to move unseen up the 
valley of the brook. To guard against danger from that quarter 
General Kondratovich sent half a company of the 35th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment to his extreme left flank and ordered 
a mounted scout detachment to reconnoitre southwards from 
Nan-pa-li-chuang. 

While the Japanese had been pressing their attack in the 
hills, the turning movement from the west against the Shou- 
shan-pu heights had been greatly delayed. At 5 am., the 6th 
Division, marching west of the railway, crossed the Sha Ho in 


* Of the 3rd Division. 
+ See p. 82. 
} Sixteen 3°5-inch mortars. 
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two columns. On the right were the 11th Brigade and the 
6th Artillery Regiment: on the left were the 23rd Regiment 
and a company of engineers. The 48th Regiment 
The Japanese in divisional reserve followed the right column. 
Second Army. Heavy rain fell at intervals throughout the 
The attack upon ‘ 
the-westrat day, converting the low ground into a swamp, 
Shou-shan-pu by so that in spite of every effort it was not 
the 6th Division. yntil 9.30 a.m. that the left column established 
itself between Ta-chao-chia-tai and Pai-chia-lao- 
kuo-wo, while the right column did not come up into line 
for an hour and a half later. Until the Japanese infantry 
deployed the only fighting on this flank of the position had 
been a bombardment of the height 693 by the artillery of 
the cavalry brigade, to which the 2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack 
Battery replied from the neighbourhood of Huang-chia-tun. 
Further to the west General Mishchenko’s cavalry had turned 
small parties of Japanese cavalry out of the villages of Ping-ma-tun 
and Wu-lun-tai shortly after 8 am. The kao-liang, however, so 
screened the battery accompanying the Japanese cavalry that it 
continued to inflict very heavy losses on the Ist East Siberian 
Artillery Brigade. On hearing of the appearance of Japanese 
infantry* in this direction, General Kuropatkin sent two battalions 
of the 10th (Omsk) Siberian Regimentt and eight squadrons of the 
4th and 5th Cossacks} to strengthen Gencral Mishchenko, but they 
did not reach him until after midday. Meanwhile the Japanese 
field artillery had been even more hampered than the infantry by the 
state of the ground ; and it was not till 1 p.m. that the thirty-six 
guns of the 6th Artillery Regiment came into action on the knoll 224. 
The Russian batteries south of Shou-shan-pu replied, but the 
range was so great that little injury was inflicted by cither 
side. 

The movements of the Japanese 6th Division had bcen 
watched since carly morning from the summit of Shou-shan-pu 
as well as from the captive balloon, and at 12.45 p.m. General 
Stakelberg again asked for reinforcements. But before his 


* [t is improbable that there were any Japanese infantry so far west, 
although the scout detachment of the 13th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
reported three companies of Japanese infantry in Wu-lun-tai. Possibly 
these were dismounted cavalry, or infantry acting in support of the 
cavalry. 

+ From the 4th Siberian Corps in General Reserve. 

} From the Siberian Cossack Division in General Reserve. 
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message reached head-quarters two battalions of the 19th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment,* the 12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment,f and one and a half batteries were already on their 
way to join him. A little later the 7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment and twelve more guns were sent up from the 
4th Siberian Corps towards Hsi-pa-li-chuang. But before these 
reinforcements reached the front the attack upon height 693 had | 
begun. 

At midday the Japanese right brigade, the 11th of the 6th 
Division, deployed north-west of Po-pu-tzu. An hour later the 
45th Regiment occupied a village half a mile south-west of 
Ma-yeh-tun, and advanced with its right flank east of the railway. 
On its left was the 1st Battalion of the 13th Regiment, whose 
remaining two battalions were in reserve at Po-pu-tzu. The 
divisional artillery was far to the rear and, except for the 13th 
Regiment with the 3rd Division on the right, the batteries of the 
artillery brigade did not come into action all day. The guns of the 
4th Division bombarded height 693 from Li-chieh-pu; but again 
the range was so great that the guns afforded little aid to the 
infantry. Being practically deprived of artillery support the 
Japanese 11th Brigade could make no headway in face of the fire 
by which it was being met, and at 1.40 p.m. the 24th Brigade was 
ordered to attack the village of Ku-chia-tzu. Leaving two battalions 
in reserve the 23rd and 48th Regiments advanced through the tall 
kao-liang without firing a shot until they came within a thousand 
yards of the position, where they were received by heavy rifle and 
machine gun fire. 

The attack was now pressed with very great determination, 
but the inevitable delay in delivering it had given General 
Stakelberg ample time to make his dispositions. One battalion 
of the 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment was sent from the corps 
reserve to prolong the right near the village of Huang-chia-tun, 
while another battalion of that regiment joined the 3rd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment on General Gerngross’s left. At the 
same time the remaining battalion of the 35th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment, also from the reserve, was placed at the 
disposal of General Kondratovich. By these movements the 


* From the 2nd Siberian Corps in General Reserve. One battalion of 
this regiment was at Pa-chia-kan-tzu with the Ist and 2nd Batteries of the 
6th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 

t+ From the 4th Siberian Corps in General Reserve, 
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original corps reserve was reduced to one battalion of the 36th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment and the three battalions of the 
2nd East Siberian Rifle Regiment; but by 2 p.m. the two 
battalions of the 19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment from the 
2nd Siberian Corps had reached Fang-chia-tun, and the 17th and 
20th East Siberian Rifle Regiments of the same corps were on 
their way to Hsi-pa-li-chuang. Again and again did the Japanese 
strive to carry the Russian trenches west of the railway, and their 
losses in front of the villages of Ku-chia-tzu and Ma-yeh-tun were 
extremely heavy.* Although the ground on this flank was com- 
paratively open the struggle here was much more bitter than in 
General Kondratovich’s section. But the defence stood firm, and 
in contrast to his appeals for help earlier in the day, General 
Stakelberg reported at 4.40 p.m. that he had not yielded a single 
foot of ground. 

A quarter of an hour before General Stakelberg dispatched 
this message General Oku had received the following order from 
the Japanese commander-in-chief :— 


(1) The enemy in front of the 10th Division of Nodzu’s army 
has assumed the offensive.t 

The Japanese (2) The Second Army must without delay 

Second Army 

called upon to expel the enemy from the Shou-shan-pu 

assist the Fourth. height, and come to the assistance of the 


division in difficulties. 


Though the men of the Second Army had now been marching 
and fighting for twelve hours, and though the prospect before them 
was far from encouraging, there was no hesitation. The commander 
of the 4th Division sent four of his battalionst to prolong the 
left of the 6th Division and moved his artillery forward to 
Fu-chia-chuang. Of the actual attack he then made little is 
known except that it failed completely. At one moment the 
Russian right appears to have been in danger of being turned, 


* On this day the Japanese 45th Regiment lost 130 men killed and 
417 wounded ; the 48th had 246 killed and 315 wounded, a most unusual 
proportion, 

+ Apparently the counter-attack by the 22nd East Siberian Regiment 
(see p. 83) was again referred to. 

$ The 9th Regiment and the 3rd Battalion of the 38th Regiment. The 
former lost 6 killed and 44 wounded, the latter had 29 wounded. The 12th 
and 43rd Aobi Regiments also seem to have been brought up some time 
during the afternoon, but they can have taken no part in the attack, for 
the 4th Division suffered hardly any casualties on this day. See Appendix 7, 
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but at the critical moment the 12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment* and twelve guns arrived upon the scene. This regiment 
was moving southward along the railway, under the command of 
Colonel Dobrotin, and at the request of Colonel Lesh, the com- 
mander of the Ist East Siberian Rifle Regiment, it turned westward 
to fall upon the Japanese left. Its onslaught was unexpected. 
Eight of the gunst came into action near Yu-chia-chuang-tzu, and 
the infantry succeeded in driving the Japanese out of the village 
of Chou-chia-pu-tzu. There the regiment was reinforced by two 
battalions of the 7th(Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment* and 
three companies of the 19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment.f In this 
quarter of the field a dropping fire was kept up until 11 p.m.; 
but elsewhere, except for the sound of parties of stretcher bearers 
moving over the ground in search of wounded, all was silent after 
8 p.m. On the extreme right General Mishchenko, whose force by 
2 p.m, amounted to twenty-four squadrons and twelve guns, seized 
the village of Shui-chiu-an and then made an unsuccessful attack on 
Wu-lun-tai. At 6 p.m, two battalions of the 10th (Omsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment* joined him, and under their protection he 
bivouacked for the night at Tan-chuang-tzu. 

On both sides of the Ta-ssu valley, therefore, the Japanese 
had been repulsed with heavy loss. But fortune had certainly 
been against them on the 30th August. It was the rain which 
caused the turning movement of the 6th Division to be so slow that 

when its attack was delivered the Guard Division, 
The Japanese the Fourth Army, and the right of the Second 
repulsed all Army had already been checked. At the end of 
along the line of poy 
the Advanced the day, however, the Japanese 4th Division, 
Position. which, it will be remembered, had been left at 

the disposal of the commander-in-chief, was still 
practically intact, for it had played a very small part in the 
action. It seems that Marshal Oyama kept this large force in 
reserve on his left in order to repel a possible counter-attack. 
But, so far from making any stroke of this nature, for which 
the ground was favourable, General Kuropatkin preferred to 
use his reserves to strengthen each point as it was threatened; 
and at the conclusion of the day’s fighting even the seventeen 


* Of the 4th Siberian Corps in General Reserve. 

+ The remaining four guns sank so deep in the mud that they could not 
be worked. 

}¢ Of the 2nd Siberian Corps in General Reserve. 
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battalions nominally remaining under his control were widely 
scattered.* 

But whilst the Japanese main attack was still beating itself in 
vain against the front and right of the Russian Advanced Position, 
and long before the result of the day’s fighting could be decided, 
the commander of the Japanese First Army was taking the initial 
steps in the actual execution of the movement which was to have 
such a great influence on the battle and consequently on the whole 
campaign. 

Since Sunday, the 28th August, General Kuroki had been 
preparing to cross to the right bank of the Tai-tzu. At midday 
on the 30th, during the heat of the action along the whole front, 
he received from the Guards certain information which pointed to 

the fact that the Russians were evacuating Liao- 
The Japanese yang.t At 1 p.m. he issued orders for the con-’ 


Hoe Army. templated movement to be carried out that 
reparations a ee 5 

for crossing night. The 12th Division was to cross at Lien- 
the Tai-tzu. tao-wan, whence it was to advance to Kung-ku- 


fen. A portion of troops, with which were the 
bridging columns of the Guard and 2nd Divisions, was to be 
left to act as a covering party between Shuang-miao-tzu and 


* At Ta-ling-tzu, eight battalions— 
Two battalions 8th (Tomsk), two battalions 10th (Omsk), and the 
11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments. 
At Hsi-pa-li-chuang three battalions— 
17th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
Between Forts IV and V six battalions— 
9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment, and two battalions of the 
85th (Viborg) Regiment, the firat regiment of the Ist Corps to reach 
the front from Europe. The Tobolsk Regiment appears to have 
been sent back to Ta-ling-tzu at dawn on the 31st August. 

In the evening the two regiments of General Orlov’s division of the 
5th Siberian Corps also received orders to march during the following day, 
the 3lst, from the northern Sha Ho to Yen-tai. 

+ It is not known exactly what this information was, nor is it known 
to what extent General Kuroki was influenced by it; but it is known that 
the Japanese believed that the Russians began their retreat on the 30th. 
From the morning of that day trains with sick, wounded, and stores 
commenced to leave Liao-yang for the north, and continued to follow each 
other at intervals of five or six minutes. It is stated that these trains were 
seen from a Japanese observing station, a mile and a half north of height 
1302, to the north of Hei-yu, and that their passage was taken to show 
that the Russians were destroying their stores preparatory to an immediate 
retreat. On the 3lst four large fires broke out in Liao-yang, and the 
balloon which had hitherto floated over the battlefield disappeared. The 
prompt decision made by General Kuroki on the 30th ia strong presumptive 
evidence that he also at this time believed that the Russians were retreating. 
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Tiao-shui-lu and to construct a bridge at Chiang-kuan-tun.* The 
2nd Division was to leave its artillery near Tiao-shui-lu to cover 
the advance with its fire, while its infantry was to follow the 
12th Division across the river and move to Kuan-tun. The Guard 
Division was to continue to co-operate with the Fourth Army, while 
General Umezawa’s brigade was to advance towards Pen-hsi-hu. 
Having issued these orders General Kuroki started for An-ping to 
superintend operations, but while on his way he heard from the 
chief of the staff of the Guard Division that the Russians had 
brought twenty-three more guns into action near Ya-yu-chi and 
had also assumed the offensive against the 10th Division. Since 
he did not feel justified, in these circumstances, in moving the 
whole of the 2nd Division to the north bank of the Tai-tzu, he 
placed General Matsunaga’s brigade—the 3rd—with one mountain 
and two field batteries under the commander of the Guard Division. 
But the orders for the 15th Brigade and the 2nd Division were 
not countermanded. And it is interesting to note that their 
movement over the river was not put off on account of the failure 
of the Japanese main attack on the Advanced Position, though the 
news of this failure must have reached General Kuroki before the 
troops actually crossed. 

Strong infantry patrols crossed the Tai-tzu at different points 
near Lien-tao-wan during the 30th, and by evening a detachment 
had occupied Swallow’s Nest Hill. That night the 23rd Brigade of 
the 12th Division assembled at Lien-tao-wan in accordance with its 

orders, and the leading units of the main body 
The crossing began to ford the Tai-tzu at midnight.t Two 
of a pet squadrons of cavalry crossed somewhat higher 
a sc ee up about the same time, and hurried off north-east 
August. in order to get into touch with the Umezawa 

Brigade which was expected to have got over by 
that time also. The Japanese scem to have been quite confident 
that the Russians were retreating, or that they had found a 
gap in the protective dispositions along the river, for all the 


* One battalion from the 23rd Brigade, and two companies from the 
12th Brigade were detailed for this duty. The bridge when constructed was 
about 170 yards in length, and consisted of thirty-four pontoons, anchored 
bow and stern, and of trestles placed about four paces apart, the superstruc- 
ture being covered with kuo-liang. 

+ The river was here some two hundred yards wide and about three feet 
deep, and the current was so rapid that the men had to hold each other by 
the arm. 
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ordinary precautions of night operations in the presence of the 
enemy were neglected. No measures to preserve secrecy were 
taken, and the men were allowed to talk and smoke. This 
confidence was not misplaced. The crossing was effected without 
opposition and without accident. 

And not only was the actual passage of the river undisturbed. 
The Japanese who had crossed were allowed to establish them- 
selves on the right bank practically without interference during 
the whole of the next day. At 4 am. on the 31st August the 

1st and 2nd Battalions of the 46th Regiment and 
Japanese move- a section of cavalry occupied Yen-chu-cheng. 
menta north of At 8 a.m., the 14th Regiment came up on the 
the Tai-tzu Ho on ins 
the 3lst August, Tight of the 46th Regiment. After driving a 

party of Russians, estimated at about two hundred 
and fifty, out of Kuan-tun the Japanese advanced guard occupied 
the hills west of that village at 11 am, At 1.30 p.m. the 12th 
Brigade was deployed on the right of the 23rd Brigade, while 
the 12th Cavalry Regiment reconnoitred in a north-westerly 
direction towards the Yen-tai mines branch railway; at 3 p.m. 
the 15th Brigade, of the 2nd Division, came up on the left. 
Throughout the 31st there was no further movement on this 
flank, but patrols discovered that the enemy was in position 
to the west, and from midday until nearly 6 p.m. the artillery of 
the 2nd Division near Tiao-shui-lu exchanged shots across the 
river with Russian guns near Hei-ying-tai, The Japancse 
entrenched themselves on the position they had gained, so as to 
be prepared to make an obstinate defence should an attack be 
made against them. Nothing, however, had as yet occurred to 
suggest the likelihood of such a counter-stroke, for the small 
Russian cavalry and infantry detachments, which had so far been 
discovered in front, had withdrawn in a westerly and north- 
westerly direction without offering any kind of resistance. 

General Kuroki and the head-quarters of the First Army 
moved from An-ping to Hei-yu at 1 p.m. on this day, and at 
11 p.m. he issued his orders for the morrow. The 15th Brigade 
was to take Manju Yama* and the village of Hsi-kuan-tun, 

* In the course of the battle the low ridge north-east of Hsi-kuan-tun 
became known to the Japanese as “ Manju Yama,” or “ Rice-Cake Hill,” from 
its fancied resemblance to that article of fuod ; aud to the Russians as ‘‘Nyejin” 
Hill, owing to its gallant defence by the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment. The 


former name is, perhaps, the better known and has been adopted for use in 
this account. 
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and was then to push on to the height 920, on which the 

138th (Bolkhov) Regiment was posted. The 12th Division 
was to prolong the line to the right, and 

General Kuroki’s yitimately to fall upon the Russian communi- 

orders for the 1st 

September. cations with Mukden. The Guard Division was 
to continue to co-operate with the Fourth Army. 

That the Japanese 12th Division should have succeeded in thus 
crossing the river unobserved by the Russians is in itself remark- 
able. Further, that this division and a brigade should have been 
allowed to advance, occupy positions and establish themselves 

north of the Tai-tzu practically without moles- 
anes nueiee tation during a whole day—the 31st—seems 
dispositions to 2) 
meet the Japanese sufficiently extraordinary to justify a somewhat 
advance across detailed account of the Russian measures of 
the Lass protection on this flank, where, indeed, such a 
move on the part of the enemy had been feared all along. 

On the 30th August the River Tai-tzu was observed by cavalry 
disposed as follows:—General Liubavin, with eleven squadrons 
and four horse mountain guns, watched the river from Hsiao- 
hsi-erh on the east down to and including Pen-hsi-hu on the 
west, where his main body lay. Immediately below that place his 
posts came into touch with those of the 2nd Daghestan Cavalry 
Regiment which was responsible from that point down as far as 
Kan-sha. The next cavalry unit was the 52nd Nyejin Dragoons 
drawn from Major-General Prince Orbeliani’s detachment belonging 
to the XVIIth Corps. This regiment had its head-quarters at 
Kung-ku-fen and the right of its observation line was at Hsi-kuan- 
tun. It is not clear from any available record where the left of 
its sphere of observation lay, but it seems natural to suppose that 
its posts were to get touch with the 2nd Daghestan Cavalry 
Regiment at Kan-sha, Between Hsi-kuan-tun and Liao-yang the 
river line was adequately guarded by General Yanzhul’s 3rd 
Infantry Division and by the Mu-chang detachment, and can be 
eliminated from consideration. 

The portion of the Tai-tzu Ho which really claims attention 
is the stretch between Hsiao-hsi-erh and Hsi-kuan-tun. As has 
been said General Liubavin was responsible from Pen-hsi-hu as far 
up as Hsiao-hsi-erh. He had two squadrons at San-chia-tzu, and if 
those squadrons may be assumed to be responsible for the river line 
east of them, the scope of the present investigation can be still 
further limited by omitting those two squadrons from the question, 
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and by dealing only with the length of river between San-chia-tzu 
and Hsi-kuan-tun. The distance between these two places along 
the river bank amounts to approximately thirty-five miles, and 
this length was under observation by twenty-one squadrons.* So 
much for the line generally. Narrowing the investigation to that 
portion of the river which was actually forced by the Japanese 
First Army—from Kan-sha to Hsi-kuan-tun—a distance of ten 
miles was watched by six squadrons of the 52nd Dragoons. These 
figures show the task which the cavalry actually on the river line 
had to perform. 

General Bilderling was responsible for the left flank of the 
Russian army generally, and had at his disposal ten additional 
squadrons of cavalry.t These were available for reinforcing, and 
do not include two which were with General Yanzhul west of Hsi- 
kuan-tun, and therefore outside the line now under consideration. 
On this day, therefore, distributed along the right bank of the Tai- 
tzu, between San-chia-tzu and Hsi-kuan-tun, a distance of thirty- 
five miles, were twenty-one squadrons, with ten more behind 
them, or a total of thirty-one in all. 

The first intimation that the Russians had of General Kuroki’s 
enormously important move was received about 5.30 a.m. on the 
31st. Shortly before that an officer of the 52nd Dragoons, who 
was with a piquet near Kuan-tun, reported to his commander, 
Colonel Stakhovich at Kung-ku-fen, that the Japanese had begun 
to ford the river west and south of Yen-chu-cheng, and that his 
party had heen forced to retire. This information may have 
referred to the infantry patrols, sent over in advance of the main 
crossing, to the advanced guard of the 12th Division, or to both. 
Upon its receipt a squadron of dragoons was sent to the front, got 
into touch with the enemy, lost one man killed and three wounded, 


Squadrons. 

* General Liubavin’s force, re two a pias at 
San-chia-tzu 9 
2nd Daghestan Cavalry Regiment. “0 ae 6 
52nd Nyejin Dragoons wee ae 6 
21 

+ Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment, XVIIth Corps, 
forming part of Prince Orbeliani’s detachment 5 
In reserve of XVIIth Corps ace ae eee 5 
10 

(4726) H 
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and then fell back. Another squadron sent out later also fell back. 
Whereupon the whole of the 52nd Dragoons retired to the left 
flank of the XVIIth Corps. Meanwhile the commander of the 
regiment had at 6.30 a.m. reported the crossing to Prince Orbeliani, 
his immediate superior, and to General Dobrzhinski, commanding 
the 35th Infantry Division. But there is no record of either of 
these generals having taken steps either to seek further intelligence 
or to grapple with the alarming situation with the forces at their 
disposal. 

At 9 am., however, the tidings reached the commander of 
the XVIIth Corps, General Bilderling, who issued orders for 
immediate action. General Dobrzhinski was ordered without 
delay to occupy a position near Hsi-kuan-tun and if possible to 
send out some guns to shell the place of crossing. Similarly 
Prince Orbeliani was ordered to take his cavalry towards Kung- 
ku-fen and to open fire on the Japanese crossing the river. It 
may be noted here that if the Japancse were still supposed to be 
in the act of crossing—as would appear to have been General 
Bilderling’s belief—it is questionable whether ordering infantry 
merely to take up a position was, in the circumstances, a 
sufficiently active use of that arm. However, these instructions 
contained a scheme for dealing with the enemy, and were issued 
promptly. General Bilderling also sent a telegram to General 
Liubuvin at Pen-hsi-hu, directing him, while still observing his 
own piece of river, to co-operate by striking against the Japanese 
rear. Owing, it is believed, to a break-down of the ficld telephone 
service no news of these events reached the commander-in-chief, 
then in Liao-yang, till 11 am. 

The execution of General Bilderling’s orders seems to have 
been the reverse of prompt. General Dobrzhinski was not in posi- 
tion until nearly 3 p.w., when he posted sevey and a half battalions 
with forty-eight guns* on the heights south-west and north-east, 
of Hsi-kuan-tun, and kept six battalions, fifty-six guns and six 
and a half squadrons in rear at Sha-ho-tun.f The units in front 
immediately began to entrench and to push out scouts, and one 


* Three battalions 138th. (Bolkhov) Regiment, two battalious 137th 
(Nyejin) Regiment, two and a half battalions 10th (Novoingermanland) 
Regiment, lst Battery 3rd Artillery Brigade, lst, 2nd, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
Batteries 35th Artillery Brigade. 

+ 139th (Morshansk) Regiment, two battalions 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment, 
3rd, 4th, and 5th Batteries 35th Artillery Brigade, 1st and 3rd Siberian 
Artillery Divisions, two squadrons 51st Chernigc v Dragoons, four and a half 
squadrons Ussuri Cossacks. 
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battery fired a few rounds against the Japanese near Kuan-tun. 
Major-General Prince Orbeliani’s assistance at this vital juncture 
was not effective. He gave orders for a reconnaissance towards 
Hsi-kuan-tun, but while his force of two battalions of infantry, 
eleven squadrons, and six guns* was on its way to the front, news 
arrived that the Japanese had crossed, whereupon he withdrew 
his force to the left of the XVIIth Corps first to Hou-hei-ying-tai, 
then to Yang-chia-pu-tzu—in which direction the 52nd Dragoons 
had preceded him. This allowed the Japanese to advance 
absolutely unhindered, and to deploy at their leisure opposite the 
Hsi-kuan-tun position. As late as | p.m. General Bilderling was 
still uncertain as to the strength of the enemy and the direction of 
his advance, and at 1.10 p.m. he ordered General Dobrzhinski to 
send out scout detachments which were to remain out all night 
and harass the Japanese. General Orbeliani was, at the same time, 
directed to carry out a similar duty. About 4 pm. General 
Dobrzhinski sent forward six companies of the 10th (Novoinger- 
manland) Regiment to Kung-ku-fen, and a company of the 
139th (Morshansk) Regiment with two squadrons of the Ussuri 
Cossacks were detached to Wu-ting Shan. But there is no record 
of any valuable information having been thus obtained by the 
Russians, nor were the Japanese apparently disturbed during the 
night. 

Meanwhile, it was reported at 5.40 p.m. from the Russian 
observing station on height 1057, some eight miles from Lien-tao- 
wan, that the Japanese were constructing a pontoon bridge there. 
As the bridging operations commenced at 1.30 p.m. and the 
pontoons arrived between three and four o’clock, some delay must 
have taken place before the observing station discovered that a 
bridge was being constructed. Finally, about 6 p.m., some Russian 
scouts sent in word that a battalion of Japanese infantry and 
ten squadrons of cavalry were near Ta-yao-pu, about three miles 
south of the Yen-tai miues.t 

The actual fighting here during the day was almost entirely 
confined to artillery fire, mostly across the waters of the Tai-tzu Ho. 
About 10 am.a Japanese battery near Ying-shou-pu opened fire 

* Two battalions of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment, the 52nd Nyejin 
Dragoons, the Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment, and the 4th Trans-Baikal 
Cossack Battery. 

+ The Yen-tai mines had a garrison of one company of the 10th 


(Novoingermanland) Regiment, three companies of the Ist (Strietensk) 
Siberian Infantry Regiment, and two guns of the 7th Frontier Guard Battery. 


(4726) H2 
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on the Russian works under construction near Tso-fan-kou. At 
3 p.m. another Japanese battery near Hsia-ping-chu fired on the 
12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment, and then transferred its attentions 
to the 1st Battery of the 3rd Artillery Brigade to the north of 
Hsi-kuan-tun. It was eventually silenced by the 6th Battery of 
the Russian 35th Artillery Brigade. 
It has been mentioned that General Bilderling telegraphed at 
9 am. on the 31st to Gereral Liubavin to co-operate by striking 
at the rear of the Japanese 12th Division. By that hour, however, 
the latter commander was fully occupied with ensuring the safety 
of his own detachment. At noon on the previous 
The actions of day his force had been distributed as follows :— 
samen at Pen-hsi-hu eight squadrons and four guns, at 
hai-ho. Wei-ning-ying one squadron, and at San-chia-tzu 
two squadrons; and touch had been established 
with the 2nd Daghestan Cavalry on the right. At 3 p.m. a com- 
pany of Japanese infantry had crossed at two separate places, at 
Pen-hsi-hu and about a mile lower down. The only response 
made by General Liubavin had been to withdraw four squadrons 
some five miles north of Pen-hsi-hu. The 2nd Daghestan Cavalry, 
likewise, having located a Japanese patrol at Kan-sha had closed 
in on their centre and edged away from the river. The single 
squadron of Argun Cossacks of General Liubavin’s force at Wei- 
ning-ying appears to have taken no proper precautions for its own 
safety on the night of the 30th-31st August, for three Japanese 
battalions crossed the river undetected and rushed the village. 
The majority of the squadron escaped, sixteen were killed, nine 
were made prisoners, and forty horses were captured, while 
one Cossack galloped to Pen-hsi-hu and reported the disaster. 
General Liubavin immediately sent a force of three squadrons to 
the assistance of this detachment; but it fell into an ambush and 
was forced to retire. Equally fruitless was an advance towards 
Wei-ning-ying made by two of the squadrons which had retired 
north on the previous day. Having lost one man killed and two 
wounded, General Liubavin withdrew all his eleven squadrons and 
two guns nine miles north of Pen-hsi-hu to Hsiao-shih-chiao-tzu,* 
where the force spent the night, while the 2nd Daghestan Cavalry 


* Where he was joined on the 1st September, by the 213th (Orovai) Regi- 
ment and a battery, from the 5th Siberian Corps. This regiment and the 
guns had been withdrawn from Pen-hsi-hu by General Kuropatkin’s orders, 
apparently on the 29th August, owing to arumour that the Japanese had 
crossed the Tai-tzu at Kan-sha, 
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Regiment having had three men wounded abandoned their strip 
of river during the day. 

Such were the Russian efforts to observe and hold the river 
line on the flank upon which an irruption of the enemy had all 
along been feared, and it is not easy to account for their inefficacy 
and for the general inertia displayed.* Indeed, when vague threats 
changed into actuality, and the Japanese did force the river, 
General Kuroki’s move seems almost to have paralysed Russian 
action in this quarter into acquiescence. As a consequence, by 
nightfall of Wednesday, the 31st August, a considerable Japanese 
force was firmly entrenched on the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho. 


* It has been suggested by one Russian writer—Colonel Grulev—that 
General Kuropatkin purposely and with intention allowed General Kuroki’s 
force to cross the Tai-tzu Ho. But there does not seem to be any con- 
firmation of this theory, and it is not probable. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tur BATTLE oF LiAo-YANG—continued—OPERATIONS ON THE 318sT 
AvuGusT—THE SEcoND ASSAULT UPON THE ADVANCED PosiTION 
— GENERAL K UROPATKIN DETERMINES TO ASSUME THE OFFENSIVE 
ON THE RicuT BANK OF THE RivER TAl-TZU—THE RusSsIANS 
WITHDRAW FROM THE ADVANCED POSITION. 


(Plan 23.) 


THE greater part of the preceding chapter has been taken up with 
the account of the unsuccessful attacks made by the Japanese 
Second and Fourth Armies against the Advanced Position on the 
30th August. In the last few pages, however, the operations of 
the portion of the Japanese First Army detached across the Tai-tzu 
and of the Russian troops opposing it have been traced down to 
the night of the 31st. ‘To avoid any confusion as to the actual 
sequence of events, therefore, it must be borne in mind that the 
narrative of what happened north of the Tai-tzu Ho has thus been 
carried one day ahead of that of the operations on the left bank. 
While the Japanese were crossing the river General Kuro- 
patkin spent the night of the 30th-3lst August in trying to 
regain control of the reserves which had been distributed 
during the previous day. It was perfectly clear to him that 
only a portion of General Kuroki’s army had been 


The night of . a 
the 30th-3lst engaged in the attack on the Advanced Position, 
August. and since it was possible that news might be 
Reorganization < f 

of the Russian received at any moment of the remainder of the 


Advanced First Army having crossed the Tai-tzu, he was 
Position south anxious to collect a strong force with which to 
Ae oppose it. It is important to note the intention 
of the Russian commander-in-chief in collecting his reserves at this 
time. This intention underlay the first transference of force across 
the river later, and shows that that movement, which has sometimes 
been construed as the first sign of retreat, was in reality the initial 
step of the counter-stroke forced upon him by General Kuroki’s 
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action. From the first the various corps commanders had been 
warned that all troops drawn from the General Reserve must be 
returned so soon as they could be spared. But when the time to 
do this arrived, General Stakelberg reported that he intended to 
add to his own corps reserve the eight battalions* which had 
been lent to him from the 2nd Siberian Corps, and to keep the 
tent battalions of the 4th Siberian Corps, likewise lent, at Yu-chia- 
chuang-tzu under General Levestam. This proposal drew a strong 
remonstrance from General Kuropatkin ; but he acquiesced to some 
extent in the action of his subordinate by demanding that General 
Levestam should be sent back with six battalions, which might 
be replaced by some of the troops of the 2nd Siberian Corps. The 
commander of the 1st Siberian Corps still protesting sent back the 
Barnaul Regiment under General Levestam during the night. 

Meanwhile General Ivanov withdrew from the firing line all 
the additional troops which had been sent up during the day, with 
the exception of the 10th and 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiments, 
so that when the battle was resumed on the morning of the 31st 
he had re-established a reserve for the 3rd Siberian Corps of 
twelve battalions.t Three battalions of the 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment were also sent by General Kuropatkin from 
the General Reserve to Hsi-tu-chia-wa-tzu. The defence of height 
1030 was now entrusted entirely to the 3rd Siberian Corps, and 
for that purpose one battalion of the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment and 
one of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment from the Xth Corps 
were handed over to General Kashtalinski, who had taken over 
the command of this portion of the field—the left defence section 
of the 3rd Siberian Corps—from General Stolitsa. The 36th (Orel) 
Regiment was sent to rejoin the Xth Corps, and during the night 
the corps commander—General Sluchevski—collected for his 
corps reserve eight battalions§ between Shih-chang-yu and Kao- 
li-tsun. To these should be added two battalions of the 122nd 
(Tambov) Regiment which were still at Yeh-mi-tsuan, and the 

* Two battalions of the 19th, and the 17th and 20th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments. 

+ The 7th (Krasnoyarsk), 12th (Barnaul), and two battalions of the 
8th (Tomsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments. 

} Three battalions 33rd (Elets) Regiment, three battalions 283rd 
(Bugulmin) Regiment, 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, two battalions 22nd 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment, one battalion 9th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment. 


§ Three battalions 35th (Bryansk) Regiment, three battalions 124th 
(Voronej) Regiment, two battalions 122nd (Tambov) Regiment. 
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11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment which was sent 
later to Ching-chua-chin, giving a total reserve of fourteen 
battalions for the Xth Corps. 

As on the previous day, the action south of the Tai-tzu on 
the 31st began on the eastern portion of the Advanced Position. 
The fighting, however, did not approach the same degree of inten- 
sity. When General Kuroki had gone up to superintend the 

crossing of the river by his right wing he had given 
The operations = orders for the Guard Division to continue its co- 
ea diet operation with the Fourth Army. Unfortunately, 
East of the from the Japanese point of view, General Nodzu, 
Ta-ssu Brook. while devoting his attention tothe 5th Division, 

had instructed his 10th Division to conform to the 
movements of the Guards. ‘Through this misunderstanding there 
was no heavy fighting, operations being confined to an artillery 
duel which lasted from 5.30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

In front of the Xth Corps the Japanese infantry did not show 
themselves during the whole of the 31st August, while only a 
few batteries replied to the desultory fire of the Russian 
artillery. Shortly after dawn, however, the reports sent in by the 

Russian patrols of- the existence of a large gap 
Opportunity for between the two wings of the Japanese First 
iene Army pointed to a probable turning movement 
Xth Corpa. north of the River Tai-tzu. Accordingly at 

6.50 am. General Vasilev, commanding the left 
section of the Xth Corps, decided to push forward into this gap, 
and at 8.30 a.m. a battalion of the 123rd (Koslov) Regiment 
occupied the ridges along the road Shui-yu—Hesiao-tun-tzu and 
also the latter village without encountering any opposition. 
Patrols were sent to the villages of Hsiao-tun-tzu and Shih-chu- 
tzu, while a battery of the 31st Artillery Brigade proceeded to a 
position in the direction of Kao-cheng-tzu. Having commenced 
this movement in the direction of Shih-chu-tzu, General Vasilev 
reported his action to his corps commander and asked to be rein- 
forced by a battery and two battalions of the 122nd (Tambov) 
Regiment. General Sluchevski, however, hesitated to assume the 
responsibility for this move, although the commander-in-chief had 
the night before circulated an order to the effect that commanders 
could assume the offensive at their discretion on the 31st, and 
telephoned to the commander-in-chief for instructions. General 
Kuropatkin not only at once vetoed the proposal, but also ordered 
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General Vasilev to send any troops which he could spare to join 
the General Reserve. The Japanese themselves were quite alive 
to the possibilities of the situation, and had been on the night of 
the 30th, and still were during the 31st, quite justifiably appre- 
hensive of some such action as was contemplated by General 
Vasilev. It appears, indeed, that the Russians at this time lost an 
opportunity for a counter-stroke which might have had important 
results. 

West of the Ta-ssu Brook the Japanese Second Army, assisted 
as before by the 5th Division, was engaged all day with the 
1st Siberian Corps in a battle of a very different nature. After 
the failure of the last attack on the evening of the 30th General 
Oku had decided to renew the assault at dawn, and 
during the hours of darkness moved his reserve 
artillery considerably closer to the Russian position. 
The 14th Artillery Regiment, six batteries, was placed east of Hai- 
wan-chuang; the 6-inch howitzers and the 2nd Battalion of the 
4th Foot Artillery Regiment, of 3:5-inch mortars, were north of 
that village; while the battery of four 42-inch guns was posted 
close to the railway, south-west of Hou-chia-tung.* The artillery 
of the 6th Division was also brought up to a more suitable 
position near Po-pu-tzu. The 15th Artillery Regiment, which had 
joined the Fourth Army during the night, was split up, one 
battalion of three batteries, joining the 10th Division, while the 
other battalion came up on the right of the 5th Artillery Regiment. 
The remaining battalion of the 4th Foot Artillery was posted 
north-west of Ying-tao-yuan. North-east of that village was the 
2nd Independent Battalion of Foot Artillery. Between Tu-tai- 
tzu and Hei-niu-chuang were the guns of the 3rd Division and 
the 13th Artillery Regiment. Thus the attack upon the Ist 
Siberian Corps was to be supported by no less than two hundred 
and thirty-four field guns and twelve heavy batteries. 

The only regiment of the Japanese 5th Division to take any 
important part in the fighting on this day was the 21st, which was 
still wedged in between those of the 3rd Division. About 3 a.m. 
these five regiments left their trenches and marched to the attack. 
On the Japanese right, the 1st Battalion of the 18th Regiment took 


West of the 
Ta-ssa Brook. 


* This detailed distribution of the artillery is taken from the German 
Oficial History. The 4°2-inch guns and the howitzers had been captured at 
Nan Shan. As there were no horses capable of dragging them they were 
conveyed on railway trucks pushed by hand. 
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up a position on the ridge south-east of the Hsiao-yang-tzu—Hasin- 
li-tun road, covering the movements of the 2nd Battalion behind 
it, and advanced along the north-eastern slopes 
The firat attack against the left of the 34th and 35th East Siberian 
upon the left of Rifle Regiments, As its 3rd Battalion followed, 
the 1st Siberian : . 
a heavy fire was opened upon it from the Russian 


Corps. 

The advance of trenches; but the 2nd Battalion was not yet dis- 
the Japanese . : . 
aed Divisicn, covered, and its commander, keeping two companies 


The 18th Regi- in reserve, sent forward two companies headed by 
ment. a section of infantry and a section of engineers. 
The moment the advance began the Russians 
opened fire, but the leading sections succeeded in reaching the line 
of obstacles which covered the front of the position. There they 
were stopped by a wire entanglement, beyond which lay what 
appeared to be an impassable ditch. There was no longer any hope 
of being able to take the Russians by surprise, and since it would 
clearly be impossible to remain so close to their position during 
daylight, the leading companies fell back upon their reserves which 
were lying in a ravine about five hundred yards in rear. There 
these troops remained for the next two hours under a cross rifle 
fire from Hsin-li-tun and from the trenches immediately to their 
front; and, to make matters worse, about 8 a.m., when the light 
improved, a battery near Fang-chia-tun also opened upon them. 
To retire over the open ground was out of the question, and for 
nearly three hours longer the situation remained unchanged. 
Meanwhile the 1st Battalion of the 6th Regiment, assisted 
by the fire of the companies on the high ground, had advanced 
undetected along the other side of the ridge; in cutting through 
the entanglement, however, which was successfully done, they 
attracted the attention of the Russians. It was 
The Japanese then noticed that the 2nd Battalion which should 
Pe nese have prolonged the assaulting line to the left 
ment. was not coming on. Nevertheless the two leading 
companies pressed on, followed closely by the 
other two and by the 3rd Battalion which was in reserve. The 
engineers who headed the assault had discovered that the ground 
was mined, but they had not been able to locate the wires, 
and just as the infantry was preparing to cross the danger zone 
eight fougasses exploded. Although no one was actually injured, 
the men fell back hurriedly to the road which here ran through a 
cutting about three feet deep. Here, though the men managed with 
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their entrenching tools to throw up a little cover, by midday 
there were three hundred casualties‘in the 1st Battalion alone. 
Twice did the Russians appear to be on the point of making a 
counter-attack, but they were kept back by accurate fire.* 

On the extreme left of the 3rd Division the Japanese 34th 
Regiment advanced against the hill upon which the 3rd and a 
battalion of the 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment were posted. 
Its 1st Battalion moved east of the main road, with the 2nd 

Battalion on its left. Two companies of the 3rd 
The Japanese Battalion were in regimental reserve behind the 
ve rite Regi: right of the lst Battalion, the two remaining 
ment, companies being in brigade reserve. Movement 

was greatly impeded by the mud as well as by 
the kao-liang, which had been broken down to about two feet from 
the ground; and at 4.40 am. the Ist Battalion was about four 
hundred yards from the nearest Russian trenches. It being by now 
quite evident from the sound of the firing that the remainder of 
the division was already heavily engaged, the 1st Battalion, closely 
supported by the two companies in regimental reserve, dashed 
forward to the assault and drove two Russian companies from the 
nearest line of trenches. Quickly following up this success the 
Japanese captured a second line which encircled the top of the 
hill. The climb up the steep slopes had been rapid, and only 
one-third of the 1st Battalion had reached the comparative security 
of the Russian trench. A company from the 2nd Battalion, which 
was itself already heavily engaged, crossed the road to the assistance 
of the 1st Battalion and immediately found itself involved in a still 
more desperate fight. Two fierce counter-attacks were repulsed by 
the Japanese, but their numbers diminished rapidly under the fire 
concentrated upon them. Before long all the officers were killed or 
wounded, and at 8 a.m. three hundred men, the gallant remnant of 
seven companies which had attempted to carry the position, fell back 
fighting to the foot of the hill. There they remained until dark 
when the whole regiment was sent back to join the reserve.t 


* The Japanese 2ist and 33rd Regiments also suffered heavy casualties 
in this action, although neither they nor the 2nd Battalion of the 6th Regi- 
ment were able to attack until after the troops further east had been 
repulsed. The 21st had 120 killed and 548 wounded ; the 33rd, 148 killed 
and 413 wounded. 

+ The losses of the Ist Battalion alone in this splendid effort amounted to 
272 killed and 314 wounded. The losses of the whole regiment were 487 killed 
and 632 wounded. On the Russian side, the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
lost fifty-five per cent. of its officers and twenty-eight per cent. of its men. 
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Since the left of the Japanese 3rd Division was greatly 
weakened by this bloody repulse of the 34th Regiment, General 
Oku ordered up the 12th and 43rd Kobi Regiments to fill the gap 
between it and the right of the 6th Division; and for some hours 
there was a lull in the fighting, broken only at intervals by artillery 
fire. The Japanese guns fired slowly, for such great difficulty was 
experienced in bringing up ammunition over the muddy roads 
that it had become necessary to husband it until the infantry 
should be ready to renew the attack. General Oshima, the com- 
mander of the 3rd Division, during the morning reported his 
intention of again attempting to carry the heights south-west of 
Hain-li-tun, and General Oku gave orders for the whole of his 
artillery, including the heavy batteries, to concentrate their fire 
upon the point selected for assault. The attack was to take place 
at midday. 

So far the Japanese had directed all their efforts against the 
right of the Advanced Position. As has been described, the 
Guard Division remained inactive before the Russian Xth Corps 
all this day, while the 3rd Siberian Corps, although engaged, had 

not been in any way pressed. General Kuropatkin 
une therefore considered it probable that the next 
reserves: attack would come from the comparatively fresh 

troops of the First and Fourth Armies, and to 
meet it he had sent from the 4th Siberian Corps, in General 
Reserve near Liao-yang, the bulk of the 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment to Hsi-tu-chia-wa-tzu and the 11th (Semi- 
palatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment to Ching-chua-chin. At 
the same time the 284th (Chembar) Regiment was ordered to draw 
nearer to the fords close to Mu-chang. 

At 11.30 a.m., however, the fire of the Japanese artillery in 
front of the 1st Siberian Corps began to quicken. For half an 
hour the trenches of the 33rd and 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiments 
were swept with shrapnel and battered with high-explosive shell, 

and shortly before midday small parties of men 
The second could be seen retiring from the lowest tier of 
ee - ae i trenches. Promptly seizing their opportunity the 
Siberian Corps. skirmishers of the Japanese 18th Regiment dashed 

forward to the assault, covered as before, by the 
fire of the 1st Battalion on the ridge. As the line advanced it 
was taken in flank by the 33rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment near 
Hsin-li-tun. Two companies, however, turned northward and, 
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aided by some troops of the 5th Division, drew the fire upon 
themselves greatly to the relief of the main attack. About noon 
the defenders were driven from their first line of trenches after 
making an unsuccessful counter-attack, and the Japanese, with 
loud shouts of “Banzai!” took possession of them. Almost simul- 
taneously the few survivors of the 6th Regiment, still in the hollow 
road where they had been crouching since dawn, heard a bugle 
sound the “ Advance,” and a moment later saw their own reserve 
battalion and some of the 18th coming on. Twenty heroes led 
by a valiant second-lieutenant sprang from the shelter of the road 
and racing up the slope reached the lower trench. A sharp hand- 
to-hand struggle resulted in favour of the Japanese, and the 
Russians were quickly driven up the prepared approaches to their 
second line. There the defence was strengthened by two battalions 
of the 19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment from the corps reserve. 
Every available gun, both of the 1st Siberian Corps and of Colonel 
Krishtafovich’s batteries,* was brought to bear upon the Japanese 
6th and 18th Regiments, but the utmost endeavour of the Russians 
failed to dislodge the assailants from the trench which had been so 
dearly won. The Japanese, on the other hand, had no fresh troops 
to bring up to the assault and could do no more. For many 
hours the combatants, unable to advance and determined not to 
retire, faced one another across a few yards of open ground. 
Gradually the infantry fire became less fierce, but from 3 p.m. until 
nightfall the Japanese batteries poured shell into the position, in 
preparation for a fresh attack which was never carried out. 
Although this final effort on the part of the Japanese against 
the left of the 1st Siberian Corps had met with some success, it 
was without effect upon the general situation. Further west on 
the other side of the main road the Russians still held their own 
on the Shou-shan-pu heights. During the early 
The attack upon hours of the 31st August, the Japanese 13th and 
- oe the 45th Regiments had tried to surprise the villages 
Corps. of Ma-yeh-tun and Ku-chia-tzu. In the desperate 
fighting the cottage at the level crossing close to 
the former village was taken, lost, and again taken by the Japanese ; 
further north, the 48th Regiment only succeeded in occupying 
Chou-chia-pu-tzu after it had been evacuated by the Russians of 
their own accord. About 4 a.m. the entire 24th Brigade advanced, 
and this time the 23rd Regiment crossed the railway and succeeded 
* On the other side of the valley of the Ta-ssu Brook. 
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in reaching the walls of the village of Ma-yeh-tun. There it was 
stopped, and after suffering heavy loss eventually fell back to the 
embankment where the men at once began to dig themselves in. 
The 48th Regiment was even less successful, and was quite unable 
to make any progress in the face of the fire of three batteries at 
Huang-chia-tun* and of the machine guns in Ku-chia-tzu. Never- 
theless, at 5.40 a.m. General Stakelberg moved sevent battalions 
of his corps reserve to Shou-shan-pu village, leaving twof only at 
Fang-chia-tun, and at the same time General Kondratovich was 
ordered to send one battalion of the 36th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment to Shou-shan-pu. Of the details of the fighting that 
followed little is known except that the Japanese renewed their 
attacks more than once during the morning, but from 11.30 a.m. on 
they concentrated all their efforts against General Kondratovich’s 
section of the defence. 

The fighting still further to the Russian right was in reality 
quite insignificant in comparison with the very fierce struggle 
round Shou-shan-pu just described, yet it had an important bearing 
upon the general course of the battle. Marshal Oyama was still 

anxious lest a strong counter-attack should be 


The Japanese delivered against his left flank, and dared not send 
reserves. The 


4th Division his reserve—the 4th Division—into the fight. 
thrown intothe About midday the 7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian 
fight. Infantry Regiment occupied Yu-chia-chuang-tzu, 
The 1st Cavalry 


where it was reinforced later by a battalion of the 
20th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, and almost at 
the same time a battalion of the 10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment drove some Japanese cavalry out of the village of Shui- 
chiu-an, after a loss to the Russians of one hundred killed and 
wounded. An attempt to capture Wu-lun-tai failed, but so far from 
the weakness of the Russians in this quarter being detected, their 
activity served to confirm Marshal Oyama in his opinion that his 
left was likely to be heavily attacked. General Mishchenko, 
however, desisted from further operations on the right flank, in 
view of the retirement foreshadowed in “ Disposition No. 3 for the 


Brigade. 


* Two batteries of the 5th East Siberian Artillery Brigade and the 
2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery. 

+ The 17th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, nine companies only, 20th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment, and two battalions of the 2nd East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment. 

{ Two battalions of the 19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, which were 
later sent to General Kondratovich. 
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Manchurian Army ”* received by him during the forenoon. About 
4 p.m., when it was evident that the second assault by the Japanese 
3rd Division on the left of the 1st Siberian Corps was doomed 
to failure, Marshal Oyama placed the 4th Division at the disposal 
of General Oku, who immediately resolved to make another 
vigorous attack against the right of that corps. Hardly had the 
order for this been given when a report was received from the 
cavalry that a strong body of Russians was moving southward 
from Pei-taif The Japanese enveloping movement wae therefore 
suspended, and the 4th Division was instructed to meet the long 
expected counter-attack. Later information proved the rumour 
to be false, but hy the time the truth was known darkness had 
already set in, heralded by a thunderstorm, and torrential rain 
poured down on the exhausted soldiers of both armies. 

For thirty-six hours had the 1st Siberian Corps, reinforced by 
units of the 2nd and 4th Siberian Corps, withstood the onset of 
the Japanese Second Army and 5th Division. In spite of their 
splendid valour and disregard of life, at one point only had the 

assailants effected a lodgment in the Russian 
The position trenches, a success which had been gained at the 
at nightfall on 
the 3st August. cost of seven thousand men, of whom a very 

large proportion had been killed. As early as 
10 am. General Stakelberg had reported that, if the fighting 
continued to be as successful as it had been, he contemplated 
returning the Krasnoyarsk Regiment to the 4th Siberian Corps, 
and replacing it by a regiment from the 2nd Siberian Corps. At 
4 p.m., when the Japanese attacks ceased, he still had four batta- 
lionst in hand; but the heavy bombardment which appeared to be 
the prelude to a fresh assault induced him to put the last battalion 
of the 20th and one company of the 2nd East Siberian Rifle Regi- 
ment into his firing line. At 8 p.m., therefore, his corps reserve 


* This disposition, distributed during the morning, contained instructions 
for a fresh plan of operations. In it the commanders were informed that 
they were free to make preparations for crossing to the right bank of the 
Tai-tzu, but were not to move until the commander-in-chief gave the word. 
See Appendix 5. 

+ This report may possibly have been caused by the appearance of 
part of General V. Grekov’s detachment from Hsiao-pei-ho, some fifteen miles 
to the north-west, on the Tai-tzu, or may have been due to the presence of 
the extreme right of General Mishchenko’s force. 

} Two battalions of the 17th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, one battalion 
of the 2nd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, and one battalion of the 20th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
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had been reduced to eleven companies, but the General Reserve 
was practically intact.* Further to the east the 3rd Siberian Corps 
had not been seriously pressed, while in front of the Xth Corps 
the enemy had retired. 

North of the Tai-tzu, however, the activity of the Japanese 
First Army had during the day been continuing to cause General 
Kuropatkin some uneasiness for the safety of his flanks and com- 
munications. Nevertheless, this very activity showed that large 

bodies of the Japanese must have passed over the 


General — river and therefore that they were dividing 
Kuropatkin heir foress in f f the Russi a 
determines to their forces in front of the Russian position. he 


assume the commander-in-chief rightly considered that this 
offensive on the wag the moment of all others to assume the 
north of the ; 2 ays 
River Tai-tzu, Offensive. Now was the time to utilize the 
advantages which the line of the River Tai-tzu 
and the bridge-head at Liao-yang afforded. He was faced by a 
tactical problem of which there were two solutions. Either he 
could contain General Kuroki with a small force while advancing 
southward against Generals Oku and Nodzu, or he could fall back 
on the south of the river, to the Main Position, leave as few troops 
as possible to defend it, and then attack the Japanese First Army 
on the north side with every available man. Of these two possible 
courses of action the Russian commander-in-chief chose the latter. 
About midday he issued his orders for this offensive movement, in 
the shape of the Disposition No. 3 already mentioned,t and it is 
believed that he verbally warned General Zarubaiev of the necessity 
of holding the Main Position to the last. Whether General Kuro- 
patkin selected the sounder alternative is open to question. The 
reasons for his choice given by him in a telegram dispatched to 
St. Potersburg are as follows :— 
“ My General Reserve was no longer strong enough to ensure 
a counter-stroke in a southerly direction being successful. A 


* Of the troops of the 4th Siberian Corps, the 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment had been moved to Hai-pa-li-chuang, and the 11th 
(Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment to Hsi-tu-chia-wa-tzu. The 
8th (Tomsk), 12th (Barnaul) and two battalions of the 10th (Omsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiments were at Hsi-kuan. The 5th (Irkutsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment had one battalion with General V. Grekov and three in Liao- 
yang. The 6th (Yeniseisk) Siberian Infantry Regiment was at Pa-chia- 
kan-tzu, the 7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment was with 
General Stakelberg, and two battalions of the 10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment with General Mishchenko. 

+ The operation outlined in this document had now been under con- 
sideration for two days. 
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withdrawal into the Main Position shortened the length of line 
to be defended, making it possible to concentrate a considerable 
portion of the army north of the Tai-tzu. There was undoubtedly 
a danger of Kuroki cutting our communications, and the most 
pressing duty of the army seemed to be to guard them.” 


It appears therefore that General Kuropatkin’s intended 
counter-stroke was not so much a voluntarily offensive movement 
as an operation forced on him by the threat against his com- 
munications. 

The reports which came in from the XVIIth Corps during the 
afternoon showed that the time had arrived to carry out the plan 
decided upon. The withdrawal was to take place under cover of 
night, and about 6 p.m. the corps commanders received instruc- 

tions to move to the new positions detailed in 


edict! Disposition No. 3.* In accordance with these 
ae aeay orders the perimeter round Liao-yang was to 
Position. be held by the 2nd and 4th Siberian Corps under 


General Zarubaiev. The 1st Siberian Corps and 
General Mishchenko’s cavalry were to withdraw across the river 
with all their units. The Xth Corps was to leave eight battalions 
and three batteries with General Zarubaiev, and to post two 
battalions and two batteries at Mu-chang. The remaining units 
were to go to Hsin-cheng. The 3rd Siberian Corpst was to 
concentrate on the left bank near the north wall of the town. 
General Samsonov’s cavalry was to proceed to Sha-ho-tun, and 
the units of the 5th Siberian Corps were to be posted at Yen-tai 
station and on the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho near Liao-yang. 
Fresh reports about the activity of the Japanese First Army 
kept coming in from the east, and about 6 p.m. General Samsonov, 


* Some hours before the troops on the Advanced Position were ordered to 
withdraw, the 85th (Viborg) Regiment had been dispatched to Erh-tao-kou, 
where it was to meet the 284th (Chembar) Regiment and a battery of artillery. 
These units were then to act aa a brigade under Major-General Ekk. 
General Orlov’s force, 7.¢., the 54th Infantry Division (less the 1st Brigade) 
of the 5th Siberian Corps, was at the same time directed from Sha-ho-pu 
station, twenty-four miles north of Liao-yang, upon Chan-hsi-tun. These two 
brigades with six squadrons of the 1st Argun Cossacks were placed under 
the orders of General Dembovski, and were to protect the left flank of the 
XVIIth Corps ; but the rapid development of events prevented this arrange- 
ment from being carried out. 

+ It appears that the 3rd Siberian Corps was under the orders of 
General Zarubaiev until the night of the lst-2nd September, when the 
bulk of it came under General Kuropatkin’s own control, See p, 128, and 
foot-note (+), p. 158. 
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on the east side of Liao-yang city, received orders to march to the 
Yen-tai mines to protect the left of the XVIIth Corps. General 
Orlov was at the same time ordered to move as early as possible 
on the Ist September towards Hsiao-ta-lien-kou, to watch the 
progress of the hostile columns, to harass their right flank and, 
if the enemy should prove to be in superior force, to fall back 
upon Yen-tai station.* The question of the retirement of 
General Mishchenko’s force and the 1st Siberian Corps gave the 
commander-in-chief particular cause for anxiety, and to ensure 
their safety he arranged that the 3rd Siberian Corps should 
regulate its movements by those of the troops to the west of it. 
He also ordered the 7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regi- 
ment to be, reinforced by a battalion of the 20th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment, sv that it should be the better able to protect the 
main road. 

By 9 p.m. General Stakelberg had made known all his arrange- 
ments, and at that hour the withdrawal of the 1st Siberian Corps 
began. The 1st East Siberian Rifle Regiment remained upon 
height 693 until 3 a.m., when it followed the rest of the corps up 
the road to Liao-yang; it was joined by the flank guard on passing 
Yu-chia-chuang-tzu. The 3rd Siberian and Xth Corps likewise 
fell back unmolested. By 7 a.m. on the 1st September the retire- 
ment to the Main Position had been successfully completed. It 
is stated that the demeanour of the Russian soldiers at this time 
clearly showed that this operation was looked upon more as 
being preparatory to an attack upon the Japanese First Army 
than as being the beginning of retreat. 

So silently was the movement conducted that no sound reached 
the Japanese. And, notwithstanding the immense exertions of the 
Second Army during the last thirty-six hours, Marshal Oyama 
determined on the night of the 31st that it should make yet 

another attack upon General Stakelberg’s position. 
sip settee Influenced perhaps by a desire to mitigate in- 
Position by the directly the difficulties in which the 2nd and 12th 
Japanese onthe Divisions might, so far as he knew, be placed by 
morning of the General Kuroki’s possibly somewhat premature 
1st September. i és ig 

crossing of the river, the Japanese commander-in- 
chicf called for one more effort from the 3rd Division and the 
11th Koli Brigade. As already explained the artillery bombard- 
ment was kept up until long after dark, at midnight the engineers 

* The junction on the main line of railway. 
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proceeded with the destruction of the obstacles, and the infantry 
again went forward to the attack. At 1a.m.on the 1st September, 
the news that the Russians were leaving the Advanced Position 
reached the assaulting columns and spread rapidly. Soon after 
3 am.—at the time the 15th Brigade of the First Army to the 
north-east was preparing to attack Manju Yama, and General 
Umezawa’s brigade still further to the east was occupied in 
following up General Liubavin’s force well to the north of the 
Tai-tzu Ho—the victorious soldiers of the Second Army were 
standing on the heights which had at one time seemed to defy their 
utmost endeavours. That their last effort met with such cheaply 
won success was, it seems, largely due to the indirect influence 
of the very force across the Tai-tzu Ho for the mitigation of whose 
difficulties they themselves had undertaken this night attack. 

From the evening of the 30th till the afternoon of the 31st 
August may be considered to have been the critical period of the 
battle of Liao-yang. On the 30th the Japanese had uccepted 
the Russian challenge and had attacked them fiercely all along the 

fortified position of their own choosing. It is 
Summary of the true that Marshal Oyama did not throw quite all 
30th and 3ist ,. i . 
‘August. his forces into the struggle on this day, for on the 

left. the 4th Division of the Second Army had 
been held in reserve to guard against a possible Russian counter- 
stroke on the west, and on the right the 2nd Division and the 
15th Brigade of the First Army had been kept back with a view 
to their crossing the Tai-tzu on the Russian left so soon as the 
opportunity should arrive—in other words, so soon as the Russians 
showed signs of retreat. Still, a desperate attack had been 
made against the forces holding the Advanced Position and it 
had completely failed. Though in the evening the Japanese still 
had some force in reserve, it was not comparable in strength with 
that at the disposal of the Russians. By the night of the 30th, 
therefore, the situation was one which might at first sight seem 
to have called for the exercise of great tactical discretion on the 
part of the Japanese. Yet the course to which they had been 
committed during the afternoon was on2 of an apparently opposite 
nature. 

It had only been on the previous day—the 29th—that the 
three Japanese armies had finally joined hands in front of their 
enemy, and that the gap up till then existing between the First 
and the other two armies had been partly closed. And yet, by 
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his decision—based upon an imagined opportunity—to throw 
nearly one-half of his First Army across the Tai-tzu, and by the 
consequent transfer of that force towards the east, General 
Kuroki had on the 30th again divided the Japanese armies by a 
fresh gap which, though it was possibly not yet obvious to the 
Russians, was hourly increasing in size. This rendered the 
already attenuated Japanese line, which had already been repulsed 
during the day, dangerously liable to a counter-attack. And since 
the Russians had not in fact begun to retreat the risk from 
this cause was bound to go on increasing until the influence of the 
detached portion of the First Army about to cross the river on 
the Russian flank should make itself felt, and so provide the 
indirect relief afforded by a counter-irritant. 

By the morning of the 31st General Kuroki’s detachment had, 
it is true, successfully reached the far side of the river; but it was 
quite isolated as far as its own safety was concerned, and was 
powerless for purposes of prompt direct co-operation with the 
remainder of the Japanese forces. In these circumstances Marshal 
Oyama on the 31st persisted in his attack on the Advanced Position. 
As it happened the attack was only pressed against the Russian 
right, but it failed as completely as it had on the previous day. 
And, so far as the direct result of their efforts in this quarter 
were concerned, the situation of the Japanese became more 
precarious than it had been on the previous night. By the late 
afternoon Marshal Oyama was without any reserves under his 
own hand, for the 4th Division had been thrown into the fight, 
whilst General Kuroki’s force was further off than ever, and 
might at any moment be hard pressed on its own account. 

The crux of the situation appears to have been reached shortly 
before midday on the 31st, before the threat to the Russian com- 
munications implied by the presence of the Japanese force north 
of the Tai-tzu Ho had fully exercised the mind of the Russian 
commander-in-chief. At this moment it was still within his 
power to have counteracted this danger by a general advance 
or by @ great counter-stroke on the south of Liao-yang, for he 
had at his disposal large masses of troops which were entirely 
fresh or had taken but little part in the most severe fighting of 
the battle.* But exaggerated ideas of the actual occurrence of 


* The XVIIth Corps and portions of the Ist, and 5th Siberian Corps, in 
addition to the unexpended portions of the General Reserve still under 
General Kuropatkin’s own hand. 
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that which he had all along feared might happen on his left had 
their influence. He chose the alternative of meeting the Japanese 
flank movement on the east by a movement on the same side 
of the river. And though conditional orders to this effect, 
conveyed in Disposition No. 3, did not reach his commanders 
till later, and though the fighting on the Advanced Position did 
not cease for some time, the danger to the scattered Japanese 
forces of a Russian counter-stroke on the south of Liao-yang 
passed away so soon as General Kuropatkin himself had made up 
his mind, for none of his subordinate leaders had the power to 
initiate independently a large offensive movement, even had they 
possessed the inclination. 

At the moment, therefore, when Marshal Oyama was sending 
forward his last reserve, the 4th Division, on his left, the bold 
action of General Kuroki’s detached force some twenty-two miles 
to the north-east had already produced its—probably intended— 
effect of distracting the Russian commander-in-chief from taking 
advantage of whatever he had been able to discover of the 
weakness of the Japanese to his immediate front. With the issue 
of Disposition No. 3 the crisis had passed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE Battie oF LiaA0-YANG—continued—OPERATIONS SOUTH AND 
Nortu oF THE Tal-Tzv Ho on THE 1st SEPTEMBER—THE 
Capture OF ManJu YAMA BY THE JAPANESE First ARMY— 
OPERATIONS NorTH OF THE RIVER ON THE 2ND SEPTEMBER— 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Russian CouNTER-ATTACK—THE 
DEFEAT OF GENERAL OrLOV’s ForcE—THE FAILURE OF 
THE RUSSIANS TO RECAPTURE Manyu YAMA—THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE COUNTER-ATTACK—GENERAL KUROPATKIN ISSUES 
ORDERS FOR A GENERAL RETREAT ON THE MORNING OF THE 
38RD SEPTEMBER. 

(Plans 24 and 25.) 


TuE morning of the 1st September was a busy one for the Russians. 
The movement away by rail of the wounded men and stores had 
begun on the 30th August; on the 31st the number of wounded 
sent off to the north amounted to 2,200, while 600 trucks loaded 
with stores had been dispatched ; and the pressure of this traffic 
continued unabated during the forenoon of the 1st September, 
trains being dispatched at short intervals. Liao-yang station 
was closed to traffic at 2 p.m., after which time No. 2 station, 
about a mile and a half up the line, and Siding 101 were used 
for loading and entraining. The commander-in-chief’s train had 
been moved from its berth at Liao-yang station and run up to 
another siding just north of the town at 9 a.m., and the adminis- 
trative staff offices had been transferred to Tieh-ling. A great 
deal still remained to be done to complete the defence of the 
fortified zone of the Main Position, while considerable time and 
trouble were required to collect the scattered units of the 5th East 
Siberian Rifle Division from the various points to which they had 
been sent as reinforcements during the previous day. Indeed, as 
late as 1.50 p.m. General Zarubaiev was still telegraphing for the 
return of some of the troops which were to defend the Main 
Position under him. 
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Fortunately for the Russians, their enemy was at the moment 
far too exhausted to press on. Of the Japanese Second Army, the 
4th Division and the 1st Cavalry Brigade, ordered to reconnoitre 
the Liao-yang defences from the west at 9 a.m., were unable to 
Gearatiats Su move until 2 p.m., while the 3rd and 6th Divisions 
the lst Septem. and the 11th Kobi Brigade were still fully 
ber south ofthe occupied in restoring their organization. In the 
Tai-tzu Ho. meanwhile, however, four 4:2-inch guns were 
ntl pea brought long the railway to Ku-chia-tzu, and 
Second Army. ght up along the railway i" 

at 4 p.m. a long range bombardment of Liao-yang 
railway station was begun. About an hour later the artillery of 
the 4th Division, to which the 14th Artillery Regiment was 
attached, came into action, and the infantry established itself 
between the villages of Yu-chia-chuang-tzu and Wang-pao-shan, 
To the north, the 1st Cavalry Brigade worked its way as far as Tan- 
chuang-tzu. From the information which his reconnoitring parties 
were able to collect it was clear to General Oku that the enemy had 
uo intention of abandoning Liao-yang until compelled to do so, and 
towards evening he issued orders for an attack to take place on the 
morning of the 2nd. At10p.m., the bombardment, which had been 
allowed to die down, was resumed and lasted far into the night. 

So soon as it became known to the Japanese Fourth Army that 
the Russians had evacuated the Advanced Position, it pressed 
forward in pursuit. At 6 a.m., General Nodzu issued orders for an 
advance. The 10th Division was soon checked by heavy artillery 
fire from the heights across the river north-east of Mu-chang, and 

from the southern front of Liao-yang, but the leading 
The advance of —_ troops established themselves successfully along the 
Sk ge line Ta-ta-pei-hu—Hsi-tu-chia-wa-tzu, whence 

they were able to overlook the Russian defences. 
The 5th Division prolonged the line westward as far as the height 
north of Fang-chia-tun ; and the main bodies of the two divisions 
remained at Tsao-fan-tun and Nan-pa-li-chuang respectively. The 
army reserve was at Wu-chia-kou. 

To the east the Guard Division, no longer opposed on the 

Meng-chia-fang position, by nightfall occupied a 
The sdvance line from the west of Shih-chang-yu to the north- 
of the Guard 
Division ofthe east of Cha-lu-tzu overlooking the valley of the 
Japanese Tai-tzu. During the day four batteries of the 
First Army. Guard artillery shelled the Russian guns above Mu- 
chang, but the infantry of the division took no part in the operations, 
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To the south of the Tai-tzu, therefore, the Ist September 
passed in comparative calm, while the combatants were gathering 
strength for a renewal of the struggle. 

But to the north, this day was to witness the development of 
the movement which General Kuroki had been permitted to 
initiate so far almost unmolested. The detached portion of the 
Japanese First Army, whose commander apparently still believed 
that the enemy was in retreat, strove hard to burst through to the 
Russian line of communications. The way was barred by the 

XVIIth Corps. In support of this corps was the 


Operations onthe newly organized force under General Ekk at Erh- 


1st Beptember 

north of the tao-kou,* while to the north General Samsonov’s 
Tai-teu Ho. cavalry and General Orlov’s force were, as already 
The Russian E : : ee 7 
dispositiona. described, to assist Prince Orbeliani in protecting 


the Russian left. In addition to these troops, it was 

Genera] Kuropatkin’s intention to mass the 1st and 3rd Siberian and 

the Xth Corps against General Kuroki. Meanwhile the XVIIth 

Corps was to hold the Hsi-kuan-tun position, and for that purpose 

was drawn up in two sections and a reserve as follows :— 

Left Section, under Major-General Dobrzhinski— 

On the heights north-east of Hsi-kuan-tun (12, Manju 
Yama) two battalions of the 137th (Nyejin) 
Regiment. 

In Hsi-kuan-tun village, five companies of the 

10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment. 

On height 920, the 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment (less three 
companies). 

In advance near Kung-ku-fen, five companies of the 
10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment. 

The 1st, 7th, and 8th Batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigade 
were in the kao-liang fields, between Sha-ho-tun and 
Hsi-kuan-tun ; and the Ist Battery of the 3rd Artillery 
Brigade was between that village and Manju Yama. 


Distribution of 
the XVIIth Corps. 


Right Section, under Major-General Yanzhul— 

On height 1057, the 9th (Ingermanland) and 12th 
(Velikolutsk) Regiments ; two squadrons 51st Chernigov 
Dragoons; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Batteries of the 
8rd Artillery Brigade. 

* The 85th (Viborg) Regiment, three battalions of the 284th (Chembar) 


Regiment, two squadrons lst Argun Cossacks, 6th Battery 28th Artillery 
Brigade. 
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Corps Reserve, at Sha-ho-tun, under Major-General Glasko— 

Two battalions of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment,* three 
companies of the 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment, the 139th 
(Morshansk) and 140th (Zaraisk) Regiments; two 
squadrons of the 51st Chernigov Dragoons, two and a 
half squadrons of the Ussuri Cossacks; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th Batteries, 35th Artillery Brigade; two quick- 
firing batteries, 1st Siberian Artillery Division ; two old 
pattern field gun batteries, 3rd Siberian Artillery Division. 


Behind the XVIIth Corps, General Mishchenko’s cavalry had 
crossed the River Tai-tzu by 8.30 a.m. on the 1st and rested till 
2 p.m. on the right bank of the river about a mile north of the 
railway bridge, while the cavalry of the 1st Siberian Corps under 
Colonel Gurko was near the railway in the vicinity of Kao-li- 
chang. 

At 4a,.m. on the 1st September General Kuroki and his staff left 
Hei-yu and, crossing the river by the bridge built the previous day,t 
climbed a steep hill known by the Russians as Swallow’s Nest 
Hill, from the summit of which a commanding view over the 

battlefield could be obtained. Six miles to the 
General Kuroki’s westward the height 920 rose almost three 
advance north of 2 
the Tai-tzu Ho, hundred and fifty feet above the river. From 
Manju Yama. the north-eastern end of this hill, which lay 

directly between the Japanese and their objective, 
the main line of railway, ran the comparatively insignificant spur 
which was soon to be the scene of most obstinate fighting and to 
become famous as Manju Yama. In the neck between the main 
hill and its offshoot lay the village of Hsi-kuan-tun, and three 
miles to the north rose up Wu-ting Shan, a peculiarly shaped 
five-headed hill behind which were the Yen-tai mines. Between 
the hill upon which General Kuroki stood and the Russian 
position, and almost to the top of Manju Yama, the whole country 
was covered with kao-liang ten feet high, a fact which prevented 
much information being gained by this personal reconnaissance of 
the commander of the First Army, and gave a very special 
character to the fighting which followed later. Early in the 


* The two battalions of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment joined this 
reserve from General Orbeliani’s force at Hou-hei-ying-tai at 10 a.m. 

+ Asecond floating bridge was constructed south-west of Swallow’s Nest 
Hill on the 1st September with the bridging material belonging to the 2nd 
Division. It was a short distance below the bridge built on the 31st. 

} In Russian reports this is referred to as “ The hill with four peaks,” 
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morning he had been warned by Marshal Oyama not to commit 
himself to a general attack until the situation should clear up 
somewhat. At 9 am., however, he received intelligence from 
head-quarters to the effect that the Russians had retired in front 
of the Japanese Second and Fourth Armies, and he appears to have 
taken this retirement, which was in reality back to the Main 
Position, as clear proof of an immediate retreat from Liao-yang. 
This news only confirmed the opinion which he had first formed two 
days previously, and a further message that the Guards and the 
Second Army were in possession of Meng-chia-fang and Shou- 
shan-pu served to corroborate it.* Everything now pointed to the 
successful issue of a rapid advance against the main line of 
railway. 

To attack the enemy in his front General Kuroki had no more 
than a division and a brigade.t The operations had already begun 
at 7 am. on the Japanese right. The brigade on the left of the 
12th Division; the 23rd, drove the five companies of the 
Novoingermanland Regiment off the advanced position at Kung- 
ku-fen without difticulty, and the right brigade, the 12th, occupied 
Wu-ting Shan. The divisional reserve, which consisted of the 2nd 
Guard Kobi Regiment and a battalion of the 14th Regiment, was 
echeloned in rear of the right, while three companies of the former 
regiment acted as a right flank guard. The engineers of the 
12th Division constructed a second bridge, south-west of Yen-chu- 
cheng. 

Not a single battalion was kept as a general reserve for the 
force north of the Tai-tzu, but part of the 3rd Brigade of the 2nd 
Division had already been summoned from the south side of the 
river. The first troops to arrive were the Ist Battalion of the 4th 
Regiment which marched in at 6 a.m. and became the reserve of 
the 2nd Division. About 3 p.m. the divisional reserve was further 
strengthened by the arrival of the 2nd Battalions of the 4th and 
29th Regiments ; but none of these reinforcements took any part in 
the fighting on this day. The artillery of the 2nd Division, which 
had marched from Ying-shou-pu during the night to join the 15th 
Brigade, replaced the mountain batteries of the 12th Division 
about 8 a.m. 


* It was remarked by those on Swallow’s Nest Hill at this time that 
General Kuroki was greatly elated at the reccipt of this intelligence, while 
his staff recalled with signiticance the fact that the day was the anniversary 
of the battle of Sedan. 

+ The 12th Division and the 15th Brigade of the 2nd Division. 
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The commander of the 2nd Division decided not to move 
forward until his artillery had had ample time to shell the position 
in front of him. The guns, however, did not come into action until 
8.30 am. They were answered by Russian batteries near Hsi- 
kuan-tun, and a fierce though ineffective duel ensued. The Russians 
mistook the ridge upon which the Japanese were posted with the 
result that all their shells flew high. On the other hand the 
Japanese were unable to locate the hostile artillery and their pieces 
were outranged. They therefore ignored the Russian guns and 
turned their fire upon Hei-ying-tai and Manju Yama. At 9.30 
am. the 15th Brigade* was ordered to advance. Even then there 
was a further delay,. for in order to ensure co-operation General 
Okasaki, the commander of the brigade, sent his adjutant to consult 
the general commanding the 23rd Brigade. It was not until 11.30 
a.m. that the infantry attack began. 

While waiting for the 15th Brigade the commander of the 
12th Division had received a report that a strong column of all 
arms was moving against his right, and that its two leading 
batteries had reached the heights one mile north-west of Ta-yao-pu. 

He had therefore detached his cavalry and the 
General Kuroki’s 4/th Regiment of the 12th Brigade to protect the 
right flank advance of the remainder of the division. At 
Mareatented: 1 p.m. he received further reports of a threat against 

his right. This time he resolved to suspend his 
attack, and he sent word to General Kuroki and also to General 
Nishi, the commander of the 2nd Division, to say that for the 
time being he could render no assistance to the 15th Brigade. 
Nevertheless, General Okasaki realized that his brigade was 
already too far committed for extrication, and boldly decided to 
continue the advance alone. To aid him in his task he asked that 
the fire of the guns of the 2nd and 12th Divisions should be 
concentrated upon Manju Yama. Men were therefore sent forward 
to prepare fresh gun pits some five hundred yards nearer the 
enemy, and as soon as these were ready the batteries moved up. 

These reports of a Russian threat against his right flank which 
reached General Kuroki about two o’clock seem for the first time to 
have made it clear to him that after all the Russians were not 
in retreat, and that he was now involved in a situation of 


* According to the Japanese account some Russian batteries were at 
this hour seen to be retreating from the high ground north-west of 
Hai-kuan-tun. 
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decided danger. Determined, however, to maintain the offensive, 
since he was so far committed, he at once summoned to his 
assistance the rest of the 3rd Brigade and the 29th Kobi Regiment 
from the south of the Tai-tzu Ho. At the same time General 
Umezawa was directed to advance from Pen-hsi-hu against the 
Yen-tai mines, and the commander of the 12th Division was 
ordered to meet the force coming from the north with his right 
brigade, the 12th, while his left brigade, the 23rd, was to continue 
to co-operate with the 15th Brigade in its attack upon Manju 
Yama. Supported by the artillery of the 2nd Division, and by three 
batteries of the 12th Division, the Japanese 15th Brigade pressed 
forward as far as Hei-ying-tai, and the 23rd Brigade occupied the 
high ground a thousand yards north of that village. A heavy 
cross-fire was brought to bear upon Manju Yama, but the 140th 
(Zaraisk) Regiment and three batteries of the Russian 35th Artillery 
Brigade had by this time been posted in echelon behind the 
Russian left flank, and the whole position was so strong that it 
was evident that it could not be taken in daylight. For the next 
two hours a hot fire, which attained its greatest intensity just 
about sunset, was kept up by both sides. 

The determined nature of the advance seemed to indicate that 
although the Japanese had been checked for a time it would not 
be long before they would again press forward, and the colonel 
of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment, holding Manju Yama itself, 

prepared to meet a night attack. His action 
Japanese night WS justified. At 7.20 p.m. there was a fresh 
attack upon outburst of artillery fire which lasted for half 
Manju Yama. an hour, and then the Japanese 15th Brigade, 

with the 1st Battalion of the 4th Regiment in 
reserve, and the 24th Regiment of the 23rd Brigade advanced 
through the kao-liang to the attack of Manju Yama. On the 
left, in front of the 16th Regiment, the ground was broken by 
ravines and was very difficult, while on the right, in the line of 
advance of the 30th and 24th Regiments, it was comparatively 
easy. The first shock of the attack fell upon the left of the 
Nyejin Regiment, and caused a temporary panic among the men 
of the 4th Battalion. Quickly rallying, however, they held their 
ground for some time, and two companies of the 138th (Bolkhov) 
Regiment came up in support. But the Japanese would not be 
denied and by 10.30 p.m. were established on the northern end of 
the hill. 
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Meanwhile, the 16th Regiment was advancing upon Hsi-kuan- 
tun. And apparently without waiting to be attacked and without 
even informing the troops upon his right and left of his action, the 
colonel of the 10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment withdrew to 

Sha-ho-tun his ten companies which were in or 
tae near Hsi-kuan-tun; and the first group of the 35th 

Artillery Brigade at the same time marched 
straight back to Tou-tao-kou, some two miles to the west. Into 
the gap created by the retreat of the Russian infantry the 
Japanese were able to penetrate and so to take the defenders of 
Manju Yama in reverse. By 11 p.m. the 16th Regiment was in 
possession of the southern end of the height, and, ignorant of the 
success gained by their comrades on the right, asked leave to 
sweep the hill. Before any answer could be received, the Russians 
still on the hill, reinforced by three companies of the 139th 
(Morshansk) Regiment, made a determined counter-attack through 
the heavy crops. They were beaten off, and the Japanese 
immediately began to entrench themselves in preparation for 
further counter-attacks and for the artillery fire which was certain 
to be directed upon them as soon as there was sufficient light for 
the gunners to make out their target. A second counter-attack 
was delivered by the Russians about 1.30 a.m., but this also was 
repulsed, and they fell back towards Sha-ho-tun, leaving their 
dead and wounded thickly strewn upon the slopes. 

The loss of Manju Yama and the retirement of the Nyejin 
Regiment thence and of the Novoingermanland Regiment from 
Hsi-kuan-tun had the effect of drawing away towards Sha-ho-tun 
between 2 and 3 am. seven companies of the 138th (Bolkhov) 
Regiment which had been sent forward from height 920 to a 
position to the south of Hsi-kuan-tun. It appears that the com- 
mander of the 1st Battalion of the Bolkhov Regiment, in local 
reserve, was also told that General Dobrzhinski wished him to 
retire to Sha-ho-tun. How the order originated or was conveyed 
is not known; but the battalion commander, believing it to be 
authentic, complied. The remaining two battalions of the Bolkhov 
Regiment held their ground somewhere on height 920. 

To turn to the Japanese right, the hostile detachment which had 
occupied the attention of the greater part of the 12th Division on 
this day must have belonged either to the cavalry division under 
General Samsonov or to the troops under Prince Orbeliani, 
or possibly to both. The former commander had reached the coal 
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mines at 6 am. on the 1st, having covered nineteen miles during 
the night over little known and badly mapped country, and had 
pushed out patrols to the south and east, while the 
The Russian de- Jatter watched the Japanese on Wu-ting Shan * 
tached forces on A 7 
the north-east,  %24 awaited the arrival of General Orlov. That 
officer had left Yen-tai station at 5 a.m. on the lst 
with the intention of taking up a position between Hsiao-ta-lien-kou 
and General Bilderling’s left ; but on arrival he found the ground 
unsuitable for defence and decided to concentrate his command, 
which had been strengthened by the 11th (Pskov) Regiment from 
Pen-hsi-hu, in the neighbourhood of the coal mines, where he 
joined General Samsonov about 2 p.m. From this position the 
fighting at Manju Yama had been clearly visible, but no attempt at 
intervention was made. That night General Orlov’s forcet 
bivouacked at the mines, the 216th (Insar) Regiment entrenching 
itself upon the hills, where it was supported by twelve guns. Still 
further to the east General Liubavin had fallen back slowly before 
the Umezawa Brigade to Shang-ping-tai-tzu, where he was joined by 
Colonel Madritov with some scouts and a few squadrons of cavalry. 
The 1st September had been an anxious day for General 
Kuroki. Instead of retreating as he had expected, the Russians in 
front of him had either been holding their ground or actually advanc- 
ing. Nevertheless, the Japanese First Army had been only opposed 
by one division of Russians—the 35th, and even of that division 
only those troops actually on Manju Yama itself had been seriously 
engaged, for, with the exception of some of its guns which had 
occasionally fired upon the Japanese artillery, the 3rd Division of 
the XVIIth Corps had taken no part in the fighting. In the 
circumstances, therefore, and without belittling the unwavering 
resolution with which the First Army was handled, General Kuroki 
may be considered to have been somewhat fortunate. And his 
success would have been even more cheaply won but for the 


* A portion of the Japanese 12th Brigade which had entrenched itself 
and spent the night on this hill. 

+ The 11th (Pskov), 215th (Buzuluk), and 216th (Insar) Regiments, eight 
guns and two squadrons. 

{ The Umezawa Brigade had been deprived of the 2nd Guard Kobi 
Regiment, which was attached to the 12th Division, and was now composed 
of the lst Guard Xobi Regiment, 1st Battalion 30th obi Regiment, 39th Kobi 
Regiment (less one battalion), one squadron of cavalry, a battery of mountain 
artillery and a section of engineers. Before the end of the battle General 
Umezawa was reinforced by the 4th Kobi Regiment which, however took little 
part in the fighting. 
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diversion caused by the appearance of the Russian columns in the 
direction of Yen-tai, As it was, the casualties in the Japanese 
2nd Division only amounted to two hundred and eighty-seven, of 
which more than two hundred were in the 30th Regiment, while 
the 12th Division lost exactly two hundred in killed and 
wounded, the great majority being in the 24th Regiment, which 
assisted the 30th Regiment in the night fighting at the northern 
end of Manju Yama. : 

The morning of the 2nd September brought to the commander 
of the Japanese First Army the good news that the Second and 
Fourth Armies in front of Liao-yang hoped to reach the line of 
the Tai-tzu during the day. This message revived in General 

Kuroki’s mind the belief which he had been forced 
Operations on the to renounce the day before, namely, that the 
2nd September. 7 : z 

Russians were in retreat and that he himself was 
opposed only by strong rear guards. In this supposed state of 
affairs the necessity for pressing on with the attack became more 
obvious than ever and his previous plans required no modification, 
His orders, issued at 9 a.m., opened with the definite announcement 
that the Russians were retreating towards Mukden. The disposi- 
tions for the advance were simple. General Umezawa was to con- 
tinue his march towards the Yen-tai mines; the 12th Division was to 
pursue the enemy to Lan-ni-pu; the 2nd Division was to capture 
height 920 and to pursue towards Lo-ta-tai. The Guard Division 
was to cross the river at Kao-cheng-tzu and to capture height 1057. 
Thus twice within three days had General Kuroki come to a false con- 
clusion and underestimated the powersof resistance of his opponents. 

The assumption that the Russians were retreating was, of 
course, far from the truth. As a matter of fact, General Kuropatkin 
was actually developing his plan for falling upon the Japanese 
First Army with his main force and so crushing or, at least arresting, 


a movement which, now eating into his flank like 
General 


Kuropatkin’s a malignant growth, threatened soon to spread toa 
plan to crush vital spot on his communications. During the night 
the Japanese of the 1st—2nd September he drew up “Disposition 
First Army. 


No.4 for the Manchurian Army,”* which contained 
the detailed orders for the disposition of the troops which were to 
take part in his counter-stroke. His plans for the 2nd were based 
upon the idea that the XVIIth Corps was still in possession of 
the Hsi-kuan-tun position. His intention was to use this corps as 
* See Appendix 6. 
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a pivot of manouvre and to mass the Xth Corps, the 1st Siberian 
Corps, and General Orlov’s force against the Japanese on the right 
of the river, while the Liao-yang fortified area was to be stubbornly 
held against the Japanese Second and Fourth Armies. The bulk of 
the 8rd Siberian Corps, which on the evening of the 1st September 
was still on the left bank of the Tai-tzu, was to advance at daybreak 
to Chan-hsi-tun where it was to remain in reserve until required.* 
The operations of the 2nd September on the right bank 

of the Tai-tzu, now about to be described, represent the first 
instance in the war of an attack of any magnitude being made 
by the Russians, and they are on that account, as well as by 
reason of their intrinsic importance, of the 


bd ahaa greatest interest. Their course, however, is 
Tai-tzu Ho. marked by a lack of coherence amounting to 


absolute confusion, which renders a consecutive 
narrative difficult of presentation. The subjoined diagram will give 
a general idea of the plan underlying the orders for the counter- 
attack, as conveyed in Disposition No. 4 For clearness the 


* The strength of the troops available for the counter-stroke, i¢., exclusive 
of the garrison of Liao-yang and all detachments guarding the flanks and rear, 
is given by General Kuropatkin as 93 battalions, 73 squadrons, and 352 guns. 
See The Russian Army and the Japanese War, Vol. II, p. 232. In the lectures 
delivered at the Nicholas Academy of the Russian General Staff (Part 4, p. 69, 
of the French translation), the strength of this force is given as 95 battalions, 
60 squadrons, and 342 guns. The Russian Oficial History gives 92 battalions, 
79 squadrons, and 352 guns (exclusive of General Yanzhul’s division), and 
estimates the opposing forces on the north of the Tai-tzu as follows :— 

Russians : 57,000 bayonets, 5,000 sabres, 352 guns. 
Japanese : 23,520 bayonets, 600 sabres, 60 guns. 

+ This diagram only illustrates the apparent intentions, as to direction, of 
General Kuropatkin, chiefly gathered from the destinations allotted to the 
units concerned. It does not in all cases illustrate their actual movements 
which were almost all unpremeditated and caused by the various events of 
the day. Except for the delaying action of the XVIIth Corps uo definite 
tasks were assigned in Disposition No. 4 to the different fractions of the 
forces concerned, nor was any time specitied. Though it may appear from 
some of the later orders issued to the commander of the 1st Siberian Corps 
during the 2nd that the attack against the right of General Kuroki’s force 
was not intended to take place till the 3rd, this intention is not expressed or 
implied in Disposition Nos. 3 or 4, and it was not acted on. It seems that 
the loss on the previous night of Manju Yama, and the Russian retirement 
from Hsi-kuan-tun, part of the intended pivot of the whole operation, and 
General Bilderling’s first attempt, which was undertaken without the 
commander-in-chief’s knowledge, to recapture the hill on the morning of 
the 2nd had the effect of precipitating and focusing Russian action in that 
direction. And when General Kuropatkin learnt of the loss of this hill he 
acquiesced in the prosecution of the attempts to recapture it by General 
Bilderling and ordered the commander of the lat Siberian Corps to co-operate, 
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actions of the Russian forces will be dealt with in order from east 







to west. 
ese. sate 
Yen-lai Stattong 


Yen-tai Mines 


©Tien-chia-lun 


The troops on the extreme left of the Russians were those 
under General Liubavin® who had been unable to withstand the 
attack of General Umezawa when that commander effected the 
passage of the Tai-tzu at Pen-hsi-hu early on the morning of the 

31st August. General Liubavin had been forced 
Palos to retire from the river, and by the morning of 
detachment the 2nd September had been driven towards 
and the advance Pijen-niu-lu-pu. Leaving a small detachment at 
of the Umezawa * : ; 
Brigade. Shang-ping-tai-tzu to watch his flank and rear, 

General Umezawa then turned westward towards 
the Yen-tai mines, in accordance with his orders from General 
Kuroki. This movement, coupled with the advance of the Japanese 
First Army from the south, caused General Samsonov to retire; 
but when General Liubavin found that he was opposed by a 
weak force only he at once assumed the offensive. The report 
of this which reached General Umezawa led him to believe that 
a strong body of the enemy was coming down from the north 
against his communications. He, therefore, abandoned his intended 

* These troops were a flank detachment to the whole Russian army and 


did not technically form a unit of the counter-attack ; but since their 
action impinged upon that of the latter their doings are now described. 
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advance towards the mines and returned to attack General 
Liubavin, eventually driving him away to the north. 

But in this way the attention of the Japanese had been 
temporarily diverted from General Samsonov, who, on hearing 
that he was to be reinforced, took up a fresh position near 
the Yen-tai mines, where he remained until 5pm. At that 
hour the determined advance of the 3rd Battalion 
of the Japanese 14th Regiment which, as will be 


General 
Samsonov’s described, had by then worked round General 
force, Orlov’s left, compelled General Samsonov to 


withdraw to Ku-chia-tzu covered by the 7th 
Siberian Cossacks. The Japanese then occupied the mines. 

As indicated in Disposition No. 4, it was intended that General 
Orlov’s force should, on the 2nd September, advance against the 
Japanese right flank and rear and regulate its action by that 
of the 1st Siberian Corps. Before the issue of Disposition No. 4, 

however, its commander received many and per- 
General plexing orders. At 7 p.m. on the Ist he had 
Orlov's x : : 
forsa: received a message from General Bilderling 

informing him that he was expected to co-operate 
with the XVIIth Corps. To this he had replied that if the 
Japanese attacked General Bilderling he would lead his force 
against the enemy’s right, and had at the same time begged that 
the XVIIth Corps should fall upon the Japanese left if he himself 
should be attacked. At 2 a.m. on the 2nd he received another 
order from General Bilderling, dated 5.45 p.m. on the 1st, saying 
that the XVIIth Corps would attack the enemy at dawn, and 
that General Orlov’s force at the mines was to co-operate against 
the enemy’s right. He therefore prepared to move at 4.30 a.m. 
on the 2nd, but in the meanwhile he received from General 
Kharkevich, quartermaster-general* of the army, the following 
order :— 

“Your chief duty is to keep in touch with General 
Bilderling, and if he is not attacked to act in the manner 
which has been indicated to you.t If, however, he is attacked in 
his position at Hsi-kuan-tun you must move to his support by 
the shortest route.” 


* See foot-note (+t), p. 59. 

+ This referred to the instructions contained in Disposition No. 4 
according to which General Orlov was instructed to regulate his movements 
by those of the Ist Siberian Corps. The italics have been inserted. 
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On receipt of this message, which he could not quite under- 
stand, inasmuch as Disposition No. 4 had not been received by 
him, General Orlov suspended his advance and dispatched a copy 
of the order to General Bilderling, with a request for instructions. 
Receiving no reply, he placed his troops in position to the south 
of the Yen-tai mines. In the centre, on the Fang-shen heights, 
were twenty-eight guns, on either flank of which were several 
battalions of infantry.* In reserve, half-way between the mines 
and the first line, was the 11th (Pskov) Regiment. On the 
left was General Samsonov’s cavalry which was reconnoitring to 
the south and east, and on the right were the mounted troops 
under Prince Orbeliani.t 

At 6 am., his artillery opened fire against some Japanese whose 
trenches could be seen on Wu-ting Shan. The Japanese guns 
replied and a lively duel followed. General Orlov was. still 
without an answer from General Bilderling, but he had heard 
soon after dawn from General Dobrzhinski that 
there had been fighting during the night on Manju 
Yama, the result of which was still unknown. 
He then sent to ask General Dobrzhinski how 
he could best assist in the day’s operations; but as he was by this 
time able to make out for himself that General Bilderling’s left 
was engaged he resolved without delay to attack Manju Yama 
which he had reason to believe was occupied by the Japanese. 
Leaving two battalions, eight guns, and two squadrons on the 
Fang-shen position{ General Orlov advanced with five and a half 
battalions § in the front line, and four battalions|| and a squadron 
of cavalry in reserve. His remaining twenty guns were sent 
to take up a position in the kav-liang, in spite of the fact that it 
was here very thick. 

As the advance began a battalion of the 216th (Insar) 
Regiment fell in with some of the enemy near Tzu-shan, and losing 


General Orlov’s 
advance against 
Manju Yama, 


* Four battalions 215th (Buzuluk) Regiment, four battalions 216th 
(Insar) Regiment, three companies lst (Strietensk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment. 

+ Six squadrons Nyejin Dragoons, five squadrons Terek-Kuban Cavalry 
Regiment. 

} One battalion 216th (Insar) Regiment, three companies 1st (Strietensk) 
Siberian Infantry Regiment, one company 10th (Novoingermanland) Regi- 
ment, 3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery, two Frontier Guard field guns. 

§ Six companies 216th (Insar) Regiment, four battalions 11th (Pskov) 
Regiment. 

4 The 215th (Buzuluk) Regiment. 

(4726) K 2 
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touch in the kao-liang, retired in disorder after some fighting, while 
about the same time Prince Orbeliani reported that Japanese 
General Orlov’s ‘OOPS had appeared close to Ta-yao-pu. The 
encounter with companies of the Insar Regiment* which had been 
the Japanese left behind now came up, and General Samsonov 
12th Brigade. Tenth 2 

ordered the 7th Siberian Cossacks to dismount 
and move from the mines to General Orlov’s position. It was 
soon evident that there was little chance of General Orlov reaching 
Manju Yama, and about 11.30 a.m. he sent word to General 
Stakelberg to say that he was in a difficult position, but that so 
soon as the lst Siberian Corps came up, he would push forward 
on its left. Shortly afterwards he received Disposition No, 4. 

The troops which thus interposed and prevented General 
Orlov’s force from getting into line with the 1st Siberian and Xth 
Corps belonged to the 12th Brigade of the Japanese 12th Division 
which, in accordance with General Kuroki’s orders, had begun to 
advance soon after 9am. The 3rd Battalion of the 14th Regiment, 
which had been in reserve during the previous day, came up on 
the extreme right and advancing northward forced the battalion of 
the Insar Regiment out of Tzu-shan. Soon afterwards, supported 
by the 4th Battery, it was able to move forward as far as Fang- 
shen, and eventually drove General Samsonov’s cavalry and some 
Russian infantry off height 538.f Meanwhile, the remainder of 
the 12th Brigade, assisted by the other batteries of the 12th 
Artillery Regiment, advanced towards the heights north-west of 
Ta-yao-pu, and about 1 p.m. met the Russians near that village. 

The whole weight of the fighting which now ensued fell upon 
the Russian infantry, for General Orlov’s artillery, still wandering 
about blindly in the kao-liang, had been unable to come into action.t 

The four battalions in reserve were brought up into 
The retreat of the firing line, and General Orlov’s situation soon 
Aocihe Orlov’s became critical. The movement of the 3rd Battalion 
of the Japanese 14th Regiment was threatening 
his left very seriously, his main body was unable to make any 
headway, while, to complicate matters still further, at this moment 


* It is also stated that these were the companies of the Pskov Regiment 
which had been left behind. 

+ Near the Yen-tai coal mines. 

J Colonel Grulev, who commanded the 11th (Pskov) Regiment, makes 
a special reference in his account of the fighting to the employment of machine 
guns in the firing line by the Japanese. He also remarks on the extreme 
conspicuousness of the white uniform worn by some of the Russian unite. 
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a warning was received from army head-quarters to act with 
caution since the XVIIth Corps had met with a reverse. In 
these circumstances General Orlov decided to withdraw to 
Yen-tai station in accordance with the original instructions given 
to him on the evening of the 31st. At 1.10 p.m., therefore, he 
informed army head-quarters that since he was unable to effect a 
junction with either the 1st Siberian or the XVIIth Corps he was 
falling back on Yen-tai station.* The Japanese quickly pressed 
forward in pursuit, and the retreat of General Orlov's force, which 
was drawn from the 5th Siberian Corps and consisted very largely 
of reservists and young soldiers but lately arrived from Europe 
who became utterly confused in the high crops, soon degenerated 
into a panic-stricken rout. At three o'clock some of these shattered 
units met the 1st Siberian Corps as it was advancing to take part 
in the counter-attack, and were temporarily rallied; but nothing 
could restore their moral and their flight was soon resumed.f 

An incident which happened during the evening at Post No. 8 
on the branch railway to the Yen-tai mines illustrates how the 
discipline of some of these untrained men had been shaken by the 
events of the day. Stray bands of General Orlov’s force had been 
streaming into this post during the afternoon 
when, about 5.30 pm, a sudden cry—* The 
Japanese!” was raised. In a moment there was 
a scene of great confusion. Two guns opened fire with shrapnel 
fused at zero, towards the south-west where General Stakelberg’s 
convoys happened to be parked; infantrymen fired off their rifles 
in every direction ; transport wagons galloped wildly over the plain. 
Fortunately the panic was subdued before any serious loss of life 
had been caused. Late in the night the greater part of the Pskov 
Regiment, which was apparently the last of General Orlov’s units 
to retreat, assembled at this point, but many fugitives from the 
force continued their flight to Yen-tai station.f 

The next fraction of the Russian forces to be dealt with is the 


Panic near 
Post No. 8. 


* This message reached General Kuropatkin between 2 p.m. and 3 p.m. 

+ See p. 134. The news of General Orlov’s defeat reached the head- 
quarters of the Japanese First Army at 5 p.m. and it was considered to be a 
piece of marvellous good fortune. It was rightly conjectured that General 
Orlov's men were mainly reservists. 

} It is stated in an annotation to the German translation of The Russian 
Official History that in consequence of the disaster to his force, Major-General 
Orlov, his chief staff officer, and the commanders of the Buzuluk and Insar 
Regiments were relieved of their appointments. 
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1st Siberian Corps which started from its bivouacs in two columns 
at 5 am. The left column, consisting of the 1st East Siberian 
Rifle Division, the 1st East Siberian Artillery Brigade, and the 
2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery, under General 
Gerngross, marched from Liu-chia-chuang, via 
Ko-li-sai and Hung-yeh-tzu, towards Liu-lin-kou. 
On the right, the 33rd and 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiments and 
two batteries of the 9th East Siberian Artillery Brigade, under 
Major-General Krause, moved from Tung-ching-ling through Lo-ta- 
tai and Hsiao-miao-tzu towards Fan-kuan-tun. Colonel Gurko’s 
cavalry marched from Kao-li-chang and joined the corps.* At 
8am. the corps was halted, but about midday, when the loss of 
Manju Yama had become known, General Stakelberg received 
an order that as soon as the 1st Siberian Corps came into line 
it was to advance to the attack between the XVIIth Corps 
and General Orlov’s force. Communication with the latter was to 
be established as early as possible, and the attack of the XVIIth 
Corps was to be supported. At 1 p.m. both columns reached the 
line Fan-kuan-tun—Liu-lin-kou, having taken seven and a half 
hours to march less than ten miles. General Kuropatkin’s 
orders, however, had contained no intimation that there was any 
need to hurry, and since his troops were still much exhausted 
after the marching and fighting of the past three days, General 
Stakelberg had thought it advisable to spare them as far as 
possible. 

At 3 p.m. the head of the left column of the 1st Siberian Corps 
reached Hsiao-ta-lien-kou, where it met the disorganized rabble of 
men and guns from what had been General Orlov’s force. General 
Stakelberg immediately ordered the guns to come into action south 

of the village. The 2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack 
Arrival of the Batteryalso unlimbered south-east of Hsiao-ta-lien- 
Ist Siberian : 
Corps. kou and opened fire upon the heights to the east. 

But, as has been seen, even with this support 
and the knowledge that the 1st Siberian Corps had come to their 
assistance the broken regiments of the 5th Siberian Corps of 
General Orlov’s force could not be rallied. General Stakelberg 
therefore ordered the 2nd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, the only 
fresh infantry which had as yet arrived upon the scene, to make 


The Ist 
Siberian Corps. 


* The remainder of the lst Siberian Corps, viz., six battalions, one battery, 
and two squadrons under General Kondratovich remained as a rear guard at 
Liu-chia-chuang. 
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an attack in the direction of Fang-shen ;* while Colonel Gurko’s 
cavalry, which had moved out to the south towards the 140th 
Regiment and thus established touch with the XVIIth Corps, was 
to reconnoitre on the right flank and feel for the enemy who could 
not be seen among the crops. General Orlov, who had been sent 
for some time previously, now came up, and General Stakelberg 
ordered him personally to lead such men as he could collect from 
his broken command against the Japanese on the heights north- 
west of Ta-yao-pu. The only troops available were, apparently, a 
battalion of the 215th (Buzuluk) Regiment ; and after a somewhat 
heated altercation with General Stakelberg, General Orlov placed 
himself at its head and advanced through the kao-liang. The 
Japanese waited till the Russians were within a few paces, and 
then poured in a heavy fire, under which the battalion was 
completely shattered. General Orlov and General Fomin, the 
commander of the, 2nd Brigade of the 54th Infantry Division, of 
which the Buzuluk Regiment formed part, were wounded. The 
last semblance of cohesion then vanished from General Orlov’s 
command, and the remnants of this unlucky fraction of the 5th 
Siberian Corps arrived in hopeless disorder at Yen-tai station,t 
where they arrived in time to give an inauspicious welcome to the 
86th (Wilmanstrand) Regiment of the Ist Corps which had just 
arrived from Europe. 

By this time the remainder of the left column of the Ist 
Siberian Corps was beginning to arrive, and at 3.30 p.m. the 1st 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment came up on the left of the 2nd. 
The 3rd and 4th Regiments were massed south of Hsiao-ta-lien- 

kou, where they remained in reserve. Meanwhile 
The action Colonel Grulev had rallied a portion of his unit, 
and withdrawal the 11th (Pskov) Regiment, of General Orlov's 
Siberian Corps. force. One battalion joined the 2nd East Siberian 

Rifle Regiment in the attack against Fang-shen ; 
one battalion was posted just north of the railway. Of the remaining 
two battalions still wandering in the kao-liang, one was collected 
a little later and sent as escort to the guns, and the other joined 
General Stakelberg’s corps. The advance of the Japanese had 

* The Ist Siberian Corps possessed no maps of the area in which they 
were now engaged. The only method, therefore, by which General 
Stakelberg could order this attack was to point out the height to the 
regimental commander with the words “ Attack and occupy that hill over 


there.” 
+ The junction on the main line of railway. 
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been checked by the timely arrival of the left column of the 
Ist Siberian Corps, but they held their own without difficulty, 
and even when the right column came up about 430 p.m., 
the Russians could not drive them back. The march of General 
Krause’s right column had been delayed by General Mish- 
chenko’s cavalry, which had blocked the roads, but so soon as 
the infantry reached Hsiao-ta-lien-kou six companies of the 
36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment and four guns were sent 
off under Colonel Zapolski to the north-east to the assistance 
of General Samsonov, who was already falling back along the 
railway in front of the Umezawa Brigade. But, as has been seen, 
General Samsonov had been forced to retire shortly after 5 p.m., 
and Colonel Zapolski arrived at the mines at 7 p.m. only to find 
them in the hands of the Japanese. The best he could do was 
to take up a position about a mile and a half to the west of 
them. 

Meanwhile General Stakelberg had begun to fear that his 
left might be turned, and seeing that the enemy in his front 
showed no sign of weakening, he broke off the combat. At 
6.30 p.m. he withdrew his firing line to Hsiao-ta-lien-kou, and 
some time after midnight he fell back to Liu-lin-kou, where 
his whole corps was again concentrated by 5 a.m. on the 3rd 
September. 

On the right of the 1st Siberian Corps the Xth Corps marched 
during the day on Fan-chia-tun, covered by an advanced guard 
consisting of the 121st (Penza) and 123rd (Koslov) Regiments, 
three squadrons of Cossacks, and the 6th, 7th, and 8th Batteries of 

the 31st Artillery Brigade, under General Vasilev. 
The Xth Corps. The doings of the main body may be described 

very briefly since it took no part in the fighting 
on the 2nd. It arrived during the afternoon about Erh-tao-kou 
and remained there in reserve. The advanced guard, however, to 
which was subsequently added the 33rd (Elets) Regiment, joined 
the XVIIth Corps, and the account of its operations will be given 
with that of the action of that corps. 

Still working from east to west, the next body of Russians 
whose actions are to be traced is the cavalry detachment under 
General Mishchenko. On the morning of the 2nd September 
that force, consisting of nineteen squadrons and twelve horse 
artillery guns, had bivouacked near Sai-chia-tun and at 8 am. its 
commander arrived at Chan-hsi-tun, where he received personally 
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from the commander-in-chief orders to establish connexion 
between the XVIIth Corps and the 1st Siberian Corps. In accord- 
ance with these orders, the detachment marched 
ey va out of Sai-chiatun in a northerly direction at 
cavalry force. 11 am. The country on all sides was covered 
with kao-liang ; the maps of the terrain north of 
Sai-chia-tun were inaccurate; and as a result, the detachment 
lost its way. It had proceeded almost to Post No. 8 on the 
Yen-tai mines railway, a movement which necessitated a sharp 
turn to the south-east, when the columns of the 1st Siberian 
Corps approached. The detachment ultimately took up a position 
at Yang-chia-pu-tzu, on the right of the 1st Siberian Corps, 
near Hsiao-ta-lien-kou. The commander of that corps requested 
General Mishchenko not to retire from his position, since he 
intended during the night to move forward from Hsiao-ta- 
lien-kou and to advance against the hills east of that village; 
but to this General Mishchenko replied, at 5.15 p.m., that his 
orders were merely to maintain communication, and then to retire 
to Sai-chia-tun. He therefore declined to comply with the 
request of the commander of the 1st Siberian Corps unless it 
were backed up by a direct order from the commander-in-chief, 
and, accordingly, at 8 p.m. withdrew for the night. His force, how- 
ever, did not get back to Sai-chia-tun, but reached a village four miles 
north, between Lan-ni-pu and the Yen-tai mines railway. With 
this movement the co-operation of General Mishchenko’s cavalry 
detachment on the 2nd September ended. The force appears to 
have lost its way both in the morning and in the evening. In the 
forenoon it blocked the right column of the 1st Siberian Corps, 
while in the afternoon its co-operation with the infantry of that 
corps was refused. Its casualties on this day of hot fighting else- 
where were nil. * 
The rout of General Orlov’s force had had the effect of 
drawing the 1st Siberian Corps somewhat further northward than 
had been intended, and when General Stakelberg 
Result of the delivered his attack upon the Japanese 12th 
Soe aa Brigade at Fang-shen, there was a gap of about 
Brigade. a mile and a half filled by General Mishchenko’s 
cavalry. But while awaiting the arrival of General 
Stakelberg’s force, the 2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery, the two 


* On the 2nd September Prince Orbeliani’s force suffered five casualties. 
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field batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade, and General Orlov’s 
batteries had come into action, and the fire of this mass of artillery 
had served to check the advance of the enemy and to protect 
the flank of the troops which were operating further south. 
In spite of this, however, the resolute movements of the Japanese 
12th Brigade, assisted to some extent by the pressure of the 
Umezawa Brigade on its right and the 46th Regiment on its left, 
had sufficed to upset all General Kuropatkin’s plans. So far from 
General Kuroki’s right flank being in danger he had gained a position 
whence he threatened the Russian left, and this menace, coupled 
to the capture by him of Manju Yama, seems to have been the 
main factor in exercising a paralysing effect upon the Russian 
counter-attack. 

At 6 am. on the 2nd September* General Kuropatkin, who 
had passed the night in a railway carriage on a siding, left Liao- 
yang for the eastern portion of the field of battle, and after 
overtaking the 3rd Siberian and the Xth Corps on the road 
reached the high ground just west of Fan-chia-tun 


1 y 
ania takes #10 am. For the last two hours firing to the 
command ‘of north-east and south-east had been heard from 
operations this point, but no news had been received. As 
personally. 


yet quite ignorant of the loss of Manju Yama, but 
knowing that heavy fighting was probable, the commander-in-chief 
had hurried forward the advanced guard of the Xth Corps under 
General Vasilev towards height 920, while the main body of the 
corps continued its march towards Sha-ho-tun.t Though the 
Russians possessed an abundance of field telegraph and field tele- 
phone apparatus, it seems that the communication system installed 
was not very efficient ; the kao-liang and the absence of reliable 
maps militated against a service of mounted orderlies, and visual 
signalling was practically non-existent in the Russian army. 
General Kuropatkin therefore took over the control of the great 


* At 6.20 a.m.a dispatch was sent off to General Bilderling to inform 
him that the Xth Corps had been placed at his disposal. He was at the 
same time informed that if he could not hold the Hsi-kuan-tun position he 
was to fall back to the next available position and was not to become involved 
in a serious action with superior forces of the enemy. It is not known if 
General Bilderling ever received this message, but he had already, as early 
as 8 a.m., resolved to try to recapture Manju Yama. 

+ The troops composing the advanced guard were the 12lst (Penza) 
and 123rd (Koslov) Regiments, the 6th, 7th, and 8th Batteries of the 
31st Artillery Brigade, and three squadrons of Cossacks. 
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counter-attack under a distinct disadvantage.* Various messages, 
when they did arrive, imparted a sense of confusion to the 
operations. Forty minutes after reaching his post of observation 
General Kuropatkin received from General Bilderling a message 
which had been sent off at 8 am., to the effect that two night 
attacks by the Japanese had been repulsed, that the Russians had 
recaptured the position, and that all was well. At eleven o'clock a 
second dispatch arrived, marked 10.30 am. in which General 
Bilderling stated that he was about to recapture Manju Yama and 
Hsi-kuan-tun. Ten minutes later a third dispatch, also marked 
8 am., was received from the chief of the staff of the XVIIth 
Corps giving full details of the loss of Manju Yama, and saying 
that the 35th Division had returned: to Sha-ho-tun and height 
920. 

These contradictory messages, received between 10.30 a.m. and 
noon, were, it seems, the first intimation which reached head- 
quarters of the disaster to the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment on the 
previous night.t The perplexity which they aroused was increased 
by the reports received from two officers of the staff who had been 
sent forward to reconnoitre. They reported that very few Japanese 
could be seen on Manju Yama or on the high ground south of Hsi- 
kuan-tun. On the other hand, from Fan-chia-tun shrapnel could be 
seen bursting in the direction of the Yen-tai mines. The situation 
was still somewhat obscure, but at some time about midday General 
Kuropatkin ordered General Bilderling to try to get into communi- 
cation with General Orlov and on no account to allow the Japanese 
to concentrate their strength against the latter’s force at the mines. 
At the same time General Stakelberg was instructed to advance to 
the support of the XVIIth Corps,f and General Orlov was warned 
to act with caution since the 35th Division had retreated during 

* At 10 am., the hour when General Kuropatkin reached his post of 
observation, the general situation was actually as follows :—General Liubavin 
was in full retreat towards Pien-niu-lu-pu; General Orlov’s force was 
floundering helplessly in the éao-liang south of the Yen-tai mines. About the 
mines was General Samsonov's cavalry. Prince Orbeliani’s cavalry of the 
XVIIth Corps was scouting on General Orlov’s right. The lst Siberian Corps 
was slowly marching north-east but was still some distance from the fighting. 
General Mishchenko’s cavalry was saddling up at Sai-chia-tun preparatory to 
its task of linking the 1st Siberian Corps to the XVIIth Corps. The latter 
corps was on the point of beginning the first attempt to retake Manju Yama. 

+ It is not quite certain whether General Kuropatkin had not already 
received a dispatch sent off by General Bilderling at 2.30 am. which might 


have given him an inkling of what had happened. 
t See p. 134. 
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the night.* The situation of each of these commanders at the 

time of their receipt of these messages has been described. 
Meanwhile General Dobrzhinski, whose force, it must be 
remembered, had been driven off Manju Yama during the previous 
night, had, some time before this, been ordered by General 
Bilderling to retake Manju Yama and the village of Hsi-kuan-tun, 
and General Ekk’s force had been placed at his 
TheXVIIthCorps. disposal for this purpose. At that time General 
Aone attempt Dobrzhinski’s troops were then disposed as 

Manju Yama. follows :— 
North of Sha-ho-tun— 
140th (Zaraisk) Regiment, with the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigade. 


At Sha-ho-tun— 
137th (Nyejin) Regiment, 139th (Morshansk) Regiment 
(twelve companies in all) ; six companies 138th (Bolkhov) 
Regiment; ten companies 10th (Novoingermanland) 
Regiment. 1st and 3rd Siberian Artillery Divisions 
(four batteries). 
At Yang-chia-tun— 
1st, 2nd, 6th, 7th, and 8th Batteries, 35th Artillery 
Brigade. 
On height 920— 
Seven companies 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment. 


At Ta-ho-tzu— 
Two squadrons Ussuri Cossacks, one company 139th 
(Morshansk) Regiment. 


At 8 a.m. the fire of twelve Russian batteries was concentrated 
upon the hill which had been lost during the night, and later on the 
number of guns was augmented by three of General Vasilev’s 
batteries which arrived and joined in the bombardment. The 
Japanese, however, with the exception of a few observation posts, 
were lying under cover in the bottom of their trenches on the 
reverse slope and suffered very few casualties. But they were 
unable to supply themselves with food, fire, or water. During the 
night and early morning the artillery of the Japanese 2nd Division 
had moved forward into fresh positions north and south of Kung- 
ku-feng, but being both outnumbered and outranged, the gunners 


* See p. 133. 
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contented themselves with merely firing from time to time upon the 
Russian infantry on height 920. During the small hours, also, an 
officer’s patrol had discovered that the low spur south-west 
of Hsi-kuan-tun, on the Japanese left, had been evacuated by the 
Russians, and just before the Russian bombardment had begun, 
General Okasaki had sent the 12th Company of the 16th Regiment 
and the Ist Battalion of the 4th Regiment* to occupy it. Their 
advance was only opposed by some infantry and cavalry scouts, and 
about 9.30 aim. the companies of the 4th Regiment gained a 
footing on the spur. 

After the Russian guns had been firing steadily for some 
two hours, their infantry moved forward to the attack. The 
advanced guard of the Xth Corps had now come up and 
the troops were disposed as follows:—On the left were six 
companies of the 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment; in the centre was 
a battalion of the 139th (Morshansk) Regiment; and on the 
right was the 121st (Penza) Regiment.t The 123rd (Koslov) 
Regiment} was in reserve. The Penza Regiment, supported by two 
battalions of the Koslov Regiment, established itself on the neck 
between Hsi-kuan-tun and Sha-ho-tun. The position of the 
Japanese battalion on the south-west was now becoming very 
serious, and General Okasaki ordered it to retire under cover of the 
fire of two more companies of the 16th Regiment which were sent 
to its assistance. The commander of the battalion wished to remain 
where he was, although suffering very heavily from the fire both of 
the Penza Regiment and of the companies of the Bolkhov Regiment 
sent forward from hill 920. However, General Okasaki insisted, and 
at 3.50 p.m. the battalion was withdrawn and sent to the reserve. 

This slight success on the Russian right was more than counter- 
balanced by the failure of the attack on their left, where the six 
companies of the Bolkhov Regiment were repulsed with a loss of 
seven officers and one hundred and eighty-four men. General 
‘The fai Vasilev sent the remaining two battalions of the 

he failure of 
the first Russian Koslov Regiment to their support, but the attack 
attack on was not renewed. Since the left of the Penza 
Manju Yama, Regiment was now somewhat exposed, the chief 
of the staff of the army intervened and wrote at 1.5 p.m. direct to 
General Ekk, telling him to advance with his force to its support. 


* Three companies only of the 4th Regiment were sent up, making in all 
only one battalion. 
+ From the advanced guard of the Xth Corps. 
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The same officer also wrote to General Vasilev, warning him to be 
careful and informing him that other regiments were coming up 
to his assistance.* 

All idea of offensive operations was now dropped until evening. 
At 12.10 p.m., General Bilderling had written to the commander- 
in-chief as follows :— 


“The 35th Division continues to occupy a position near 
Sha-ho-tun. It has got into touch with General Orlov, who 
intends to attack the enemy in the direction of Wu-ting Shan. 
In view of this, I have ordered the commander of the 35th 
Division, after the preliminary attack has been thoroughly 
prepared by artillery fire, to support, towards evening, the 
attack of Orlov, who has been so informed. At the same 
time, while continuing an energetic preparation by means 
of fire, I intend to occupy again by evening all the heights 
to the east of height 920, and the position near Hsi-kuan- 
tun which was formerly held by us. Then, being in posses- 
sion of height 920, Hsi-kuan-tun village and the height to 
the north-east of it by evening, I shall consider my task for 
the day as accomplished.” 


This dispatch to the commander-in-chief, in which the future 
co-operation of General Orlov’s force is mentioned, was written 
just about the time when that force was in difficulties to the north 
of Ta-yao-pu, before it began to retreat towards Yen-tai station. 
To it General Kuropatkin, who still knew nothing as yet 
about the first disastrous check to General Orlov, sent a reply at 
1.25 p.m. :— 

“It is not clear how the 35th Division will attack the 
positions near Hsi-kuan-tun towards evening, and will at the 
same time co-operate in the attack of Major-General Orlov 
upon Wu-ting Shan. It seems to me also that your right 
flank on height 920 is weak. Please submit a report with 
sketch, showing your own dispositions and those of the enemy, 


* It is somewhat remarkable that these orders should have been 
addressed from the army staff directly to Generals Ekk and Vasilev, 
since both those officers were under General Bilderling, who had 
entrusted the conduct of the attack to General Dobrzhinski. General 
Vasilev, however, had tried without success to get in touch with the staff of 
the XVIIth Corps, and had reported this fact about 12.45 p.m. to army 
head-quarters, which is the probable explanation of the action of the chief 
of the staff in his case. 
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give your opinion on the latter and explain the direction of the 
main attack. State also who isto have the immediate direction 
of such attack (I think that you ought to do this yourself), and 
what measures you intend to take to ensure its success. 
What number of battalions do you think I should move up to 
you from the reserve under mycommand? Bear in mind that 
time is extremely valuable. Your attack is the main thing; 
your support of General Orlov is only subsidiary. Let me 
have a reply as soon as possible. Since I consider your right 
flank to have special importance, I am sending there from the 
reserve the 33rd (Elets) Regiment.” 


Meanwhile the troops of the Xth and XVIIth Corps continued 
to receive directions from the commander-in-chief, the corps 
commanders, and the commander of the 35th Infantry Division. 

General Kuropatkin had by this time received news from 
General Zarubaiev in Liao-yang to say that the Japanese had 
attacked Fort IV, and had been driven off with heavy loss. As 
far as he knew, therefore, except for the slowness of the Ist 
Siberian Corps and the failure of the first attack 


leben on Manju Yama, he had reason to congratulate 
received at himself on the success of the operations of the 
Russian 2nd September. However, about 2 p.m he heard 
head-quarters, 


from General Samsonov of General Orlov’s defeat 
at the hands of the Japanese and of the imminent evacuation of 
the coal mines. The occupation of this position, only eight miles 
from the main line of railway, by a strong force* of the enemy 
would obviously threaten his left flank and his communications 
with Mukden, and the mere possibility of it had a material effect 
upon all General Kuropatkin’s plans. Shortly after 3 p.m. a warning 
was sent off to General Stakelberg not to press his advance until he 
could be supported by the reserves—the 3rd Siberian Corps. At the 
same time he was ordered to assume command of General Orlov’s 
force, and was informed of the commander-in-chief’s intention to 
seize the Japanese position from Kung-ku-feng to the Tai-tzu on the 
3rd.t The original scheme was still adhered to, and the Xth Corps 
was ordered to Sha-ho-tun to support the XVIIth while the 3rd 


* The strength of the Japanese on this flank was greatly exaggerated. 

+ From this it would appear that General Kuropatkin was reverting to 
an original intention for the timing of the blow against General Kuroki’s 
main force or that he had changed his mind, owing to the danger to his left 
brought about by General Orlov’s defeat, and was postponing the co-opera- 
tion of the lst Siberian Corps. 
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Siberian Corps was still to remain at Chan-hsi-tun, where it had 
arrived shortly after midday. 

Meanwhile, preparations were being made for the second and 
greater effort, which had been foreshadowed by General Bilderling, 
to drive the Japanese 15th Brigade from Manju Yama. At 
2.15 p.m., the Russian artillery bombardment opened with 
The second renewed vigour. About 5 p.m. the 1st, 2nd, and 
attempt toretake 3rd Batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade, from 
Manju Yama the Xth Corps, joined in from Erh-tao-kou, 
by the Russians. cine : 5 : 

bringing up the number of Russian guns in action 
to one hundred and fifty-two.* At the same time the 33rd (Elets) 
Regiment, also from the Xth Corps, joined the advanced guard of 
that corps under General Vasilev. 

During the morning the remaining troops of the Japanese 3rd 
Brigade had rejoined their division from the south side of the river 
and, in anticipation of the Russian attack which was obviously about 
to begin, the 2nd Battalion of the 29th Regiment had been sent up 
to Hei-ying-tai, where it was placed at the disposal of General 
Okasaki, commanding the 15th Brigade. 

The Russian troops which were to take part in the assault 
were distributed as follows :— 

On the left, under Colonel Istomin— 

The 137th (Nyejin) Regiment ('), two battalions of the 
139th (Morshansk) Regiment (?) and one battalion of 
the 10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment (°). 

In the centre, under General Vasiley— 

The 33rd (Elets) (+), 121st (Penza) (5), and 123rd (Koslov) 
Regiments (°), and five companies of the 138th (Bolkhov) 
Regiment (1). 

* The numbers are given as one hundred and fifty-two and one hundred 
and fifty-four. 

(‘) From the 1st Brigade, 35th Infantry Division, X VIIth Corps. 

() From the 2nd Brigade, 35th Infantry Division, X VIIth Corps. 

(*) From the 1st Brigade, 3rd Infantry Division, X VIIth Corps. 

(‘) From the lst Brigade, 9th Infantry Division, Xth Corps. 

(°) From the 1st Brigade, 31st Infantry Division, Xth Corps. 

(*) From the 2nd Brigade, 31st Infantry Division, Xth Corps. 

(?) From the Ist Brigade, 22nd Infantry Division, Ist Corps. 

(*) From the 2nd Brigade, 71st Infantry Division, 5th Siberian Corps. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Russian troops engaged in this action 
were drawn from four different army corps. Further, with the exception of 
the 137th (Nyejin) and 138th (Bolkhov) Regiments, no two regiments came 
from the same brigade; even the two units mentioned came from different. 
columns, 
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On the right, under General Ekk — 
The 85th (Viborg) Regiment (7) and three battalions of 
the 284th (Chembar) Regiment (8). 
In reserve north of Tou-tao-kou were the remaining nine 
battalions of the Xth Corps.* 


The Russian commander-in-chief, evidently much perplexed by 
the confused reports which reached him, and chafing at the slow 
progress of affairs, about 5 p.m. decided to take steps to expedite 
the attack against Manju Yama. He again ordered the commander 
of the 1st Siberian Corps to support the intended attack by the 
XVIIth and Xth Corps. He then seems to have made a very 
important change in the command of the force engaged in carrying 
out operations against Manju Yama. He apparently took from 
General Bilderling the supreme control of the operations against 
that hill and entrusted it to General Sluchevski, the commander 
of the Xth Corps, who was still with the reserve. General 
Sluchevski had never seen the ground over which the attack was 
to take place, while the officer he was to supersede had been 
present throughout the fighting of the past two days, and was his 
senior. The word “apparently” is used in referring to General 
Kuropatkin’s action, because the evidence on the point though 
very strong is not entirely conclusive. But it seems that his 
instructions were interpreted at the time by all those concerned as a’ 
supersession of General Bilderling by General Sluchevski. No 
record of the order in which this change was definitely conveyed to 
General Sluchevski is available, and there is room for doubt as 
to that officer’s exact sphere of influence in the vague wording of 
the communication upon the subject sent by the commander-in- 
chief to General Bilderling. From this it might be gathered that 
General Bilderling was still to command the attack, while General 
Sluchevski was to command the troops supporting him. That the 
latter was sensible of certain difficulties in the new situation 
is shown by the following dispatch which he sent to General 
Bilderling at 6 p.m. :— 

“The command of the troops for the attack on the height 
which was occupied by the Nyejin Regiment has been entrusted 
to me, and under my command have been placed the whole of 
the troops of the section which are engaged, namely, three 

* One battalion of the 34th (Syev) Regiment, the 122nd (Tambov) 
Regiment, and the 124th (Voronej) Regiment. 
(4726) L 
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regiments of the 35th Infantry Division, three regiments of 
General Vasilev’s, of which the six battalions in reserve, as 
well as nine battalions of General Gershelmaun’s, are already 
at my immediate disposal. The commander-in-chief has given 
orders that the hill must be captured and held at all costs. 
The execution of the latter task has been entrusted to the 
troops of the corps under your command, since the Xth Corps 
is required in the General Reserve to-morrow, and will have, 
therefore, to be sent back at the conclusion of the action. 
For the execution of this task I place myself at your 
Excellency’s disposal.” 


Later, General Sluchevski rode out to the front to make him- 
self acquainted with the state of affairs, but before he succeeded in 
doing so, or in giving the necessary directions to Generals 
Dobrzhinski and Vasilev the fighting on Manju Yama had begun. 

From the course of the events which followed, it is difficult to 
discover which officer really did command the whole operation. 
General Dobrzhinski appears to have had deputed to him by 
General Bilderling the command of the actual attack, in addition 
to the command of his own 35th Division. 

Towards 6 p.m., while eighteen Russian batteries were still 
engaged in bombarding the hill, twenty-five battalions of infantry* 
took up positions from which to make the attack, disposing them- 
selves in the kao-liang along an arc some two and a half miles 
long, the centre of which was the summit of Manju Yama. At the 
end of the cannonade the infantry moved to the attack. They did 
not keep touch one with another, and since they were converging 
along the radii towards the centre of a circle it is not difficult to 
realize the confusion which soon ensued. In consequence of the 
kao-liang, the darkness, and the absence of general direction the 
formation very soon became what the Russian Oficial History 
describes as shakhmatni poryadok, i.e., “chequerwise.” In other 
words, the various units became considerably mixed. 

The attack actually started from the Russian right flank and 


* The total number of battalions given in the disposition of the Russian 
assaulting troops, on p. 144, is twenty-six. This figure is exclusive of the 
five companies of the 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment, which had retired before 
evening on to Erh-tao-kou, having apparently exhausted their ammunition 
during the preliminary stages of the advance. The number twenty-tive, 
which is taken from the Russian Official History, is possibly an error, since all 
the twenty-six battalions alluded to in p, 144 are accounted for in the official 
narrative of the fight. 
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centre about 7 p.m. with the advance of the 85th (Viborg) Regiment 
and the 121st (Penza) Regiment followed by the 123rd (Koslov) 
Regiment. Somewhat later the left flank attacked under the 
personal leadership of Colonel Istomin. Meanwhile the Japanese 
15th Brigade on the hill had been reinforced by two battalions of 
the 29th Regiment from the divisional reserve, and on both flanks 
the fighting was obstinate and severe. 


SITUATION BETWEEN 7AND 8 P.M. 





The Russian right flank and centre forced their way into 
Hai-kuan-tun and by 8 p.m. commenced the ascent of the hill 
itself. On the left, the column under Colonel Istomin came under 
heavy long-range rifle fire; but in spite of this its firing line 
continued its movement and on reaching some open ground at the 
foot of the hill opened magazine fire against the Japanese. It was 
now about 7.30 p.m. and getting dark. After a short time the 
Russians assaulted. The 137th (Nyejin) Regiment drove the 
Japanese from the trenches and rapidly occupied the summit of the 
hill. By 8.30 p.m. Manju Yama and the village of Hsi-kuan-tun 
were in Russian hands. 

The fighting was se fierce, especially in front of the Japanese 
16th and 30th Regiments, the confusion was so baffling, and the 
“fog of war” so impenetrable that General Okasaki decided to 
order the “Cease Fire” to be sounded. His object was to 
endeavour to distinguish friend from foe aud to gain a general 
grasp of the new situation. He also sent two companies of the 
30th Regiment towards the summit of the hill, and at this 

(4726) L2 
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moment received a welcome addition to his force in the shape of 
the left battalion of the 24th Regiment. In a moment all was 
quiet on the defenders’ side and the Japanese appear to have 
retired from the height and lain down close to it. Then an un- 
fortunate incident occurred in the Russian ranks. Possibly misled 
by the cessation of half the fire and by the bugle calls, someone 
on the left flank of the Russian 35th Division ordered the “Cease 
Fire” to be sounded. The call was sounded and was followed 
immediately by the “ Assemble.” This resulted in a movemeut to 
the rear by the right and centre columns, which in the darkness 
involved the Chembar Regiment in a fight with some companies 
of the Penza and Viborg Regiments, and then degenerated into a 
disorderly retreat in the direction of Sha-ho-tun. Major-General 
Vasilev was in the village, and on observing this confused retire- 
ment sent a report to General Sluchevski to the effect that the 
attack had failed, and afterwards reported personally to him that 
notwithstanding a number of energetic attacks the hill remained 
in the hands of the Japanese. 

This unfortunate occurrence had not, however, affected the 
troops on the left under Colonel Istomin, who remained on the 
northern portion of the hill. On the southern side, too, a fresh 
attack was delivered after 10 p.m. by three or four battalions— 
The Russians composed apparently of various companies which 
recapture had not given way to panic when the “Cease 
Manju Yama. — Fire” and “Assemble” had sounded—with the 
result that the Russians regained the height. The Japanese fell 
back and lay close to them, but neither side opened fire after this. 
Thus, by 10 p.m. the Russians had retrieved their deplorable error 
and had actually re-occupied Manju Yama, though the head-quarter 
staff, misled by General Vasilev’s tidings, were at the time under 
the impression that the attacks had failed. About midnight, 
however, a dispatch was received at head-quarters from General 
Bilderling, to say that the attack on Manju Yama had been 
successful. 

About midnight also General Vasilev was enlightened as to 
the true state of affairs; nevertheless, an hour later he dispatched 
The Russians an order to the effect that all the troops of 
retire from the Xth Corps remaining on the hill were to 
Manju Yama. — evacuate it. This order reached the hill about 
2 am. whereupon all the units of General Vasilev’s centre 
column, 1, the Penza, Koslov, and Elets Regiments began to 
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retire in a south-westerly direction. The reasons for General 
Vasilev’s action are not apparent, but it is possible that he was 
acting upon the spirit of a previous arrangement, mentioned in 
General Sluchevski’s dispatch to General Bilderling ;* by which 
the Xth Corps was required in the General Reserve on the following 
day, and was therefore “to be sent back at the conclusion of 
the fighting.” Be that as it may, General Vasilev’s order, 
which referred to the units of the Xth Corps, was shown also to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Matov, who had succeeded to the command 
of the left section in place of Colonel Istomin who had been 
wounded. Colonel Matov, whose troops belonged to the XVIIth 
Corps, felt that he had no option but to retire when he was thus left 
in the air and, so, at 2 am. on the 3rd the units of both the Xth 
and XVIIth Corps retired in the darkness towards Sha-ho-tun and 
Erh-tao-kou.t 

General Dobrzhinski, commanding the 35th Infantry Division 
of the XVIIth Corps, lost no time in reporting the withdrawal to 
his corps commander, General Bilderling. The latter passed on 
the tidings to the commander-in-chief at 3.30 a.m. and added that 
he had given orders to the retiring troops of his own corps to 
stand fast, and expressed the hope that a similar order could be 
conveyed to the units of the Xth Corps. 

Thus ended the second attempt of the Russians to retake 
Manju Yama, an attempt which was distinguished by magnificent 
fighting on both sides, and in spite of such difficulties as those 
caused by the darkness and the impenetrable kao-liang, almost 
resulted in success for the Russians. That the attack ultimately failed 
was due to the absolute lack of cohesion and of unity of command 
which characterized it. Of a combat decided under such confusing 
conditions it is naturally impossible to obtain a clear and con- 
secutive narrative, and it should be noted that the Japanese, on 
their side, claim to have beaten off every attack made by the 
Russians. The exact truth will probably never be known. All 
that is clear is that by the morning of Saturday the 3rd September 
the Japanese remained masters of Manju Yama. 

The struggle which had raged around this hill for the past 

* Seo p. 146. 

+ According to some accounts, the retirement was caused by a counter- 
attack made by the lst and 2nd Battalions of the Japanese 30th Regiment, 
but this is not borne out by the Russian Oficial History. 


$ The account given above is, in the main, gleaned from the Russian 
Official History. 
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thirty-six hours was so desperate and continuous that it has made 
for this feature a name in military history. Yet it seems to have 
possessed little intrinsic tactical value. Merely an insignificant 

elevation some three hundred yards long, a few 
The value of a 
Manju Yama, yards broad at the top and seventy-five feet high, 

it was in no way the key to any position nor 
was it invested with any other special military importance. No 
field of fire of any extent was obtainable from its summit 
owing to the kao-liang which covered its slopes almost to the 
top; it was open to the grave objection that it was commanded 
by height 920 which was within artillery range; and it was not 
sufficiently close to the Tai-tzu Ho for that river to protect the 
right or left flank of the hill according as it is looked at from the 
Russian or Japanese point of view. The prominent part that it 
played during the 1st and 2nd September was fortuitous and may 
be attributed to two circumstances, General Kuroki’s object was, 
as has been recorded, to press on to the railway north of Liao-yang 
with all possible speed. In this effort height 920, held by the 
Russians, was the first obstacle to be overcome, and in any attack 
against that feature, Manju Yama, which was in reality but an 
advanced post of it, had to be dealt with first. In the sea of 
vegetation in which most of the troops were operating, Manju 
Yama formed a sort of island which exercised a magnetic attraction 
and became the point of contention for both sides. 

In his report of these operations General Dobrzhinski complained 
that the artillery preparation was not efficiently carried out. That 
this was really the case appears probable, since in the Japanese 
accounts of the fighting the number of Russian guns in action on 
Co-operation of the evening of the 2nd September is estimated 
the Russian at forty, whereas for some hours there were not 
artillery inthe Jess than one hundred and fifty-two. Several 
atiack: causes continued to render the Russian fire 
abortive. Thus the 5th Battery of the 35th Artillery Brigade 
was ordered to cease fire almost as soon as it had come into action, 
owing to a premature burst which caused the commander of the 
XVIIth Corps to imagine that the guns were firing at height 920 
instead of at Manju Yama. Some time necessarily elapsed before 
the matter was cleared up. Later on, directions were received 
from the Inspector of Artillery to husband ammunition for the 
morrow. Some of the batteries, also, of the 9th Artillery Brigade 
had to cease fire owing to General Vasilev’s fear that his infantry 
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would be exposed to the Russian shells. This was in spite of the 
fact that the artillery officer directing the fire pointed out that 
from his observing station he could easily decide on the proper 
moment to discontinue the covering fire. On the whole, it may 
be said that the general control of the Russian artillery left much 
to be desired and that the Russians did not profit as they might 
and ought to have done from their great superiority in guns. 

As late as midnight of the 2nd-3rd September the Russian 
commander-in-chief had, so far as he was aware, no reason to feel 
dissatisfied with the progress of events. The news from Liao- 
yang was good, and the XVIIth Corps was again in possession of 
ine e ete Manju Yama. The disaster to General Orlov 
eth Sf the would render it necessary for the 1st Siberian 
Tai-tzu Ho at Corps to undertake the protection of the Russian 
midnight, 2nd- eft flank, but the 3rd Siberian and part of the 
3rd September. : : salud A 

Xth Corps were still available for offensive action. 
At midnight the commander-in-chief summoned the commander 
of the XVIIth Corps and the chief of the staff of the Xth Corps in 
order to give them directions for the 3rd September. The general 
tenor of these instructions was to the effect that he intended to 
assume the offensive in the morning, and using Hsi-kuan-tun as a 
pivot, to fall upon General Kuroki’s right flank and thus roll the 
Japanese back across the River Tai-tzu. This operation promised 
favourable results, for the right flank of the troops north of the 
river was effectually guarded by General Yanzhul’s division on 
height 1057, where it had had no difficulty in preventing a crossing 
by the Japanese Guard Division. Indeed, the fact that from the 
1st September until the end of the battle the Guard Division suffered 
no loss would seem to show that the task of crossing a wide river in 
the face of determined opposition was considered so formidable that 
it was never seriously attempted. General Kuropatkin’s concluding 
words to General Bilderling at this meeting were :—‘“I shall not 
retire from Liao-yang: Liao-yang will be my grave.” 

Suddenly the whole aspect of affairs was changed. At 3 a.m., 
just as General Kuropatkin’s staff officers were issuing orders for 
the day, a message arrived from General Zarubaiev to say that 
ammunition was running short.* This was followed at a short 


© This message was sent off by General Zarubaiev in consequence of a 
report made to him by General Zasulich, who was in front of Liao-yang, 
at 6.35 p.m. the previous evening. Asa matter of fact there was no cause 
for alarm as a train load of ammunition had arrived from Harbin at 5 p.m. 
See foot-note, p. 162. 
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interval by a second message saying that his reserves were reduced 
to the equivalent of not more than three battalions, and asking 
that he might be reinforced. Forty minutes later from General 
Stakelberg came a dispatch announcing the retreat to Liu-lin-kou 
of the 1st Siberian Corps owing to the losses suffered during the 
last five days, which left it in no condition to go forward or even 
to meet a determined attack. Finally towards 6 am. came the 
news that the village of Hsi-kuan-tun and the Manju Yama spur 
had been abandoned, and that a great part of the 35th Division 
had fallen back to Erh-tao-kou, although the height 920 was still 
in the hands of the 85th (Viborg) Regiment. 

In a few hours then the situation, as it presented itself to the 
Russian commander-in-chief, had completely altered. From both 
banks of the Tai-tzu, from every quarter of the battlefield, defeat 
was either foreshadowed or frankly announced. From the intelli- 
gence contained in the first of the three reports quoted General 
Kuropatkin gathered that victory was slipping from his grasp ; but 
he still adhered to his plan of battle for the day about to break. The 
news of the loss of Manju Yama came to him as a crushing blow. 
Across the dispatch conveying the details of this last disaster, he 
wrote the words “ Most unfortunate” and added a brief memo- 
randum announcing a retreat to Mukden. Well might any com- 
mander have been dismayed at the tidings of the past three hours. 
The condition of Liao-yang, short of ammunition, and begging for 
reinforcements, gave rise to justifiable apprehension. The 1st 
Siberian Corps, by its retreat to Liu-lin-kou, seemed to have laid 
open still more the Russian line of communications already 
exposed by General Orlov’s defeat, while in Manju Yama General 
Kuropatkin apparently considered that he had lost the pivot of 
manceuvre so essential for his plan, for which he had striven 
so hard. Finally, there was more than a vague threat in the 
movement of the enemy from Pen-hsi-hu towards Mukden.* 

And yet, serious as the situation was for the Russians, 
General Kuroki’s position was, in fact, no less difficult. The 15th 
Brigade had suffered very heavily, and although the regiments 
of the 12th Division had not been quite so seriously engaged, 

* It seems that, having realized by this time that the force under 
General Kuroki between Manju Yama and the Yen-tai mines was much 
smaller than he had originally thought—between 30,000 and 40,000— 
General Kuropatkin assumed that the Japanese troops near Pen-hsi-hu 


must be more numerous, and that their movement north was a serious 
threat to his communications. 
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only the 2nd Guard Kobi Regiment and five battalions of the 
3rd Brigade remained in reserve. 

It cannot be denied that, in these circumstances, a final attack 
by the 3rd Siberian Corps strengthened by troops from General 
Yanzhul’s division, and by those battalions of the Xth Corps 
which had not taken part in the assaults during the night, might 
well have been successful. As regards the dis- 
patch from General Bilderling, it is difficult to 
realize how the depressing effect which this 
exercised on the Russian commander-in-chief was warranted. 
As has been explained, the real pivot of the great Russian counter- 
stroke seems not to have been Manju Yama but height 920, a feature 
still, as General Kuropatkin knew, in the hands of the Russians. It 
is true that it was held by but one regiment—the 85th (Viborg)—a 
unit probably in an unsteady condition after the severe operations 
of the night, but the 3rd Siberian Corps was within two miles and 
could have reinforced it in less than an hour's time. It would 
certainly appear that the fictitious importance with which Manju 
Yama had come tobe invested had produced on General Kuropatkin’s 
mind an effect quite disproportionate to its intrinsic tactical value. 
The Russian commander-in-chief had to choose between accepting 
defeat or making a last bid for victory—a choice which is perhaps 
the most difficult that a commander can have to face. It was an 
occasion which demanded that nothing should be thought of but 
victory. But General Kuropatkin’s thoughts were elsewhere. 
The fatal obsession of his communications gripped him once 
again, and the thought of the danger which was threatening 
them outweighed all other considerations. At 6 a.m. on the © 
3rd September he issued orders for the retreat of the whole 
Russian army to Mukden. 


The Russians 
retreat. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE Battie oF Liao-yaNnc—continued—OPERATIONS SOUTH OF 
THE Tal-Tzv Ho on THE 1st, 2ND—THE RussiaAN RETREAT 
ON THE 3RD, 4TH AND 5TH SEPTEMBER. 


(Plans 24, 25 and 26, and Strategical Map 4.) 


WirH General Kuropatkin’s orders for retreat on the early morn- 
ing of the 3rd September the battle of Liao-yang entered upon 
its final phase. In carrying the account of the struggle up to this 
point the narrative for the previous day has been confined to 
the description of the Russian effort to crush General Kuroki’s 
isolated force north of the Tai-tzu Ho. The fighting on that day 
in that quarter was of such an important and continuous nature 
that it has been described without pause for consideration of 
what was going on elsewhere. By this an impression may have 
been conveyed that General Kuropatkin’s decision to retreat to 
Mukden was brought about entirely by the course of that portion 
of the action described, on the east of the field of battle. This 
was not so. To revert for a moment to the intentious of the 
Russian commander-in-chief at the time he decided to assume the 
offensive against the Japanese First Army and issued his Disposi- 
tion No. 3,* it is clear that for the success of his effort in that 
direction the Second and Fourth Japanese Armies in the south 
must be held back in front of Liao-yang. And the inability of 
the Russian forces holding the Main Position to do this or, to be 
exact, the fear that they were unable to do it instilled in General 
Kuropatkin’s mind by the reports he received, contributed in 
bringing about the final acceptance of defeat on the 3rd Sep- 
tember. It is now necessary to relate what took place during 
the 2nd September on the left bank of the Tai-tzu, in the south- 
west portion of the field of battle. 


* Shortly after midday on the 31st August. See Appendix 5. 
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While the troops which were to take part in the projected 
South of the counter-attack upon General Kuroki were being 
Tai-tzu Ho. transferred through Liao-yang to the right bank 
Operations on the Hl a 
Ist September, Of the Tai-tzu on the 1st September, General 
The distribution Zarubaiev had been organizing the defence of the 
pated pias Main Position. By the afternoon of that day the 
Riera force at his disposal was distributed as follows 
Plan 24. from the right to the left of the position:— 


4ru Srperian Corps (Major-General Levestam). 





Right Section (Major-General Kossovich). 

The 10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment, with 
six guns of the 4th Siberian Artillery Division, took up 
the line of fortifications from Fort VIII to Fort VII 
while the 1st Company with six old pattern guns formed 
the garrison of Fort VIII. The 12th (Barnaul) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment with the 1st Battery of the 1st 
Siberian Artillery Brigade took up positions from Fort VII 
to the interval between Fort VI and Redoubt E, detaching 
three companies to the regimental reserve. 

The local reserve, consisting of the 9th (Tobolsk) 
Siberian Infantry Regiment, 2nd Siberian Artillery 
Division, and two companies of the 6th (Yeniseisk) 
Siberian Infantry Regiment, under the general com- 
mand of Major-General Shileiko, took up a position near 
Chen-tai-tzu. The two batteries of the 2nd Siberian 
Artillery Division, under escort of two companies of the 
Yeniseisk Regiment, were placed on either side of Fort 
XV. Steps were at once taken to entrench the guns 
and to clear a field of fire in the kao-liang. 

Left Section (Major-General Oganovski). 

The 8th (Tomsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment with 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Batteries of the 1st Siberian 
Artillery Brigade, the 7th Battery of the 28th Artillery 
Brigade (from the 5th Siberian Corps), and a: half- 
company of the Frontier Guard occupied a position 
from the interval between Fort VI and Redoubt E 
as far as Redoubt D near the railway (inclusive). 
The 2nd and 4th Batteries took up a position in the 
kao-liang between Fort V and Redoubt E, the 7th 
Battery of the 28th Artillery Brigade being also placed 
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in the kao-liang three-quarters of a mile in rear of the 
2nd and 4th Batteries. The 3rd Battery was near the 
village of Ta-ling-tzu on the 1st September, and arrived 
on the position at daylight on the 2nd. 

The villages lying in front of the positions of the Tomsk 
Regiment were occupied by scout detachments of that regiment 
and of the 7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. ; 

The local reserve was formed of the Krasnoyarsk Regiment. 
It was placed at first south of Ta-ling-tzu, but later altered its 
position every day, regulating its movements according to the 
ground which was being shelled by the enemy. 

Corps Reserve (Major-General Rebinder). 

The 6th (Yeniseisk) Siberian Infantry Regiment (less 
two companies), and the 11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment and four squadrons of the Verkhne- 
Udinsk Cossack Regiment were assembled near the 
village of Wa-yao-tzu. 

Forts XIV, XV, XVI of the second line were occupied by 
garrisons from the corps reserve. 

The bridges across the River Tai-tzu, which had been built in 
rear of the corps, were protected by companies detailed from 
regiments of the corps reserve, one company to each bridge. 

When General Oganovski’s troops had reached their positions 
on the morning of the 1st September they found that their 
entrenchments had been flooded by the recent rains, and that the 
water in the gun pits was in some cases up to the level of the 

‘guns. In addition to the selection of observing stations and the 
clearance of the foreground the troops had, therefore, to be em- 
ployed in draining their trenches or excavating fresh works. 


2NnD SIBERIAN Corps (Lieutenant-General Zasulich), consisting 
of the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division under Lieutenant-General 
Alexeiev, and the following units from the Xth Corps, attached, 
the 122nd (Tambov) Regiment, 124th (Voronej) Regiment, and 
a division of the 31st Artillery Brigade. 





Right Section. 

The 17th East Siberian Rifle Regiment with the 
1st Battery of the 5th East Siberian Artillery Brigade 
held from Redoubt D (exclusive) to Redoubt @ 
(exclusive). One battalion of the 18th East Siberian 
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Rifle Regiment, with the 2nd Battery, occupied Redoubt 
G; the 1st Battalion was detailed to the local reserve 
and the 2nd Battalion and Horse Scouts were placed in 
the divisional reserve. 

Centre Section. 

The 2nd Battalion of the 19th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment occupied the interval between Redoubt G 
and Fort III, in which the 3rd Battalion was placed ; 
the 1st Battalion took up a position in local reserve in 
the outskirts of Hsi-kuan. The 20th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment occupied the interval between Fort III and 
Redoubt W (inclusive). General Alexeiev detached three 
and a half battalions, which formed the divisional reserve 
also near Hsi-kuan. 

Left Section. 

Three battalions of the 122nd (Tambov) Regiment, 
with the 3rd Battery of the 31st Artillery Brigade, 
occupied a position from Redoubt W to Redoubt B 
(inclusive), and three battalions of the 124th (Voronej) 
Regiment, with the 4th and 5th Batteries of the 
31st Artillery Brigade, from Redoubt B to the River 
Tai-tzu; two battalions (one from each regiment) were 
placed in local reserve. 

Corps Reserve. 

There was no corps reserve, the units from the 2nd 
Siberian and the Xth Corps finding their own local and 
divisional reserves as stated. 

Thus, for the defence of the western front of the Liao-yang 
fortifications, extending five and a half miles (Fort VIII to 
Redoubt D), were detailed twenty-eight battalions and sixty-two 
guns. The southern front, with an extent of four and three- 
quarter miles (Redoubt D to Fort I), was to be defended by 
twenty battalions with fifty guns.* 


GENERAL Reservet (Lieutenant-General Zarubaiev). 





The 3rd Siberian Corps, 24 battalions, 72 guns, 6 squadrons, 
and the 282nd (Chernoyar) Regiment, and 283rd 
(Bugulmin) Regiment. 

* The totals of the guns do not agree with the details. Both are from 
the Russian Oficial History. The totals should apparently be Western 
Front 68 guns, Southern Front 40 guns. 

+ See foot-note (+), p. 113. 
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The left flank of the position was secured by the Mu-chang detach- 
ment,* and such protection was carried on by the XVIIth Corps. 

The perimeter of the Main Position was just ten miles, and to 
defend it there were, excluding the two independent forces on the 
right bank, some thirteen squadrons of cavalry, seventy-two 
battalions of infantry, one hundred and eighty-four guns.t The 
fortst had originally been constructed to hold a garrison of two 
companies each, and the redoubts one company. But since its units 
were much below their proper strength, the 4th Siberian Corps found 
it necessary to allot to each fort a garrison of from two companies 
to one battalion, and to each redoubt a garrison of two companies. 

At 6 p.m. on the 1st September, General Kuropatkin sent the 
following order to General Zarubaiev :— 


“TI consider the line allotted to the 5th East Siberian 
Rifle Division too extended. I therefore request you to 
reinforce it from the reserve, or else to send other troops to 
hold the section from the railway to Fort IV exclusive.” 


General Zarubaiev therefore sent two battalions of the 23rd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment from the General Reserve to General 
Zasulich, who placed them at the south-west corner of the town. 

On the 1st September Marshal Oyama was also making 
preparations to renew the action. This preparation chiefly consisted 
in an artillery bombardment and a reconnaissance by the Second 
Army. Upon receipt of the information collected the commander 
‘The Japanese of that army decided to press on with the 
Second Army. attack next day, as has already been described. § 
General Oku’s The intelligence received by him was to the 
orders: effect that :— 


The enemy was holding a strongly defended position from 
north-west of San-li-chuang, across the railway and 
thence to Chiang-shih-chiao-tzu. 


* One battalion of the 284th (Chembar) Regiment and one battery of 
the 28th Artillery Brigade. By the evening of the lst, two battalions of 
the 34th (Syev) Regiment and two batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade 
had reinforced the detachment. 

+ These totals, given variously in the Russian Oficial History, in one 
place amounting to 14 squadrons, 75 battalions and 190 guns, were reduced 
in consequence of an order received from General Kuropatkin during the 
night of the 1st-2nd September, by which 18 battalions, 48 guna, 4 squadrons 
of the 3rd Siberian Corps went to form the General Reserve of General 
Kuropatkin’s counter-stroke north of the Tai-tzu on the 2nd September. 

t See p. 5. 
§ See p. 119 
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There was one battery at Hsi-kuan, another at San-li-chuang, 
and two at Hsui-wan-tzu. 
A number of troops were encamped near Chen-tai-tzu. 


At 6 p.m. General Oku issued his orders for the next 
morning :— 

(1) The main body of the enemy is on the right bank of the 
Tai-tzu, but a part of his army is holding the defensive 
works round Liao-yang. The Japanese Fourth Army is 
on the line Tung-pa-li-chuang—Ta-ta-pei-hu. The First 
Army is engaged on the hills west of Hei-ying-tai. 

(2) The Second Army will attack to-morrow. 

(3) The 4th Division will await on the line it now occupies 
the advance of the 3rd and 6th Divisions, and will 
co-operate with the 6th Division in an attack upon 
Hsui-wan-tzu. 

(4) The 6th Division, keeping in touch with the 3rd, will leave 
Huang-chia-tun at 6 a.m. and advance along the railway. 

(5) The 3rd Division will leave Shou-shan-pu at 7 a.m. and 
will advance along the main road towards Hsi-kuan. 

(6) The remainder of the Artillery Brigade* will act under 
the orders of the commander of the 6th Division. 

(7) The Foot Artillery will leave Shou-shan-pu at 10 a.m. 
and move to Hsi-pa-li-chuang. 

(8) The 11th Kobi Brigade will march at 8 a.m. to Ku-chia- 
tzu. 

(9) The reserve infantry regiment is placed at the disposal 
of the commander of the 3rd Division.t 

(10) The army commander will move at 7 a.m. from Sha-ho 
to Ku-chia-tzu. 


The orders for the Japanese Fourth Army are not known. 
The Japanese But it was to co-operate in the attack, and it 
Fourth Army. would seem that the line of division between 
aos Nodzu’s the spheres of responsibility of the two armies 
Pe must have been the Ta-ssu Brook. 

During the night an isolated assault was delivered against 
Redoubt D by a battalion of the 37th Regiment of the 4th Division. 

* Apparently the 13th and 15th Regiments; the 14th Regiment was 
acting with the 4th Division. 

t It is not quite clear what is meant by “ the reserve infantry regiment.” 


Probably the 23rd Kobi Regiment which had been sent to the assistance of 
the 3rd Division on the 30th August. 
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It was repulsed, and a second attack was made about 4.30 am. 
when the Japanese succeeded in establishing themselves in 
entrenchments about four hundred yards from the work. 

At 7am.on the 2nd September the 3rd and 6th Divisions 
began their advance against the south-west corner of the town. 
About 8 am. the guns of the 4th Division opened fire, and 
shortly afterwards the advanced guard of the 6th Division effected 
Operations on the * junction with the infantry on its left. Between 
2nd September. 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. the leading troops of the 
The attack by 3rd Division were on the line Tung-pa-li-chuang 
the Second Army: —Hsi-pa-li-chuang, with the guns on the high 
ground north-east of Fang-chia-tun, whence they fired upon the 
section of the defences between Forts ITI and IV. At 10 am. 
the sound of guns was heard in the direction of the Fourth Army, 
and the infantry of that army shortly afterwards came into touch 
with the right of the 3rd Division. The entire Japanese line 
was now slowly closing in upon the town, but General Oku, who 
had reached Ku-chia-tzu, determined to bombard the defences 
thoroughly before allowing his infantry to assault. At 11am, 
therefore, the heavy artillery joined in the battle. The long 
42-inch guns were at first close to Ku-chia-tzu and were moved 
up later along the railway to Yu-chia-chuang-tzu ; slightly to the 
east were the 6-inch howitzers; and the mortar batteries took 
position south-west of Nan-pa-li-chuang. When all these batteries 
were in action, one hundred and eighty field guns and thirty-two 
heavy guns were pouring their shells into Liao-yang. Yet the 
results achieved were very small. 

Except upon their extreme right the Russians contented them- 
selves with a purely passive defence. From the first General 
Kuropatkin had been very anxious lest a wide turning move- 
ment should be made beyond Fort VIII, where only General 

V. Grekov’s weak detachment maintained com- 

Russian counter- munication with General Kossakovski at Ta-wan. 
attack against 2 ‘ i Sytere 

the Japanese left, So strongly was he impressed with this possibility 

that at 3.30 am. on the morning of the 2nd 

September, shortly before he left his railway siding for the eastern 

area of the battlefield, he sent General Zarubaiev the following 

order :— : 

“Tam placing under you General Kondratovich’s brigade 

of the 9th East Siberian Rifle Division. I have already 

ordered it to move along the right bank to the heights near 
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Fort VIII, and there to oppose the crossing of Oku’s Army. 

In the event of any considerable number of the enemy having 

crossed, it will be necessary for you to support General Kon- 

dratovich. Send at dawn six of the battalions in reserve on 
the right bank as far as Fort VIII with Major-General 

Nudzhevski. I beg you will carry out a demonstration 

between Forts V and VIII so as to draw the enemy towards 

you and clear up his intentions. I must gain twodays. Show 

a bold front to the enemy and you will render a great service 

to the army.” 

In compliance with this order, which was received at 7 a.m., 
nine and a half companies of the 282nd (Chernoyar) and three 
battalions of the 283rd (Bugulmin) Regiments were sent to General 
Kondratovich, and by 10 a.m. the whole force reached Fort VIII. 

At 9 am. General Rebinder was ordered to take the 6th 
(Yeniseisk) and the 11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regi- 
ments, a battery of the Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade, and the 
2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment, and to move out between 
Forts V and VII. General Shileiko was also ordered about the 
same time to take two battalions of the 12th (Barnaul) and one 
battalion of the 10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments, two 
squadrons of Cossacks, and one battery, and to operate to 
the north of General Rebinder in the direction of Yang-yu-chi. 
The 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment was to act as reserve 
to these two columns and was placed near Fort VI. 

The Yeniseisk Regiment was the first to move off and drove 
a weak detachment of Japanese out of the village of Chiang-shih- 
chiao-tzu shortly after 11 am. The remainder of General 
Rebinder’s troops came up to assist, but the Japanese were 

strongly reinforced, and after a fierce engage- 


The Russian ment the Russians began to retire about 3 p.m. 
right, — Before four o’clock the Yeniseisk Regiment had left 
The action st the village and followed th f the col 

Chiang-shih- the village and followe e rest of the column 
chiao-tzu. back into the defences. To the north, General 


Shileiko’s column saw nothing of the enemy, 
and fell back so soon as it was observed that the troops on its left 
were doing so. This action was of little actual importance, 
but it had the effect of inducing General Oku who, like his 
opponent, had always been anxious about his western flank, to 
dispatch four battalions from the 11th Kodi Brigade to strengthen 
the 4th Division. At the same time it must have served to clear 
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up the situation for General Zarubaiev, and to convince him that 
no unseen danger threatened his line of retreat. The Russians 
suffered severely in this demonstration; the total of their killed 
and wounded being nearly thirteen hundred. Meanwhile, from the 
western face of the town the Japanese could be observed con- 
structing three lines of shelter trenches, the nearest of which was 
only four hundred yards from the defences, between Tou-chia- 
shuang-chu-tzu and the railway; and all day long their infantry 
could be seen pushing up company by company into their advanced 
trenches. It was quite evident that a night attack was intended, 
and at 8 pm. and again about midnight attempts to carry 
Redoubt D were repulsed with loss. 

With the exception of the encounter at Chiang-shih-chiao-tzu, 
the attack on the southern side of the town was pressed with 
much greater vigour than it was on the west. From earliest 
dawn fire was opened upon the 17th and 18th East Siberian Rifle 

Regiments, and by 10 a.m. one hundred and eight 
The attack on the field guns and sixteen heavy guns were in action 
southern front of . cis e sasha 
the Main Position, 9g@inst the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division and 

the attached troops of the Xth Corps. The 
Japanese 10th Artillery Regiment and half the 15th Artillery 
Regiment were east of Pa-chia-kan-tzu. To the west, in the valley 
of the Ta-ssu, was the 5th Artillery Regiment; and on the high 
ground beyond, close to the guns of the 3rd Division, were the 
Independent Battalion of Foot Artillery and the remaining 
batteries of the 15th Artillery Regiment. The heaviest fire 
was directed against Fort III and the defences to the west, 
where the 19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment was posted. But 
the Japanese artillery was to some extent commanded by the 
guns on the Mu-chang heights, and the Russians claim at one 
time to have put two batteries out of action. Towards evening 
the bombardment of the defences reached its highest. The Russian 
gunners in the town were unable to make any effective reply, for 
it was thought that ammunition was running short, and every 
round that could be saved was being husbanded to repel the 
expected assault. Indeed at 630 p.m. General Zasulich 
reported that he had no shell left in his brigade park, and had 
begged that he might be furnished with fresh supplies.* About 
10 pm. there was another outburst of gun fire against the whole 


* A train laden with projectiles had arrived from Harbin at 6 p.m., but 
apparently this fact was not generally known until several hours later, 
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length between the river and the railway, and near Fort III the 
Japanese pushed close up to the defences. They were driven back 
by the 3rd Battery of the 31st Artillery Brigade. At 2 a.m. on 
the 3rd September all firing ceased. At that hour, except for the 
supposed lack of ammunition, the defence was still unshaken. 
General Zasulich’s request for ammunition had been passed on 
to the commander-in-chief by General Zarubaiev, who had at the 
same time asked that he might be permitted to bring General 
Kondratovich’s brigade across to the left bank, since the reserves 
inside the fortified zone were practically ex- 
EMRE hausted. This message from Liao-yang was the first 
General of the three which reached General Kuropatkin 
Kuropatkin in the small hours of the morning of the 3rd 
gives orders for September, and was one of the causes of the 
a general retreat. ; i 
sudden alteration of his plans. As has been de- 
scribed, while at two o’clock that morning the commander-in-chief 
had every intention of proceeding with his counter-attack against 
the Japanese First Army, at 6 a.m. orders were issued for a general 
retreat. At 7.12 am. the first intimation of this change in the 
intentions of the commander-in-chief was received by General 
Zarubaiev, in the following dispatch :— 

“On receipt of this begin withdrawing the whole garrison 
from Liao-yang towards Yen-tai station. The Japanese are 
pressing our left flank. Destroy all bridges behind you. 
Damage the railway bridge to such an extent that it cannot be 
used for the passage of troops.” 


This was followed at 8.40 a.m. by another order :— 

“The garrison is to begin to retire immediately on 
receipt of this. The Japanese are pressing our left flank. 
Send orders to Kondratovich to move towards Yen-tai station 
as soon as possible. It is desirable that the forts should be 
evacuated at dusk. The pontoon bridges should be packed and 
moved towards Mukden.” 

When this second message arrived six companies of the 17th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment had already been withdrawn; they 
were then sent to man the second line of forts.. Though an extra 
strain was thus thrown upon the troops which remained in the 
first line they proved equal to it. 

During the night of the 2nd the artillery with the Japanese 4th 
Division was moved closer to the town, and at dawn on the 3rd the 

(4726) M2 
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bombardment was reopened. At 7 am. a party of Japanese 
broke through between the 10th and 6th Companies of the 
19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment of the 5th 
East Siberian Rifle Division, and began to 
entrench. A counter-attack by the 8th Company 
of the same regiment failed, and at 10 a.m. the Russians fell 
back after suffering severe loss. Fort IV and the lines of the 
18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment were vigorously assaulted 
several times during the day, but no further success was achieved. 
Though unfortunately there is no detailed account of the fighting, 
a grim sidelight is thrown on the severity of the operations by 
the statement that several Russian officers and men went mad, 
their minds unhinged by the fierceness of the struggle.* A heavy 
bombardment was kept up all day and the infantry attack was 
renewed at 6 p.m., but until the Russians retired the Japanese 
were unable to set foot in the defences.t 


The attack 
renewed at dawn. 


* The losses in the Japanese 4th Division were the heaviest throughout 
this fortnight of battle. The following figures give the casualties of five 
Japanese regiments during the day :— 











Regiment. Division. | Killed. | Wounded. 
8th 4th 220 475 
18th 6th 29 185 
33rd 3rd 185 475 
4lst 5th 147 73 
20th 10th 305 6ll 





+ No siege artillery took part in the defence of Liao-yang. By the 
24th August six siege batteries of the Vladivostok Fortress and East 
Siberian Siege companies, and four 6-inch guns from Ying-kou, twenty- 
eight guns in all, were in the city. The original intention was to divide 
these guns into three groups, and place one on height 693, another between 
Forts III and IV of the Main Position south-west of Liao-yang, and the third on 
the right bank of the Tai-tzu, north-east of the town. On the morning of the 
25th, however, owing to the non-existence of narrow gauge railways, orders 
were given to concentrate the siege artillery at Siding 101, the intention 
being to run a line thence to the position originally selected for the third 
group only. On the 30th August work was commenced on the batteries 
north-east of the town, but by 6 p.m. on the 1st September the whole of the 
siege artillery was entrained at Siding 101, ready for dispatch northward. 
At 8.10 p.m. on the 2nd orders were given to send the guns down to Liao- 
yang to cope with the Japanese heavy artillery, and by dawn on the 3rd 
two batteries were actually near Liao-yang station ready to open fire. This, 
however, they never did, since orders were received at 7.20 am. to withdraw 
them, and, if necessary, to blow up the guns. They were entrained and sent 
back northward at 11 a.m. 
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At 4.30 p.m. General Zarubaiev issued orders for the retreat 
which was to begin exactly three hours later. The railway bridge 
and the bridges below it were allotted to the 4th Siberian Corps, 
while those above were to be used by the 5th East Siberian 

Rifle Division and by the mixed brigade of the 
The retreat of = Xth Corps. The 4th Siberian Corps moved in two 
Sinica ats columns. On the right, under General Kossovich, 
3rd September. were the 10th (Omsk), 11th (Semipalatinsk), and 

12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry Regiments, with 
a battery of field artillery* and twenty-two other guns; on the left, 
under General Oganovski, were the 6th (Yeniseisk) and 8th (Tomsk) 
Siberian Infantry Regiments with two batteries of field artillery.t 
The retreat was covered by General Shileiko with a rear guard 
consisting of the 7th (Krasnoyarsk) and 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiments with two batteries,f which at 5 p.m. occupied 
the second line of defence. The scout detachments of General 
Kossovich’s three regiments left the firing line at 11 p.m., and at 
lam. on the 4th General Shileiko heard that the bridges were 
clear, and was then able to withdraw. The Krasnoyarsk Regiment 
was the last to leave, and so soon as it had crossed safely to the 
other bank the woodwork of the railway bridge was set on fire. 

The 5th East Siberian Rifle Division was equally successful. 
Its retreat was covered in the first instance by the Ist, 3rd, and 
4th Companies of the 17th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, the 8th 
Company of the 20th East Siberian Rifle Regiment in Redoubt W, 
and the 7th Company and scout detachments of the 19th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments in Fort III. A battalion of the 283rd 
(Bugulmin) Regiment held a line of trenches just in front of the 
bridges, while three companies of the 5th (Irkutsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment covered the retreat from the right bank. To 
avoid all noise which might arouse the suspicions of the Japanese, 
the guns and limbers were man-handled out of action, and by 
1 a.m. the division had completed the crossing. 

When the order to retire reached the mixed brigade of the 
Xth Corps the Japanese were attacking Fort I, but they did not 
press the assault home, and were easily kept off by the garrison 
and by a battalion of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment which took up 


* lst Battery, 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade. 

+ 3rd Battery, Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade and 7th Battery, 28th 
Artillery Brigade. 

} 2nd and 4th Batteries, 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
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a covering position at Erh-fa. The defenders were gradually with- 
drawn from the front line of trenches, and by 11 p.m. the Tambov 
and Voronej Regiments had placed the Tai-tzu between themselves 
and their enemy, while part of the Mu-chang detachment began to 
move off at 7.30 p.m.* 

Soon after midnight of the 3rd-4th September, therefore, the 
whole of General Zarubaiev’s force was in full retreat, but at 
1.45 a.m. on the 4th, he was ordered to take steps to prevent the 
Japanese from following him to the right bank of the river. 

Accordingly, General Putilov was left behind with 
The retreat of a rear guard of eight battalions of infantry ;t 
abies the remainder of the Mu-chang detachment, three 
4th September, battalions of infantry and three batteries of 

artillery, stayed where it was, and the 24th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment was placed as a flank guard near bridge 
No. 5. General Zarubaiev himself, with the main body of the 2nd 
and 4th Siberian Corps, retired along the railway and main road 
to the line Tung-ma-feng-tai—Chang-tai-tzu. 

Again had the Russian army manifested its skill in retirement. 
The Japanese, in spite of their surpassing valour, had been 
held at bay for three whole days; and when the time came 
General Zarubaiev’s troops had withdrawn in perfect order, leaving 

to the foe no trophy except a burning city. The 
The occupation _ railway bridge, though still standing, was in flames ; 
of Liao-yang by g}]_ the other bridges were completely destroyed, 
the Japanese on ‘ . 
the night of the nd the victorious army followed no further than 
3rd September. the river bank. Liao-yang was occupied on the 

night of the 3rd—4th September by the Japanese 
Fourth Army, while the 4th and 6th Divisions searched in vain 
for some means of crossing further north. The 3rd Division, 
which had suffered more heavily than the others, took its place 
for a time in the second line. 

The Russian losses in the defence of the Main Position from 
the 1st to the 3rd September amounted to seventy-two officers 
and two thousand two hundred and forty-six men; and of these 


* This consisted of a battalion of the Chembar Regiment and the 8th 
Battery of the 28th Artillery Brigade. It reached Yen-tai station at 3.30 p.m. 
on the 4th September, where it met General Kondratovich’s troops from 
Ying-pan. 

+ The 19th and 20th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, the 2nd Battalion of 
the 23rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, and one battalion of the 283rd 
(Bugulmin) Regiment. : 
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more than one-half fell in the fierce struggle at Chiang-shih- 
chiao-tzu. : 

To the east, the retreat of the remaining Russian corps was 
attended with less difficulty than was that of General Zarubaiev. 
The determined fighting on the 2nd September and during the 
following night had at last convinced General Kuroki that the 

force by which he was opposed was something 
North of the more than a rear guard. On the morning of the 
Tai-tzu Ho. 3rd September the 2nd Guard and 29th Kobi 
a aerciicas Regiments and the whole of the 3rd Brigade, with 
The Japanese the exception of the battalion of the 4th Regiment 
First Army. which had suffered heavily at Hsi-kuan-tun, 
were still comparatively fresh. But the other 
troops under his immediate command were so exhausted that no 
offensive action could be attempted; so worn out indeed were 
the infantry soldiers that the cavalry had to prepare their dinners. 
Moreover, the Guard Division, from whose advance he had expected 
considerable assistance, had failed to force a passage over the 
Tai-tzu. In these circumstances he decided to ask General 
Hasegawa to make one more attempt to seize the height 1057, 
and at 9.45 a.m. the chief of the staff of the First Army dispatched 
the following instructions to the officer commanding the Guard 
Division :— 
“The advance of your division to the right bank of the 
Tai-tzu is most desirable, but if you see 
oe fo the no prospect of being able to effect a crossing 
apanese Guard : r 5 A 
Division. speedily you will send a brigade of infantry 
as quickly as possible and by the shortest 
route to the military bridge at Chiang-kuan-tun.” 


At 5.45 p.m., wc, eight hours later, the following reply reached 
General Kuroki’s head-quarters :— 


“Tn the present circumstances it is impossible to with- 
draw the troops from their position by day. I now send 
two battalions of infantry from the reserve to Chiang- 
kuan-tun via Hei-yu. After nightfall I will send four 
battalions of infantry, under General Watanabe* by the 


* General Watanabe’s detachment was made up of those troops which 
could be most easily withdrawn without attracting the notice of the enemy ; 
it consisted of the 4th Guard Regiment, one battalion of the 3rd Guard 
Regiment, and two battalions of the 2nd Guard Regiment. 
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same route. The main body of the division will still engage 
in its former task.” 


However, before this message arrived, General Kuroki had 
‘already received an earlier report saying that General Hasegawa 
did not consider it possible to effect a crossing; and at 8 p.m., 
since the situation showed no sign of improvement, he ordered 
the whole of the Guard Division except three batteries of 
artillery and a battalion of infantry to come round by Chiang- 
kuan-tun.* So bad were the roads that a night march over the 
hills was impossible, and General Watanabe was compelled to 
make a wide detour through Hsiao-ling-tzu and An-ping. His 
leading troops did not reach the bridge until 6.30 a.m. on the 4th. 
The main body left Wang-pao-tai at 7 a.m., but by 4 p.m. was no 
further than Ku-sao-chang. By that time the Russians were in full 
retreat and, as the Guard Cavalry was already over the river, the 
direction of the march was changed to Shuang-miao-tzu. Shortly 
afterwards orders were received to cross the river by the bridge at 
Hsia-ping-chu, and to concentrate at Liu-chia-fang on the morning 
of the 5th. Except for the withdrawal of the Guard Division, the 
only change which took place during the 3rd September in the 
disposition of the First Army was that towards evening the 3rd 
Brigade replaced the highly tried 15th Brigade on Manju Yama. 
The inability of General Kuroki to continue his attacks for 
another day enabled the Russians to arrange for the retreat without 
interference. At 6 a.m. on the 3rd, at the same time that General 
Zarubaiev was ordered to evacuate Liao-yang, instructions for a 
general retreat upon Yen-tai station were issued 
The Russian to the other corps commanders. The arrangement 
arrangements 5 ° A 
for retreat from W88 that General Stakelberg with the 1st Siberian 
the Eastern Front. Corps and the 11th (Pskov) Regiment was to take 
up & position near Tu-ta-men-kou and Post No. 8. 
General Bilderling was to bring the X VIIth Corps to Shih-cho-tzu 
‘and Chan-hsi-tun. These two corps were then to act as a rear guard 
behind which the main forces were to re-form. The 3rd Siberian 
Corps was to carry on the defensive line between the Yen-tai 
railway and Liu-lin-kou. The troops of the 31st Infantry Division 
were to rejoin the Xth Corps which was then to form the General 
Reserve at Pa-kuo-shu. General Mishchenko at Hsiao-miao-tzu 
* The captured Hijikata Battery, and two field batteries with the 


infantry escort were left on the hills above Shui-yu, covering a very wide 
front. 
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was to fill the gap between the XVIIth and the 3rd Siberian Corps. 
The second line transport of the whole army was ordered to proceed 
to Sha-ho-pu station,* and the third line transport to Mukden. The 
units of the 5th Siberian Corps and the Ist Corps were to retire on 
that city. Orders were also sent to the right flank detachments 
to the effect that General V. Grekov was to direct his infantry and 
artillery towards Yen-tai, while his cavalry was to guard the 
region between the railway and the River Hun. The detachment 
at Hsiao-pei-ho was to burn all boats there. The Liao Ho 
detachment was ordered to retire towards Kao-li-tun searching 
the ground between the Liao and Hun Rivers. 

Having made all arrangements for the withdrawal of his whole 
army the commander-in-chief telegraphed to the Emperor at 
7.46 a.m. on the 3rd, stating that the recent fighting had exposed 
his communications and that, such being the case, orders had been 
given for the entire force to retire towards Yen-tai and further 
north, After this General Kuropatkin rode out of Chan-hsi-tun 
via Ko-li-sai to Post No. 8, where units of the Pskov, Buzuluk 
and Insar Regiments of General Orlov’s force were assembled. 
He severely reproached these troops for their recent unsteady 
bearing in action, and obtained from them a promise to wipe 
out the disgrace on the first opportunity. 

For the reason which has already been mentioned the actual 
retreat from this side was also effected without molestation. At 6 
a.m. on the 3rd the batteries of the 35th Division and two batteries 
of the 1st Siberian Artillery Division from the XVIIth Corps opened 

against Manju Yana, and under cover of their 
The Russian fire the 85th (Viborg) Regiment was able to 
retreat from the i ¢ 
Eastern Front. Withdraw from the eastern slopes of height 920. 

The general movement began at midday. Two 
battalions of General Yanzhul’s detachment with some artillery 
were left to held height 1057, while the remainder of the 3rd 
Division retired to Lo-ta-tai. General Ekk’s force moved to the 
heights south of Chan-hsi-tun. Of the 35th Infantry Division one 
regiment went to Fan-chia-tun, two regiments and five batteries 
to Sai-chia-tun, one regiment and a battery to Hsiao-miao-tzu. On 
the extreme left General Liubavin was retreating from Pien-niu- 
lu-pu along the Sha Ho to Tun-chia-fen, and from that place he sent a 
request to General Kuropatkin that he might be reinforced by an 
infantry regiment. 

* See Strategical Map 4. 
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This message reached the Russian commander-in-chief early in 
the morning of the 4th September and at once reawakened his 
fears for the safety of his communications with Mukden. By 
that hour the troops which had assembled at Yen-tai station were 

the 34th and 35th East Siberian Rifle Regiments 
Operations on the under General Kondratovich, the 215th (Buzuluk), 
4th September. y 
The Russian 216th (Insar), 86th (Wilmanstrand), 282nd (Cher- 
measures to meet noyar), and the 283rd (Bugulmin)* Regiments 
a flank attack en nder General Dembovski. The three remaining 
the north-east. 

brigades of the Ist Corps were detraining at Muk- 
den, and General Kuropatkin now ordered General Dembovski to 
take two regiments from the 5th Siberian Corps and the Wilman- 
strand Regiment to Mukden as quickly as possible. Through some 
mistake similar orders were issued to Major-General Nudzhevski, 
who was in direct command of the Buzuluk and Chernoyar Regi- 
ments, with the result that instead of only three, all five regiments 
went northward, accompanied by the 5th and 7th Batteries of the 
16th Artillery Brigade. At the same time a battalion of the 2nd 
(Chita) Siberian Infantry Regiment left Mukden to join General 
Liubavin and, in order to hold off the Japanese from the Mandarin 
Road, General Kondratovich’s brigade was ordered from Yen-tai to 
Tu-men-tzu, whither Colonel Zapolski had already been sent by 
General Stakelberg with two battalions of the 4th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment and two mountain guns. General Samsonov’s 
cavalryt was at Ying-tun and Yao-pu, and between him and the 
left of the 1st Siberian Corps was Colonel Gurko, who had been 
reinforced by the remaining battalions of the 4th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment and two mountain guns. 

About 5 p.m. on the 4th General Samsonov and Colonel Zapol- 
ski encountered General Umezawa at the head of a force estimated 
at three regiments of infantry with a proportion of artillery. The 

action which ensued can hardly have been pressed 


aaah since the casualties reported by the Japanese for 
Russians and this day amounted to only twelve men wounded. 
General At 6.45 p.m. General Kondratovich’s troops 


Umezawa at 


Tu-men-tzu. arrived on the scene, and about the same time a 


report came in that Japanese troops had been 
seen some three miles to the north. A request for reinforcements 
was sent by the Russian commander to army head-quarters, and 


* Less one battalion with General Zarubaiev’s rear guard. 
+ The 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th Siberian Cossack Regiments, 
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apparently also to General Stakelberg, for at 8.30 p.m. that officer 
sent off the 33rd and 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiments under 
General Krause to assist in the defence of Tu-men-tzu.* 

On the morning of the 4th the whole country was again 
wrapped in mist, and the Japanese commanders seem to have had 
little information as to the situation anywhere except in their 
immediate front. It was not until 11 am. that it was realized 

that the enemy had retired from height 920. 
General eee The 3rd Brigade immediately occupied the 
Le Repeeoee abandoned hill and a detachment of artillery was 

then pushed up to the pass west of Hsi-kuan-tun. 
Almost simultaneously General Mishchenko perceived that 
the Japanese had occupied Manju Yama in force, and at 
once opened fire upon the hill and upon the left of the 12th 
Division, but in neither case was any damage inflicted. So soon 
as the welcome news of the Russian retreat reached General 
Kuroki he issued orders for a pursuit, but though this was done 
at 2.30 p.m. the Japanese 2nd Division was unable to move 
until the following morning. Away to the right the 12th 
Division gained touch with the Umezawa Brigade near Pan- 
la-shan-tzu about 4 p.m, and during the night, between 
2 am. and 3 am, the 12th Brigade came upon General 
Stakelberg’s rear guard near Ta-ta-lien-kou. The 47th Regiment, 
which was leading, was suddenly checked, and the 14th Regiment 
found itself taken in flank from the south. Without hesitation 
the brigade formed up in close columns on either side of the 
railway and then charged with the bayonet. The Russians 
replied, and a succession of desperate encounters took place 
in the pitch dark, in which neither side gained any marked 
advantage. At dawn the Russians retired leaving three hundred 
dead on the field. The Japanese losses were one hundred and 
six killed and four hundred and thirty-one wounded. 

Elsewhere the retreat of the Russians was continued throughout 
the 4th September practically without hindrance. Behind the 
screen which General Kuropatkin had thrown out to cover his 
movements, the 2nd and 4th Siberian and the Xth and XVIIth 
Corps fell back slowly towards Yen-tai. The 2nd Siberian Corps 
moved off first followed by the 4th Siberian Corps. The Xth 


* They arrived at 2.a.m. on the 5th, and this additional force brought 
the Russian strength at that point up to fifteen battalions, fourteen guns, 
and sixteen squadrons. 
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Corps remained at Pa-kuo-shu until 4 p.m., by which hour the 
roads were comparatively clear. The XVIIth Corps acted as a rear 
guard. By nightfall, the various Russian corps and detachments 
exclusive of the troops at Tu-men-tzu were disposed as follows :— 


General Liubavin at Tun-chia-fen * with the 213th (Orovai) 
Regiment, 2nd Argun, and 2nd Nerchinsk Cossacks, and 
the 2nd Daghestan Cavalry Regiment, one battery field 
artillery and 4 Frontier Guard mountain guns. In all 4 
battalions, 18 squadrons, and 12 guns. 

1st Siberian Corps at Ta-ta-lien-kou. 

3rd Siberian Corps at Liu-lin-kou. 

General Mishchenko’s cavalry near Hsiao-miao-tzu. 

XVIIth Corps on the line Chang-tai-tzu—Lo-ta-tai. 

Xth Corps near Yen-tai. 

General Ekk’s composite brigade at Yen-tai. 

2nd and 4th Siberian Corps near Siding No. 101. 

General V. Grekov’s detachment at La-pa-tai.t 

Prince Orbeliani’s cavalryt guarded the right flank. 


The Liao Ho detachment had also fallen back along the river 
line, leaving four and a half squadrons at Ta-wan. The detach- 
ments of General Petrov and Colonel Madritov were still at 
the Ta Ling and Hsing-ching respectively. 

At 8.15 p.m. General Kuropatkin issued his orders for the 
retreat to be continued to Mukden. The Xth Corps was to move 
at 3 am. on the 5th to Sha-ho-pu. The 2nd and 4th Siberian 
and the XVIIth Corps were to fall back to the line Lang-tzu-tai— 

Shih-li-ho—Hsiao-fan-chia-tun covered by rear 
General — guards on the line San-chia-tzu—Ku-chia-tzu— 
Ruropethin's Shan-wo-pu—Tsao-kuan-tzu. The 3rd Siberian 
orders for the P 
bth September. | Corps, supported by one brigade of the 1st Siberian 

Corps, was directed to the neighbourhood of 
Hou-tai. The remainder of the 1st Siberian Corps was to bivouac 
in and around Hsiao-fan-chia-tun, leaving a rear guard at Tsao- 
kuan-tzu. General Mishchenko was to cover the southern front 
with his cavalry, and General V. Grekov was to send his infantry 
by forced marches to Mukden while his mounted troops were 
to co-operate with the rear guards. 


* Fifteen miles north-east of Yen-tai station. 
+ Nine miles west of Yen-tai. 
} The Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment, the Chernigov and Nyejin 


Dragoons, 
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During the early hours of the 5th September General 
Umezawa’s brigade continued to threaten the Russian line of 
retreat, but it was not sufficiently strong to press home any attack. 
Moreover, the Russian flank guard was reinforced at 6 a.m. by 

. the 21st and 22nd East Siberian Rifle Regiments. 
Operations on the ® 
sth September. Between 9 and 10 am. General Gerngross, with 
The progress of more troops from the 1st and 6th East Siberian 
thelpursalte” Rifle Divisions, reached Tsao-kuan-tzu where he 
took up a position to cover the march of the army. The Russian 
flank guard now amounted to twenty-four battalions of infantry, 
of which twelve were at Tsao-kuan-tzu ; and against this force the 
Japanese were quite unable to make any headway. It was 
fortunate for the Russians that General Umezawa’s brigade 
was not stronger, for the roads were so bad that it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that their convoys could struggle 
along.t The evacuation of Yen-tai station also proceeded slowly, 
but by 1 p.m. all the wounded had been sent back by train to 
Mukden, and the rolling stock had been cleared away northward.t 
Very soon afterwards a battery belonging to the Japanese 2nd 


* The positions of the troops on this day, with the exception of that of 
the Japanese Guard Division, are not shown on any map. 

+ An eyewitness has left the following description of the Russian 
retreat: “The Mandarin Road, broad as it is and although still further 
widened by driving over the adjoining fields, was almost blocked. Gradually 
the baggage and trains of all those army corps to which the roads east of the 
railway had been allotted, had converged upon this one route. Frequently 
vehicles could be seen standing side by side in five or six ranks waiting, 
with patience peculiar to the Russians, for their turn to move on. Batteries 
of various types, engineer, telegraph and pontoon wagons, field artillery parks, 
and trains of all sorts, medical and commissariat, were collected in a mass. 
Between them infantry, singly or in units, horsemen, sometimes with led horses, 
mules, donkeys and cattle were all trying to get through to the north. Dying 
or dead horses and cattle, lying on or near the road, did not add to the attrac- 
tions of the picture. Truly, no effort was spared to keep the traffic on the 
move. Signposts had been erected, and military police had been posted 
wherever it appeared most necessary. But at every bridge and every 
village there were delays for hours and terrible confusion. To make matters 
worse the road, hard as a rock the day before, had been converted by the 
thunderstorm into a morass in which wagons sank up to their axles, and 
frequently stuck altogether. Numbers of horses broke down under the 
strain. But stranger than all was the silence which reigned everywhere. 
It is true that the Russian arms, equipment, harness, and wagons make very 
little noise at any time ; but the fact is that the Russian is at all times quiet 
and long-suffering, is used to disorder, and always finds his way about in it.”— 
German Official History, Part 4. 

} At Siding 101, however, the Japanese found twenty miles of light 
rail suitable for field railways, and three hundred and forty-six wagons, 
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Division opened fire upon the station from the neighbourhood of 
Lan-ni-pu, and the appearance of Japanese infantry issuing from 
Wan-pao-kou caused a temporary panic among the Russian rear 
guards. However, since General Kuroki had been warned during 
the morning not to push on too far ahead of the rest of the 
army, he did not consider that the advantage to be gained by 
following the shattered enemy any further was sufficient to warrant 
the risk which might be incurred, and he therefore ordered the 2nd 
and 12th Divisions to concentrate in the neighbourhood of Lan-ni- 
pu and Ta-ta-lien-kou respectively. The Guard Division was 
still considerably in rear of the rest of the First Army, but the 
troops which had been left on the south bank crossed by a pontoon 
bridge at Shuang-miao-tzu early on the morning of this day, and by 
evening the whole division was reunited at Liu-chia-fang. The 
same night part of the Japanese Fourth Army bivouacked on 
the right bank of the Tai-tzu between Hsin-cheng and Fen-shang, 
while the remainder of the Fourth Army and the whole of the 
Second Army, with the exception of two battalions which 
managed to cross by the railway bridge, were still in and round 
Liao-yang. : 

It was now evident to Marshal Oyama that General Kuro- 
patkin had made good his escape, and, further pursuit being 
hopeless, he decided to give his troops a much needed rest and 
to prepare to make a further advance so soon as he should be 
uble to replace his casualties and to replenish his 
supplies of food and ammunition. No active 
operations could be possible for some weeks, and 
since nothing could be gained by keeping more troops than was 
absolutely necessary on the further side of a large river 
which was liable to occasional floods, the Second and Fourth Armies 
remained on the left bank. The First Army took position on the 
right bank south of the line Hei-ying-tai—Lo-ta-tai, and on the 
8th September the Umezawa Brigade was moved to Pien-niu-lu-pu. 
The Fourth Army pushed forward a mixed brigade to Kao-li- 
chang; the Second Army established an advanced detachment 
at Ho-kung-pu; and the 1st Cavalry Brigade was at Hsiao- 
pei-ho. 

The Russians may be said to have shaken off their pursuers 
when they evacuated Yen-tai station, and on the evening of the 
5th September General Kuropatkin telegraphed to the Emperor 
to say that the Russian army had extricated itself from a very 


The pursuit 
abandoned. 
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difficult position and was well on the way to Mukden. Throughout 
the next two days the retreat was continued without interruption, 

; and the guns were silent for the first time since 
noe the 23rd August. After a fortnight of almost 
The continuation Continuous fighting the Russian commander-in- 
of the Russian chief had succeeded in drawing off his army. 
retreats But on the 7th he had to decide whether 
his next stand should be made north or south of the Hun Ho. 
General Ivanov reported that the ground on the left bank was not 
well-fitted for defensive action, principally owing to the lack of 
good artillery positions; General Sluchevski, on the other hand, 
was of opinion that it was thoroughly suited to the requirements 
of the Russian army. Finally General Kuropatkin decided to 
cross to the right bank, and by the evening of the 7th September 
only the 2nd and 3rd Siberian and Xth Corps were south of the 
Hun Ho. 

During that day, in consequence of reports that the Japanese 
were advancing in force upon Fu-shun, General Samsonov went to 
Feng-chi-pu to relieve General Liubavin, who then moved to 
Fang-shen. 

On the 8th, the 3rd Siberian Corps crossed the river 
to Fu-ling, leaving the remaining two corps under General 

Sluchevski to guard the bridges. Two days 
Distribution later the 2nd Siberian Corps moved to Shih-fu- 
reyes chang, ten miles south of Fu-shun, and General 


troops on the 
10th September. Kuropatkin’s troops were then distributed as 
follows :— 
5th Siberian Corps (General 
Dembovski) _... ... At Hsi-fan-pu. 
Xth Corps (General Sluchev- 
ski) Bee ee ... South of the Hun Ho, 
XVIIth Corps (General 
Bilderling) ee ... Between the south of Mukden 


City and the Hun Ho. 
1st Siberian Corps (General 


Stakelberg) aa ... At Fu-ling, 
3rd Siberian Corps (General 
Ivanov) . At Fu-shun. 


2nd Siberian ‘Cans (General 
Zasulich)... eek ... At Shih-fu-chang. 
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General reserve :— 

Ist Corps (General Meien- 

dorf) ... MG ... Between Hu-shih-tai station 
and Pu-ho. 

4th Siberian Corps (less one 
brigade sent to Tieh-ling) 
(Lieutenant-General Zaru- 
baiev) ... aa .»» North-west of Mukden City. 


These positions were covered by flanking detachments of all 
arms as follows :— 


On the Liao Ho—Major-General Kossakovski. 
Near the Ta Ling—Major-General Petrov. 
At Ying-pan—Major-General Ekk. 
At the Kao-tai Ling, and neighbouring passes—Major-General 
Liubavin. 
The cavalry screen was posted as follows :— 


Major-General V. Grekov, south of Kuan-lin-pu. 

Major-General Mishchenko, in the vicinity of Fang-shen and 
Tun-chia-fen. 

Major-General Samsonov, south of the Kao-tai Ling. 


Thus ended the great battle of Liao-yang. This act of the war 
closes with the natural strategic centre of southern Manchuria in 
the hands of the Japanese. Though they had not 
Summary. obtained the tactical success hoped for, Liao-yang 
had been captured and the Tai-tzu had been 
successfully crossed. General Kuropatkin had been driven further 
from Port Arthur and had not dared halt until he had placed both 
the Sha Ho and the Hun Ho between himself and his victorious foe. 
The importance of this battle can hardly be exaggerated. By 
their victory the Japanese had extricated themselves from a 
position which at one time was of serious peril. Moreover, the 
knowledge that they had emerged victorious from a bitter trial of 
strength gave them that supreme confidence in their own invinci- 
bility which is the greatest asset of a soldier. Indeed, had a 
reverse at Liao-yang followed immediately upon the failure of the 
first general assault upon Port Arthur, such double misfortune 
might well have been disastrous for Japan. It is not, therefore, 
without reason that the twelve days from the 23rd August to the 
3rd September have been called the most critical period in the 
history of the war. 
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It may be considered, indeed it has been urged, that Liao-yang 
cannot really be counted as a Russian defeat. The Russians beat 
off all the attacks on the Advanced and Main Positions; they 
withdrew their forces successfully and in good order to Mukden ; 
and few were the trophics which fell into Japanese hands. But to 
unprejudiced eyes, even these facts cannot invest the Russian 
operations with the faintest glamour of victory; they did not 
even amount to a tactical reverse which can be claimed as a 
strategical success. And it is not without interest to note that 
the Russian Minister of War was under no delusions as to their 
real import. In corresponding with General Kuropatkin shortly 
after the battle, he had occasion to use the expression “defeat,” 
a term which rankled in the mind of the commander-in-chief and 
drew from him an energetic protest. In reply the Minister 
justified bis frankness in the following terms :— 

“ According to generally accepted terminology the side 
which attains its object, at whatever cost, has won a 
victory; while the side which fails to do so has suffered 
a defeat. At Liao-yang our army fought steadfastly with 
the obvious purpose of repelling the enemy on the Liao-yang 
position . . . which had been strongly defended for this 
purpose, and where the whole army was concentrated. In 
the event we did not attain the object aimed at—were 
compelled by force of arms to relinquish it. Consequently 
we suffered a defeat.” 


Posterity will doubtless endorse the opinion of the Russian 
Minister of War. 


(4726) N 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
COMMENTS ON THE BATTLE oF LIAO-YANG. 


On the 23rd August 1904 the course of operations had brought 
the opposing field armies into a position of absorbing military 
interest. On the one hand General Kuropatkin had taken up 
the position covering Liao-yang already described, extending for a 
distance of some forty-five miles from An-shan-chan near the 
railway on the west to the Tai-tzu. His force was organized in 
two groups or wings, and between the wings, guarded only by a 
few weak detachments, was a gap of about twelve miles. 
Centrally situated at Liao-yang, which was about sixteen miles 
distant from the southern and the eastern fronts, was his General 
Reserve. The total number of combatants available was slightly 
over 150,000. Opposite to the Russians lay Marshal Oyama’s 
force. The Japanese First Army faced the Russian Eastern 
Group, while the Fourth and Second Armies were opposed to the 
Southern Group. These two main fractions of the Japanese 
forces were also scparated by a gap. But in this case the gap was 
twenty-five miles wide; and, unlike his opponent, Marshal Oyama 
had no centrally placed General Reserve. His total available 
numbers probably did not exceed 125,000 men. Not only, 
therefore, were his forces more widely divided and less able to 
afford to one another direct assistance than those of the Russians, 
but they were inferior in strength. 

Since the Japanese ‘were the aggressors in the battle their 
actions will first be reviewed. In May 1904, when their 
troops were first deployed in Southern Manchuria, it was no 
doubt hoped that the direction of the lines of advance would 
enable the Second and Fourth Armies to deliver a blow at 
Liao-yang, if the Russians stood there, while the First Army 
would ke so placed as to threaten their communications with 
Mukden. This plan was probably based upon the anticipation that 
Marshal Oyama would have the necessary numerical superiority 
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with which to carry it out. But, for reasons which have already 
been discussed,* of which the sortie of the Russian squadron from 
Port Arthur and the difficulties of the country were the chief, 
the Japanese movements were slow. This enabled the Russians 
to add greatly to their numbers. It was also found that the 
Japanese Third Army—the addition of which to the forces under 
Marshal Oyama would have neutralized the increase in the 
Russian strength—could not be released from Port Arthur in 
time to take its place in the line of battle. The result was 
that when the three field armies approached the culminating 
point of their convergent marches, so far from being together 
sufficiently strong to envelop their enemy, they were liable to 
defeat in detail. The difficulties of the situation at this period 
must have been fully apparent to the Japanese commander, for 
there is reason to believe that he was well informed as to the 
Russian dispositions and numbers. But the peculiar nature of 
the theatre of operations had committed him to a somewhat 
inelastic form of offensive action which was only capable of 
variation within certain well-defined limits. For three weeks, 
probably partly on account of the necessity for consolidating his 
communications and partly on account of the possibility of favour- 
able developments at Port Arthur, he remained inactive, until it 
became obvious that he could do so no longer, since the Russians 
were steadily adding to their numbers and might at any moment 
fall upon one or other of the isolated wings of his force. His 
choice lay between two courses. He could persevere in the 
offensive, trusting to the training, organization, and moral of his 
troops to compensate for inferiority in numbers, or he could aim 
at merely covering the siege of Port Arthur and Korea without 
risking a decisive battle at Liao-yang. 

Either course presented difficulties. The great dangers of 
attempting the offensive under the existing conditions, against a 
numerically superior army for the first time massed under a leader 
of high reputation, and capable of throwing its weight in any 
direction, were obvious. On the other hand, against retirement or 
even a halt, and therefore in favour of the immediate offensive, 
could be urged numerous reasons. So far the Japanese had over- 
come many obstacles in their advance; they had beaten the 
Russians wherever they had met them, and former encounters had 
shown that they were superior to their opponents both in tactical 


* Vol. I, Chapter XXVL 
(4726) N2 
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skill and in enterprise. Indeed only a short time previously an 
attempt at offensive action on the part of the Russians had been 
defeated and their plans disconcerted by a bold assumption of 
similar tactics against them. Consequently Marshal Oyama’s 
troops were full of the confidence engendered by success and were 
ripe for a further effort, whereas a large proportion of the men 
now facing them had already suffered defeat, although, indeed, the 
news of the birth of an heir to the Russian throne had recently 
raised their patriotic feelings to a high pitch. For the Japanese 
to pause at this stage would dishearten all ranks and largely 
discount the moral factor which was at present in their favour. 
It would, moreover, give General Kuropatkin an opportunity for 
assuming the offensive, probably with augmented forces, which 
he might seize. In that case the Japanese would be com- 
pelled to stand and fight in two separate fractions, leaving the 
Russians free to mass against either, or they would be forced to 
manceuvre backwards along two divergent lines of retreat. Asa 
result of retirement the prestige of Japan would suffer, the money 
markets of the world would be adversely affected towards her, her 
hold upon Korea, whose people were far from friendly, would be 
weakened, and the Chinese inhabitants of Manchuria, upon whose 
good will the efficiency of the transport service depended, would 
become hostile. And, apart from the strategical and tactical aspects 
of the situation, it must not be forgotten that, before the moment 
when Marshal Oyama actually decided to advance to battle at 
Liao-yang, he had probably received sufficient information from the 
Kuan-tung Peninsula to realize that the first general assault on 
Port Arthur was not meeting with success. This amounted to a 
reverse to Japanese arms in one quarter, which would be magnified 
by any hesitation or delay in their operations elsewhere, and there- 
fore pointed to the necessity for the immediate prosecution of an 
active policy by the field armies. It also did away with the hope 
that further delay might give time for reinforcements to be sent 
up from the Third Army. On all grounds, therefore, although the 
policy actually adopted by the Japanese commander-in-chief—of 
pressing on—required immense determination of character, and 
involved risks which a less resolute commander might well have 
refused to take, there can be little doubt that he was right in 
deciding to extricate himself from his difficulties by persevering in 
his original course and driving the enemy back until he could 
unite his own armies on one continuous front. 
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Thus ensued a battle which was rendered remarkable by two 
outstanding features. The first of these is that an army occupying 
a strongly fortified position of its own choice was attacked delibe- 
rately and defeated by one which was numerically weaker. The 
second concerns the tactics adopted by the commander of the weaker 
side in dividing his forces at a critical moment of the struggle. 

Attack having been decided upon, there remained the question 
of the nature of the offensive action to be adopted. It was not 
possible for the Japanese to effect a turning movement against 
either flank of General Kuropatkin’s forces or to strike at his 
communications without increasing the dangerous gap which 
already separated their own armies. There was no great 
likelihood of their being able to defeat either General Bilderling 
or General Zarubaiev separately. The risk of interposing between 
the two separate portions of a considerably superior enemy was 
obvious. In these circumstances the only course open to the 
Japanese commander was the one he followed, to deliver a direct 
attack upon the Russians where they stood, so that they might be 
driven back to a more contracted line which would enable his 
still separated armies to draw into contact with each other. In 
other words the opening adopted by Marshal Oyama was to 
complete the concentration of his own forces by means of forcing 
the enemy back from their first position. And in selecting this 
line of action it is more than probable that the knowledge of 
which he must have been possessed of the preparation by the 
Russians of the Advanced and Main Positions led him to antici- 
pate that an attack on the outer line would lead to an early 
retirement on their part. And though it was part of the battle, 
the opening phase of the action on the outer line from the 23rd 
to the 26th August can really be considered as being an 
operation of a preliminary nature. After the Russians had with- 
drawn on the night of the 26th Marshal Oyama was enabled, 
whilst pressing forward, to carry out his concentration and thus 
to lessen very much the dangers of a situation which might 
have brought disaster in the face of a more active enemy. For, 
largely as the success of this operation was due to his own 
resolution, it was only rendered possible by the failure of the 
Russians to seize the opportunity to strike at his armies while 
still separated. 

By the evening of the 29th the problem in front of Marshal 
Oyama was much simplified. His three armies were now in 
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touch. He was again facing the enemy who, though on a shorter 
front than before, were not tactically concentrated. And, lastly, 
he had, by forcing them back from one defensive line, already 
succeeded in establishing a moral ascendancy which was not 
relinquished during the battle. Although it was still open to the 
Russians to mass against one part of his long line, there was now 
less risk of defeat in detail; and since they still showed no dis- 
position to attempt the offensive, he was free to concentrate his 
efforts upon beating them. On the other hand the position of the 
Japanese was one from which it was difficult to attain decisive 
results. The nature of their advance and the necessity for guard- 
ing two lines of communication involved a considerable dispersion 
and made it impossible to collect great strength at any one 
point; at the same time, although this very dispersion would, with 
more adequate forces, have been favourable to an envelopment, 
their numbers were not sufficient to enable them to fight an 
enveloping action. Owing to the nature of the country on the east 
any movement against the Russian left flank must inevitably be 
slow; their centre was very strong; and an attack against their 
right could only drive them back upon their communications with 
Mukden. Moreover, in spite of the fact that there were no signs 
of any such activity on his part, there could still be no certainty 
that General Kuropatkin was not waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to deliver a powerful counter-attack. 

So hasty, however, had the retirement been from the outer line, 
that considerable doubt seems to have been engendered in the 
minds of the Japanese staff as to whether the Russians would 
make a further stand on the left bank of the River Tai-tzu. 
Indeed, it appears to have been generally understood at this 
period that on the first sign of retreat all, or a portion of, the 
Japanese First. Army was to cross the river, fall upon the Russian 
left flank and, if possible, break through to the railway—which 
action really was to a certain extent but the prosecution of the 
original Japanese scheme. Even when it became evident on the 
evening of the 29th August that General Kuropatkin had chosen 
for his battle ground the intermediate of his three prepared lines 
the idea of pursuit still influenced the Japanese dispositions. This 
seems to be the explanation of the fact that on the 28th, or more 
than a whole day before his dispositions for his main attack on 
the 30th upon the right and centre of the Russians holding the 
Advanced Position in front of him were made known, Marshal 
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Oyama had issued an order warning General Kuroki to prepare to 
cross the Tai-tzu Ho with his First Army. In other words, before 
his scattered forces had actually joined hands he was contem- 
plating again separating them. This order to General Kuroki on 
the 28th August, though of a preparatory nature, was the direct 
cause of a movement on the part of the Japanese, which was 
fraught with such immense risks and actually productive of such 
great results that it will be remembered as the tactical feature 
of the battle of Liao-yang long after the minor details of the 
action are forgotten. 

On the 30th the main attack against the Advanced Position 
began, and in this the 2nd and 12th Divisions took no part. In 
the absence of any reference to them in the operation orders for 
the day issued by Japanese head-quarters, and of any record of 
other orders countermanding the contingent instructions issued to 
the commander of the First Army two days previously, it must 
be assumed that these two divisions were held back with the 
special object of carrying out the operation therein foreshadowed. 
During this day, while the main Japanese forces were absolutely 
committed to the attack, and before the issue of the fighting could 
make itself felt, the commander of the First Army received certain 
information which led him to assume that the Russians were 
already retreating from Liao-yang. Whether this assumption was 
entirely justified by the nature of the events observed and reported 
is not material. The point is that General Kuroki must have 
believed that the opportunity for the transfer of a large portion of 
his army to the right bank of the Tai-tzu had arrived, for he 
almost at once gave orders for the two divisions to cross the 
river that night. In the afternoon, owing to a threat by the 
Russians, the movement was modified to the extent that the 3rd 
Brigade of the 2nd Division was to remain on the left bank of the 
river. Meanwhile the main attack of the Japanese forces in 
process of execution against the Advanced Position failed com- 
pletely all along the line. But the advance of the three brigades 
was not countermanded, and the projected operation was definitely 
set in motion by the crossing of the river as arranged. 

The final decision at such a moment to detach a large fraction 
of one army and so again to divide the Japanese forces was one of 
the most momentous to be found in the history of war. 

-The credit or responsibility for it must be ascribed to the 
Japanese commander-in-chief. Considering the movement in its 
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broad aspect General Kuroki’s original order for its execution was 
but one step taken by a subordinate commander whose view was 
necessarily limited. Expecting, or possibly only hopeful of, a 
retreat on the part of the enemy, he received what appeared to be 
evidence of such a retreat and at once tcok measures in accordance. 
But though he took this initial step and acted on a misapprehen- 
sion—as is now known, he was entirely wrong in his assumption 
that the Russians were retiring from Liao-yang—the momentous 
nature of the decision made at this period does not appertain so 
much to General Kuroki’s share in it as to that of the commander- 
in-chief. It was the latter’s concurrence or acquiescence in this 
operation when the failure of the day’s fighting was realized which 
must be characterized as momentous. 

If, notwithstanding his knowledge of the ill-success of his main 
effort during this day, Marshal Oyama did believe with General 
Kuroki that a Russian retreat had really commenced, then in his 
resolve at once to pursue with part of the First Army he was 
only taking the logical course to convert an incomplete success 
into victory. And in this case the Japanese were indeed well 
served by Fortune, for the operation which decided the first great 
battle in the campaign in their favour would have been based 
entirely on a misconception. 

But it is almost certain that the events of the 30th August, 
when regarded in the perspective of the comprehensive view 
usually obtainable by the commander of a side, must have caused 
Marshal Oyama to distrust the theory of a Russian retreat held by 
his subordinate. And yet, in the existing adverse circumstances, 
he still persisted in a course which was to divide his forces in 
front of a yet unbeaten enemy. 

What were the circumstances on the evening of the 30th? 
Marshal Oyama’s armies had only just succeeded in joining hands 
in front of the Russians who, superior in numbers, had accepted 
battle upon a strongly prepared position of their own choosing. 
They had spent the day in delivering with their main forces a 
series of desperate attacks which had almost entirely failed. And, 
following closely on the recent serious reverse to their arms 
received at Port Arthur, they had this day in front of the 
Advanced Position experienced their first serious repulse in. the 
field. Not only had they been repulsed. They were practically 
without reserves, while their enemy had large masses of fresh 
troops within reach, though the latter fact may not have been 
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known to Marshal Oyama. From the nature of the resistance 
that the Second and Fourth Armies and the Guards had encoun- 
tered on the Advanced Position during the day little hope was to 
be gained that a renewal of their attacks on the same lines 
would be any more successful. In fact the tide of success seems 
to have turned in favour of the defenders in a manner that might 
reasonably be presumed to have suggested restraint to the 
attacking side. 

Putting aside, therefore, a simple continuance of his efforts 
against the Russians on the Advanced Position there appear at this 
juncture to have been three courses open to Marshal Oyama. 
Two of them were alternatives appertaining to the policy of 
caution, and consisted in relinquishing the initiative and abandoning 
offensive tactics. He could have broken off the attack and 
entrenched, thus leaving the next move to the Russians, or could 
have temporarily abandoned the attack and retired, with a view to 
manceuvring for an opening for reassuming the offensive. Either 
of these two courses, especially the latter, possessed the grave 
drawback that by its adoption the advantage in moral then with 
the Japanese would have been thrown away. Marshal Oyama’s 
troops would have been disheartened whilst the Russians would 
have been encouraged. And, apart from the actual difficulties of 
carrying out a retirement, to withdraw now, after a repulse, would 
have produced in an exaggerated degree all the political ill-effects 
which, as has been stated, would have followed an initial refusal 
to join battle. It is true that time might have been gained by 
both these alternatives, but delay would have benefited the 
Russians more than the Japanese; and so far from giving to the 
latter any better chance of the complete victory which, it must be 
remembered, was their aim, could at the best have been productive 
of indecisive results. The third course open to Marshal Oyama 
was that of preventing the counter-stroke which he now had most 
to fear, instead of parrying or avoiding it, by continuing to apply 
pressure—in other words by attacking. Since the prospect of 
gaining success by a repetition of the direct assaults on the 
Russian fortified position was poor, there remained the method 
of pressing in another direction, preferably in a vital quarter, 
so that, together with indirect relief from the immediate danger, 
might be obtained a possibility of decisive results. And in 
resolving upon an advance against the Russian communications 
from the east Marshal Oyama selected the enemy’s vital point 
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as his objective, and chose to approach it on its most vulnerable 
side. 

But sound as was the conception of an advance on this flank, 
inasmuch as it threatened the adversary’s vital point, was there- 
fore most likely seriously to affect his plans, and was the only 
operation which promised decisive victory to the Japanese in 
case of success, it was nevertheless a desperate course, the 
failure of which would have spelled absolute disaster. The risks 
of failure were indeed manifest. The detachment of so large a 
proportion of the total force across a frequently unfordable river 
would render each separate portion liable to defeat in detail. The 
troops remaining on the left bank of the Tai-tzu would be greatly 
reduced in numbers and less able to meet a counter-attack than 
before, while the detachment, which was to attempt to forcea 
river presumably held by the enemy, and then, isolated, to 
penetrate into an area in the occupation of presumably superior 
numbers of hostile troops, would be in grave peril of being cut 
off and annihilated. In short the only chance of success for the 
operation lay firstly in the moral power of the detached force to 
induce or force the Russian commander to forego offensive action 
on the left bank of the Tai-tzu, and secondly in the resistance 
which it could make to any concentration against itself on the right 
bank, 

If then the Japanese commander-in-chief did, in the full 
knowledge that the Russian army was not in retreat, make up his 
mind to detach General Kuroki’s force across the Tai-tzu Ho, it 
may appear that he undertook an operation which was rash and 
full of risk; indeed he may be said to have taken a tactical liberty 
with his adversary. But against any verdict of rashness which 
might be passed upon his action it should be remembered that 
he must toa very large extent have realized the dangers of the 
course he was about to adopt, and have only decided to accept them 
after weighing them against the dangers of his actual situation 
which was precarious, if not critical. It is more than probable 
also that a knowledge of his adversaries may have greatly 
influenced him. He had no doubt made an intimate study of 
Russian methods, and must by this time have learned enough to 
appreciate their lack of initiative and apparent constitutional in- 
ability quickly to change from the defensive. He may already 
have been able to obtain an insight into the character of 
the opposing commander, to have gauged to some extent his 
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sensitiveness about his communications, and to have suspected 
that a threat against them would be sufficient to drive from his 
mind any plans for a riposte on the left bank of the Tai-tzu, even 
if such had been definitely contemplated. What, therefore, may at 
first sight appear to be rashness on Marshal Oyama’s part may in 
fact be a brilliant example of judicious opportunism, of shrewd 
exploitation of the suspected weaknesses of an opponent, and of 
correct diagnosis of the true line of least resistance. The success 
of his action shows that, against an adversary who is either unable 
or unwilling to strike back, a determined and bold commander can 
take almost any liberty. In this case the movement across the 
Tai-tzu Ho did prove to be a counter-irritant of far-reaching 
influence, which absorbed General Kuropatkin’s attention and 
attracted a large portion of his army towards his left flank on the 
right bank of the river at a moment when success seemed to be 
within his grasp on his front and right. It thus relieved the 
pressure upon the Japanese main line in front of the Advanced 
Position, the point of danger for them. The Japanese numbers were 
not sufficient to enable them to reach their ultimate objective— 
the enemy’s communications. Still General Kuroki’s troops 
were able to resist all the efforts of the Russians to overwhelm them 
until the influence of the Second and Fourth Armies, the exag- 
gerated threat of General Umezawa’s brigade away to the east, 
and the disorder into which General Kuroki’s sudden move 
had thrown the enemy’s arrangements worked their combined and 
cumulative effect upon the Russian commander and forced him 
finally to give way. This result, though it fell short of what the 
Japanese hoped for, was a remarkable achievement for a 
numerically weaker army to achieve. It was no doubt to a very 
great extent due to the Russian misfortunes, half-heartedness and 
confusion in organization. Upon the first of these factors Marshal 
Oyama could not have counted. He probably knew enough of the 
second to have relied on exploiting it to the utmost. If he had no 
reason to suspect the existence of the third he acted in the best 
way to produce it. On the whole, and in the light of its result, 
Marshal Oyama’s action bears testimony to an insight, judgment, 
and a boldness of character which stamp its author as a great 
commander. 

After the Rubicon had been crossed by General Kuroki’s force 
the Japanese commander-in-chief was on the 31st August faced 
with a double task. He had to support that force and to prevent any 
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offensive action on the part of the Russians south of Liao-yang 
until the influence of the Japanese movement on the east should 
come into play. He determined to effect both objects at once by 
vigorously pressing the enemy in his immediate front. This 
pressure, however, was not maintained all along the line, since, for 
reasons which have been mentioned the Guard Division and the 
greater part of the Fourth Army remained inactive during the 
attacks which were carried out on the Russian right. The result 
of this inactivity and of the fact that the gap between the two 
wings of the First Army was now observed by the Russians was 
that a favourable opportunity for a counter-stroke against the 
Japanese right centre was presented to the Xth Corps. That the 
Russians did not profit by their opportunity was, as will be seen 
later, due to the threat of General Kuroki’s force; but it seems to 
have been a piece of good fortune for the Japanese who, at this 
time really more fearful of an attack against their left, were not 
prepared to meet a counter-stroke in this quarter. It is interesting 
to note that, although General Kuroki did not press forward on 
this day and contented himself with consolidating the position he 
had won on the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, his mere presence 
on that side of the river worked its effect upon the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief before the second assault of the Japanese on the 
Advanced Position had failed. For General Kuropatkin’s final 
decision to withdraw to the Main Position was made about noon. 
That Marshal Oyama, in ignorance of this, called upon the 
exhausted troops on his left for another effort during the night 
illustrates his inexorable determination not to allow the Russians 
any respite. 

From the morning of the 1st September, after the Russians 
had retired to the Main Position, it was evident that the stretch 
of country between the Yen-tai mines on the north and Hsi-kuan- 
tun on the south had become the decisive quarter of the battlefield, 
and that everything then depended upon whether the weak force 
under General Kuroki would or would not be able to hold its own. 
It is during this latter stage of the battle that Marshal Oyama’s 
conduct of the operations requires special study. General Kuroki 
was now still more dangerously situated, and it was theoretically 
open to Marshal Oyama to assist him either by sending up 
every available man as a reinforcement or by attacking elsewhere, 
as he had done on the 30th. Whether it was because he feared 
the exposure to his own communications entailed by the former 
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course, or whether the latter was the simpler and quicker, he 
again decided that the best way to help his subordinate was to 
bring pressure to bear against some other portion of the Russian 
line. And it was with this object that the Japanese Second and 
Fourth Armies delivered the series of desperate assaults upon the 
Main Position round Liao-yang. But while the spirit with which 
these attacks were delivered, as well as the motive which inspired 
them, call for nothing but admiration, it may perhaps be doubted 
whether the best possible point was selected for the application 
of pressure owing to the fact that the defences of Liao-yang 
were the strongest part of the Russian front, and that with their 
assistance the onset of the Japanese could be met by comparatively 
small numbers. In fact, notwithstanding the almost reckless 
gallantry of the Japanese onslaught, it did not cause General 
Kuropatkin to reduce the strength of his movement against 
General Kuroki. On the other hand, it was only at Liao-yang 
that the Russians could be assailed without crossing the river; 
and very probably Marshal Oyama considered that he could not 
afford the delay which such a crossing would involve, even in the 
hope of being enabled thereby to deliver his blow at some more 
vulnerable point. Nor, as far as he could tell, was it yet quite safe 
to uncover his own line of communications. The inaction of the 
Japanese Guard Division during this final stage of the battle may 
have been due to the latter consideration. The presence of this 
division on the heights south of the river certainly prevented 
General Yanzhul’s force from leaving height 1057; but, seeing the 
difficulties in which General Kuroki was placed, if Marshal Oyama 
had sufficient evidence that General Kuropatkin had now no 
intention of delivering a counter-attack on the left bank of the 
river, it would apparently have been wiser for him to have thrown 
the Guard Division into the scale at this crisis, and to have 
relieved this division by another taken from the forces south of 
Liao-yang. As a result of the method which he employed, five 
Japanese divisions and two Kobi brigades were massed against the 
Russian force round Liao-yang, a division and a half remained 
inactive in the centre; while General Kuroki with four brigades 
and the Umezawa Brigade were left to meet the attack of more 
than ninety battalions and approximately one hundred squadrons. 

It is now known that during this stage of the battle General 
Kuropatkin, always fearful for his communications, was afraid that 
his enemy would make a second crossing north of Liao-yang near 
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Fort VIII. Such a movement, if successful, would no doubt have 
been extremely effective; but it was, as a matter of fact, far too 
ambitious for the force at Marshal Oyama’s disposal and does not 
appear to have been contemplated even as a mere threat. 

Apart from the detachment of General Kuroki’s force, which 
was really only a development on a large scale of the same 
tendency, the most noteworthy of the tactical methods employed 
by the Japanese at Liao-yang, as had been the case in the earlier 
engagements, was their practice of attacking almost without 
reserves, The form of battle adopted—an engagement at all 
points while attempting to gain the enemy’s flanks—was such as 
to render inevitable the extreme attenuation of the attacking 
line. Against an enterprising, skilful and resolute opponent the 
want of reserves and this attenuation of the line should and 
would almost certainly have led to disaster. That it did not 
do so at Liao-yang was not owing to the lack of opportunity 
presented to the Russians. 

An incident illustrative of resolute leadership and of the 
willingness to accept risks occurred during the action against the 
Russian Eastern Group on the outer line on the 26th August, when 
General Kuroki sent the whole of his army reserve—one regiment 
—to the assistance of the Guard Division within a few hours of 
the first shots being fired. Though the enemy were strongly 
posted in front of the 2nd and 12th Divisions, and a stiff day’s 
fighting was in prospect, the commander of the Japanese First 
Army did not hesitate thus to deprive himself of his only means 
of meeting an unforeseen contingency. Similarly in the later 
stages of the battle, when he was isolated on the north bank of 
the Tai-tzu, General Kuroki successfully extricated himself from 
a position of extreme danger simply by seizing every possible 
opening for attack. He assumed and maintained so threatening 
an attitude that he imposed his will upon his opponents until 
eventually the efforts of the superior force which had been 
assembled to crush him crumbled away. It may be granted that 
his task was immensely simplified by the lack of skill shown 
in the Russian operations on that side of the river; but it is 
hardly possible to overrate Gencral Kuroki’s personal share in 
the victory; and the outcome of his conduct of the operations 
clearly demonstrates the influence of an inflexible determination. 
Another commander, no less able, but lacking this one quality, 
might well have stood upon the defensive, and by so doing 
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might have allowed his opponent to mature his plans at leisure. 
This predilection to assume the offensive seems to have been 
characteristic of the Japanese all through. 

The success which attended General Kuroki’s efforts on the 
right bank of the Tai-tzu was in strong contrast to the failure 
which had on the 30th attended the efforts of the Fourth Army 
against the centre of the Advanced Position. Here the valley of 
the Ta-ssu Brook had appeared to General Kuropatkin to be so 
weak « point in the line that he organized a special force for its 
defence. The chief danger of this gap in the Russian position 
really lay in the fact that the valley was covered with kao-liang 
which concealed all movement ; otherwise, in face of the fire from 
each side, any attempt at penetration except at night would have 
been difficult. Certainly, if the Japanese could have forced their 
way down the valley they might have cut through the defences, 
and turned the left of the Ist Siberian Corps. But it soon 
became evident, in spite of the cover from view afforded by the 
kao-liang, that against modern rifles and artillery, even in the 
hands of moderate marksmen, the attempt had no chance of 
success; and this ostensible path to Liao-yang proved to be a 
trap in which the men of the Fourth Army were mown down by 
fire from the higher ground on either side. In connexion with 
this attack, the situation which arose during the afternoon shows 
what might have been the effect of a really strong and resolute 
counter-attack by the Russians, had it been undertaken, and 
incidentally illustrates how sensitive an attacking line tends to 
become, even to a threat, when it is deprived of reserves. At 
3.30 p.m. the commander of the Guard Division was informed by his 
cavalry that a large column of the enemy was threatening the 
Fourth Army, and not long afterwards similar information reached 
the commander of the Second Army through the commander-in-chief. 
The effect of this report was prompt in result and far-reaching in 
effect. The attack of the Guard Division upon its immediate 
objective—height 1030—was suspended, so that the division 
might be free to meet the danger which was threatening its left ; 
while, to assist to relieve the supposed pressure on the Fourth 
Army, the commander of the Second Army, acting under the 
direct orders of the commander-in-chief, initiated another ineffectual 
attack upon the 1st Siberian Corps. So far as can be ascer- 
tained the action which was thus reported to right and left along 
the Japanese front was actually no more than the local counter- 
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attack by two battalions of the 22nd East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
against the left of the Japanese 10th Division. 

The last point in the Japanese tactics which calls for special 
remark is the conduct of the assaults by the Second Army upon 
the Shou-shan-pu heights. It has already becn pointed out that the 
fear of a countcr-attack prevented General Oku from making full 
use of his 4th Division during the 30th and 31st August. The 
result of this cautious policy, though in the circumstances it was 
undoubtedly wise, was that the 3rd and 6th Divisions attempted to 
dislodge the Russian Southern Group from its position by a series 
of frontal attacks in which many lives were lost without much direct 
result. The Japanese assaults were made with reckless gallantry ; 
but they were not always scientifically co-ordinated and, though 
the causes for it may have been unavoidable, the synchronization 
between the different portions of the infantry attack and the 
co-operation between the infantry and artillery was not so well 
carried out as it became later. On the morning of the 30th the 
3rd Division had been beaten before the 6th Division, delayed by 
the bad ground, arrived within deploying distance of the position to 
be assailed. Similarly on the 31st, the regiments of the 3rd 
Division engaged in a series of impetuous but more or less isolated 
attempts to carry the heights east of the Mandarin Road, to a very 
large extent undertaken, it would seem, in order to help General 
Kuroki’s force across tl:e Tai-tzu. If courage and self-sacrifice alone 
were sufficient to compel victory success would surely have crowned 
these splendid efforts; but the Japanese had yet to learn that, in 
the face of a determined enemy to neglect the precautions incul- 
cated on the training ground is to court disaster. Indeed, so 
obvious was the waste of life at Liao-yang that before the next 
battle began Marshal Oyama issued a special order impressing 
upon all ranks the need for that system and method without which 
frontal attacks cannot be successfully carried out. The bitter 
lesson was turned to good account later on. 

In regard to the Russians, in that portion of this work in 
which the general strategy of the war has been discussed* the 
opinion has been expressed that they were well advised to select 
the area round Liao-yang as the zone of concentration of their 
field army. It is true that this plan was originally based 
upon the assumption that the Japanese fleet would not be able to 
obtain control of the sea, and that the number of the hostile 

* Vol. I, Chapter XXVI. 
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forces which could be placed on the mainland would be much 
smaller than was the case. It is also true that the assumption 
had very soon been proved to be unwarranted. But the strategic 
reasons which had rendered this area suitable for concentration 
still held good, and, in conjunction with certain topographical 
features of tactical value, marked it asa locality not unsuitable 
for a great offensive or defensive-offensive action. 

Although General Kuropatkin’s own conception of the correct 
strategy to adopt had originally favoured a gradual retreat to 
Mukden—for he had contemplated a campaign which would 
exhaust rather than bring about the defeat of the enemy by an 
early pitched battle—now after a series of actions, when he had 
retired to a position in front of Liao-yang, three courses were still 
open to him, to advance, to stand, or to retire. The first had 
not only never been seriously contemplated by him, it was not 
even now favoured, although the situation of the opposing forces 
was indeed such as to afford a possibility of success had a purely 
offensive policy been adopted. The Japanese were divided; they 
were inferior in numbers; and they were moving on exterior 
lines. This conjunction of circumstances seems at first sight to 
warrant the assertion that the Russian commander-in-chief, in not 
now advancing to attack, let slip an obvious opportunity of 
containing one wing of the Japanese forces while falling upon 
the other with every man at his disposal. But, in justification of 
his refusal to commit himself to a line of action on the face of it 
suitable, two pleas may be put forward. In the first place he 
did not realize to what extent his own numbers exceeded those of 
his opponent. In the second place he had possibly by this time 
formed the opinion that, though there was nothing to choose 
between the bravery displayed on both sides, in training and 
leadership the Japanese had displayed a perceptible superiority 
over his own troops. 

If the policy of advancing be eliminated, the alternatives open 
to the Russians were to stand or to retire. By adopting the latter 
and so deferring the struggle, time would be allowed for. more 
reinforcements to reach the front, and the supply and communica- 
tion difficulties of the Japanese would concurrently be increased. 
But against retirement must be noted firstly, that, even if 
General Kuropatkin did not realize to what extent the Russians 
already possessed the numerical preponderance, he knew that no 
great advantage in numbers lay with his enemy, and secondly, 
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that the potential value of retirement as a means of adding to their 
supply difficulties was no longer so great as it had been. These 
difficulties would not in the future increase in the same ratio to 
the distance advanced as had previously been the case, now that 
the Japanese possessed a working line of railway and a fresh 
auxiliary coast base in Newchuang. Moreover, though the 
Russian commander-in-chief does not appear to have been so much 
impressed as was the Viceroy by the seriousness of the situation 
_ of Port Arthur, it was obvious that any further retirement of the 
field army would render the prospect of eventually relieving the 
beleagured fortress more remote. One other factor rendered 
the adoption of the course implying a stand in the Liao-yang 
area not only advisable but almost imperative. The Japanese 
had not yet concentrated, and a battle fought south of Liao- 
yang on the outer line would afford the last opportunity of 
engaging their armies while still divided, and would provide a 
zone of manceuvre from which to strike. Not only, therefore, 
was the original selection of this area justified, but the eventual 
decision not to retire from there without fighting was correct. 

But if this decision was correct its essential corollary does not 
appear to have been fully grasped by the Russian commander-in- 
chief, for he did not utilize his central situation at Liao-yang in 
the manner for which it was so well suited and face the prospect 
of an active defensive-offensive action. Overestimating the 
Japanese strength, he also failed to realize to what extent their 
forces were separated and the consequent advantages offered by 
the outer line, and he allowed himself to be influenced by the 
existence of the Advanced Position, which still demanded large 
working parties, into denuding his fighting line of bayonets. 
Although all the conditions seem to indicate that a favourable 
moment for striking had really arrived and would soon pass away 
he does not seem to have appreciated the fact. 

The evidence in support of these statements is almost 
conclusive. It is true that on the 7th August General Kuropatkin 
had requested General Bilderling, in command of the Eastern 
Group then on the outer line, to draw up a plan for a vigorous 
attack in case General Kuroki should endeavour to cross the Tai- 
tzu with any considerable force—such attack to be made about the 
middle of September, when the 5th Siberian and Ist Corps should 
have arrived. But the correspondence extant on the subject is 
vague and tentative in tone, and it failed to convey to the recipient 
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an exact idea of what was really contemplated. And if General 
Kuropatkin’s views at this time were genuinely inclined to a 
counter-stroke from the outer line the inclination was short-lived. 
On the very next day, becoming anxious about the large gap 
between his two groups, he instructed General Bilderling not to 
allow himself to become seriously engaged, but merely to gain 
time by rear guard actions for the complete concentration of the 
army prior to a general advance from a position in rear. Three 
days afterwards, on hearing that the Japanese First Army was 
short of supplies, he amended his instructions to the commander of 
the Eastern Group so far as to point out the desirability of his 
holding out as long as possible. The ultimate idea underlying 
both these orders was that of retirement to the Advanced Position. 
The first definite sign of offensive intent was not shown until 
nearly two weeks later. On the 23rd August, the commander- 
in-chief countermanded his latest orders to General Bilderling 
implying retirement, and explicitly mentioned the assumption of 
the offensive—“should a favourable opportunity present itself.” 
But, though offensive action was foreshadowed in this message, 
the reference to it was still made in a conditional sense, and no 
hint was given of the possibility offered by the occupation of the 
outer line for striking at the enemy’s separated forces. The 
orders issued at this period give the impression of being the 
pronouncements of a commander who feels that he ought to pursue 
@ certain course but cannot bring himself to the point of issuing 
instructions by which he would be definitely committed; and 
the conclusion suggests itself that General Kuropatkin’s real 
intentions for the action in which he was about to engage were 
essentially defensive in character. 

But if he intended to fight a purely defensive battle in the 
Liao-yang area it is at first sight open to question whether the 
Russian commander-in-chief was well advised in making his 
initial stand on the outer line which was about forty-five miles 
in length. This line, some miles in front of the position upon 
which he intended to make his real stand,* amounted in nature to 
an advanced position in the ordinary sense of the term; and the 
question of the employment of such positions is of admitted 


* The Advanced Position. This name, given to it by the Russians, is 
unfortunate, since it was this fortified line which was regarded by them as 
the main line of defence, and was behind the line upon which the battle 
actually began. See p. 5. 
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difficulty. One of their chief uses is to gain time for concentra- 
tion or for the completion of any other operations of a preparatory 
nature; and when occupied for this purpose, successive positions do 
certainly afford opportunities for inflicting loss, and for exhausting 
and delaying an enemy, although there is always great danger 
that the defending force may not be able to break off the action 
at the desired moment; retirement may become difficult; and 
the confusion which follows upon such movement when hurried 
or pressed, even if it be successfully carried out, may affect the 
moral of the troops concerned and so influence the ultimate course 
of the action. Moreover, the desired delaying effect can usually 
be brought about as well and with less danger by means of 
manceuvre. In this case to gain time for the completion of the 
works on the Advanced Position seemed to General Kuropatkin 
to be essential to his plans, and of the two methods of doing it, 
by manceuvre or by occupying a delaying position, he chose the 
latter. In favour of his choice of action may be urged the national 
characteristics of the Russian soldier—that stubbornness in defence 
and immunity from sudden loss of moral which often go hand in 
hand with slowness in the field. And for the purpose of carrying 
it out the outer line was probably as suitable as any other 
available. 

By the above expression of opinion as to General Kuropatkin’s 
conception of the battle it is not intended to imply that 
absolutely passive resistance throughout the whole course of the 
action, which would be of long duration, was the solution favoured. 
Without doubt it must have been by counter-attack that he hoped 
at some stage to compensate himself for the disadvantages which 
the original surrender of the initiative undoubtedly involved ; 
and the actual development of the battle was certainly favourable 
to such tactics. As has been pointed out, the Japanese were— 
owing to the fact that they were fighting almost entirely without 
reserves—extremely sensitive even to a threat of counter-attack ; 
and although General Kuropatkin at first undoubtedly exaggerated 
the numbers by which he was opposed, still, certain incidents of 
the battle might have revealed to him the absence of weight in 
the Japanese attacking line. For instance, the smart counter 
inflicted by the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment under Colonel Martuinov 
on the 26th August drew no return blow from the left of the 
Guard Division. Similarly, four days later, the effect of the local 
counter-attack by the 22nd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, even 
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had it been but partly realized by the Russian commander- 
in-chief, must have afforded him another clue as to the Japanese 
weakness. And on the 31st, if the fact that the Japanese 4th 
Division was being kept back from the assault on Shou-shan-pu 
was appreciable to General Kuropatkin, the reason for it—Marshal 
Oyama’s anxiety at the comparatively insignificant movements 
of General Mishchenko’s cavalry—might have been inferred. On 
the whole, though it is rarely possible either to realize what 
information was, or was not, at the disposal of a commander in a 
past engagement, to deduce with exactitude the inferences which 
seemed plausible at the time or to gauge the precise motives for 
acting or not acting, the general statement may be hazarded that 
Liao-yang was a battle in which a failure to employ the counter- 
offensive brought its punishment to the defeated side. A review 
of the operations points to the conclusion that the Russian com- 
mander designedly omitted to prepare for a possible opening on a 
grand scale from the outer line ; that on at least two occasions the 
chance of making local counter-attacks was not seized; and finally 
that when a counter-stroke was actually undertaken, of two 
alternative lines of action that promising the lesser results was 
selected, and having been selected, was badly carried out. 

Firstly as to the opening afforded by the outer line. In order to 
have carried out any counter-stroke from it the establishment of 
the largest possible reserve under General Kuropatkin’s own hand 
would have been an essential feature. This reserve might have 
consisted of the 4th Siberian and the XVIIth Corps amounting, 
after allowing for detachments difficult to recall, to fifty-one 
battalions; and the garrison of Liao-yang of six battalions 
might well have been relieved by the eight available battalions 
of the 5th Siberian Corps and added to the central reserve, 
thus bringing it up to fifty-seven battalions. For the forma- 
tion of this reserve the place of the 3rd Infantry Division 
of the XVIIth Corps north of the Tai-tzu—then in flood—might 
with reasonable safety have been taken by ten or twelve squadrons 
from the cavalry reserve at Chan-tien-pu and some guns. If such 
a force of fifty-seven battalions had been drawn up in readiness 
in the Hu-chia-miao-tzu—Wei-chia-kou valley it does not seem 
that the An-shan-chan position would have been seriously weak- 
ened, while the sudden appearance on the left of the Japanese 
Guard Division during the actual fighting on the 26th August 
of twenty or thirty well led battalions acting in accordance with 
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deliberate plan must have produced far-reaching results. Again, 
had an equivalent force been massed on the Russian right on 
the west of the railway, it might have operated against the 
Japanese left in the way that was later on feared by Marshal 
Oyama and without the danger attending a counter-stroke in the 
centre. 

Of the two occasions during the battle when local counter-strokes 
were not made though they might have been productive of great 
effect the first occurred on the night of the 26th August when the 
left of the Xth Corps had been driven in. At this time an adequate 
Russian force was at hand and the Japanese had absolutely no . 
reserves to draw upon. But the contemplated counter-attack was 
cancelled and orders were issued for a general retirement. As has 
been explained, the immediate and ostensible reason appears to have 
been the state of the Tang Ho which had risen and threatened 
to cut off a portion of the Eastern Group from the rest of the 
Russian army and the Advanced Position. But the real cause 
underlying General Kuropatkin’s personal intervention with 
orders for withdrawal was probably the fact that the purely 
delaying or rear guard action on the outer line: contemplated by 
him did not include any effort at the counter-offensive. That 
a position on the far side of the Tang Ho should have been taken up 
in the circumstances and in spite of the protests of the commander 
of the Eastern Group is somewhat remarkable, for heavy rain had 
fallen during the month and the danger to be apprehended from 
flood might have been foreseen. To awake to it at the very 
moment when a counter-attack was not only called for but promised 
success was an unfortunate coincidence. 

The second occasion on which a strong local counter-attack 
might have had far-reaching results was on the 31st August, 
during what has been termed the critical period of the battle, 
when General Kuroki’s movement across the Tai-tzu had seriously 
weakened the Japanese main line. That one was not made is 
ultimately due to General Kuropatkin, though not to him alone. 
On that day General Vasilev, observing the absence of any large body 
of Japanese to his front, and having received information which 
made it clear that a movement of the Japanese 12th Division towards 
the Tai-tzu was in progress, suggested offensive action to his corps 
commander, General Sluchevski. The commander of the Xth Corps 
hesitated to undertake it, and appealed to the commander-in-chief 
for instructions. General Kuropatkin decided in the negative. But 
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though there was reason for his decision, there is little doubt that 
General Vasilev, and General Sluchevski in a lesser degree, showed 
lack of initiative, particularly as the latest instructions issued had 
conceded them the power of assuming the offensive at discretion. 
It is true that General Vasilev did actually move forward some of 
his troops on his own responsibility, but the effort was half-hearted. 
If the chance existed, as he believed it did, of making a vigorous 
onslaught it was his obvious duty to carry it out at once with every 
man available. For a general armed with discretionary powers of 
attack, and convinced that an opportunity for such has arrived, to 
waste time in asking permission to act upon his conviction betrays 
an irresolution and an absence of decentralized initiative which was 
as characteristic of the Russian methods in Manchuria as it was 
diametrically opposed to those of their opponents. As far, however, 
as the commander-in-chief was concerned this refusal to accept a 
chance of delivering a local blow upon the left bank of the river 
was part and parcel of the line of action he had just decided 
upon. By this time he had definitely made up his mind to meet 
the Japanese flank movement on the north and not the south side 
of the Tai-tzu Ho. Whether that decision was correct or the 
reverse, it scems that General Kuropatkin, having once made it, 
was correct in not embarking on subsidiary enterprises, especially 
such as appertained to a diametrically opposite line of action. 

To turn to the effort eventually made by the Russians, it has 
been said that the crisis of the battle was reached during the 
morning of the 31st August, and that the issue of the war depended 
upon General Kuropatkin’s action at this juncture. The long 
expected attack against his line of communication had begun. He 
knew that by this time a force was moving against his left flank. 
Indeed, perhaps not unnaturally, he overestimated its numbers, for 
like General Zasulich at the Ya-lu and General Stakelberg at 
Te-li-ssu, he was badly served by his cavalry and secret service, 
and General Kuroki’s move was deceptive in its very boldness. But 
all the more obvious was it that the time had come to seize the 
initiative. For thirty-six hours the Japanese Second Army had 
been held at bay, the strength of the Russian position was unim- 
paired, while the enemy divided by a river was exposing either’ 
half of his army to defeat without hope of direct support from the 
remainder. The question then demanding a solution by the Russian 
commander-in-chief was how this movement of the Japanese should 
be met. Should the blow obviously demanded at this crisis bo 
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made on the left bank of the river or by a direct attack against 
General Kuroki ? 

Considerations of time and space were certainly in favour 
of an attack in a southerly direction, and in aiming his blow 
against the railway General Kuropatkin would have struck directly 
against Marshal Oyama’s most vulnerable point—his principal 
line of communication. And further, while a success in this 
quarter against the Japanese left might have decided the 
campaign, a success at any other point would have been so difficult 
to follow up that it could hardly have meant more than winning 
the battle. It had been the fear of some such reprisal which had 
on the 30th prevented Marshal Oyama from employing his 4th 
Division against Shou-shan-pu, while during the 31st a mere 
threat from the north-west on two occasions stopped him from 
throwing it into the fight. General Kuropatkin, who had on the 
30th frittered away a large portion of his resources by sending 
single battalions to strengthen points in his defensive line, showed 
on the next day no signs of recognizing the opportunity offered him. 

The alternative selected by the Russian commander-in-chief was 
to submit to be forced to make his movements conform with those 
of his enemy. He chose to make his effort against General Kuroki. 
His appreciation of the situation was given in a telegram to the 
Enperor which has already been quoted but is of such importance 
that it is reproduced here. It ran as follows :— 


“My General Reserve was no longer strong enough to ensure 
a counter-stroke in a southerly direction beingsuccessful. A with- 
drawal into the Main Position shortened the length of line to 
be defended, making it possible to concentrate a considerable 
portion of the army north of the Tai-tzu. There was undoubtedly 
a danger of Kuroki cutting our communications, and the most 
pressing duty of the army seemed to be to guard them.” 


That the most pressing duty of an army at a moment when the 
enemy has laid himself open to defeat in detail is to guard its 
communications seems to be a statement which carries its own 
condemnation. Indeed the very enunciation of it shows that the 
maxim that communications can best be protected by winuing a 
victory had been forgotten. And yet it was the sentiment which 
formed the key-note to which the Russian operations of the next 
few days were attuned. It is usually considered that the moment 
when an opponent has exposed portion of his force without hope of 
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support from the remainder is one of the most favourable oppor- 
tunities for delivering a decisive counter-attack. But the action 
implied in this tactical expression is more than the mere transfer 
of troops from one part of the field to another, and has as its aim 
the annihilation of the enemy rather than the guarding of a line of 
retreat. It should be carried through with the utmost vigour and 
resolution, and all ranks should understand that they must press 
forward until the enemy is driven from the field. Tested by this 
standard will the Russian concentration north of the Tai-tzu be 
proved to be a counter-attack in the true sense of the term ? 
Certainly Disposition No. 4,* which was issued on the night of the 
1st-2nd September and contained the detailed orders for the troops, 
suggests anything but vigour or resolution in driving the enemy 
from the scene of battle, for it dealt with the whole question of 
attack in the vaguest possible way. No general plan was indicated, 
and the troops obviously destined to take an active part in the 
operation, z.c., the Xth Corps, the 1st Siberian Corps, General Orlov’s 
force, and the cavalry under General Mischenko received in these 
orders hardly more than a suggestion of the réle they were 
expected to play. It will be noted that the word “attack ” occurs 
but once, and then only in an indeterminate sense, and further, that 
in Order No. 6 the conditional mention of “fighting” seems to 
belie a fixed offensive determination on the part of the Russian 
commander-in-chief. In a word, the orders were not definite and 
were not of the type likely to lead to victory. 

However, even had this Disposition fulfilled all the require- 
ments essential to operation orders of the nature, it is at least open 
to question whether the plan adumbrated therein and more clearly 
revealed by its subscquent development in execution was the best 
possible under the circumstances. By using Hsi-kuan-tun as a 
pivot as he intended and pushing forward his left, the most that 
General Kuropatkin could hope to effect was to drive General 
Kuroki back on to his line of communications. Had the method 
been reversed and the Russian right—north of the river—been 
from the first thrust forward with vigour and resolution, the left 
flank being used as the pivot of operations, for which purpose it 
was not unsuitable, more speedy and quite as advantageous results 
might have been looked for. And General Kuropatkin’s decision 
to operate north of the Tai-tzu in preference to southward from 
the Advanced Position would have received a splendid vindication 


* See Appendix 6. 
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had it resulted in General Kuroki’s men being involved on the 3rd 
September in the tangle of hills between the Yen-tai coal mines and 
Pien-niu-lu-pu. 

Finally, it seems that the counter-attack as actually executed 
was.abandoned too soon. By a further prosecution of the offensive, 
carried out by those units within reach, which had not been 
seriously engaged in the fighting of the night, against the exhausted 
troops of General Kuroki, the Russians might on the morning of 
the 3rd September have wrested the victory from their opponents. 

So far the general conduct of the operations by both sides has 
alone been reviewed. Before summing up the main causes leading 
to victory on the one side and defeat on the other, certain minor 
points of tactics and of organization call for remark. In the battle 
of Liao-yang the Russians were in many ways unfortunate, but in 
no way were they more so than in the achievements of their 
cavalry. In numbers the Russian cavalry was immensely superiar 
to that of the Japanese, yet no effort was made to exploit this 
numerical advantage by employing any large body in vigorous 
independent action. At first the chief opportunity for its action 
in mass was on the west, where the Japanese main line of 
communication with the south lay an easily accessible and tempting 
objective ; but no attempt was made in this quarter, though the 
only mounted force to oppose it was the Japanese 1st Cavalry 
Brigade of three regiments. Indeed, during the action on the outer 
line a cavalry reserve of seventeen squadrons was kept at 
Chan-tien-pu, well behind the front. Later on, too, during the 
fight on the Advanced Position, had General Mishchenko with 
his force of some twenty squadrons been dispatched to operate 
against the Japanese left on the left bank of the Tai-tzu, he might 
have effected something of value to his side. Even if he had been 
defeated in such an attempt, the Russians could well have afforded 
losses in men and horses which would have crippled their opponents, 
and his action might have done much to assist the infantry 
round Shou-shan-pu, and might have enabled the commander of 
the 1st Siberian Corps to hold his own without calling upon the 
commander-in-chief for reinforcements which depleted the General 
Reserve. Further, had the nineteen squadrons at this time uuder 
General Samsonov, which were for no apparent reason retained in 
the second line near Liao-yang and so kept idle during the 30th 
and 31st August, been massed with those of General Mishchenko 
and placed under an enterprising commander inspired by. some 
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definite purpose and prepared to carry it out vigorously, a really 
formidable force of approximately forty squadrons would have 
been available for operating under the direction of General 
Kuropatkin himself against the Japanese left; and still more 
might have been effected, at least in the way of relieving the 
pressure on the Russian right, if not of checking the whole Japanese 
attack in that direction. General Kuropatkin seems to have failed 
to take advantage of the combination of mobility and striking 
power which is to be obtained from the employment of masses of 
boldly led and well-handled cavalry; but it must be borne in 
mind that, aware of the shortcomings of his mounted troops, he 
may have been reluctant to embark them on enterprises demanding 
special initiative and dash. That such distrnst, especially of the 
cavalry leaders, did exist in the commander-in-chief’s mind is made 
clear in his subsequent writings. 

The inaction of the Russian cavalry charged with watching 
the Tai-tzu on the east flank in allowing the 12th Division 
to cross unobserved at Lien-tao-wan and General Umezawa’s 
force to cross practically unopposed about Pen-hsi-hu has already 
been reviewed in some detail ; and it seems indeed incomprehensible. 
The chance was thus lost of dealing a timely blow at a movement 
which was to have the most far-reaching effects. And though this 
was not entirely the affair of the cavalry, the Japanese who had 
obtained a footing on the north side of the river wete not watched, 
shepherded, and harassed at every step until larger forces were 
hurried up to deal with them. The whole course of the initial 
efforts made to withstand their advance on this flank, showed 
an inertia almost amounting to indifference. General Kuroki was 
allowed to consolidate the first steps in a movement which 
developed until it attracted a large portion of the Russian army 
in a vain endeavour at suppression, and altered the whole aspect 
of the battle. 

It is true that though it was not employed to win victory the 
Russian cavalry helped on one occasion to stave off defeat, for the 
service performed by General Samsonov’s squadrons on the 2nd 
September in checking the Japanese force which had beaten 
General Orlov was invaluable. And this only serves to accentuate 
the fact that its latent fighting powers might have been made 
use of earlier. Allusion has already been made in the text to the 
slight assistance contributed at this tine by General Mishchenko’s 
force; and an impression that the cavalry hardly justified its 
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existence on this day is confirmed by its small losses. On 
the 2nd September there were within the actual zone of combat 
on the right bank of the Tai-tzu ninety-nine squadrons, of which 
fifty squadrons under Generals Prince Orbeliani, Mishchenko, 
and Liubavin were either in the actual battle line or in advance 
of it. On that day of desperate fighting, the total casualties 
of this body of troops amounted to six men wounded. Speaking 
generally of the whole course of the battle, the cavalry seems to 
have rested content with watching ; and even that réle was badly 
carricd out by the Russians. The battle in fact presents the 
spectacle of the mounted forces of both sides waiting for the other 
to assume the offensive—the very abnegation of the fighting spirit 
which should inspire all arms, and certainly not least the mounted 
branch. In the case of the Japanese this inaction is accounted 
for by their great numerical inferiority. 

In mitigation, however, of any strictures on the action of the 
cavalry of either side it should be pointed out that at the time of 
the battle movement over the plains was seriously hampered by 
obstacles of which no hint is obtained from the map. Firstly, the 
recent rain had rendered large portions of the flat ground almost 
impassable owing to mud, and secondly, in August and September 
immense tracts were covered with kao-liang. These crops offered 
all the obstruction of thick plantations, but whereas the latter 
are almost invariably represented on maps by some conventional 
sign, on the maps of the Manchurian terrain there is nothing to 
indicate the areas covered by this gigantic millet. If this fact be 
not borne in mind a true impression of the difficulties which at 
times confronted the mounted troops cannot be gained. 

Leaving the subject of reconnaissance as executed by mounted 
troops for that which is carried out in the air, it may be stated 
that the only attempt at the latter during the battle was 
made by the Russian captive balloon. There is no evidence 
to show whether the balloon was well handled or the reverse. 
A certain amount of information appears to have been obtained by 
it regarding the Japanese artillery positions on the 30th August. 
On the whole, however, the results achieved by it did not come up 
to expectations. 

These reflections on the batile have so far only taken into 
account the existing methods of warfare and the conditions 
prevailing at the time, and it is doubtful whether an investigation 
into possibilities contingent upon the employment of means which 
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did not exist when the battle was fought is of much value. Such 
investigation partakes of the nature of pure conjecture. Since 
the Russo-Japanese war, however, the art of aviation has been 
developed. By it has been created a fifth arm possessed of such 
immense potentialities that some reference to the possible con- 
sequences of its employment at Liao-yang seems justifiable. 

There certainly seems to have been one occasion at least 
when the whole course of events might have been altered had 
facilities for aerial reconnaissance been at the disposal of the rival . 
commanders. The incident referred to is the crossing of the Tai- 
tzu by the Japanese on the night of the 30th-31st August. That 
it was made at a stage of the battle so dangerously early for them 
appears, as has been described, to have been originally due to a 
misapprehension of the facts by General Kuroki. It is probable 
that the signs by which the real nature of the Russian movements 
could have been definitely recognized would have been at once 
obvious to skilled military observers in the air, and that they 
could have ascertained that the operation in progress was not a 
retreat. And had General Kuroki known the truth, it is doubtful 
if he would have ventured to attempt the passage of the 
river as early as he did. What the ultimate result of delay on his 
part would have been is a matter of speculation ; but it would hardly 
have favoured the Japanese chances. On the Russian side, as 
regards this particular incident, it does not seem that the 
assistance of aviators would have been of such marked significance, 
for the actual crossing took place at night. It is true that the fact 
that a large force of Japanese was moving towards the river during 
the afternoon of the 30th might have been discovered, but as 
much might have been detected by mounted troops. 

What influence the utilization of air-craft by both sides would 
have had on the course of the battle can only be surmised from a 
study of their methods, And in this connexion it must not be 
forgotten that if both armies had had recourse to aviation 
from the commencement of hostilities, the nature of operations 
might have been so changed that the battle of Liao-yang might 
either never have taken place or might have been fought on 
entirely different lines. As regards the Japanese, inasmuch as 
their success was largely the outcome of initiative and of the 
acceptance of risks of which the magnitude could not always have 
been fully realized, it is possible that the mere possession of the 
means of obtaining exact information might have caused a tendency 
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to withhold action until definite knowledge was obtained, and 
so have led to less of that enterprise which brought victory. 
Possibly also in many cases the very nature of the positive 
intelligence such as could have been furnished by aviators would 
have caused greater caution in operating than was induced by 
more or less entire and happy ignorance. This latter point is 
illustrated by what has been said about the time chosen for the 
crossing of the Tai-tzu by the 12th Division, for the presence of 
the Russian XVIIth Corps came as a surprise to the Japanese. 
On the other side the half-measures and indecision exhibited by 
the Russians were certainly very largely caused by ignorance and 
exaggerated ideas of the Japanese strength. Had General Kuro- 
patkin been aware of the lack of reserves with which his enemy was 
fighting, it is difficult to believe that more of the offensive spirit 
that alone wins battles would not have been displayed. But, 
though definite negative intelligence is always valuable, it is 
doubtful whether the mere information that no Japanese reserves 
were visible would have been sufficient to justify action of a 
decisive nature. The ground was so covered with crops that the 
fact that no troops could be seen, even by observers in the air, 
would have had little real value. To sum up, there is no doubt 
that good aerial scouts would have furnished both sides with better 
intelligence than actually was obtained. And, on the principle 
that the possession of more complete knowledge would have 
conferred the greater benefit upon that side whose actions appear 
to have been the more affected by the lack of it, the opinion may 
be hazarded that had aerial reconnaissance been well carried out 
by both sides it would have helped the Russians more than the 
Japanese and might have reversed the result of the battle. 
Closely allied to the problem of obtaining information is that 
of transmitting the information obtained to the proper quarter. 
To say that modern battles, with their wide extensions and the 
increased mobility demanded thereby, require a superexcellent 
system of communication is not to advance a new theory: it is 
to assert an axiom. A study of this battle, however, leads to 
the conclusion that the system of transmitting information em- 
ployed by either side was capable of decided improvement. Both 
armies appear to have been provided on a liberal scale with 
telegraphic and telephonic apparatus, and there is no doubt 
but that the Russians used the telephone freely. Indeed an 
observer of the battle on their side has written, “ Wherever you 
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go, with no matter how small a force, you will see the tele- 
phone stretched snake-like along the ground, dangling from the 
branches of trees, and fixed to the walls of houses.”* But of 
signalling, as signalling is known in the British army, extra- 
ordinary little use was made. In the Japanese army it was 
non-existent except for a few privately owned flags used on 
Tare occasions as a rough improvisation. With the Russians flag 
signalling was practically never employed. The heliograph was 
used by them at times, particularly on height 693 near Shou- 
shan-pu, but although Manchuria is a country eminently suitable 
for heliography —particularly in summer—comparatively little 
advantage was taken of the fact. That a well-worked system 
of visual signalling would have been invaluable to General 
Kuropatkin on the 2nd September during his counter-stroke is 
obvious. The fighting around the Yen-tai mines and Hsi-kuan-tun 
was tuking place only a few miles away from his head-quarters ; 
but the greatest perplexity was caused by the slowness with 
which information came in, even though a large number of mounted 
men were employed on communication duty. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that until the afternoon of that day the Russian 
commander-in-chief had obtained no comprehensive notion of the 
fighting of the morning. Nor were the Japanese free from trouble 
owing to their lack of visual signalling. While General Kuroki 
was separated from the remainder of the Japanese army by 
the Tai-tzu the telegraph wire behind him was severed, and he 
was for twenty-four hours completely cut off from army head- 
quarters, The serious results to which such complete isolation 
might have led need not be dwelt on. It did lead to action 
based on instructions many hours old and containing in- 
formation which was soon falsified. An observer who accompanied 
the Japanese First Army has commented specifically on the serious 
difficulties in which its commander was thus involved and has 
mentioned of what value heliographs would have been.t 

A corollary to the power of acquiring and disseminating intelli- 
gence is the ability to move troops when necessary in accordance 
with the information obtained. And in this respect the Russians were 
better off than their opponents. Not only did General Kuropat- 
kin enjoy a great tactical advantage in acting on interior lines and in 


* Lord Brooke, An Eyewitness in Manchuria, p. 83. 
+ Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B., A Staff Oficer’s Scrap- 
Book, Vol. II, pp. 120-1. 
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the possession of bridges across the Tai-tzu which enabled him to 
transfer troops from one flank of the battlefield to the other quicker 
than his opponents, but he had had time to construct new roads 
and to improve old ones, while the existence of a broad gauge rail- 
road, working and fully equipped, leading right up to his front line 
was a great asset. The railway extended practically from one tlank 
of the battlefield at Ma-yeh-tun on the west to the Yen-tai mines 
on the east ; and though a portion of this distance of twenty-three 
miles was covered by a branch line entailing all the inconveniencies 
of a junction and possibly of a reversing station, it did afford 
distinct facilities for the lateral transfer of troops during the battle. 
Yet it appears that no attempt to use the line for tactical purposes 
was made. This may have been due to a shortage of rolling stock 
and siding accommodation and to the fact that the dispatch north- 
ward of stores from Liao-yang was delayed till so late that their 
movement and the evacuation of wounded had locked up whatever 
wagons were available ; but, if so, the Russians had to pay a heavy 
price for neglecting to arrange to take every tactical advantage 
which could be extracted from the existence of a railway running 
from one flank of the area of operations to the other. General 
Kuropatkin had all along feared pressure on his left and had 
anticipated being forced to move troops to that flank, and yet 
when the moment to do this arrived and the success of his plan 
largely depended on his ability quickly to mass troops in the 
neighbourhood of the Yen-tai mines, they were marched instead 
of railed. In some cases, notably that of tho 1st Siberian Corps, 
the units selected for the counter-attack against General Kuroki 
had to proceed from one extremity of the battlefield to the 
other. This army corps, after having withstood the fiercest 
onslaughts of the Japanese for two days, had to march some 
sixteen miles in order to take part in an entirely fresh operation. 
There may have been good reasons why this unit was selected 
for transfer from the front line on the south-west to the new front 
on the north-east and was not used to man the defences of the Main 
Position which was close to its starting point; but the result was 
that it only arrived at Hsiao-ta-lien-kou in a more or less exhausted 
condition during the afternoon of the 2nd September, in time to 
meet the fugitives of General Orlov’s force which had already been 
defeated. Though a distance of twenty-three miles does not as a 
tule call for the entrainment of troops, it seems that on this occasion 
to have marched the transport and to have conveyed a proportion 
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of the 1st Siberian Corps by rail from the neighbourhood of Yu- 
chia-chuang to Post No. 8 on the Yen-tai branch, or even only as 
far as Siding 101 on the main line, would have been amply 
justified. The carriage by rail of one brigade without its trans- 
port would not have required much rolling stock and could have 
been effected in a very few hours. It would at any rate have 
enabled some of the steady and well-tried troops of this veteran 
corps to reach the neighbourhood of the Yen-tai mines hours 
before they actually arrived; and with their co-operation the defeat 
of General Orlov’s force might have been prevented. But it 
necessitated previous preparations which apparently either were 
impossible or were not made. 

Reference has already been made in the text to the movements 
and the non-employment of their heavy artillery by the Russians. 
The absence of this arm must have been severely felt by them 
when the 12th and 2nd Divisions of the Japanese First Army 
were methodically establishing themselves north of the Tai-tzu. 
It has been expressed as the belief of an observer* of the battle 
that one 6-inch gun on the top of height 920 would have altered 
the whole course of events on the right bank of the river. 
Swallow’s Nest Hill, which formed such an admirable site for 
head-quarters, would have been denied to the Japanese, their 
pontoon bridges would have been endangered, and Manju Yama 
would have been rendered untenable by them. It is certainly 
remarkable that the Russians did not avail themselves of the 
twenty-eight heavy guns which were actually near at hand. 

Looking on the battle as a whole, it would seem that the 
failure of the Russians was on their side due to a combination of 
causes. The want of a definite plan of battle had the most far- 
reaching effects, for the indecision of the commander—the natural 
result of ignorance of the enemy and of the lack of a carefully 
thought out line of action—led to a weak offensive use of the 
reserves and, quickly spreading, infected the tactics of his sub- 
ordinate commanders. Next in importance perhaps was the 
supine action of the forces holding the north bank of the River 
Tai-tzu which contributed to cause General Kuropatkin to abandon 
that portion of the field where he was near winning and to initiate 
another battle on new ground. The general confusion of the 
attacks on Manju Yama and the fictitious importance assigned to 

* Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B., A Staff Officer's Scrap- 
Book, Vol. II, p. 136. 
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that feature, had also their ill effects. Finally there was the 
disaster to General Orlov’s force, which, considered as an incident, 
was unequalled in its effect by any other event during the battle. 
Some of his men were not fully trained, others had been away from 
the colours for some years, and all were unused to manceuvring in 
tall vegetation such as covered the ground on which they were 
called upon to fight; it is doubtful whether they were even familiar 
with the arms they carried. Behind permanent fortifications or 
even in a prepared position they would no doubt have fought 
bravely, but they were quite unfitted for field operations against 
the veteran soldiers they had to meet. Their behaviour was 
so different from the steadfast gallantry displayed by their comrades 
both on the Advanced Position and in the desperate assaults on 
Manju Yama that it may be said that General Kuroki was lucky 
in finding his exposed flank engaged by them. The Japanese 
themselves acknowledged it to be a piece of good fortune. 

The spirit dominating the Japanese all through was a concen- 
trated and passionate determination to win at all costs. They not 
only seized every chance of victory that was presented to them, 
but created opportunities for themselves. The motive underlying 
the Russian conduct of the battle appears to have been confined 
to a stolid desire to stave off defeat. Though prepared to fight, 
General Kuropatkin’s chief care seems to have been at first 
to delay and subsequently to secure his retreat rather than to 
stake his last man in a great bid for victory. But doubtless there 
wero reasons not even now appreciable which induced him to 
follow a policy at times at variance with the apparent require- 
ments of the situation. It was Frederick the Great himself who 
remarked: “If we knew as much before a battle as we know after 
it every one of us would be a great general.” But it is only the 
actual commanders of the armies engaged who can ever really know 
the doubts and difficulties which beset them and the motives 
which inspired their actions. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE JAPANESE LINES OF COMMUNICATION DURING THE 
ADVANCE ON LiAO-YANG. 


(Plan 27.) 


FREQUENT passing reference has been made in the history of 
operations to the difficulties under which the Japanese laboured 
during the advance of the First, Fourth and Second Armies, which 
was begun in June and finished at Liao-yang. But it has not been 
possible so far, without interrupting the thread of the main 
narrative, to present as a coherent whole the story of the develop- 
ment of the lines of communication or to examine the methods 
by which the extraordinarily difficult problem of supply was 
solved. 

By the beginning of September Marshal Oyama’s armies had 
effected their junction at the point which the Japanese General 
Staff had selected before the commencement of hostilities as the 
one at which the first great battle between the main contending 
armies would be brought to a decision.* Henceforward they 
were to move on parallel lines, instead of convergently as 
heretofore, and the system under which the communications were 
worked and administered was consequently reorganized at this 
time. The early part of September 1904, therefore, marks a 
definite change in the nature of the Japanese advance, and 
stands as the date of the completion of a distinct stage in the 
development of the lines of communication. Active hostilities 
were suspended during the four weeks which followed the capture 
of Liao-yang, and the utmost advantage was taken of this period 
of quiescence in order to readjust these lines in anticipation of 
further movement. It is, therefore, an appropriate moment for 
retrospect, and it seems convenient at this point—even if some 
Tepetition be involved—to turn to a somewhat more detailed 


* See Vol, I, p. 405, 
(4726) P2 
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consideration of the principal facts connected with this 
all-important side of the operations. 

The cognate subjects of the communications and supply of the 
First Army during its advance through Korea have already been 
touched upon.* In spite of many and great difficulties the dual 
problem had in this case been comparatively simple. The 
temporary domination obtained by the Japanese 
fleet emboldened the military staff controlling the 
transport service to take full advantage of the fact that the line of 
advance ran close to a coast possessing several practicable landing 
places. Indeed the progress of this force towards the Ya-lu 
possessed the important feature that the length of its land commu- 
nications—always the true measure of the difficulties of the 
transport problen—did not increase as the army moved away from 
its original base. Here, as later in the case of the advance of the 
Second and Fourth Armies up the west side of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, the immense advantage conferred by the ability to use 
the sea, in that it enables an army moving parallel to and near to 
a coast to be supplied by means of changing bases which follow up 
its progress, was as strikingly illustrated as it had been nearly a 
century before in the case of the British advance into northern 
Spain during the Peninsula war. When General Kuroki’s force 
reached the Ya-lu it only needed a successful decisive action to do 
away altogether with its previous lines of land communication, 
short as they were. This success was gained, and one of the fruits 
of victory obtained by the Japanese was a port at the mouth of a 
navigable river, which would serve as a fresh base. An-tung was 
by this time ice-free, and by its capture the First Army was 
placed in direct sea communication with Japan. 

Regarded from the same point of view, the problems before the 
commanders of the three armies which moved upon Liao-yang 
differed much in magnitude and in character from each other and 
from that which had faced General Kuroki on his way to the 

Ya-lu; but the advance of the Second and Fourth 

The advances Armies both had one point in common with the 
to Liao-yang : 

compared. march through Korea. Owing to the geography 

of the theatre of war, and partly to the conse- 

quent amphibious nature of the struggle and the practical control 

of the sea gained by the invaders, and in spite of the fact that their 

distance from their original starting points was continuously 
* See Vol. I, Chapter VIII. 


In Korea. 
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increasing, both armies found relief before they reached their 
objective by coming into touch with some alternative and more 
efficient artery of communication than that with which they had 
started. With the First Army it was not so, and in this respect 
this force had the hardest task all through. Based upon An-tung 
—a fairly suitable port—and having the shortest distance to 
traverse of the three forces, it had, until the battle of Liao-yang 
was in progress, to rely entirely upon its original line. This 
consisted of rough tracks over hilly country and of as much of a 
line of light railway as could be constructed behind the army. 
Its means of transport consisted of an entirely insufficient number 
of military horse and hand carts supplemented by such wheeled 
vehicles as could be procured locally, of pack animals, of coolie 
porters and, on the light railway, of trucks hauled by man traction. 
On its route was no ready-made trunk line of railway and, as the 
advance was directly inland, there could be no alternative and 
auxiliary line of water carriage. It was not until the field of 
Liao-yang was reached that General Kuroki was able to draw 
upon the superior lines of communication of the forces under 
Generals Oku and Nodzu running up the western side of the 
peninsula. Later he relied upon their aid to a very large extent. 
The Fourth Army—the smallest of the three forees—was based 
on Ta-ku-shan, which was only moderately well suited for tho 
purpose. It had further to travel than the First Army, and 
suffered for some time from similar, but less serious, transport 
difficulties; but so soon as it effected a junction with the Second 
Army at Hai-cheng it was in a position to share the more efficient 
communication of that force, though its own line across country 
was used for some time later. The Second Army, which had 
farthest to go, was at the initial stage of its forward move 
worse off than the two others as regards landing facilities at its 
base, and suffered at first from the same transport difficulties as 
hampered them. Yet it had the simplest task of the three. 
Ta-lien-wan, much superior as a base port to An-tung or Ta-ku- 
shan, was soon available, and it was not very long before the 
army was in a position to make a partial but effective use of the 
main line of railway and so to supplement its road transport. 
It is true that the line was for a considerable time only workable 
in sections and as a tramway operated by man traction; but 
such as it was, the Second Army gained the support of a railway 
at a much earlier stage in its advance than the Fourth Army 
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did. When the force approached Hsiung-yao-cheng both its 
land communications were, so to speak, “short-circuited” by 
the auxiliary sea line up the Liao-tung Gulf, by which junks 
from Chin-chou could deliver their cargoes quite close to the 
troops. Later the victory at Ta-shih-chiao enabled supplies to 
be conveyed by ship, without break of bulk, straight from Japan 
to Newchuang* and thence distributed to within a comparatively 
short distance of the troops by water carriage up the rivers. 
These advantages were to some extent shared by the Fourth 
Army as soon as it had joined the Second. The Third Army, 
after the same initial transport difficulties as the others, was, so 
soon,as Ta-lien Bay was opened, provided, in Dalny, with the 
best equipped port on the coast. Owing to its almost stationary 
position and its proximity to its base during this period of the 
war, its communications were relatively simple. They consisted 
of the sea (junk service), a light railway, road, the existing 
railway, worked at first by “ push-trains” and after the beginning 
of August by locomotives, and of tramways. 

Immediately after the battle of the Ya-lu the Japanese First 
Army was ordered to prepare to move on Liao-yang, a distance of 
over 100 miles. An-tung was made the base depot for this 
force, and the first supply ship steamed up the Ya-lu to that 
place on the 3rd May. From this moment a 
very serious insufficiency of transport animals 
and vehicles made itself felt, and this lack of 
transport continued to be one of the most embarrassing factors 
against which General Kuroki had to contend all the way up to 
Liao-yang. That the transport would be subjected to a heavy 
strain was obvious from the distance to be traversed, the rugged 
nature of the country, and the inferior nature and bad state of the 
roads; and it was estimated that not far short of six thousand 
Chinese carts would have to be obtained locally if the line of 
supply of this large force were to be carried through up this 
route. But the collection of so many vehicles and draught animals 
in the districts bordering on the Ya-lu was soon found to be 


The Japanese 
First Army. 


* There has been a certain amount of confusion about the name of this 
place, which is also known as Ying-kou. It is a port on the left bank and 
at the mouth of the Liao Ho. The trade centre for which it used to be the 
port is the small town of Niu-chuang twenty-five miles north-east on the 
Hai-cheng Ho. Ying-kou consequently became known in commercial and 
maritime circles as the Port of Niu-chuang, or Newchuang. It is called 
Ying-kou in most foreign accounts of the war. 
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impossible. Not only had the Russians already impressed a large 
number, but many of the inhabitants had hidden both carts and 
animals among the hills in order to avoid losing them. Moreover, 
all such animals as were available were required by the inhabitants 
at this season for ploughing; and it was no part of the Japanese 
policy to create difficulties with the natives by forcible requisition- 
ing and so interfering with their means of livelihood, unless such a 
course was unavoidable. In order to increase the area tapped 
therefore detachments were almost at once pushed forward far 
afield to arrange for the hire of transport from the head-men of 
the Chinese villages* 

In the meantime it became known that a month or six weeks 
must elapse before the Second and Fourth Armies were ready 
to join in the combined advance. Enough transport was collected 
for the march of the First Army to Feng-huang-cheng, which move 
was completed by the 10th May, and by means of scouring the 

neighbourhood to a considerable distance addi- 
The First Army’s tional transport was then accumulated at that place 
move to Feng- : . 
huang-cheng. until the requirements of the force were nearly 
met. So far did the foraging detachments wander 
that one party which was sent out towards Huai-jen-hsien even 
came into collision with Colonel Madritov’s force. At Feng- 
huang-cheng itself a large quantity of kao-liang and corn which 
had been stored by the Russians was captured, and more was 
purchased from the natives. It was now decided to lay a light 
(30-inch gauge) railway up from An-tung for the supply line of 
the army, and the construction of the section from the base to 
Feng-huang-cheng was begun on the 15th May. Progress was 
much delayed by the difficulty of procuring local labour, and it 
was not until the 13th July that the whole of this section was 
completed ; but by making use of the line as far as it had 
progressed and was open to traffic a stock of one month’s supplies 
for the army had been conveyed to the latter place by the 
20th June. In view of the fact that General Kuroki intended 
to move the right wing of his army along the Kuan-tien-cheng— 
Sai-ma-chi road, another supply depot was formed at Ai-yang- 
cheng to which place a brigade had already been sent; and by 
the 20th June, by means of boat as far as Shui-tien and thence by 
* The scale of payment was at first 23d. for every bushel carried two and a 


half miles, at which rate a cart could earn from £1 10s. to £2 in one day; 
but it had subsequently to be increased from 2}d. to 3d, and even 4d. a bushel, 
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Chinese carts, ten days’ supplies for one division had also been 
accumulated there. 

There were now about four thousand carts available and, 
though this number was short of the original estimate of what was 
necessary, the establishment of depots at Feng-huang-cheng and 
Ai-yang-cheng and the progress already made in the construction 

of the light railway had considerably reduced 
achat en requirements. The further advance of the First 
to Chine ton Army was begun on the 24th June; but it was 

almost immediately countermanded by orders 
from Tokio.* General Kuroki, however, obtained permission to 
press on as far as the Mo-tien Ling—partly, no doubt, in view of 
the fact that the problem of supply would be greatly simplified 
by the establishment of depots further forward. Before the end 
of the month the Mo-tien Ling and the neighbouring passes were 
occupied without opposition, and the task of accumulating stores 
and supplies at Tung-yuen-pu and Sai-ma-chi was taken in hand. 
For eight days, however, after the 27th June this work was 
brought to an absolute standstill by rain. The roads were 
converted into bogs, while the road bridge between Feng-huang- 
cheng and Hsueh-li-tien and all those on the railway were 
washed away. The Chinese carters deserted, and the efforts of 
the personnel of the Auxiliary Transport Corpst had to be 
supplemented by pressing the fighting troops into service as 
carriers to bring up rice. The whole army was placed on half 
rations. The road up which the supplies for the 12th Division 
should have come being altogether impassable, a new line had 
to be organized; but in spite of this the division, which had 
reached a point twelve miles north-west of Sai-ma-chi, was com- 
pelled to fall back to that place on the 3rd July. When the 
weather cleared two days later the situation was not much 
simplified, for many of the Chinese had disappeared with their 
carts. Search parties were sent out to scour the villages and 
to entice the natives back by offers of increased pay, free 


* See Vol. I, pp. 231, 257, 293. This delay was caused by the threat 
conveyed in the sortie from Port Arthur made by the Russian fleet on the 
23rd June. Its effect on the land operations has been described. 


+ This corps consists of men who are for various reasons below the 
standard required for soldiers. They are trained in peace for three months 
with a unit of the Transport Corps and are then sent on furlough. They 
thus form a large reserve from which men are drawn in war to act as 

: drivers, carriers, and to fill the cadres of the line of communication unite, 
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rations and free forage. Compensation to the extent of half 
value was also promised for all the animals which died or 
carts which broke down. Such inducements, however, were found 
insufficient to obtain voluntary assistance, and for the first time 
it became necessary to resort to impressment. It was on the 
northern road that the state of affairs was the worst. On the 
15th July the 12th Division began to move on Chiao-tou. In 
spite of the fact that expeditions for the collection of transport 
were sent out to great distances in every direction, it was found 
impossible to cope with the needs of the division. Moreover, 
in places the road was still impassable by wheeled vehicles, 
and military carriers had therefore to be employed. To relieve 
the pressure, and so partially to overcome these difficulties, a 
branch line of communication was established running from 
Feng-huang-cheng to a spot a few miles north-west of Sai-ma- 
chi. From that point onward to Chiao-tou, however, matters 
were aS bad as they were on the main route, and some twelve 
thousand coolies had to be employed in carrying over this 
short stage. Finally a second branch line was opened between 
Tsao-ho-kou and the northern road, and only then was the 
problem of supplying the 12th Division at Chiao-tou satisfactorily 
solved. 

As has been mentioned, the first section of the railway, to 
Feng-huang-cheng, had been completed a few days earlier, on the 
13th July. It was at this time being worked by man traction, 
three men being required to haul each loaded truck. For this 
work some five hundred men of the Auxiliary Transport Corps 
were available, and they were supplemented as was necessary by 
Chinese. The capacity of each truck was 15 sacks of rice or 
20 sacks of barley—a total load of about 900 to 1,000 lbs. One 
hundred and twenty trucks were required to carry the supplies 
of one division for one day, and when the line was in full 
working order it was found possible to run through to railhead 
rather more than double this number daily. As soon as the line 
was opened to Feng-huang-cheng its extension to Hsueh-li-tien 
was begun; but this further section was not completed till 
towards the end of September. 

After the successful actions of the First Army at the 
Yang-tzu Ling—Yu-shu Ling during the closing days of July, 
three advanced supply depots were established at Chiao-tou, Lien- 
shan-kuan, and Tung-fang-liu-ho. Even now the insufficiency of 
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transport did not cease to embarrass General Kuroki’s staff, and 
no efforts for its collection could be relaxed. By the 15th August 
@ reserve of seven days’ supply for the army had 
The First been accumulated with difficulty, while an addi- 
Army’s move : . > eee 
to Liao-yang. tional eight days’ stock was on divisional charge. 
The intention was to bring forward all that was 
available, so as if possible to be independent of the lines of com- 
munication during the final stage of the advance. The Second 
and Fourth Armies had now come into line, and the advance on 
Liao-yang was timed to begin on the 18th August. At this 
moment the lines of communication were once more disorganized 
by the rain which fell in torrents from the 14th to the 17th, 
converting parts of the country into a swamp and again sweeping 
away the bridges. On this occasion rations were not reduced, since 
the supplies at the front were sufficient for immediate necessities. 
Owing to the mud, however, the wheeled transport became for a 
time practically useless, and the forwarding work was kept up at 
a much diminished rate by the military carriers. On the 18th the 
rain ceased, and five days later began the movements which 
terminated in the Japanese victory at Liao-yang. The advanced 
depots were moved on to An-ping, and to a point just north of 
Chin-erh-tun; the 2nd and 12th Divisions being fed from the 
former place, and the Guard division from the latter. The period 
during which the operations round Liao-yang were in progress 
was one of extreme pressure on the lines of communication. The 
military carriers’ stage was five miles out and back, the men in 
some cases having to make three double journeys daily for a period 
of twelve days. The hired Chinese transport worked by night as 
well as by day, the carters receiving double pay as “overtime” 
for night duty ; but these men could not be induced to approach 
the battlefield, and all the work at the front was thrown upon the 
military carriers. 

After the battle the communications of the First Army 
continued to run by way of An-tung, Feng-huang-cheng, and Hsia- 
ma-tang. By the 25th September the light railway had been 
continued to Hsueh-li-tien, up to which point it then had a daily 
carrying capacity of one day’s supply for one division. The further 
extension to Tung-yuen-pu was immediately put in hand, and by 
the beginning of October General Kuroki was also able to draw 
to some extent upon the supplies sent up by the main line of 
railway to Liao-yang. 
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West of the First Army, and moving up the Ta-ku-shan—Hai- 
cheng road, was the Fourth Army which until July was repre- 
sented only by the 10th Division. It was based throughout its 
advance on Ta-ku-shan, at which place the disembarkation of 
that Division began on the 19th May. A base 
supply depot was immediately formed there, and 
by the 21st General Kawamura’s covering force 
reached the line Ta-chia-lu—Li-chia-tun. Behind this force, by 
the end of May or the beginning of June, an advanced supply 
depot was established at Tu-cheng-tzu. General Kawamura did 
not have the same difficulties to contend with as had been met by 
General Kuroki. Not only were the roads on the line of advance 
of the 10th Division comparatively good and the country richer in 
supplies than was the case further east, but in the opening stages 
of the advance a much smaller force had to be catered for. Never- 
theless, after the capture of Hsiu-yen on the 8th June, the condition 
of the roads became such as to cause considerable delay, though 
the work of the transport service was lightened by the distribu- 
tion of the troops over a comparatively wide area, which facilitated 
the collection of local supplies. The resources of the country alone 
were, however, by no means sufficient. Fresh meat, vegetables 
and forage were obtainable, but rice, which formed the bulk of the 
Japanese soldiers’ ration, had to be imported from Japan. The 
disembarkation of the divisional train proved to be a very lengthy 
proceeding, and it only came up with the division during the 
second week in June. 

About the middle of the month General Tojo’s detachment was 
sent forward towards the Hsin-kai Ling. On the 16th it was 
little more than twenty miles north of Hsiu-yen, where an 
advanced depot seems by this time to have beenestablished; buta 
downpour of rain on that day made any movement by road 
so difficult, even over this short distance, that General Tojo was 
obliged to suspend his advance for two days, and to send out 
parties to procure what they could locally. On the 19th June, 
instructions were sent from Imperial head-quarters for General 
Kawamura to collect at least twenty days’ food for man and beast 
in the vicinity of Hsiu-yen by the 5th July. On the 27th the 
10th Division seized and eccupied the Fen-shui Ling. Next day 
rain once again put a stop to all transport work; but the flooded 
streams subsided as quickly as they had risen and the disorganiza- 
tion did not last for more than twenty-four hours, 
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It became apparent by this time that there was no serious 
difficulty in the way of maintaining a larger force on the central 
line of advance. The main road from the base to Hai-cheng 
was in comparatively good order, certainly better than the Japanese 

staff had expected. Accordingly, from the point 
The Fourth of view of the communication services, there was 
Army’s move nothing to prevent the reinforcement of the 10th 
to Haiu-yen tae : 
nd Hatinus Division which was not strong enough to push on 
cheng. alone. It was therefore decided to form the 

Fourth Army, which was to be composed of the 
10th and 5th Divisions and the 10th Kobi Brigade. On the 
11th July, eight days after it had landed, this brigade reached 
Hsiu-yen. From the 16th to the 21st was a period of heavy rain, 
which greatly hampered the work of the transport but caused 
no actual break-down. At the end of the month the 5th Division 
joined this army in time to take part in the action at Hsi-mu- 
cheng, where General Nodzu’s success practically resulted in the 
junction of the Second and Fourth Armies. 

The Ta-ku-shan—Hai-cheng line continued to be used for a 
considerable period. Ta-ku-shan remained the base of the Fourth 
Army until October 1904, but when through railway communica- 
tion between Dalny and Liao-yang was finally established the use 
of the Ta-ku-shan line for supply purposes was discontinued. The 
telegraph service was maintained until August 1905, since there 
was need of an alternative line to that along the railway, which 
not infrequently broke down. Important as they were at the time 
of their inception and development, indeed during the whole 
period under consideration, the Japanese communications up from 
An-tung and Ta-ku-shan were after all—in magnitude—secondary 
lines, and have been dealt with briefly. It will be of greater 
interest to go somewhat more fully into the development of the 
main line along the Dalny—Mukden railway. 

The disembarkation of the Second Army began on the 5th May 
near Hou-tu-shih.* A few days later this landing place was 
abandoned in favour of a more convenient spot 
near San-chia-tzu, some three miles further to the 
south, where the Ist, 3rd, and 4th Divisions were 
the first to disembark. Only the regimental transport actually 
accompanied the troops, the ships having to return to Japan for 


The Kuan-tung 
Peninsula. 


* The Russians were aware of this landing. For the reasons why no 
interference was attempted, see Vol. I, pp. 139, 140. 
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the remainder, including the ammunition and supply columns. 
The supplies sent oversea with the troops were stacked close to 
the landing stages and were drawn upon to meet immediate 
requirements, the distribution for issue being made by the regi- 
mental transport landed with the units. As had been the case 
with the First and Fourth Armies, especially the former, one of 
the first measures to be undertaken was the collection of all local 
vehicles and draught animals in order to supplement the regimental 
transport which was quite inadequate for an advance; and for this 
purpose officers were dispatched in every direction. According to 
the arrangements which had been made by Imperial head-quarters, 
it was known that the Second Army would only obtain from 
Japan a very small amount of transport, since the greater part of 
the Auxiliary Transport Corps and military carts was detailed to 
the First and Fourth Armies which were expected to have the 
more serious tasks as regards supply. On the 15th May the ships 
carrying the 5th Division and the 1st Cavalry Brigade began to 
arrive from Japan; these units, like the other divisions, having 
with them regimental transport only. On the 24th the staff as well 
as three line of communication units disembarked. The Second 
Army was now divided into two portions; one part, at Pu-lan-tien 
and on the Ta-sha Ho, faced north against General Stakelberg’s 
force, and the other, opposite the Russian position at Chin-chou 
and Nan Shan, faced south. Connexion between the landing place 
and the two parts of General Oku’s army was organized by the 
establishment of a line of communication post at Chih-chia-fang 
for the northern portion, and a similar post at Lung-ko-tien for 
the southern portion. In this way two line of communication 
units were employed; the third remained near the point of dis- 
embarkation to take over all stores and supplies as they came 
ashore. Enough vehicles had been hastily collected for the 
necessary service between the landing place and the advanced 
depots at Chih-chia-fang and Lung-ko-tien. The latter places were 
kept stocked with all that was required by the three divisions, 
while the cavalry brigade south of Te-li-ssu, which had procured 
enough native carts for its needs, drew supplies from one of the 
divisional field depots at Pu-lan-tien. 

By the end of the month the 11th Division was on the water 
in Yen-tai Bay, the battle of Nan Shan taking place while it 
was disembarking. During the days immediately preceding that 
action, while General Oku had been gradually moving the greater 
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part of his army from north to south, the question of supply became 
peculiarly complicated. The 3rd and 4th Divisions marching 
: south from the neighbourhood of Pu-lan-tien were 
rere still without ammunition columns, and each lacked 
to Nan Shan. three out of its full complement of four supply 
columns, while the 5th Division left at that place 
had no divisional transport at all. The supply columns of the 
1st Division had come up, but the disembarkation of its ammuni- 
tion columns had only just begun. During the southward 
movement, however, a number of Chinese carts was collected on 
the Pu-lan-tien—Chin-chou road sufficient to keep the 3rd and 
4th Divisions supplied from the depot at Chih-chia-fang. The 
1st Division continued to draw upon the depot at Lung-ko-tien. 
At the same time, every available vehicle which was not employed 
on these services was being used in order to mass at that depot 
a reserve of three days’ supplies for the three divisions. While 
the battle of Nan Shan was in progress, on the 26th May, the line 
of communications was extended from Lung-ko-tien to a point 
within easier reach of the fighting troops. Thither two 
ammunition columns and a supply column were dispatched from 
the landing place; starting on the 25th, they joined General Oku’s 
victorious force on the morning after the fight. As a result of the 
battle the Japanese gained Ta-lien Bay and the port of Dalny, as 
a future base of operations. It had been hoped that transports 
would be able to steam into Ta-lien Bay as soon as it was secured, 
but it was found to be so full of mines that it could not be 
cleared for some weeks; and the open beach, with all its 
inconveniences, still remained the only landing place available. 

On the 30th May a small staff of military and civil engineers 
landed and proceeded to inspect the railway between Pu-lan-tien 
and Dalny. Between the former place and Chin-chou the line was 
found to be unharmed; but the bridges had been destroyed on 
the section of line between the latter place and Dalny. Though 
this damage was discovered at this time, it was some weeks before 
the necessary repairs could be effected, for the railway corps and 
its material did not arrive till more than a month later. This was 
due to the disaster which overtook the transport Sado Maru on the 
15th June during the third cruise of the Vladivostok squadron.* 
Actually, this delay in the repair of the railway had little or no 
effect upon the operations, for, owing to the mines in the bay, 

* See Vol, I, p. 372, 
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Dalny could not be used for disembarkation until the beginning 
of July and, owing to the lack of locomotives, the line could 
not have been worked except by man haulage for a considerably 
longer period. Still, the interruption in the railway from the only 
properly equipped base port that they possessed might have had 
serious effects on the plan of campaign of the invaders, and 
illustrates the nature of the risks that were run from any naval 
activity on the part of the Russians. 

Just at this time General Oku received information that the 
Russian force under General Stakelberg was moving south towards 
Port Arthur. A general re-arrangement of the Japanese divisions 
became necessary, which naturally reacted on and complicated all 

that concerned the communications. The lst, 3rd, 
The formation and 4th Divisions, still lacking a great part of 
lees ata their necessary transport, were moving on their 
the Second. way towards Port Arthur, when the two last-named 

were hurriedly ordered back to Pu-lan-tien where 
they joined the 5th Division. The 11th Division, which had now 
disembarked, moved south to join the 1st Division. None of these 
units had yet received its full complement of divisional transport, 
nor had the cavalry brigade received its transport. To forward 
sufficient ammunition to the 1st and 11th Divisions was a matter 
of immense difficulty, while two field hospitals* were all that were 
available to deal with the wounded whose numbers had reached 
three thousand since the battle of Nan Shan. The Chinese carts 
which went forward with supplies were improvised as ambulances 
on the return journey, but the use of such primitive vehicles on the 
rough tracks added much to the sufferings of those who were 
carried. Fortunately the navy was able to lend valuable assistance 
both with personnel and with medical stores and appliances. 

The beginning of June produced another great step in the 
organization of the Japanese forces, and General Nogi arrived to 
take command of the newly formed Third Army, which consisted 
of the 1st and 11th Divisions, while the 3rd and 4th Divisions and, 
for a time, the 5th were combined into the Second Army under 
General Oku. 

In the meantime, so soon as the force at Pu-lan-tien had 
been reduced to one division by the southward movement of 
the 3rd and 4th Divisions to Nan Shan, the opportunity had been 

* One at Nan Shan and one at the landing place. With the latter was 


two-thirds of the reserve medical personnel, the remainder being employed 
to form a rest hospital at Lung-ko-tien. 
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taken to accumulate a reserve of supplies at the former place. 
By the 3rd June, when the Second Army had once more assembled 
near there, a line of communication post and a depot containing 
five days’ supplies for the army had been established. In addition 
to this a depot had been established and a stock for eight days for 
one division disembarked and stored at Pi-tzu-wo, in view of the 
probability of an advance northward. It was found necessary, 
however, to postpone any such movement until the divisional 
transport had arrived and the lines of communication were 
more completely organized. General Oku was accordingly 
obliged to take up a defensive line, and, since this line ran south 
of Pi-tzu-wo, it became necessary to cart back what had been 
collected at that place. Before this work could be completed 
the detachment of cavalry at Pi-tzu-wo was forced to with- 
draw on the approach of superior Russian forces; but General 
Stakelberg’s horsemen never actually entered the town, and the 
supplies were eventually recovered by the Japanese. 

Whilst the advance of the Second Army was deferred, the 
matter of greatest moment was the early organization of the 
communications of the Third Army on a satisfactory basis. 
Neither the line of communication units detailed for General Nogi’s 
force nor the divisional transport belonging to his 
divisions had yet arrived on the scene. It was 
only possible, therefore, to employ a small portion 
of the available transport in accumulating a reserve of supplies 
at Pu-lan-tien. It was at this juncture considered more important 
to mass at Chin-chou a stock sufficient to last until Ta-lien 
Bay could be opened to traffic and the Third Army provided 
with its own communication services. About one thousand 
Chinese carts had been procured by the middle of the first 
week in June, and a depot had been formed at Chin-chou, 
while an advanced depot had been established south of Nan 
Shan and was being drawn upon by the troops covering Dalny. 
A regular service was working between the landing place near 
San-chia-tzu and Chin-chou, although the Chinese carters needed 
considerable inducement to go so far away from their homes 
near Pi-tzu-wo. By the 10th June Chin-chou itself was 
stocked with ten days’ supplies for the whole army, and by that 
date also the greater part of the divisional supply columns 
had joined the respective divisions. At the same time the field 
telegraph between Chin-chou and Pu-lan-tien was replaced by 
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permanent line; and a proper base hospital had been opened 
near the landing place, where a veterinary hospital was also 
formed. Towards the end of June the staff for the line of 
communications of the Third Army arrived and took over the 
administration of the Chin-chou—Dalny line. 

As the Third Army pressed on towards Port Arthur its 
difficulties were diminished early in July by the fact that a 
channel was successfully cleared through the mine-field in Ta-lien 
Bay. The base supply depot of the army was now transferred to 

Dalny where there were ample facilities for the 
The Third disembarkation and handling of troops, supplies, 
ae tie and siege material. On the 15th July the 9th 
towards Port Division began to disembark at that port, some 
Arthur. heavy artillery having already been landed there. 

During the earlier operations one month’s supply 
was always kept in hand at the base depot, and this reserve was 
subsequently increased to a six months’ stock. By the early part 
of August the main line of supply was the railway, now in working 
order, from the base depot to Chang-ling-tzu, where, when the 
organization of the communications was completed, there was 
maintained one month’s supply for the army excluding the 11th 
Division. The ordinary amount sent up daily from Dalny to this 
place before the arrival of the 7th Division in November varied 
from 210 to 270 tons. What was required for the 11th Division 
was dispatched in junks from Dalny to Ho-kou, which was on the 
south-east coast of the peninsula about ten miles from the 
divisional head-quarters. Here, too, a month’s supply for the 
division was kept in hand, and 35 to 50 tons weight was sent up 
every twenty-four hours. An alternative line was also prepared 
for use in case bad weather should interfere with the sailing of 
the junks. For this a tramway was laid to Pan-tao on the Dalny 
—Port Arthur road. From the advanced depots at Chang-ling-tzu 
and Ho-kou issue was made by the four divisional supply columns 
with each division to the divisional depots. Each of the columns 
consisted of about 300 pack ponies and 200 to 250 light military 
carts. Chinese transport was also largely used in order to set free 
as many ponies as possible for pack work. By this means a ten 
days’ reserve was maintained at the divisional depots. And about 
this time two lines of narrow gauge tramway were completed from 
Chang-ling-tzu, as far as Tu-cheng-tzu, on the north of the fortress, 


and Lung-tou on the east. 
(4726) Q 
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To return to the Second Army. At the beginning of June 
every effort was being made to complete the preparations for the 
advance northwards. The disembarkation of the 6th Division had 
begun, but this division, like the others, arrived without its 

divisional transport, and did not join General Oku’s 
Adee force till after the latter had started. Of the three 
"roads leading to the north, arrangements were made 
for using that along the railway as the main line of communi- 
cation. The road from Pu-lan-tien to Fu-chou was also to be 
employed, but it was thought inadvisable to rely at all upon 
the eastern route from Pi-tzu-wo to Te-li-ssu, chiefly, it would 
seem, because it was exposed to the raids of the Russian cavalry, a 
strong force of which had been located on the eastern flank. As 
soon as the army started the want of the third route made itself 
felt. It would have helped to relieve the congestion on the 
Fu-chou and railway roads, on which the traffic was very heavy, 
and would also have opened up a new area for the collection of 
the local transport so badly needed. 

In the meanwhile it became necessary to be ready to extend the 
main line of communications from Pu-lan-tien to Wu-chia-tun, a 
village some eight miles south of Wa-fang-tien. One of the first 
measures of preparation was the drawing in of every available vehicle 
from Pi-tzu-wo, Fu-chou, Chin-chou, and the neighbourhood of those 
towns. It was estimated that at least five hundred carts would be 
necessary to work each stage of twelve or fourteen miles when the 
roads were in good order, and that 25 per cent. more would be 
required as a margin of safety in case of wet weather. About a 
thousand Chinese carters were all that were then available.* 
On the 15th June forty-three trucks which had been captured 
at Nan Shan were brought up the rail to a point five miles south 
of Pu-lan-tien. In the absence of locomotives it was intended to 
assist in forwarding stores by hauling these trucks up by men. 

The advance began on the 13th June, and two days later the 
Second Army met and defeated General Stakelbery’s force at 

Te-li-ssu. Transport difficulties at once became 
The Second so accentuated that not only was the army quite 
Army’s move : 
to Te-li-ssu. unable to follow up its victory, but even the 
ammunition expended during the battle could not 
be replaced. There was indeed at this moment a combination of 
adverse circumstances which seemed to have conspired to place 
* These were paid at the rate of 7 yen or 14 shillings a day. 
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obstacles in the way of the advance. The number of carts, as had 
so far always been the case, was quite insufficient, and yet in spite 
of this it was so large that the congestion caused by dependence 
upon one depot—that at Pu-lan-tien—resulted in the most serious 
delays to traffic. The fighting at Te-li-ssu had so shaken the 
nerves of the Chinese carters that many of them had incontinently 
deserted, and the local scarcity of food made it almost impossible 
to induce the others to remain. On the 18th heavy rain rendered 
the roads almost impassable, and the 19th happened to be an 
important Chinese festival upon which the carters refused to work 
upon any consideration. Added to this, the 6th Division was still 
without its supply columns, and the regular transport for the lines 
of communication had not yet arrived. All of these obstacles not- 
withstanding, General Oku resumed his march on the 19th June, 
and two days later his cavalry occupied Hsiung-yao-cheng. This 
further movement, however, converted difficulties into impossibili- 
ties, and from the 19th to the 24th the demands of the army 
could not be met in full. Owing to this the main body was 
prevented from reaching Hsiung-yao-cheng, and was obliged to 
halt some distance further south; while, since the cavalry were 
unable to cover a sufficiently wide area for the collection of food in 
the district, it was only by the most strenuous efforts that the 
advanced troops were fed at all. For the moment a continuation of 
the advance was out of the question; but posts on the lines of 
communication were being established between Pu-lan-tien and 
Wa-fang-tien, at Wa-fang-tien, Te-li-ssu, and north of Wan-chia- 
ling on the eastern road, and at Fu-chou and near Liu-chia-tun on 
the western road. The supplies which had been left at Pi-tzu-wo* 
were now being gradually sent up by the direct road. 

After the 24th June matters improved to some extent as the 
roads dried. Even then, it was only just possible to cope 
with the daily needs of the army. With the means at its disposal 
the communications staff was neither able to collect any reserve 
of supplies nor to move the advanced depots 
further north. It was necessary that the Second 
Army should move forward in conformity with 
the disposition of the First and Fourth Armies; yet an advance 
seemed quite impracticable. After immense exertions the situa- 
tion was gradually changed for the better. The trucks which 
had been brought up the railway from Chin-chou to Pu-lan-tien 


* See p. 224. 
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had already proved most serviceable, and so soon as the bridges 
between Dalny and Nan-kuan-ling had been repaired three 
hundred more were run up from the former place. A regular 
man-traction train service was now established between Pu-lan-tien 
and a point some miles north of Wan-chia-ling, the haulage being 
done by the military carriers and by Chinese coolies. The 
trucks, of 20-ton capacity, were at first only loaded up to 
5 tons each and were worked by sixteen men—four in front with 
drag-ropes four on each side and four pushing behind. At first 
the trains consisted of some forty trucks, but after several 
accidents caused by the absence of brakes their length was 
reduced to about ten trucks, each handled by a gang of thirty 
men, and on the down grades the trucks were run singly. 
By the time that the 6th Division had joined the army these 
“ push-trains ” were feeding some 70,000 out of the total number 
of about 100,000 men on the ration list. 

The divisional transport was now at last complete, and at the 
end of June the disembarkation of the line of communication supply 
and ammunition columns was in progress. By the Ist July a 
reserve of three days’ supplies for one division had been accumulated 
at the advanced depot north of Wan-chia-ling. It was now possible 
to send up daily an amount sufficient for five and a half divisions, 
while the actual consumption came to about nine-tenths of that 
amount. Arrangements were also made for the shipment of rice 
direct from Chefoo to Hsiung-yao-cheng, in defiance of Chinese 
neutrality. Owing, however, to delay caused by sea fogs, the 
supplies from this new source did not arrive in time to be of use 
in mitigating the embarrassments of the army near Hsiung-yao- 
cheng. 

Measures had also been taken by now to send supplies by sea 
round the Kuan-tung Peninsula. At first the naval authorities 
were unable to co-operate by furnishing an escort; but eventually 
some cruisers were promised on the understanding that they 

should only take their convoy as far as Hsiung- 
Sia ee yao-cheng where the supply ships were to be left, 
naeivevans all subsequent responsibility for their security 
communications. resting with the army. Four large transports 

laden with stores, which had begun to unload at 
San-chia-tzu, accordingly prepared to put to sea with their cargoes 
on the 24th June. At the same time seventy or eighty Chinese 
junks were seized and dispatched to the western coast of the 
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peninsula, where they were to await the arrival of the transports. 
The preparations were complete by the morning of the 23rd, 
when, as was the case with the advance of the First Army, the 
sortie of the Russian fleet caused the break-down of all the 
arrangements. Though no naval action ensued and though the 
Russians returned into Port Arthur, Admiral Togo was now no 
longer willing to weaken his force by providing an escort for the 
supply ships.* It was consequently decided to send laden junks 
round the peninsula unescorted, in spite of the risk of their being 
sunk or captured. In the first days of July, so soon as a passage had 
been cleared of mines in Ta-lien Bay, a depot to form the future 
base of the Second Army was established at the old town of 
Ta-lien-wan on the northern shore. The landing stages on the 
open beach were at last abandoned, and henceforth the transports 
went direct to Ta-lien-wan, where the stores were disembarked and 
sent on by road across the Nan Shan Isthmus to Chin-chou. There 
they were at once reshipped on board the junks which were 
waiting and sent up to Hsiung-yao-cheng. At last the supply 
problem seemed to be in progress of solution. The junks were all 
at sea, and with their help a sufficiency of supplies for the army 
seemed to be assured. The only danger arose from the possibility 
of Russian gunboats and torpedo boats moving between Port 
Arthur and Newchuang. 

The army advanced on the 6th July before any reserve of 
supplies could be accumulated. Three days later the Russians 
were driven from Kaji-ping, and the town was occupied. Although 

along the coast road supplies were not being 
The Junk forwarded in regular quantities over the section 


moe between Liu-chia-tun and Hsiung-yao-cheng, a 
yao-cheng. region in which there were exceptionally few 


native vehicles of any sort to be obtained, a larger 
amount was now being sent up by rail, as the gradients on the 
railway south of Hsiung-yao-cheng were favourable to the “ push- 
trains.” A somewhat grave complexion was put on matters on the 
9th July by an accident which stopped all traffic on the railway 
for three days, since on the 10th there was only one day’s 
reserve supply for the army on hand. The situation was saved 
by the arrival of the first loaded junk off Hsiung-yao-cheng on 
the following day, and by the 13th the “ push-train” service was 
once more in full working order. Hitherto the utmost carrying 

* See Vol. I, p. 294. 
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capacity of the combined lines of communication had barely 
exceeded the consumption of the army, an amount equivalent to 
five divisions’ supply. From three and a half to four divisions’ 
supply was the most that could be brought up by the railway 
daily, and not more than half that amount could be forwarded by 
road. But with the opening of the sea line matters assumed a 
different aspect. Junk after junk now began to arrive at 
Hsiung-yao-cheng, and each one as it came received orders to 
continue its voyage and to land its cargo at a point on the 
coast near Kai-ping. At this point was placed a line of communi- 
cation post, while an advanced depot was opened at Kai-ping, 
which by the 15th was filled up with a reserve sufficient for the 
whole army for twenty days. The chief difficulties of this sea 
route lay at the end, in the actual unloading of the supplies from 
the vessels and their conveyance over the seven and a half miles of 
bad road between the landing place and the advanced depot. The 
prevailing south wind, while greatly accelerating the sea voyage, 
proved a very serious obstacle to landing the cargoes, and two 
days’ rain rendered the short stretch of track to the advanced 
depot impassable. Nevertheless the supplies now came in so fast 
that it became a matter of difficulty to provide the necessary 
shelter. 

On the 13th July three locomotives imported from Japan were 
landed at Dalny, where a railway battalion had already arrived. 
The work of establishing proper railway communication with the 
Second Army was at once begun, and from this date onwards 
every ship brought a consignment of Japanese rolling stock. 
Before this could be used it was necessary to convert the Russian 
gauge of 5 feet to the Japanese of 3 feet 6 inches by moving in 
one rail.® 

The battle of Ta-shih-chiao was fought on the 24th July, and 
the defeat of the Russians involved the evacuation by them of 
Newchuang. The occupation of this place by the Japanese was 
an event of the very greatest importance. Not only did a com- 

mercial port with all its facilities for handling 
The Japanese imports on a large scale become available; but 
occupation of General Oku’s service of junks up the west 
Newchuang. é ‘ 

coast of the Liao-tung Peninsula was at once 
relieved of the threat of the Russian small armed vessels which 
had lain there. No time was lost by the Japanese in taking 

* See p. 232, 
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advantage of the facilities thus gained. A line of communication 
unit at once proceeded to Newchuang, and all junks and sailing 
vessels were sent on thither from Kai-ping without unloading. 
For some days all disembarking operations were delayed by the 
necessity for clearing the mouth of the Liao Ho of Russian mines. 
But so soon as this work had been accomplished Newchuang became 
the advanced depot for sea-borne supplies, while Ta-shih-chiao 
was made the advanced depot for those sent up by rail. 

So long as the Russians had held the former place the gunboat 
Sivuch and four launches had been stationed there, but when 
General Kuropatkin retired, these vessels steamed up the Liao Ho. 
Admiral Togo promptly sent up north three gunboats* and four 
torpedo boats, the whole of which force was anchored off New- 
chuang and in the mouth of the Liao Ho by the evening of the 
31st July. On the 2nd August a reconnoitring expedition sent up the 
river to Tien-chuang-tai gathered the information that the Sivuch 
and three of her consorts had steamed some thirty miles higher. 
Three days later, another expedition was sent up river, and 
brought back the intelligence that the Sivuch had been blown 
up on the 2nd August near the junction of the Liao and Hun 
Rivers. She was found soon afterwards at this spot, irreparably 
damaged, with all her guns disabled; the natives reported that 
one armoured launch had gone up the Liao Ho to Ta-wan, and two 
others up the Tai-tzu Ho to Liao-yang. Of the latter, one seems to 
have been wrecked on the way. In the meantime, arrangements 
were being pressed forward by the Japanese for making use of the 
Liao and Tai-tzu Rivers as lines of supply. A small force of 
infantry and cavalry was detailed for protective duties, and a gun- 
boat was stationed at Tien-chuang-tai to assist in safeguarding the 
passage of supply vessels. 

On the 3rd August Hai-cheng was occupied by the Second 
Army which effected a junction with the Fourth Army at the 

same time. Depots were immediately established 


Junction of on the railway between that place and Ta-shih- 
seeraar chiao, and on the main road between Hai-cheng 
pena and Newchuang. The advanced depot was moved 
Hai-cheng. forward to Hai-cheng, where sheds were run up 


for the reception and storage of supplies and 

ammunition on a large scale. Another depot was also formed 

further east for the use of the Fourth Army. A certain number 
* See Vol, I, p. 212. 
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of trucks were sent down the branch line to Newchuang, and a 
“ push-train ” service was started from that place. By this time the 
gauge of the line between Dalny and Pu-lan-tien had been altered 
to take the Japanese rolling stock, and a regular service of loco- 
motive-drawn trains had been running on this section since the 
first day of the month. The conversion of gauge in the section 
between Pu-lan-tien and Hsiung-yao-cheng had already been put 
in hand, and all the broad gauge trucks had been sent north. 
More than a month’s supplies had now been accumulated at the 
latter place, so that, although nothing could be sent up along the 
railway during the work of conversion, no inconvenience was 
felt. It was now no longer necessary to rely upon junks and small 
sailing vessels for the service to Newchuang, for steamers began 
to arrive direct from Japan, and a base depot was established 
there. All the junks in port and those which came in subse- 
quently were detained for use on the river line, and many more 
were hired. Line of communication posts were also formed north of 
Hai-cheng for the collection of stocks of food ahead in anticipation 
of a further advance. In the meantime the troops were not 
permitted to draw upon these stocks, divisional supply columns 
being replenished direct from the advanced depot. 

The line of communication of the Second Army was now two 
hundred miles long, and no more line of communication units were 
forthcoming for its further prolongation. The only way in which 
the necessary personnel for supply duties could be obtained was by 
handing over the southernmost posts to the troops guarding the 
line, placing these garrison troops under the Inspector of Com- 
munications, and sending up to the front the units whose duties 
they took over. Four lines of supply were now available for the 
army on its way from Hai-cheng to Liao-yang. The two first—the 
original land lines—were by rail from Ta-lien-wan, or by the road 
running alongside the railway. The other two were by sea to 
Newchuang and from that port by junk, either to Niu-chuang and 
thence by the main road through Ken-chuang-tzu to Sha-ho,* or 
up the Liao Ho and Tai-tzu Ho to various points on the latter and 
its tributaries to the east, which were close to the main road from 
Niu-chuang to Sha-ho. Five units were brought up from the south, 
one to open a depot at Niu-chuang, two to establish posts on the 
Tai-tzu Ho, and two more to do the same on the railway. Tele- 
graphic communication was opened with Niu-chuang, and besides 

* South of Liao-yang. 
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the main depot at that place a branch depot was formed at the 
confluence of the Hai-cheng and Tai-tzu Rivers, at which the larger 
junks discharged their cargoes. By the 23rd August junks were 
reaching this branch depot at the rate of about one hundred a day. 
Niu-chuang was continually menaced by Cossacks, but its garrison 
was strong enough to hold them off and to enable the work of 
collecting supplies to be carried on. Reinforcements for the army 
coming by sea marched from Newchuang to Hai-cheng, ammuni- 
tion and medical stores being sent up by railway to Hai-cheng, 
where a hospital was being opened, in addition to one at Ta-shih- 
chiao, and at Newchuang. 

The final stage of the advance of the Second and Fourth 
Armies began on the 24th August, by which time the arrangements 
regarding the lines of communication were completed. On the 
railway, one “ push-train” of thirty trucks was worked over each 

stage daily. On the road, between three and four 
The advance of hundred carts were employed on each stage of 
Toe a twelve or fourteen miles and made the double 
to Liao-yang. journey daily, though much inconvenience was 

still caused by the unwillingness of the carters to 
work at any distance from their homes. Fresh transport had 
practically to be engaged for each stage. This rendered the task 
of maintaining an equal carrying power on the various sections 
of the road extremely difficult, and made it necessary to have 
recourse to pack donkeys and even in some cases to Chinese wheel- 
barrows. : 

The Russian forces fell back from An-shan-vhan before the 
advance of the Second and Fourth Armies, and by the 30th August 
the battle of Liao-yang had entered upon its second stage. Towards 
the end of this month the Japanese gunboats in the Liao Ho had 

made a thorough examination of the channel and 
ieee) the carrying capacity of the river, and the organiza- 

tion of the river line of supply was actively carried 
on while the fighting was in progress. By this time supplies were 
being carried by boat up to a point some forty miles above New- 
chuang, where a tributary stream, the Tun-hsia, joins the Tai-tzu 
River. Posts were established at this spot, at the point where the 
tributary crosses the Niu-chuang—Sha-ho road, and at Ken- 
chuang-tzu, between Hai-cheng and An-shan-chan, and eventually 
at An-shan-chan and Sha-ho. No reconnaissance of the Tai-tzu 
Ho had been made above the confluence of the Tun-hsia. It was 
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known that junks went up as far as Tieh-ling* in ordinary circum- 
stances, but the Russians were said to have blocked the Tai-tzu at 
Hsiao-pei-ho, and the Liao Ho at Ta-wan. On the 2nd September 
a naval expedition set out from Newchuang to carry out a further 
reconnaissance of the river and reached a point some fifteen miles 
south of Hsiao-pei-ho, whence it returned down stream on the 3rd. 
An attempt to explore the Hun Ho on the following day failed 
owing to insufficient depth of water, and for the same reason the 
reconnaissance of the Liao Ho could only be pushed to a distance 
of three or four miles. 

The protracted fighting at Liao-yang caused a far greater 
expenditure of ammunition than had been foreseen, while the 
demand for medical stores was enormous. Great difficulty was 
consequently experienced in bringing up to the depot at Sha-ho all 

that was required by the army. A “ push-train ” 
The communica- of thirty or forty trucks was now being sent up 
ie ae ie daily, but so large a proportion of its load was 
of Liao-yang. monopolized by ammunition and hospital stores 

that only a very small quantity of supplies could 
be included. During the battle, the First Army for the first time 
drew upon the railway for the replenishment of some of its 
ammunition. Heavy rain had had its usual effect upon the roads, 
which had already been much cut up by the traffic of the retreating 
Russians, and the road-borne supplies arrived irregularly and in 
reduced quantities. Nevertheless the Japanese forces were at no 
time actually short of food. The line of communications by river 
was by now extended to the point at which the tributary stream 
of the Sha Hof falls into the Tai-tzu, and a post was established 
on the former stream about ten miles west of Sha-ho. Three more 
line of communication units were also brought up the railway, so 
as to be able to extend the supply service as soon as possible. 

The Japanese entered Liao-yang on the night of the 3rd 
September, and subsequently crossed to the north bank of the 
Tai-tzu Ho. One of the newly arrived line of communication units 
undertook the formation of a large depot at Liao-yang itself on the 
6th, and two days later the other two were placed respectively at 
Hsiao-pei-ho and ut a villaget on the Tai-tzu Ho about four miles 


* North of Mukden. 

+ This river flows west from near Sha-ho station and must not be 
confused with the Sha Ho further nerth. 

} Huang-chia-ling-tzu (not on plan). 
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north of Liao-yang. Hsiao-pei-ho was garrisoned by a small force of 
infantry and cavalry, with a few engineers to assist in clearing the 
river of obstacles. After the battle the evacuation of the wounded 
of all three Japanese armies was undertaken by the communications 
staff of theSecond Army. The first up “ push-train ” reached Liao- 
yang on the 8th September, and within four days the advanced 
depot at that city contained one day’s supply for eight divisions. 
On the 8th September also, the first junk laden with supplies 
arrived at Hsiao-pei-ho, and two days later another sailed up the 
river to the post just north of Liao-yang. From this time forward, 
until ice put an end to navigation, the Second Army was 
supplied almost entirely by water. Although the junks were able 
to make their way up the river, the river traffic was still 
considerably impeded by the sunken vessels with which the 
Russians had tried to block the waterway near Hsiao-pei-ho. On 
the 13th of the month the small steamer Kitsugawa Maru was 
sent up from Newchuang to assist in clearing away this obstruction. 
The water was so low that the steamer had to be left aground, 
while the expedition was transferred to small junks. Two days 
later the obstacle was found rather more than half a mile below 
Hsiao-pei-ho. It extended for about a hundred yards across the 
channel, and consisted of a number of sunken junks. By the 18th 
aclear channel had been made, and the naval party was able to 
return to Newchuang. 

During the first three weeks in September the lines of 
communication staff of the Second Army had practically to make 
provision for the wants of all three armies. On the 19th 
September head-quarters of the lines of communication was 
transferred from Hai-cheng to Liao-yang. Locomotives had begun 
to run through from Dalny to Ta-shih-chiao nine days earlier, but 
much difficulty had been found in the reconstruction of the line in 
the marshy country near Te-li-ssu.. North of Ta-shih-chiao the 
work proceeded more quickly. Railhead was at Hai-cheng on the 
25th September and at An-shan-chan three days later. By the 
30th the conversion of gauge had been carried out on the main 
railway line right up to Liao-yang, as well as on the branch line 
to Newchuang, and on the following day the first train from Ta- 
lien-wan steamed into Liao-yang, while three supply trains arrived 
from Newchuang. A regular train service was now established 
and was in proper working order by the 3rd October. The 
management of the main line of railway was then handed over to 
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the Fourth Army, while the district to the west of the line was 
assigned to the Second Army. As soon as through traffic could be 
tun it became possible to reduce the number of posts on the rail- 
way, and all spare units were immediately brought up to Liao- 
yang, ready to extend the line so soon as the armies should move 
forward. The work of accumulation at Liao-yang continued 
steadily. Indeed, the use of river transport, and the completion of 
the railway, did so much to simplify the whole question of supply 
that it was even found possible to make a regular issue of sake and 
cigarettes every ten days. By the 10th October one month’s 
supplies for the whole of the Japanese forces had been collected at 
Liao-yang, drafts to replace casualties had also arrived, and all the 
sick and wounded had been sent down the line. 

A complete reorganization of the lines of communication was 
immediately undertaken and, although it was not completed until 
after the battle of the Sha Ho had been fought, it may be briefly 
described here. The First, Fourth, and Second Armies had, as 
before, their own line of communication service under their own 
Inspector-General, and each of these officers administered the 
line of communication of his army from its immediate rear as far 
south as Liao-yang. Two new organizations were formed, called 
the Liao-tung Garrison Communications and the Korean Garrison 
Communications respectively, which were on the same footing in 
relation to Imperial head-quarters as the several Army lines of 
communication. The Inspector-General of the Liao-tung Garrison 
Communications, Major-General Nishi, who was subsequently 
appointed Commander of the Army of Occupation, took charge of 
all the communications in Manchuria up to and including Liao- 
yang, but excluding the An-tung—Feng-huang-cheng light railway 
and the communications of the Third Army with Dalny. Thus 
General Nishi administered the lines from Feng-huang-cheng to 
Liao-yang, from Ta-ku-shan to Hai-cheng, from Ta-lien-wan to 
Liao-yang, from Newchuang to Hai-cheng, and from Newchuang 
by river to Liao-yang. The Korean Garrison Communications 
included all communications in Korea, as well as the light railway 
from An-tung to Feng-huang-cheng. Finally the Third Army 
Communications retained control of its own line between Dalny 
and Port Arthur. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SITUATION AFTER THE BATTLE OF LIA0-YANG—PREPARATIONS 
FOR FuRTHER OPERATIONS BY BoTH SipEs—TueE Dispost- 
TIONS AND STRENGTH OF THE OPPOSING ARMIES—RUSSIAN 
PLANS FOR THE OFFENSIVE—THE SHA Ho BatTLEviE.p, 

(Plans 28, 29, and 30.) 

So far the history of the field operations has consisted of the 

narrative of a succession of intermittent but steady advances on 

the part of the Japanese, culminating in an unbroken series of 
successful offensive actions, and of retirement and defeat on the 
part of the Russians. Up to the end of the battle 

A new phase in of Liao-yang the former had been repeatedly the 

the nature of the z a 

operations. active—the latter the passive—agents. After 

that action the campaign assumed a different 
aspect, and for a period of four months the réles of the 
combatants were to a great extent reversed. It is, perhaps, 
in one way remarkable that this change should have taken 
place after the Japanese forces had succeeded in concentrating 
and not during the time when they were isolated and 
therefore, presumably, more liable to attack and to possible 

destruction in detail. Some of the reasons why the Russians did 

not assume the offensive earlier have already been discussed. The 

causes which now induced them to attempt to attack, after 
having neglected apparently better chances, were numerous. Prin- 
cipal among them seem to have been the desire to relieve the 
gradually tightening constriction on Port Arthur. The accession 
of confidence gained from the increased strength of their own 
forces, and the appearance of exhaustion of the Japanese conveyed 
by their enforced halt were also factors which had some influence. 

Though the efforts of the Russians in the direction of offence 

lacked the dash and thoroughness demanded by operations of such 

a nature and ended in insuccess, the fact remains that after the 

retreat from Liao-yang until the failure of the attack on Hei- 

kou-tai at the end of January 1905, General Kuropatkin showed 
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undoubted initiative, and to a certain degree compelled the 
Japanese to conform with the action of their hitherto defeated 
opponents. 

After the battle of Liao-yang the Japanese commander- 
in-chief realized that no useful result was likely to be achieved 
by any further attempt at pursuit, and preparations were at once 
made to consolidate what had been won and to be ready for 
the fresh trial of strength bound to come. 
The word “attempt” is used in regard to this 
question of pursuit, for it is more than 
doubtful whether the Japanese armies could 
without a thorough reorganization have carried out any such 
operation on a large scale, owing to the diminution i: numbers 
and the great physical exhaustion of the troops, the hao-liang 
and the difficulties of supply that a further advance would involve. 
In addition to these controlling factors, the Russians, by no means 
routed, still possessed the power of turning at bay, had obtained a 
long start, and were safely on the far side of the River Tai-tzu which 
was unbridged anywhere near the bulk of the Japanese armies. 

Though there were affairs of outposts and certain isolated 
actions of greater importance during September, measures for the 
restoration of strength and preparations for the future practically 
monopolized the energies of the Japanese. In conjunction 

‘ with the fortification of the positions now held 
jae ee by them against any possible counter-move on 
September. the part of the Russians, a task which was at 

once put in hand, the most urgent matter was 
the replenishment of numbers. Marshal Oyama’s force had been 
reduced by as much as one-sixth of its strength during the 
prolonged battle, and reinforcements to fill the ranks had to be 
dispatched from Japan as fast as possible. Indeed, so great was 
the number of men required that the strain of meeting the 
demand now began to be felt in that country, and the law 
regarding military service was found to be inadequate either to meet 
the existing conditions or to provide for the probable require- 
ments of the future. An important change in that law, long 
foreshadowed, was now put into effect.* The question of supplies 


* By an ordinance dated 29th September, 1904, the term of service in the 
Kobi Hei-eki, or Second Reserve, was increased from five to ten years, and in 
the Hoju Hei-ehi, or Conscript Reserve from eight and two-thirds years to 
twelve and one-third years. See Volume I, p. 16. 

These alterations gave the military authorities an additional 46,548 men 
for service in Manchuria. 


The Japanese. 


The halt to 
reorganize. 
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was hardly less pressing than that of men. While the 
organization of the local communications, including the con- 
struction of bridges across the Tai-tzu, was being carried on 
as rapidly as possible the opportunity was taken for a general 
readjustment of the lines of communication of the forces in the 
field. The three armies were now in touch with each other, and 
the moment was one when the various improvements on the 
western of their lines of advance were gradually coming into play. 
These developments, as regards the land and water communica- 
tions and the shape which the general reorganization assumed, 
have been already described.* Apart from these administrative 
issues, a matter which was causing considerable anxiety to the 
staff was the want of good maps. The best map available, on a 
scale of rather more than three miles to an inch, had been com- 
piled from Chinese plans and the reports of scouts, and its accuracy 
left much to be desired. 

So rapidly was the work on the communications in rear of the 
advanced portion of the force carried out that by the 16th Sep- 
tember the whole of the Japanese Second and Fourth Armies, with 
the exception of the 10th Division, was moved across the Tai-tzu. 
The First Army then extended its right so as 


istributi . 
i atone to include the mountainous country east of 


of the Japanese 
forces by the the Yen-tai mines, and the Guard Division was at 


middle of the same time brought up into the front line. By 
September. : notes 

the 17th September the Japanese armies, viewing 
them from east to west, were distributed as follows :— 


First Army, from the hills east of Chien-tao to the west o 
Ta-lien-kou. 

Fourth Army, from Lan-ni-pu to the vicinity of Nan-tai, two 
miles west of the railway. 

Second Army, from Ta-pa-tai-tzu to San-tai-tzu. 

General Reserve and Army Head-Quarters at Liao-yang. 


There is considerable difficulty in fixing the numbers of the 
Japanese, due to the few data available as to 
the strength at which the units were actually 
maintained. It is estimated that the total force 
under Marshal Oyama comprised over 120 battalions, some 40 


The strength 
of the Japanese. 


* See Chapter XXXVI. By the middle of September the railway 
bridge over the Tai-tzu had been repaired, and very shortly after five other 
bridges were in working order. 
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squadrons, 80 batteries, and 8 battalions of engineers, amounting 
in all to between 150,000 and 160,000 combatants. Many of the 
units were actually over strength, and this has been allowed for 
in the figures given. 

During the lull in the major operations which lasted till the 
end of the month numerous minor actions took place, and in 
order to explain the movements in the Japanese front line it 
is necessary to anticipate somewhat as regards the Russians, 

On the 17th the Umezawa Brigade near Pien-niu- 
caeicad inthe ju-pu was attacked by Generals Rennenkampf* 
‘apanese distri- : 
bution between and Samsonov who were making a reconnaissance 
the 17th Sep- —_ in force to the south. The total Russian force 
Mprclztaas engaged amounted to four battalions of infantry, 

thirteen squadrons, fourteen guns, and some 
scouts. The attack was made from two sides, and lasted from 
midday to the afternoon, by which time the information required 
by the reconnaissance had apparently been obtained. The Russians 
retired north-east and north-west under the impression that 
Pien-niu-lu-pu was held by at least a brigade with twelve 
guns. It was also reported that the place was reinforced on the 
evening of the 17th by some 5,000 men. On the same day General 
Mishchenko, reconnoitring to within four miles of Yen-tai village 
and Yen-tai station found both places weakly held. There were 
rumours amongst both forces of movements by the enemy. Upon 
the news that a large Russian force was moving from Fu-shun to 
the east of Pien-niu-lu-pu, and that cavalry was also advancing 
down the Tai-tzu towards Chiao-tou and Pen-hsi-hu, a regiment 
of Japanese infantry and two batteries were sent from the 12th 
Division to General Umezawa; and General Nishi, who now com- 
manded the line of communications, was instructed to send all the 
men who could be spared to strengthen the garrisons of the two 
threatened villages. On the 20th, according to a Russian source, 
the Japanese twice attacked General Petrov’s flank detachment 
at the Ta Ling, some twenty miles east of Pien-niu-lu-pu, though 
it is not clear by what troops this was done. On the same day 
detachments of Japanese were moved eastwards from Pien-niu- 
lu-pu.t From these movements and from the attack on General 


* General Rennenkampf had recovered from the wound which he had 
received on the 13th July, and had resumed command of the cavalry on 


the Russian left. 
+ To Sung-shu-chu-tzu and up to the Kao-tai Ling. 
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Petrov’s detachment it was assumed by the Russians that the 
Japanese troops concerned were merely the screen of a larger 
body located as far east as Ching-ho-cheng. This supposition, 
coupled to the slightly exaggerated estimate of the enemy’s 
strength near Pien-niu-lu-pu, caused some anxiety to the Russian 
commander-in-chief with respect to his left flank. 

Consequently on the 22nd September General Petrov’s force 
was withdrawn towards Ma-chun-tan to guard against any possible 
turning movement from the east. These movements in this quarter 
had the effect of causing the Japanese to suspect the Russians of 
more activity than was intended, and Marshal Oyama took measures 
to meet it. On the 28th he ordered the commander of the First 
Army to draw in its left and to assemble a strong force in rear of 
its right, ready to afford assistance to the troops about Pien-niu-lu- 
pu if called upon. About this time a reinforcement, extremely 
welcome to the Japanese for protective duty on the eastern flank, 
was available in the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, under His Imperial 
Highness Prince Kanin. The leading troops of this brigade had 
reached Liao-yang on the 17th September, and it was then moved 
to Ta-yao-pu, where it arrived on the 3lst and came under the 
orders of General Kuroki. The Fourth Army also took ground to 
the east, extending its line of outposts so as to cover the district 
vacated by the First Army; while the 1st Cavalry Brigade moved 
to Niu-chu, whence it reconnoitred both banks of the Hun. Each 
army was covered in front by detachments or advanced posts, and 
for the first time since the campaign had started, the concentrated 
Japanese field army was covered by a brigade of cavalry on either 
flank. 

This reorganization of the Japanese lines of communication and 
armies could not with safety have been much longer delayed, for 
though it had taken the Russian commander some time to decide 
upon what course to pursue, he had before the end of September 
not only determined to assume the offensive, but had had ample 
time to make the necessary preparations. 

During the earlier part of the retreat from the Tai-tzu General 
Kuropatkin had been undecided whether to make 
General Kuro. 2 Stand even upon the prepared positions at 
patkin contem- Mukden. Indeed, he was then reconciled if 
plates a retreat necessary to continue the retirement some twenty 
to Tiel ling: miles further north. It is true that he had always 
contemplated the possibility of having to abandon both Liao-yang 

(4726) R 


The Russians. 
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and Mukden on general strategic grounds, especially in the event 
of the Japanese infringing Chinese neutrality by landing some- 
where on the western shore of the Gulf of Liao-tung and advancing 
on his right flank through Hsin-min-tun. But this contingency 
was no longer to be feared and was not influencing the Russian 
commander at this juncture. In spite of the heavy blow that 
would be dealt to Russia’s prestige in the eyes of all China by the 
surrender of the historic capital of Manchuria after merely one 
great trial of strength, and notwithstanding the material value of 
which the capture of that town, with its vast stores, and the occupa- 
tion of the neighbourhood, specially rich in supplies, would be to 
the Japanese, he appears to have been so impressed by their 
determined attacks at Liao-yang and by the losses and exhaustion 
of his own men, and to have been 0 little confident of the value 
of the defences round Mukden—inferior in strength to those out 
of which he had just been driven—that, had the Japanese pursued 
at once, he would have thrown prestige to the winds, abandoned 
the capital, and dragged his wearied forces back to the prepared 
position near Tieh-ling. 

But the gloomy anticipations of the Russian commander-in- 
chief were not realized and he was quick to adapt himself to 
circumstances as they changed in his favour. The fact 
that the Japanese did not at once follow up was correctly taken 
for a sign that they were in no condition to do 
so. Encouraged by this, and being given an 
opportunity to recover from the disorganization 
caused by the defeat, General Kuropatkin halted immediately 
north of the Hun Ho, and took up a position to the south of 
Mukden along both sides of the river, with his main and fortified 
line of defence upon the right bank.* The original idea ot 
retreat to Tieh-ling developed then into that of a passive defence 
south of Mukden. On the 11th September the commander-in- 
chief was able to report to the Emperor that the troops had passed 
several nights undisturbed, had ample supplies, and were again 
ready for battle. Four days later, on the 15th, when communicating 
with the Viceroy, he stated in describing his intentions that his 
primary object was “defence” and that he was prepared to defend 
the line Mukden—Fu-shun, the left flank of which was considered to 
be weak, in case of a Japanese advance upon Tieh-ling by that side. 


The army halts 
at Mukden. 


* The Russian dispositions up to the 10th September have been described 
in Chapter XXXIV. 
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Though no specific mention of assuming the offensive is made 
here, General Kuropatkin had, as early as the 8th September, 
expressed, as he had done before Liao-yang, a vague though 
general intention of ultimately so doing. When the enemy was 
G. found to remain inactive, and the memories of 

eneral Kuro- ) 

patkin decides that battle were becoming fainter, the Russian 
to assume the commander-in-chief became more optimistic in 
oienslse: his views. By transition the idea of passive 
defence changed to that of active defence, and finally a definite 
plan of attack was gradually evolved. At what precise 
moment this decision was made is not clear, nor is it material; 
but it appears that General Kuropatkin, rather against the 
opinion of his subordinates, made up his mind to this course 
some time after the middle of September. The plan was not 
based upon any information of the enemy’s intentions, for 
though the Japanese armies were fairly accurately located, not 
sufficient was known of their movements for any definite line of 
action to be formulated: indeed, it was even thought that they 
might concentrate their efforts upon Port Arthur, and combine 
&@ movement against Harbin with an attack on Vladivostok. 
Its immediate cause was that, owing to the inactivity of the 
enemy, the speedy recovery of moral by the Russians, and the 
arrival of reinforcements, the local outlook had so improved 
that factors of a broad strategic aspect now again came into 
play. 

So far, Port Arthur had exercised a marked influence on the 
strategy adopted by the Russians. Its cry for help, varying in 
the strength of its appeal from time to time according as 
the dispatches from General Stessel were pessimistic in tone or 

g the reverse, had all along aroused in Russia a 
eta at ,, Profound emotion which found an echo in the 

Viceroy’s mind. General Kuropatkin, on the 
other hand, had up till now not shown himself so susceptible as 
others to this influence, and had not shared his senior’s alarm for 
the safety of the beleaguered port. It was the Viceroy who had 
inspired the abortive attempt at relief which ended at Te-li-ssu, 
and who had, as late as the 18th August, upon receipt of news 
from the Kuan-tung Peninsula, insisted upon active operations to 
the same end. Then the Japanese advance upon Liao-yang had 
forced the whole question into abeyance. But when during 


September, concurrently with the arrival of reinforcements to the 
(4726) R2 
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Russian field army, it was realized that the forces under Marshal 
Oyama were quite as much, if not more, exhausted than the 
Russians themselves, the question of Port Arthur began to re- 
assume its proper importance. The possible consequences of the 
defeat of the fleet at the battle of the Yellow Sea on the 10th 
August had by now had time to be realized. 

It was evident that an opportunity now offered to attack 
the Japanese before they had recovered, and before the stream of 
reinforcements, known to be on the way from Japan, should reach 
the scene of operations. The effect upon Port Arthur of 

a Russian advance would probably be indirect, but 
The chances of one result of an immediate offensive movement 
succeas of the 
offensive, must be that no troops could be detached by 

Marshal Oyama from his field armies in order to 
precipitate the conclusion of the siege. On the other hand, any 
delay on the part of General Kuropatkin might cause the fall of 
the fortress and so enable Marshal Oyama to increase the strength 
of his main force by the army now employed round that place. The 
approaching departure of the Baltic Fleet from Libau, also, gave 
an immensely increased value to the Russian ships lying in the 
harbour of Port Arthur. If they could be preserved until 
Admiral Rozhestvenski’s squadron reached Far Eastern waters, the 
situation would be rendered much less favourable for the Japanese. 
But if anything were to be done to assist General Stessel there was 
no time to be lost, for the arrival of winter would soon 
make it quite impossible to move troops in large numbers. And 
there was yet another reason for acting quickly. Though the 
Russians had recovered well from their last defeat there is 
no doubt that the long retirement from the Ya-lu to 
Mukden had on the whole exercised a depressing effect. One 
success now would efface the remembrance of earlier failures and 
would send the men into winter-quarters with a sense of confidence 
favourable to the resumption of active operations in the coming 
spring. Proof though he appears to have been against the 
dangerous magnetism of beleagured fortresses, General Kuropatkin 
was by no means oblivious to the advantages which a rapid 
offensive now seemed to promise. It is not impossible, also, 
that rumours of certain imminent changes in the command of the 
Russian forces may have had some influence in inducing activity. 

In preparation for the intended advance, very great efforts 
were made both to improve the fighting powers of the army 
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and to increase its strength. The question of numbers was 
entirely dependent on the efficiency and carrying capacity of the 
railway. Thanks to the great efforts of Prince 
Preparation for Khilkov, much had already been done to improve 
 crauirach the traffic organization, and the capacity of the 
The arrival of ’ 
reinforcements, line at the end of September was such that 
eight to ten trains reached Mukden daily. Towards 
the end of the month, also, the Circum-Baikal line, by which 
all the difficulties and delays of crossing Lake Baikal would be 
obviated, was nearing completion. The rails were actually joined 
up on the 20th September, and tratlic was passing over the line 
by the 3rd October. Owing to some temporary break-downs 
which occurred during the battle of Liao-yang, only seven battalions 
of infantry, twenty-four guns, and sixteen machine guns were 
delivered at the front in the week ending 10th September, and 
after that still very few drafts to replace wastage were sent 
up,* the gaps in the ranks caused by the battle being to a certain 
extent filled by men discharged from hospital. Indeed, at this 
period, the need for replenishing stores of all sorts was so urgent 
that goods traffic was for a short time given precedence over the 
troop-trains. Although not many drafts were now arriving, there 
had been a steady stream of reinforcements in the shape of 
complete units forming part of the two fresh army corps being 
concentrated in the area of operations—the Ist Corps and the 
6th Siberian Corps. The leading units of the former had reached 
Liao-yang during the battle and had taken part in the fighting, 
while its last units detrained at Mukden on or about the 
17th September. The advanced portions of the 6th Siberian 
Corps also now began to reach Harbin, and the whole 
corps, with the exception of one brigade which General 
Kuropatkin had caused to be detrained at Tieh-ling in order to 
guard the communications, had arrived and moved forward 
to the front by the 10th October. Several other unitst also 
arrived during September and in the beginning of October, 


* General Kuropatkin states that during July and August the drafts 
received amounted to only 4,200 men. The Russian Army and the Japanese 
War, Vol II, p. 241. The same rate seems to have been kept up through 
September. 

+ The Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th and 7th East Siberian Mountain Batteries, one 
East Siberian sledge company of Engineers, one East Siberian balloon 
company, one bridging battalion, and portions of the 4th Don Cossack 
Division which were distributed between Harbin and Mukden. 
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so that, in spite of losses, the strength of the Russian forces 
in the field was increased during the month by two entire 
army corps and some minor military bodies. But though General 
Kuropatkin was still commander-in-chief of the Manchurian 
Army, all the troops which arrived at the seat of war were not 
necessarily at his disposal. The exact division of control between 
the Viceroy and the commander of the Manchurian Army is 
not known. It appears that the units employed in guarding 
the lines of communication towards Harbin were under the orders 
of the Viceroy, now at that place. For instance, the 1st Siberian 
Infantry Division, which formed part of the 2nd Siberian Corps, 
was at this time distributed in detachments garrisoning various 
points, and was under the immediate orders of the Viceroy who 
refused General Kuropatkin’s request that it should be added 
to his command. Owing to this division of authority on the spot, 
and to the steps being taken to organize a fresh army in 
addition to the existing Manchurian Army—a measure which 
had been under contemplation for three months — there 
was some complication not unmixed with friction concerning 
the disposal of the large reinforcements now appearing upon the 
scene. 

The growing unwieldiness of the force under General Kuro- 
patkin had, indeed, been apparent as early as June. By the end 
of July its size had swollen to six army corps;* and in that 
month, when the necessity of sending out further heavy reinforce- 

ments became obvious, the Minister of War had 
Pidemnerane raised the question of forming these fresh units 
rian Army. into a separate command to take the form of a 

Second Manchurian Army. The Viceroy was 
generally in accord with this proposal; he considered, however, 
that the units then under orders for the front should not be 
massed in one organization, but should carry out detached duties 
at different places.t It is not known if the 5th Siberian Corps, 
which was the first largo unit to reach the front after these sugges- 
tions were made, was originally intended for this proposed Second 
Army. When it reached Manchuria in August the Viceroy’s inten- 
tion was to send it north into the Pri-Amur Military District; but 


* The Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Siberian Corps, and the Xth and XVIIth 
Corps, in addition to detachments. 

+ It was in connexion with a discussion as to the appointment of a 
supreme commander for all the forces in the Far East that the Viceroy twice 
offered his resignation to the Emperor about this period. 
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General Kuropatkin absorbed it into his force, and it took part in 
the battle of Liao-yang. Similarly the Ist Corps, which the Viceroy 
intended to keep as a reserve under his own control, only to be 
used as a reinforcement to the Manchurian Army in case of 
necessity, was demanded by the commander-in-chief for that army 
when it arrived, and its leading units were also present at that 
battle. General Kuropatkin also requested that two more 
corps should be sent out from Europe in order to bring up the 
total number under him to ten. And, aware of the proposal 
to form a second army, he suggested that the whole force under 
him, increased te ten corps and various detachments, should be 
split up into two bodies—the Manchurian Army and the Second 
Army. The scheme of action he now put forward was that the 
new Second Army should guard the Russian communications on 
the east and sweep round and take the offensive against General 
Kuroki’s communications, thus leaving the ground free for the 
Manchurian Army to press on towards Port Arthur.* 

When, however, the 6th Siberian Corps went to the front it was 
definitely as the advanced portion of the new Second Army, of 
which the remainder was to follow. The Viceroy proposed at first 
to employ it in the Pri-Amur Military District, but in response to 

_. General Kuropatkin’s urgent representations as 
int stags to the unprotected state of his rear, he dis- 
Army. patched this corps into the zone of operations 

to be at the commander-in-chief’s disposal. It 
was, however, only to act within a certain definite area, under its 
own commander—General Sobolev, and was not to be split up into 
detachments. Thus, though the commander-in-chief was able 
to count on this corps of some 30,000 men as a reinforcement to 
the Manchurian Army, his control of it was somewhat limited. 
The Second Army, the organization of which was being pushed on, 
was now to consist of the 6th Siberian Corps and the 4th Don 
Cossack Division, already at the front, as well as the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Rifle Brigades, the XVIth Corps 
and the 10th Cavalry Division, which units were to be mobilized 
in two parts, the first on the 20th October, the second about 
two months later. This army was to be under the command 
of General Grippenberg; and General Kuropatkin eppears 


* This scheme is commented on somewhat adversely in the German 
translation of the Russian Oficial History. Indeed, it is not clear how the 
Second Army could have carried out its double duty. 
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not to have been definitely informed of the fact that it was not 
to be under his own control until about the 20th September. 
Between that time and the end of the month there was con- 
siderable discussion between him and the Viceroy as to whether 
the Manchurian Army should assume the offensive with the 
6th Siberian Corps without waiting for the rest of the Second 
Army to arrive, or whether active operations should be postponed 
until the Second Army was completely concentrated. On the 
1st. October the Viceroy decided that the offensive movement 
should not be delayed, and, quoting the stipulations as to the 
co-operation of the 6th Siberian Corps, expressed an opinion that 
it should be employed in the plains to the west, as the newly 
formed units were not trained to manceuvre in hilly country. 

Ihe losses of the Russians in the battle of Liao-yang, as regards 
matériel, had not been very great and were quickly replaced ; and 
with their usual talent for field fortification their engineers had 
placed the line of the Hun Ho in a formidable state of defence. 

: The right bank from Mukden to Fu-ling was 
Preparations i . 
for the offensive, #/most a continuous line of earthworks, and the 
Positions. bridge-head, held by the Xth Corps, was heavily 
banter entrenched and was flanked by batteries on the 
. right bank. Special positions were prepared 
under the direction of General Velichko, who had been responsible 
for the fortifications round Liao-yang, at Fu-shun, Fu-ling, and 
Sha-ta-tzu, and many roads were built to act either as lines of 
supply or of retreat as occasion might demand. An entirely new 
military road, thirty feet wide, running parallel to the railway from 
Harbin to Mukden was nearly complete, and from the town of 
Mukden, as a centre, a vast system of cart tracks radiated to the 
front. Along the lines occupied by the corps head-quarters and 
reserves was another new road, which, near the centre of the 
position, was eighty feet wide. From this main artery other 
smaller roads branched off towards the troops in front.* Field 
railways were also much employed for the distribution of supplies 
and munitions, but they did not enter into the tactical operations. 
General Kuropatkin, however, like his adversary, was suffering 
from ignorance of the country in which he was about to operate. 
A careful survey of the Liao-tung Peninsula had been made before 


* These were the merest tracks. Even the existing Mandarin Road was 
unmetalled and became almost impassable after heavy rain. 
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the outbreak of the war, but the excellent, maps on a scale of two 
versts to the inch which had been published did not show the 
country north of Liao-yang. Of that region the only information 
available was that given on an unreliable map on a scale of 
twenty versts to an inch, and from rough road reports. To 
remedy the deficiency a sketch map on a scale of four versts to an 
inch was hurriedly prepared in Mukden, of which a second edition 
was issued to the troops in September ; and it was to this map that 
references were made in General Kuropatkin’s subsequent orders. 
Repeated requests had been made for competent surveyors to be 
sent out from St. Petersburg, but it was not until the end of 
September that a party of thirty-five draughtsmen arrived to be 
attached to the staff of the Viceroy. 

The moral of the troops was still good. In spite of repeated 
retreats the men felt that they had never really been beaten, and 
that the Japanese had but little to show in return for their heavy 
casualties beyond the ground upon which their victories had 
been won. Surrenders had been practically un- 
known. Their bodily comfort and equipment was 
thoroughly cared for. On the 29th September, 
General Kuropatkin submitted a report to the Viceroy, of which 
the following is a summary :— 

“The fortification of the positions at Mukden and Fu-shun 
is completed. The roads to the east of Tieh-ling will be finished 
in a few days. In our front we have twelve bridges over the 
Hun Ho,* of which eleven have just been built. Four bridges 
have been built across the Liao Ho at Tieh-ling; and they, 
together with the roads eastward from that town, have com- 
pletely obviated the difficulties of the Tieh-ling defile. Being 
thoroughly prepared for defence, the troops are now actively 
completing arrangements for assuming the offensive. A supply 
of uniforms has been obtained from Harbin for nearly all units. 
The rifles have been thoroughly examined and put in order, 
and the field guns, many of which suffered considerably from 
wear and tear in the recent battles, have been renewed as far 
as possible, though some batteries will still have six guns only. 
A supply of artillery ammunition sufficient for another stub- 
born and prolonged engagement has been procured. Of rifle 
ammunition there has never been any lack. The entrenching 


* According to the Russian Oficial History the number of bridges across 
the Hun Ho was fifteen. 


Condition of the 
Russian army. 
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tools which were lost in the fighting during the hot weather 
cannot yet be fully replaced. A monthly supply of provisions 
comes in from Harbin, Chang-tu-fu,* and Tieh-ling. The supply 
of bread is sufficient; but there is not enough sugar and very 
little jam and other luxuries, There is no trouble in procuring 
meat at present, though some difficulty is anticipated. Forage 
also is plentiful, and the condition of the horses is generally 
satisfactory. Fuel is causing some anxiety; however, when 
the natives have gathered the kao-liang this difficulty will dis- 
appear.t The transport is now in regular working order, and 
supplies can be delivered even to the advanced cavalry 
detachments. The health of the troops is very good; the men 
look fit and well; they have thoroughly recovered from their 
exertions, and the ranks are filling up.” 


Within Jess than a month after the battle of Liao-yang, 
the Russian commander-in-chief was not merely sufficiently 
well provided with men and material to make up for all his 
losses. His army at the end of September was stronger both in 
actual numbers and relatively to the enemy than 
it had been during the campaign. On the 
25th September, the total field force under General 
Kuropatkin’s command amounted to 194,427 rifles, 760 guns, 
143 squadrons.t The number of infantry available in the nine 
army corps on that date was :— 


The strength 
of the Russians, 


Rifles. 
1st Siberian Corps ... 19,706 
2nd Siberian Corps ... 17,430 
3rd Siberian Corps ... 16,679 
4th Siberian Corps ... 19,816 
5th Siberian Corps ... 22,156 
6th Siberian Corps ... 30,000 [Not all arrived.] 
Ist Corps... .» 27,030 
Xth Corps... «18,675 
XVIIth Corps we. = 22,935 





* About thirty-five miles north of Tieh-ling. 

+ In Manchuria, as throughout a large part of China, kao-liang stalks 
form the staple fuel of the people. 

} This is taken from the text of the Russian Official History. See foot- 
note (*) next page. General Stakelberg has since pointed out that he had only 
14,400 infantry in his fighting line in the lst Siberian Corps after deducting 
the men detached, employed, sick and wounded. See Appendix 10. 
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The strength of the units varied considerably, as can be inferred 
from the above table. The number of men in a company seldom 
exceeded 160. In the 213th (Orovai) Regiment, an extreme case, 
it was between 120 and 130. The 6th Siberian Corps, part of 
which had just arrived, was, on the other hand, over its establish- 
ment. In certain cases men were transferred from one unit to 
another in order to equalize strength. For instance 50 men 
were taken from each company of infantry in the 5th Siberian 
Corps and attached to companies in the 1st Siberian Corps. 
The following statement gives the difference between the estab- 
lished and the effective strength on 28th September of all ranks 
of all arms :— ; 


EsTAaBLISHMENT.* 


Officers. Rank and File. Horses. 


Infantry ie we 4,524 252,133 28,259 
Artillery ud we 848 39,527 36,210 
Cavalry one oe 615 24,225 26,695 
Engineers... .. = - 287 12,348 4,850 


6,274 328,233 96,014 








Er¥recTIveE STRENGTH, 28TH SEPTEMBER.* 


Infantry ...  ... 3,224 210,025 33,432 
Artillery ... ... 733 37,924 35,441 
Cavalry ...... 607 18,868 23,209 
Engineers... ... 201 9,932 4,182 


4,765 276,749 96,264 








It is interesting to compare these numbers with the Russian 
estimate at the time of the strength of their enemy. From the 


* This is taken from the text of the Russian Oficial History. There are 
some discrepancies which are difficult to reconcile between these sets of 
figures and between these figures and those given in the appendices of the 
same work. They apparently include the 6th Siberian Corps and all units 
not on the strength of any particular corps. See Appendix 10. 
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information now available it is evident that the Intelligence 
Division of the head-quarter staff somewhat overestimated the total 
forces at Marshal Oyama’s disposal. The Japanese 


The Russian 


estimate of the numbers in the front line were in September 
Japanese strength. thought to be as follows :— 





















Firat Army. General Kuroki...|_ 76 | 60,800 
Second Army. General Oku ...} 60 | 48,000 252 
Fourth Army. General Nodzu...| 44 | 35,200 120 





180 | 144,000 








Including engineers, other technical troops and non-combatants, 
the total of the Japanese three armies was accepted as 300,000; 
though the percentage of non-combatants taken to make up 
this total was admitted to be very high. The Russians knew that 
there were several Kobi brigades now upon the scene, and had 
gathered generally that reinforcement was carried out rather 
by refilling the establishment of existing units with drafts than by 
the formation of fresh ones. The Japanese 9th Division was 
correctly placed with the Third Army before Port Arthur; but the 
8th Division, which had not yet arrived, was erroneously supposed 
to be with the Fourth Army. The information about the 
lines of communication of the different Japanese armies was 
correct. 

Excluding the widespread flank detachments* the Russian forces 
were, at the end of September, spread over a distance of more than 
thirty miles along the River Hun and to the south of it,t and 
a definite scheme of action in case of an attack by the Japanese 

had been made out. As has been stated, whilst 
Russian plans. the reorganization and distribution of troops was 
in progress, there was no important action on 
either side, the effect of the reconnaissances made by the Russians in 
* On the Liao Ho to the west, and at Ying-pan on the Hun Ho and 


Huang-tu-kan-tzu and Hsing-ching on the Su-tzu Ho to the east. 
+ See Plan 28 and Appendix 11. 
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the hills to the east being that the resulting Japanese reinforce- 
ment in that direction led General Kuropatkin to fear for his 
left flank. During the month of September the Russian head- 
quarter staff was occupied in preparing detailed schemes for 
the advance which might be definitely decided on. On the 
21st September a plan prepared by Major-General Kharkevich* 
was placed before Lieutenant-General Sakharov, the Chief of 
Staff. In it stress was laid on the necessity of making an 
early movement forward, both on account of the advantage that the 
Japanese would derive from delay for the purpose of reinforcement 
and on account of the situation at Port Arthur. The main idea of 
this scheme, stated broadly, was that the Japanese should be 
attacked in the area between the Hun and Tai-tzu Rivers, and 
that the Russians should seize the right bank of the latter. The 
method by which this result was to be effected, based on the 
supposed position of the Japanese, was that the Russians should 
operate in two main groups, the Western—the larger—advancing 
from Mukden to Liao-yang direct, and the Eastern from Fu-shun 
to Pen-hsi-hu via Pien-niu-lu-pu, with a General Reserve following 
half a day’s march behind the interval. The relative strengths 
proposed were as follows :— 


Western Group.—98 battalions, 81 squadrons, 310 guns of 
various types. 

Eastern Group.—77 battalions, 144 squadrons, 180 guns. 

General Reserve.—40 battalions, 7 squadrons, 112 guns. 

Detachments.—8} battalions, 13 squadrons, 18 guns. 


This scheme was generally approved by Lieutenant - General 
Sakharov; but he considered that the attack should carry more 
weight in the east in order to force the Japanese into the narrow 
space between the Rivers Hun and Tai-tzu, that the cavalry should 
act independently between the railway and the Hun Ho against 
the enemy’s communications, and that the reserve should be 
divided into two portions for west and east; and he suggested a 
readjustment of the balance of the force in this sense. Both these 
schemes were sent forward to the commander-in-chief, who also 
obtained the opinions of Generals Bilderling and Ivanov. The 
former favoured an attempt to force back the Japanese by an 
attack on their centre near Yen-tai; the latter was disposed to 


* See foot-note (t), p. 59 
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attack simultaneously at the Yen-tai mines and at Pien-niu-lu-pu, 
with the stated reason of cutting the Japanese at once from Korea 
and from their supposed base at Ying-kou. General Kuropatkin 
did not agree with attacking both these points at once, and was in 
favour of pressing in one quarter only—namely, from the east. 
When the 6th Siberian Corps had begun to arrive upon the 
scene there was no longer any reason to wait, and on the 28th Sep- 
tember, the day before making the report to the Viceroy, which has 
already been quoted, the commander-in-chief issued orders for 
the advance.* The objectives of the movement 
ee were stated, generally, to be to attack the enemy 
September for wherever found, and to seize the right bank of 
the Russian the Tai-tzu Ho. The latest intelligence of the 
advance. fs ae é 
dispositions of the Japanese was given, and a 
fresh distribution of the troops was drawn up by which the 
Russian army was organized in two main wings or “ Forces,” a 
reserve and some detachments, as follows :-— 
Western Force, under General Baron Bilderling— 
Xth Corps, Lieutenant-General Sluchevski. 
XVIIth Corps, Lieutenant-General Volkov. 
Major-General V. Grekov’s cavalry. 
In all some 64 battalions, 40 squadrons, 190 guns, and 2 battalions 
of engineers.t 
On the right flank of the Western Force was Lieutenant- 
General Dembovski’s detachment, composed of 12 battalions, 
16 squadrons, 32 guns, and 1} battalions of engineers. 


Eastern Force, under Lieutenant-General Baron Stakelberg— 
1st Siberian Corps, Lieutenant-General Gerngross. 
2nd Siberian Corps, Lieutenant-General Zasulich. 
3rd Siberian Corps, Lieutenant-General Ivanov. 
Major-General Samsonov’s cavalry. 
In all some 73 battalions, 34 squadrons, 164 guns, and 3 battalions 


of enginéers.t 

* Order No. 8. These orders are quoted in full in Appendix 12. 

+ Accounts vary considerably as regards the number of units comprised 
in the Western Force. Minor discrepancies cannot in every case be reconciled, 
but the main difference is caused by the fact that in some cases the whole, 
and in some cases a portion, of General Dembovski’s detachment is counted 
as forming part of General Bilderling’s command. General ‘Dembovski, 
however, received orders direct from army head-quarters until the evening 
of the 13th October, when he was placed directly under General Bilderling. 

} Discrepancies in the various accounts arise from the fact that General 
Rennenkampf’s detachments are sometimes counted in with the Eastern Forca 
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On the left flank of the Eastern Force Lieutenant-General 
Rennenkampf was in command of scattered detachments under 
Major-Generals Liubavin, Ekk, and Petrov, which amounted in 
all to 13 battalions, 16 squadrons, 30 guns, and 1 company of 
engineers. 


General Reserve.— 
4th Siberian Corps, Lieutenant-General Zarubaiev. 
Ist Corps, General Baron Meiendorf. 
Major-General Mishchenko’s cavalry. 


In all some 56 battalions, 20 squadrons, 230 guns, and 2 battalions 
of engineers. 

Behind the General Reserve was the 6th Siberian Corps under 
General Sobolev, which was at first intended to act as a kind of 
rear guard, or “strategic reserve.” It consisted of 32 battalions (of 
which 8 remained behind in positions between Tieh-ling and 
Mukden), 96 guns, and 1 battalion of engineers, and to it were 
attached 6 squadrons. 

In addition, one battalion of infantry was placed in Mukden 
as garrison, and two special detachments were to protect the flanks 
of the advance. Of the latter that on the right, under Major- 
General Kossakovski, on the Liao Ho, consisted of 64 battalions, 
9 squadrons, and 16 guns, while, far out to the east, Colonel 
Madritov disposed of 1 battalion, 2 squadrons, 2 detachments of 
mounted scouts, and 2 guns. 

Out of total numbers, excluding the battalion in garrison at 
Mukden, of 257} battalions, 143 squadrons and 760 guns, which 

"The distribution Were to take part in the contemplated operations, 
of weight inthe the proportional forces allotted to the different 
advance. duties were as follows :— 


For the main attack, to be carried out by the Eastern Force, 
slightly more than one-quarter of the infantry, and less 
than one-quarter of the cavalry and artillery.* 


For the secondary attack, to be carried out by the Western 
Force, one-quarter of the infantry, more than one-quarter 
of the cavalry, and a quarter of the artillery. 


* In the Russian Oficial History Lieutenant-General Rennenkampf's 
detachments are in some places included in the force allotted to the main 
attack, which brings up the total of that force to 86 battalions, 50 squadrons, 
194 guns, or proportionally, to one-third of the infantry, slightly more than 
one-third of the cavalry, and one-quarter of the artillery. 
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For the security of the flanks, under Generals Kossakovski, 
Dembovski and Rennenkampf and Colonel Madritov, 
and of the rear, under General Sobolev, approximately 
one-quarter of the infantry, one-third of the cavalry, and 
nearly one-fifth of the artillery. 


In General Reserve* under the immediate control of the 
commander-in-chief, one-fifth of the infantry, one-seventh 
of the cavalry, and more than one-third of the artillery. 


The orders for the first two days of the advance were explicit, 
though the actual date upon which the movement should begin 
was withheld. At the end of the second day the Eastern Force 
was to be some twenty miles south-east of Mukden.t On the 

same day the Western Force was to be astride the 
deel panei railway between Lin-sheng-pu and Sha-ho-pu, and 
hdvaniee: was to push out advanced guards.t Its main bodies 

and advanced guards were to entrench the positions 
taken up. On General Bilderling’s right, General Dembovski, 
moving down the right bank of the Hun Ho, was to reach the 
vicinity of Chang-tan with his main body in two marches, and 
with his advanced guard was to seize the river crossing at that 
place, where a bridge was to be built and fortifications were to be 
thrown up on either side of the river. 

A circular§ also issued to corps commanders on the 28th Septem- 
ber contained instructions in view of the impending advance and in 
case the Japanese should assume the offensive; those for the 
latter alternative seem to show a certain hesitation even at this 
period in the mind of the commander-in-chief. A large part of this 
order, also, was taken up with a list of duties to be performed and 
precautions to be observed, most of which appear to be so obvious 
that their recapitulation at this stage is somewhat remarkable. On 
the 1st October, however, the commanders were informed by a cipher 
telegram that the advance was tobegin on the 5th,and on the 2nd the 


* In the Russian Oficial History the total reserve is sometimes taken asthe 
total of the troops at the disposal of General Kuropatkin himeelf, tc. the 
General Reserve and the 6th Siberian Corps, or 88 battalions, 26 squadrons, 
326 guns, about one-third of the infantry, one-fifth of the cavalry, and 
nearly half the artillery. 

+ See Plan 30. On the line Tai-chia-miao-tzu—Fei-taun-pu—Pa-chia-tzu, 
with advanced guards at Liu-chien-hu-tun—Ying-pan—Sung-shu-chu-tzu— 
Wang-fu Ling. 

¢ To Chien-liu-tang-kou—Hung-pao-shan—Hsiao-ying-shou-tun. 

§ Also called “Guiding Principles” in the Russian Official History. 
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commander-in-chief issued a lengthy “Order to the Troops of the 
Manchurian Army” which was really an address or proclamation. 
In it the reasons for the prolonged retreat were given, and the 
troops were reminded that the honour of Russia, entrusted to them 
by the Emperor, lay in their hands, and were exhorted to go 
forward to victory. Up to the time of the publication of this 
proclamation considerable secrecy had been observed, at least 
nominally, regarding General Kuropatkin’s intentions, though the 
probability of an advance had been freely discussed in the camps 
for some days. Now there was no reticence about the scheme, and 
rumours began to filter through to Europe, whence, it is only 
reasonable to suppose, they quickly reached Marshal Oyama’s 
head-quarters. 

The clearest conception of General Kuropatkin’s intentions at 
this time is conveyed by the separate operation orders, supple- 
mentary to No. 8 already mentioned, which were not issued till the 
5th October, after the advance had begun, to the commanders of 
the Eastern and Western Forces and some others. 
In these a definite scheme of action was outlined, 
and it will be convenient if a summary of this 
scheme is given at this point before the narrative of the operations 
is commenced. The Eastern Force was, after the preliminary 
advance of the first two days, to attack and envelop the Japanese 
right wing, estimated at two divisions, in the neighbourhood of 
Pien-niu-lu-pu and Pen-hsi-hu. It was stated that the “ideal 
result” of the action of this foree would be attained if the right 
flank of General Kuroki’s army were cut off from its communi- 
cations on the left bank of the Tai-tzu Ho and thrown back 
towards the west. Failing this the Eastern Force was to co- 
operate with the rest of the Russian army in driving the Japanese 
across the Tai-tzu, and, thereafter, either to force that river itself 
and act to the south of it, or to leave a screen on the north bank to 
contain the Japanese driven across, pressing on with its main force 
to assist in a general attack in the neighbourhood of the Yen-tai 
mines. The Western Force under General Bilderling was, on the 
other hand, at first to play a less active part. Its duty was 
principally to act as a containing force and to demonstrate with 
the object of attracting the main strength of the Japanese to 
itself, and so assisting the active enterprise of General Stakelberg. 
It was to move forward in the direction of Yen-tai and to occupy 


and entrench successive positions on its way south. The ideal 
(4726) 8 


Outline of the 
proposed scheme. 
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result in the case of this force would be attained if the Japanese 
were driven by it, assisted by the General Reserve, across the 
Tai-tzu in such disorder as to give an opportunity for the Russians 
to cross that river and continue the action near Liao-yang. General 
Dembovski was to act in conformity with the Western Force, on 
General Bilderling’s right, to operate on either side of the Hun Ho, 
and, if possible, to attack the Japanese on their left flank or rear. 

These orders also contained certain specific cautions to each 
commander. General Stakelberg was enjoined to pay special 
attention to his left, and General Bilderling to his right flank, 
while General Dembovski was also to protect his right. Each 
commander was impressed with the necessity for ensuring success 
from the very first by using every endeavour to act in all cases 
with a superiority of force, was warned that a protracted delay 
would give the Japanese time for preparation and might so 
jeopardize the whole movement, and was reminded of the 
necessity for vigorously pressing any advantage gained, and 
of the value of co-operation. All three commanders were also 
instructed to entrench and to adopt a defensive attitude in case 
the Japanese appeared to be in superior force or if they assumed 
the offensive.* 

The interval between the Eastern and Western Forces was to 
be filled by General Mishchenko’s Trans-Baikal Cossack Brigade, 
and the General Reserve of the army under General Zarubaiev was 
to follow about six miles in rear of the centre, ready to throw its 
weight in any direction. The information concerning the disposi- 
tions of the enemy conveyed in these orders was that there were 
two Japanese divisions in front of General Stakelberg, about six 
divisions in front of General Bilderling,t and that the whole of 
General Oku’s army or three more divisions were between the 


* The relaxation of pressure, in order to take up defensive positions, 
such as is implied in these instructions, hardly seems to fit in with the 
conception of a vigorous offensive. Even if such tactics be possibly 
applicable to the réle contemplated for the Western Force, they do not 
appear to be at all in accordance with the nature of the blow to be delivered 
by General Stakelberg on the east, which, above all, demanded vigorous 
action for success. Indeed, this mention of the possibility of the Eastern 
Force stopping its advance in order to assume the defensive is animadverted 
upon in the Russian Oficial History. It betrays a hint of the same hesitation 
as appears in the first sentence of “Guiding Principles” issued on the 
28th September, and leads the German official historian to doubt General 
Kuropatkin’s real intentious. 

+ Four being in the area Chang-tai-tzu, Sha-ho-tun, Liao-yang, and two 
near the Yeu-tai mines. 
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railway and the Hun Ho. It was explicitly stated that General 
Stakelberg had the superiority of force in the east, while the 
preponderance favoured the Japanese in the centre and west. 
The secret orders sent out to the commanders of forces and 
detachments on the 1st October, which fixed the date of the 
movement for the 5th, were made known con- 
Supposed fidentially to some of their senior officers during 
distribution of h eae dakt d blished to th 
Japanese forces. the next three days, and were published to the 
troops of the Western Force on the 4th. On this 
day the distribution of the Japanese was estimated at Russian 
headquarters to be as follows :— 


On the Japanese left flank, west of the railway, 60 battalions, 
18 to 24 squadrons, 216 guns. 

On the Japanese centre, between the railway and the Yen-tai 
mines, 64 to 72 battalions, 17 to 20 squadrons, 200 guns. 

On the Japanese right flank, in the area between Pien-niu-lu- 
pu and Pen-hsi-hu, 16 to 24 battalions, 12 to 18 guns. 

In General Reserve, behind Sun-chang-tzu or echeloned behind 
the right flank, south of the Tai-tzu and east of Liao- 
yang, about 40 battalions, 


Tn addition, there were known to be detachinents on the extreme 
west, along a line stretching from Chang-tan on the Hun Ho due 
west to the Liao Ho, and to the north of this line. The total 
numbers distributed among the villages in this direction were 
estimated at three battalions, twenty squadrons. 

The Ist Cavalry Brigade under General Akiyama was also 
supposed to be operating in this direction with one infantry regiment, 
seven cavalry regiments, three Latteries of horse artillery, aud near 
the Liao Ho there were reported to be frum six to seven hundred 
Hun-hu-tzu* acting with the Japanese. The head-quarters of 
both Marshal Oyama and General Oku were located near the 
railway some eight miles north of Liao-yang. 

Some of this information had only just been received, and the 
fact that the whole of General Oku’s army seemed to be massed 


* The Hun-hu-tzu are the nomad mounted brigands indigenous to 
Manchuria, who are also known as Khun-guses, Chun-chuses, etc. They are 
professional marauders and useful only for guerilla purposes. They nearly 
always acted with the Japanese against the Russians, but were quite ready 
to carry on their own war whenever they had a chance of cutting up small 
bodies of either of the opposing forces. The Russians were under the 
impression that the neighbourhood of the Liao Ho was specially infested by 
them, and seem rather to have overestimated both their numbers and powers. 
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west of the railway led to certain changes in the Russian 
itinerary arranged for the first two days of the advance in the 
orders already quoted, No. 8. of the 28th September. 

The battlefield upon which the Russians were about to attempt 
to wipe out the memory of past defeats and to restore the lost 
prestige of their arms is remarkable for the variety of its natural 
features. In its broader aspect it reproduces some of the principal 
characteristics of the scene of the conflict at 
Liao-yang inasmuch as its western half consists 
almost entirely of flat ground, whilst the eastern 
half is to a great extent covered with a tangled mass of hills 
which become more and more rugged towards the east. The 
battle proper may be said to have been confined to the area 
bounded on the west and north by the Hun Ho, on the south 
by the Tai-tzu, and on the east by the head-waters of a 
tributary of the Hun which enters that river east of Fu-shun. 
It was between the two tributary rivers running roughly 
parallel in a curve from the south-east to the north-west, the 
Shih-li Ho and the Sha Ho, that the greater part of the fighting 
took place; and it is to the latter stream that the battle owes its 
name. The Russians crossed the Sha Ho on their retreat to the 
north in the early days of September, they recrossed it to attack 
the Japanese almost exactly a month later and after several days’ 
fighting it was to the right bank of the Sha Ho that the great 
bulk of their force finally retired. The division between the plains 
and the mountainous country may be taken roughly as a curved 
line running generally north-east from the Yen-tai mines through 
Putilov Hill on the Sha Ho to Fu-shun on the Hun. Like the 
scenes of some of the earlier fights the battlefield is traversed 
from north to south by the railway which stretches right across 
the flat country. The line is carried on an embankment varying 
from ten to nearly thirty feet in height. Besides being a 
prominent feature in the landscape this embankment interfered 
to a certain extent with the lateral movements of the Russians, 
for any troops crossing it in daylight were much exposed. The 
railway divides the plains into two portions differing slightly in 
character. 

To the west, as far as the Hun Ho, the country is flat, changing 
near and beyond that river to a series of low rolling sand dunes 
which increase in height and definition towards the north. Here 
and there the plain swells almost imperceptibly without affording 


The Sha Ho 
battlefield. 
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any favourable positions for artillery. When the battle was fought 
the narvest was uearly over, and the sharp pointed kao-liang 
stubble, while giving no cover, impeded the action 
of the cavalry at all times and by night con- 
siderably hampered the movements of infantry. 
Where the crops were down it was in many places possible for a 
man lying down to obtain a clear field of fire of some thousand 
yards only limited by the villages and graveyards; but where 
the harvest had not been gathered or was stacked troops could 
move over the plain quite unseen. So much was this the case 
that during the operations of the first three days of the battle 
the commander of the Japanese Second Army, the divisional 
generals and in some cases even the brigadiers were forced to 
rely almost entirely on reports for information as to the move- 
ments of their own men. The chief feature of this portion of the 
field is the number of villages of a nature to exert some tactical 
influence on the operations with which it is studded. These 
hamlets consist of clusters of houses, stoutly constructed of sun- 
dried bricks or mud and usually standing within enclosure walls 
of similar material from four to nine feet in height and from 
twenty to twenty-eight inches in thickness. The walls form 
the protection of the villagers against the not infrequent attacks 
of the Hun-hu-tzu. They are not bulletproof at close range 
except when frozen, but can be easily strengthened and placed in 
a state of defence. Very often the actual buildings are hidden 
amongst trees. In a country devoid of natural features these 
small strongholds, especially those which cover the easiest river 
crossings, naturally become the centres of defence and attack. 
They were the foci of much fighting. In most ways admirably 
suited for defence, they possess in many cases a weak feature in 
their local graveyards, which are usually within short range of 
the enclosure walls and afford good cover for an attack. 

To the east of the railway and of the Mandarin Road which 
runs parallel to it and as far north as the Sha Ho the flat country 
extends for a mile or two away from the road. It differs from the 
plain on the west in being generally of a more rolling nature. 
Here the ground is folded in a series of undula- 
tions, some sandy and some with rocky outcrops 
which would afford good fields of fire to infantry. 
There is also an irregular chain of knolls running roughly north 
and south, too narrow for artillery positions, but useful as 


West of 
the railway. 
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the railway. 
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observing stations. The rock is too near the surface on these 
hills for proper entrenchments to be made, and it is stated that 
the Russians holding them suffered heavily from the Japanese 
artillery fire in consequence. Further north, between tiie Sha Ho 
and the Hun Ho, the belt of flat country again sinks to a level 
featureless plain dotted with villages, and extends much further to 
the east until it is encroached upon by the outlying spurs of the 
hills lying in that direction. 

In both portions of the flat country described, the only obstacles 
to mancuvre are the rivers and streains which run in winding 
courses from the hills on the east towards the Liao Ho. When not 
in flood they are all fordable, as far as depth is concerned, at very 

many places, though the hills are here so close that 
The rivers, the water rises very quickly. But the difficulties 

caused by the muddy bottom and the steepness 
of the approach down the banks to water-level render crossing 
no easy matter for vehicles, except by the so-called roads. Even 
there the ramps are so steep as greatly to hamper the passage 
of guns or wagons. At the time of the battle the water-level 
was some twelve to twenty feet below the surrounding plain, and 
there was usually space for infantry to march or for reserves to 
be concealed on each side of the water. The Shih-li Ho was about 
thirty feet wide, had a sandy bottom, and was everywhere 
fordable, but the banks were steep and the approaches tu the 
fords had not been properly prepared. The bed of this river was 
used as a covered line of advance for the Russian artillery. 
The Sha Ho was only some eighty feet across west of the railway, 
but widened out to nearly one hundred and fifty yards lower down 
near Ta-tung-shan-pu. The bottom was boggy, and the fords had 
to be laid with fascines. South of the Sha Ho was a tributary 
which crossed under the railway about three miles south of Sha-ho 
station. Its bed was very swampy, and west of the railway was 
much used as cover by the Russian infantry. Upon this stream 
were four old Chinese masonry bridges.* The Hun Ho was a 
larger river of very varying breadth, and the current flowed more 
swiftly. West of the railway its width was about fifty yards, and 
it increased to about two hundred and thirty yards near Su-ku- 
chia-pu. The banks were steep, like those of the other rivers, and 
patches of thick scrub on them assisted to give cover from view. 


* At Pan-chiao-pu, Hung-pao-shan, Ning-kuan-tun, and just north of 
Hu-chia-ku-chia-tzu. 
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East of a line between the Yen-tai mines and Fu-shun, ag 
already mentioned, the character of the country is much changed. 
The tributary streams which intersect this hilly region in every 
direction are more of the nature of mountain torrents than 

anything else, and are only of importance as 


The hilly obstacles during rain, after which they quickly 
eA subside. The hills themselves become more 


mountainous in character as their distance from 
the Hun valley increases. Indeed, so rugged are they near Pien- 
niu-lu-pu that any movement across country is difficult for 
infantry and almost impossible for other arms. Such is the 
nature of the region across which the Russian main attack was 
to be delivered. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tue BATTLE OF THE SHA Ho—GENERAL OUTLINE—THE OPERA- 
TIONS FROM THE 5TH TO THE 9TH OcTOBER—THE RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE—THE RussIAN ADVANCE IS NOT PRESSED—THE 
JAPANESE CONCENTRATION—THE EscaPE OF THE UMEZAWA 
BriGADE—THE Russian EasTERN FORCE OCCUPIES PIEN- 
NIU-LU-PU AND ATTACKS PEN-HSI-HU—MaRSHAL OyaAMa’s 
ORDERS FOR THE OFFENSIVE ON THE 10TH OCTOBER. 


(Plans 30 and 31.) 


Dawn on Wednesday the 5th October found the Russian army 
ready for advance. On that day began the movement by which 
General Kuropatkin hoped to win back for his country all that 
had been lost during the previous eight months. In spite of a 
series of defeats and notwithstanding a retreat 
The advance of —_ almost, uninterrupted since the previous February, 
the Russian 3 
Rae the Russian forces had turned at bay and were 
starting on their first great forward movement 
of the war in good spirits. The order for a general advance 
had been hailed by all ranks with enthusiasm, and a soldierly 
animation prevailed throughout the army, as, with bands playing 
and colours flying, nearly a quarter of a million men set out 
to retrieve the disasters which had dogged them since the outset 
of the campaign. 

The struggle which was to ensue may be considered to have 
lasted from the 5th to the 18th October. And during this period 
the fighting, though intermittent, was, especially during the last 
week, practically continuous over the whole front of forty miles. 
More perhaps even than in the case of the battle 
of Liavo-yang is it necessary to preface the account 
of the details of this action with a short outline 
of its general course. 

From Wednesday the 5th, until Saturday the 8th October, the 
Russian advance progressed according to the pre-arranged plan 


General outline 
of the battle. 
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but slowly and without noteworthy incident. The Japanese, 
whilst concentrating, remained on the watch, practically passive. 

During Sunday the 9th the forward movement of the Russian 
Eastern Force was checked by the Japanese at Pen-hsi-hu and 
the passes north-west of it, to the vicinity of which places the 
exposed Umezawa Brigade at Pien-niu-lu-pu had fallen back 
under cover of darkuess ; and the Russians were forced to strengthen 
the gap between their wings by moving up some of the General 
Reserve. On the 10th October the Russians halted all along 
their line, and the Japanese resolved to assume the offensive 
themselves. Their attack, confined to the centre and west, began 
on the following day and continued through the night, with the 
result that they captured Double Horned and Temple Hills in 
the centre while still managing to hold up the Russian main 
attack being carried out by the Eastern Force. Next day, 
Wednesday the 12th October, the Japanese, while still keeping 
back the Russian Eastern Force, drove back the Western Force 
astride the Sha, and in the centre captured Nan Shan. This 
gave the coup de grdce to the Russian offensive. 

The 13th October saw the Russian Eastern Force ordered to 
retreat. On the same day, in the centre, the Japanese captured 
Lo-ta Shan, while the 4th Siberian Corps was driven across the 
Sha Ho. On the following day—the 14th—fighting was confined 
chiefly to the western portion of the battlefield, where the balance 
of success was decidedly with the Japanese. By the end of the 
day the Russians were maintaining their hold on the southern 
bank of the Sha Ho only on one short strip of their whole front. 

For the next two days, the 12th and 16th, fighting centred 
almost entirely round the eastern limit of this strip—Putilov and 
One Tree Hills. These points were captured by the Japanese 
on Sunday the 16th, but next morning found them again in 
Russian hands. Although desultory and unimportant actions took 
place at intervals until the end of the month the battle was now 
at an end. The Russians, still holding Putilov and One Tree 
Hills on the Japanese side of the river, procecded to take up 
winter quarters on the right bank of the Sha Ho. 

To turn to the narrative: the movement of the Russians had 
to some extent been anticipated by a reconnaissance carried out 
on the 4th October by General Mishchenko, who, feeling his 
way towards the south-east, had driven off a small Japanese 
detachment and advanced to within three miles of the Yen-tai 
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mines, in the vicinity of which he estimated the enemy’s strength 
at one division. But it was on the 5th that the main advance 
began. On the evening of the 6th General Dem- 
bovski’s detachment on the extreme right was 
near Ta-wang-kuan-pu,* by which time the Xth 
and XVIIth Corps, which constituted the bulk of the Western 
Force, were on the line appointed in the order of the 28th Septem- 
ber. The latter corps lay in two groups covered by one advanced 
guard, an arrangement reversed in the case of the Xth Corps whose 
main body was concentrated and covered by two advanced guards.t 
The right flank of these two corps was watched by a mixed 
detachment under Colonel Stakhovich} while touch was maintained 
with General Dembovski by means of General Vladimir Grekov’s 
cavalry echeloned to the right rear of the XVIIth Corps. On the 
left of the Xth Corps was General Mishchenko’s cavalry which 
had fallen back after its reconnaissance, and was now on the left 
bank of the Sha Ho near One Tree Hill. 

The Eastern Force under General Stakelberg had also 


The 5th and 
6th of October. 


* According to the original order of 28th September for the advance, 
this detachment should have now been just north of Chang-tan ; but owing 
to the intelligence, received about the time that it started, that nearly the 
whole of General Oku’s army was massed west of the railway, a move so far 
forward was considered too risky. The original order was therefore 
countermanded by General Kuropatkin himself on the 5th, and General 
Dembovski was instructed to leave his main body higher up the Hun Ho on 
the right bank, and to reconnoitre to the south-west. The advanced guard 
was to cross to the left bank, and a pontoon bridge was to be built a few 
miles higher up at Su-hu-chia-pu which was to be fortified and used as an 
advanced base. Subsequent operations were to depend upon the information 
received as to the movements of the Japanese, but if all went well, General 
Dembovski was to cross to the left of the Hun Ho and join General Bilder- 
ling. As late as the morning of the 6th, however, this detachment was still 
on the right bank and only ten miles south-west of Mukden. 

+ See Plan 30. The detailed disposition was as follows :— 

XVIIth Corps. Right Group, Ist Brigade 3rd Infantry Division at 
Ta-liang-tun. 
Left Group, 35th Infantry Division at Lin-sheng-pu. 
Advanced Guard, 2nd Brigade 3rd Infantry Division at Hung-ling- 
pu and Liu-san-chia-tzu. 
Xth Corps. Main Body near Sha-ho-pu. 
Right Advanced Guard, 2nd Brigade 31st Infantry Division with 
three batteries and one squadron at Hung-pao-shan under 
General Ryabinkin. 
Left Advanced Guard, Ist Brigade 3lst Infantry Division at Ho- 
shang-kou under General Mau. 
Advanced detachments were pushed out by each advanced guard. 

$ At Chung-lu-yen-tai. Five squadrons of the 52nd (Nyejin) Dragoons, 

the lst Battalion of the 11th (Pskov) Regiment and two guna. 
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succeeded in carrying out its programme for the two days. It had 
started on the 5th of October in three columns, the 1st Siberian 
Corps on the right, the 2nd Siberian Corps in the centre, and the 
3rd Siberian Corps on the left. On account of the distance to be 
marched the advanced guard of the last-named corps had been 
sent on ahead from Fu-shun on the 4th, and, to avoid congestion 
on the road south of that place, one division of this corps had 
moved the same day some nine miles to the south. Ly the 
evening of the 6th the Eastern Force was almost on the same 
alignment as the Western Force, although separated from it by a 
gap of some twelve miles.* The Siberian Cossack Division, which 
was acting independently under Gencral Samsonov, had pushed as 
far south as Tung-kou on the Sha Ho while a detachment under 
Colonel Druzhininf was some seven miles south-east of it. In touch 
with these two forces further to the south was General Rennenkampf 
on the Tai-tzu Ho. The corps of the General Reserve—tlhe Ist, and 
4th Siberian—were now south of the Hun Ho. 

Although these movements were practically unopposed, the 
attention of the Japanese, whatever had been their suspicions based 
on secret intelligence, had been aroused as early as the 4th by the 
Russian activity in the neighbourhovd of Chang-tan, where a body 
of three hundred cavalry had been observed. Further to the east 
a more formidable force had been located whose strength was 
reported to he two thousand cavalry with six guns. It was evident, 
therefore, that some important development was taking place; but 
the information at Marshal Oyaia’s disposal was apparently not 
yet sufficiently definite to warrant any change in his dispositions, 

By the evening of the 6th, however, the Japanese commander- 
in-chief had something more tangible to go upon. On that 
Situation of the date, although two sinall reconnoitriug detach- 
Japanese First ments from the Japanese First Army succeeded 
Army on the in reaching Tu-men-tzuf and Double Horned 
Sel Qetober, Hill,§ a comparatively strong force of a brigade 
and a battery, which attempted to occupy Shuang-tzu Shan just 
east of the latter, was forced to retire without achieving its 

* From west to east the line occupied was Hsiu-chia-tai—Tai-chia-miao- 
tzu—Fei-tsun-pu—Pan-miao Ling—Pa-chia-tzu. Advanced guards were 
about four miles to the front. 

+ Two battalions of infantry, three detachments of mounted scouts, one 
squadron of cavalry, and a half-company of sappers. 

{ Six miles north-east of the Yen-tai coal mines. 


§ San-kuai-shih Shan. This hill received from the Russians the name 
of Double Horned Hill from the two peaks which rose from the top. 
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object. ‘A detachment of the Second Ary, also, came into touch 
with General Stakhovich’s cavalry near Ta-tung-shan-pu on the 
Sha Ho, while the reports which kept coming in all day long 
to the First Army made it clear that a general advance of the 
enemy had begun. The latter army was more affected by the 
general trend of the supposed development than the other two, for 
it was obvious that the Umezawa Brigade at Pien-niu-lu-pu was 
now practically isolated and in considerable danger.* In fact the 
time had come when a decision had at once to be made between 
withdrawing the exposed brigade or moving the remainder of the 
First Army to its assistance. It was, however, impossible for that 
army to advance unsupported, and General Kuroki, taking into 
consideration the whole strategical situation, decided that General 
Umezawa must fall back in the direction of Pen-hsi-hu. 

So far, then, General Kuropatkin’s plans had met with a 
considerable degree of success. The communications of the 
Japanese First Army were threatened and its right flank detach- 
ment was in danger of being cut off. Moreover, beyond the fact 

that the greater part of the Russian forces had 
The 7th October. crossed the Hun Ho on its southward march, but 
Inactivity of littl k he J And hi 
the Russians, ittle was known to the Japanese. And yet this 

was the moment selected by the Russian com- 
mander to suspend his advance, and to begin the construction of 
one of those defensive positions which played such an important 
part in his tactics¢ Instead of pressing his advantage General 

* On the Japanese maps available at the time Pien-niu-lu-pu was shown 
as lying due east of Yen-tai village, <¢., some five miles nearer the Japanese 
main forces than was really the case. When the Umezawa Brigade was sent 
there its distance from the general line of the Japanese armies was not realized. 

+ The Russian Western Force between the 6th and 10th October con- 
structed three main entrenched positions or lines at its halting places on the 
way south. These lines were roughly parallel, and extended across the railway 
and the Mandarin Road. Of these lines the northernmost ran from Ssu-fan- 
tai on the west through La-mu-tun on the Sha Ho, thence bifurcating into 
two lines, one through Sha-ho-pu and the other ending at Chang-ling-tzu. 
Proceeding south, the next line was from the Sha Ho on the west through 
Pan-chiao-pu on the Mandarin Road to Mang-chia-fen on the east. The 
southernmost line ran from the Sha Ho on the west through Yen-tao-niu-lu 
and Shih-li-ho to Ying-pan ou the east. To obviate unnecessary reference 
to, and repetition of, the names of the villages through which these lines ran, 
they will be generally referred to in the text as the “rear,” the “intermediate,” 
and the “ front” entrenched lines respectively. : 

In addition to these three lines, the 6th Siberian Corps, also, on the 9th 
October constructed defences, and after the retreat of the Western Force on 
the 12th October entrenchments were thrown up to the north of the Sha 
Ho. These do not require any special nomenclature since there can be no 
confusion about them. 
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Kuropatkin ordered the Western Force to spend the whole of the 
7th entrenching the position occupied on the previous day, and the 
advanced guards were instructed that in the event of an attack 
the Japanese were to be met on the line then held.* The opposing 
armies now began to come in contact. During the day two 
squadrons of Ural Cossacks, sent forward from the advanced guard 
of the Xth Corps, encountered some Japanese some two miles to 
the south of Shih-li-ho. Two companies of infantry, a scout 
detachment, and four guns came up to the assistance of the 
Russian cavalry, and the Japanese retired. But when a Cossack 
patrol sent in information that four battalions of Japanese were 
advancing to the attack the Russians fell back. 

The Eastern Force was hardly less inactive. The advanced 
guard of the 3rd Siberian Corps, it is true, pushed forward some 
four or five miles with its right flank on the Sha Ho and its left 
protected by General Samsonov’scavalry. But in spite of the fact 
that the day was given up entirely to reconnaissance, no trust- 
worthy information was obtained, and even of the main object of 
the reconnaissance—the enemy’s position at Pien-niu-lu-pu—most 
contradictory news was received. Thus, while the commander of 
the 2nd Siberian Corps ascertained that there were no large 
bodies of the enemy about Pien-niu-lu-pu, the 3rd Siberian Corps 
was delayed by news brought in by an officer's patrol to the 
effect that three Japanese divisions and fifty guns were in the 
valley immediately south of it. 

As regards the General Reserve, the Ist Corps remained in its 
position with an advanced guard pushed out to the Sha Ho.f The 
4th Siberian Corps moved southwards some seven miles until it 
filled the centre of the gap between the two wings of the Russian 
forces, and its advanced guard was south of that river. To some 
extent, therefore, this corps lost its character as a reserve.$ The 
6th Siberian Corps, crossing the River Hun, bivouacked to the 
right rear of the XVIIth Corps. Except for these movements the 
whole army remained halted throughout the 7th. 

The day however had not been wholly without incident. The 
captive balloon ‘Field Marshal Gurko’ which was attached to the 

* From west to east on the line of villages Chung-lu-yen-tai—Pan-chiao- 
pu—Ning-kuan-tun—Mang-chia-fen. 

+ Liu-fan-tun. ~ 

$ General Mau’s detachment, which had previously formed the left 


advanced guard of the Xth Corps, was now placed under the orders of the 
commander of the 4th Siberian Corpe of the General Reserve. 
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Xth Corps was carried off by a gust of wind. At first it was 
carried southward towards the Japanese lines, but being caught by 
another current it disappeared in a north-easterly direction, much 
to the secret delight of the staff officers who had to make daily 
ascents, often without being able to see anything. Some time later 
it was reported that a balloon had been seen travelling over Lake 
Baikal, where it caused considerable alarm as it was at first 
believed to belong to the Japanese. 

This respite granted by General Kuropatkin allowed the 
Japanese Second and Fourth Armies time to concentrate in 
preparation for the storm which was evidently brewing in the 
north. The reports received from the First Army, from Chinese 

spies,* and from Europe had tended to show that an 
beer iuitada important movement was on foot; but since it 
Gonéentration. was also known that the Russians were throwing 

up field works there could not even yet be any 
certainty as to their future movements. On oue point, however, 
Marshal Oyama’s mind had been made up, and that was that he 
would not passively await attack. He had not as yet felt warranted 
in undertaking an offensive battle; but he absolutely refused to 
adopt the tactics employed by the Russians at Liao-yang. Attack 
was to be met by attack, for to anticipate and upset his enemy’s 
operations offered the surest hope of success. This decision of 
Marshal Oyama caused the Sha Ho to develop into an action of 
somewhat of the nature of a great encounter battle. 

On the morning of the 7th October he issued the following 
orders :— 


(1) Information from various sources seems to show that the 
Russians are preparing to attack. 

The enemy in front of the First Japanese Army began 

to advance on the 4th, and on the 6th he was on the line 


* The Japanese employed spies freely and, although they dealt summarily 
with those of the enemy caught in disguise within their lines, they fully 
recognized and viewed in an honourable light the courage required for such 
work. On the 7th October a patrol of the 3rd Squadron of the Ist Orenburg 
Cossacks while out reconnoitring discovered under a stone an envelope 
addressed to “The Russian Army in Manchuria.” This was found to 
contain a letter written in Russian by an officer of the Japanese staff 
narrating the capture and execution of a scout of the Russian 284th 
(Chembar) Regiment who had been caught in Chinese dress within the 
Japanese lines. The writer expressed on behalf of the Japanese army the 
warmest admiration for the gallantry displayed by this victim to the rules 
of war.—A. Meshetich, Handbook for Scout Detachments, p. 120. 
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from the height north of Kang-ta-jen-shan* to Mang- 
chia-fen. 

In front of the Fourth and Second Armies the enemy 
reached the line Pan-chiao-pu to Ta-tai (North of Ta- 
tung-shan-pu). 

The strength of the enemy is uncertain, but about six 
divisions are in front of the First Army. 

(2) I wish to concentrate as much as possible, so as to be able 
to assume the offensive at any time if required. 


(3) The First Army is to concentrate on the line from Mien- 
hua-pu to the coal mines. 


(4) The Second and Fourth Armies are to concentrate as 
close as possible to the line they are now occupying on 
the right bank of the Tai-tzu. 


(5) The 3rd and 11th Kobi Brigades, head-quarters of the 1st 
Artillery Brigade, and the 14th Artillery Regiment which 
is at present attached to the Fourth Army should be 
ready to come under my direct command. 


These orders had been to some exteut anticipated in the First 
Army, while in the Second Army General Oku within half 
an hour of their receipt issued to his divisional commanders the 
necessary instructions for carrying them into effect. During the 
day the 6th Division was drawn in from the 
centre of his front line and placed in rear of 
it,f the remaining divisions being extended to 
right and left so as to cover the ground thus vacated. By evening 
the commander of the 4th Division had his 7th Brigade holding a 
front of about three miles, with its right resting on the Sha Ho 
and an advanced post of one or two battalions and two squadrons 
of the 4th Cavalry Regiment out to the front.t The remainder of 
the division, including a captured battery of 6-inch howitzers, was 
in rear.§ To the east the 3rd Division continued the line as 
far as the left of the 5th Division of the Fourth Army. The 
3rd Artillery Regiment and a battery of captured field guns were 
in rear of the right flank. In front of this division a battalion of 
infantry and a section of the 3rd Cavalry Regiment had been 


The movements 
of the Japanese. 


* Two and a half miles north of Pien-niu-lu-pu. 
+ Between Shang-kany-tzu aud Ya-lav-i-tan. 

} At Hsiao-kuan-yin-ko. 

§ Near Ho-kung-pu. 
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pushed out five miles to the front.* During the day it was 
attacked by a force of about a battalion and a battery and forced 
half-way back to its division. Before night, however, the Russians 
withdrew, and the Japanese advanced detachment then reoccupied 
its former position.t The divisional reserve, which consisted of 
four battalions,t was near Yo-chia-pu. The 13th Artillery 
Regiment was some three miles further west. 

Further east the Fourth Army, to which the 14th Artillery 
Regiment was attached, kept up communication with the First 
Army; while, for a General Reserve, the 3rd and 11th Kobi 
Brigades, the 15th Artillery Regiment, the 4th Regiment of Foot 
Artillery, and the 2nd Independent Battalion of Foot Artillery 
were assembled under Major-General Uchiyama on the left, bank 
of the Tai-tzu, immediately north of the town of Liao-yang. 

The only Japanese unit outside this pale of concentration was 
the Umezawa Brigade, and the inaction of the Russians enabled it 
to retreat unmolested. The order to retire reached General 
Umezawa on the morning of the 7th, but as his outposts 

were in touch with the advanced guards of 
Escape.of. the the Eastern Force he decided that it would 
Umezawa Brigade. 4 _ : 3 ; 

be wiser to remain at Pien-niu-lu-pu until 
nightfall. Under cover of darkness he was fortunate enough to 
slip away without a shut being fired at him and reached Li-shu- 
ti-hsia early on the 8th. Thence he threw the 1st Guard Kobi 
Regiment and two guns into Pen-hsi-hu which had hitherto been 
garrisoned by only a battalion of the 39th Kobi Regiment, and 
distributed the remainder of his very weak force between that 
village and the Tu-men-tzu Ling. The Umezawa Brigade could 
now serve as a guard to the right of the First Army, and as a 
further protection General Kuroki moved the 12th Division 
towards that pass, while the Guard Division began to concentrate 
some six miles west of it.§ 

The 7th of October had now passed. At the close of that day 
General Kuropatkin’s infantry presented an unbroken front to the 
enemy, but the leading troops of his right wing were not more 
than twenty miles south of the Hun Ho. Throughout the day the 
huge Russian force had stretched across the wide Manchurian 


* Towards Ta-tung-shan-pu. 

+ Russian patrols also reported the presence of Japanese at Erh-tai-tzu 
and Ta-tung-shan-pu. 

} The 33rd Regiment and one battalion of the 18th Regiment. 

§ At Chang-hai-tun. 
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plains like a giant’s arm, curving in the hillier region towares 
the east to the semblance of a colossal hand from whose clutch 

the exposed brigade of General Umezawa had 
leap one seemed powerless to escape. But the germs of 

tactical paralysis had once again been at work, 
and by evening the whole mighty limb lay nerveless and inert. 
Though the Russian troops had indeed approached their enemy 
along the whole front, with the exception of some insignificant 
skirmishes nothing more tangible than trench work had been 
effected. Once again was a strange lethargy to delay the Russians; 
once again was Marshal Oyama to show the value of a quick, bold 
and enterprising offensive. 

The advance of the Russian Western Force had been suspended, 
and the 8th of October was also spent in trench work. As regards 
the Eastern Force, it will be scen that, although the troops had 
rested on the 7th, their movements on the following day were not 
characterized by any great vigour. The day was 
devoted to closing the main bodies of the various 
corps upon their advanced guards with a view to 
delivering an attack upon Pien-niu-lu-pu with overwhelming force 
upon the 9th; and in order to render success more certain the ad- 
vanced troops were strongly reinforced with artillery. Unfortunately 
for General Stakelberg his prey had already escaped him, though 
he had the satisfaction of being able to occupy General Umezawa’s 
abandoned trenches without firing a shot.* No report of this 
success, however, reached General Kuropatkin, a fact which was 
to have a malign influence upon the operations of the morrow. 
On the extreme left of the Russian line of battle a minor success 
was gained at the village of Wei-ning-ying, which was occupied by 
General Rennenkampf after a sharp action. On leaving San-chia- 
tzu one squadron had been sent by General Liubavin to the left 
bank of the Tai-tzu with the intention of taking the Japanese in 
reverse, while General Petrov, who commanded the infantry 
advanced guard, marched to the attack along the right bank, 
followed by General Ekk with the main body. At first sight the 
village appeared to be unoccupied, but on the Cossacks attempting 
to recross the river to take possession they were met by a heavy 

% 


The 8th 
of October. 


* By nightfall the Eastern Force was occupying the positions shown on 
Plan 31 as “ Russian Troops on the morning of the 9th October.” A brigade 
of the 4th Siberian Corps was attached to the 3rd Siberian Corps, to 
reinforce the turning movement against the enemy’s right. 
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rifle fire. A footing was soon gained upon the right bank, and 
a battery of Frontier Guard Artillery which accompanied the 
cavalry came into action under cover of some mud walls at a range 
of 500 yards. The flank of the defence was then turned, and upon 
the appearance of Russian infantry upon the height to the east 
the Japanese were forced to retire to Pen-hsi-hu, but not until they 
had inflicted considerable loss upon the 214th (Mokshan) Regiment.* 
During this action General Rennenkampf’s force had come in 
touch with that of General Samsonov, which had cleared the 
Japanese out of the valley running north-west from Wei-ning-ying. 
The casualties in General Rennenkampf’s force amounted to 
nine killed and forty-six wounded. 

In the course of the day the following encouraging telegram 
from army head-quarters had been circulated among the Russian 
troops :— 


“From information received from various sources the 
condition of the Japanese forces is anything but brilliant. The 
troops are suffering greatly from cold, owing to the lack of 
warm clothes, and especially of boots. According to reports 
many regiments are left almost entirely without officers. 
There is an outbreak of disease (typhoid). The financial 
condition of the country is almost critical.” 


General Kuropatkin’s optimism would have been legitimately 
increased had he received early tidings of the occupation of 
Pien-niu-lu-pu. Unfortunately, however, he was still ignorant 
of it as late as the evening of the 8th, when he dispatched a 

telegramf to General Stakelberg telling him to 
Generals 3 confine his operations to the capture of that 
Kuropatkin’s ; 
enutiGi. village. This was followed up by a second 
telegram,t from which it is evident that General 
Kuropatkin had no intention of hurrying on the advance :-— 


“If the enemy should have evacuated his forward position 
to-day, or should do so during to-night, I still do not consider 


* Colonel Kvitka, Journal @un Cosaque du Transbaikal, p. 281, etc., hasan 
account of this action. He attributes a great part of the Russian success to 
the artil.ery of the Frontier Guards, but states that they expended 96 rounds 
out of the 170 which were carried in the limbers, Wei-ning-ying was 
probably the right of a Japanese observation line holding the line of the 
stream from that village to Chao-kou-kou. 

+ These telegrams were not received by General Stakelberg until the 
following morning. 
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that our preparations, particularly with regard to the co-opera- 
tion of General Rennenkampf and the 4th Siberian Corps, are 
sufticiently advanced to justify us in attacking the main posi- 
tion on the 9th; I therefore decide upon the 10th as the day 
for the attack upon the principal position. If we meet with 
great difticulties, either from the country or from the resistance 
of the enemy, it will be wise to devote several days to these 
attacks.” 


The same caution characterized his instructions to the Western 
Force. The commanders of the Xth and XVIIth Corps were 
informed, through General Bilderling on the night of the 8th or 
the morning of the 9th, that the main attack by the Eastern Force 
was not to be carried out till the 10th, and that :— 

“,.. The commander-in-chief considers that the main 
bodies of the Xth and XVIIth Corps should occupy the line of 
the advanced guards, and that the latter should be pushed 
forward a little further in order to prevent the enemy from 
reinforcing the troops which are opposing our left wing. 
This movement to be completed to-day if the troops are 
ready, and in that case the advanced guards should move 
to the line Wu-li-chieh—Fan-chia-tun, but should be careful 
not to become involved in serious fighting.” 


At the most, therefore, the main bodies of General Bilderling’s 
two corps were to move about three miles further south on the 
9th, and their leading troops were not to go more than two miles. 

Thus, during the 8th October the Eastern Force occupied Pien- 
niu-lu-pu without fighting, and the Western Force remained 
inactive. The escape of the Umezawa Brigade is an unmistakable 
symptom of that lack of dash which had already begun to 

mar the chances of eventual success for the 
opr anten Russian offensive. Even granting that General 

Stakelberg was hampered by the difficult country 
and inaccurate maps, the fact still remains that reconnaissances 
had been pushed up already to within rifle shot of Pien-niu-lu-pu, 
and the country around that village should have ceased to be terra 
incognita to the Russians. The moral effect of the capture of the 
Umezawa Brigade would have been out of all proportion even to 
the substantial number of Japanese prisoners that might have 
been taken, and such a chance of attacking an isolated force was 
not likely to recur. As regards General Kuropatkin’s share in 


(4726) r2 
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the day’s doings, it is certainly difficult to see what influence the 
measures enjoined by his dispatch to General Bilderling could 
have had upon the Japanese plans, and inasmuch as he was clearly 
not well posted in the progress of events, it is questionable whether 
he was well advised in attempting to exercise so close a control 
over General Stakelberg’s movements. 

The instructions received by General Stakelberg on the 
morning of Sunday the 9th October were, generally speaking, in 
accordance with a decision he had arrived at himself the previous 
evening, namely, to occupy positions of readiness for a decisive 

advance. He, therefore, decided to carry out his 
fasion tants original intention of seizing the passes north-west 
aaatard flank. of Pen-hsi-hu* with the 1st and 3rd Siberian 

Corps, leaving the 2nd Siberian Corps in reserve. 
General Samsonov with his cavalry was to move directly upon 
Pen-hsi-hu itself ; General Rennenkampf, who had been temporarily 
placed under the orders of General Stakelberg, was to operate 
to the south and south-east; and General M. Grekov’s cavalryt 
was to keep up communication with the Western Force. 

Notwithstanding the favouring slowness of the Russian 
movements and General Umezawa’s escape from his dangerous 
situation at Pien-niu-lu-pu, General Kuroki still had considerable 
cause for anxiety. The Russian cavalry had crossed the Tai-tzu ; 

the line of communication was in danger; and 
oe oe the important villages of Pen-hsi-hu and Chiao- 
communications. tu, with their stores of food and material, appeared 

to be at the mercy of the enemy. Pen-hsi-hu 
had been reinforced; but Chiao-tou, where there was no more than 
a company of infantry, must almost inevitably fall if the enemy 
chose to make a dash for it. In the meanwhile the commandant 
of the latter village was doing his best with the small force at his 
disposal. Three roads led from Pen-hsi-hu towards Chiao-tou, and 
at each of the passes by which they crossed the hills he posted a 
few men. He also armed all the available men of the Auxiliary 
Transport Service with captured rifles, and with this extemporized 
garrison he calmly awaited attack, knowing that reinforcements 
were hurrying to his aid, and that if anything were to delay the 
Russian movements all might yet be well. A draft for regiments 

* Cheng-kou Ling, Tu-men-tzu Ling, and Ta Ling. 


+ Three squadrons Primorsk Dragoons and three squadrons Frontier 
Guard Cavalry. 
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at the front was on its way from Lien-shan-kuan,* and General 
Nishi had dispatched a staff officer with three hundred men 
collected from the line of communication. The 5th Kobi Brigade, 
too, which had recently landed at An-tung, was making forced 
marches to assist in the defence. Though neither of these last 
two forces could arrive for some time, help was also coming from 
the First Army. At 9.20 a.m. the commander of the 12th Division 
was ordered to leave such troops as might be necessary in his 
present positiont and to hasten with the remainder of his division 
to drive back the Russians in the direction of the Ta Ling; and at 
2 p.m., when further reports of Russian activity came in, the 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade was sent off to Chiao-tou. When this order was 
received at brigade head-quarters the 16th Cavalry Regiment was 
absent on a reconnaissance, but the 15th Cavalry Regiment, less 
one squadron, and the machine guns started off, followed some 
hours later by the remainder of the brigade. 

General Rennenkampf, however, had no immediate intention 
of attacking Chiao-tou, and on the morning of the 9th con- 
tinued his advance against Pen-hsi-hu. The position occupied by 
the Japanese from Ming Shan through Shih Shan, covering Pen- 
General hsi-hu was undoubtedly a strong one. The ridge 
Rennenkampf's 8 high generally, attaining in Ming Shan an 
attack on elevation of two thousand feet above the river, 
Een hat ha. while the northern and eastern slopes are in 
places very nearly vertical walls of rock. The front is generally 
broken and rugged, and this feature seems to have dissuaded the 
Russians from any night attack. The two peaks dominated the 
position, but from a defender’s point of view were open to the 
objection that they only afforded space for insignificant garrisons. 
The slopes between the two peaks are for the most part convex, 
and the Japanese placed their trenches some distance behind the 
crest line. The River Tai-tzu was everywhere fordable, the water 
in most places being about waist deep. 

At dawn the cavalry under General Liubavin, headed by the 
Argun Cossacks, recrossed to the south bank of the Tai-tzu, wuile 
the infantry advanced down the north bank against Shih Shan and 
Ming Shan. General Rennenkampf superintended the operations 
from the neighbourhood of Wei-ning-ying. The slender garrison 

* Due south ; see Strategical Map 4. 


+ Four battalions of infantry, one troop of cavalry, and one battery of 
artillery were left in position east of Mien-hua-kou. 
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of Pen-hsi-hu was far too weak for the length of front to be held 
and could not hope to do more than delay the hostile advance. 
On the summit of Ming Shan was a detachment of thirty men 
who were cut off from help and had practically no way of retreat. 
From this point, as well as from Shih Shan, the field of fire was bad, 
for the approaches were steep and rugged; but since these two 
heights commanded the remainder of the position it was important 
to deny them to the enemy. Between the two peaks short 
isolated trenches had been hastily thrown up on skilfully selected 
sites, and the two guns were posted about the centre of the line. 
In rear of the position the ground fell sharply, but the Japanese 
were at first almost without reserves, and no advantage could be 
taken of this cover. Weak piquets were posted on the hills 
south of the river, and when they retired across a bridge of boats 
into Pen-hsi-hu on the approach of the Russian cavalry the 
latter were enabled to command the interior of the Japanese 
defences from the high ground on the left of the river, and two 
guns which were brought into action by General Liubavin took 
the Japanese artillery in reverse. Fortunately for the defenders 
the ammunition with the Frontier Guard Battery was soon 
expended, and the Russian cavalry in consequence took no part in 
the action for the greater part of the day. At night the main body 
retired about a mile and a half eastward leaving two squadrons on 
outpost duty near the bridge. Some patrols which had been sent 
towards Chiao-tou succeeded in cutting the telegraph wires, but 
did not encounter any Japanese. 

Meanwhile the Japanese infantry on the north bank was very 
hard pressed by the column under General Petrov. A Russian 
force, estimated at a battalion, worked its way along the river 
bank and attacked the extreme right flank of the defence, which 
was sharply drawn back so as to overlook the Tai-tzu. Other troops 
advanced directly against Ming Shan, and by 8 am. the attack 
became general. The Japanese everywhere held their ground with 
great resvlution, and shortly after 2 p.m., just as fresh bodies 
of the enemy were seen marching from the direction of Kao- 
tai-tzu,* seven companies of infantry and two guns from General 
Umezawa’s brigade came to their assistance. The dominating point 
of the position was Ming Shan and from it the defenders refused 


* Probably two battalions of infantry with six mountain guns which are 
known to have been dispatched from the 3rd Siberian Corps to assist 
General Petrov, 
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to move until 5 p.m., when seven wounded men—all that remained 
of the gallant thirty—managed to get away. The loss of this 
commanding hill necessitated the evacuation of the trenches for 
some distance to the north-west. Almost at the same time Shih 
Shan fell, and since the numbers of the Russians were increasing 
every moment it looked as though the whole position was certain 
to be taken by a night attack. However, at 8 p.m. Japanese 
reinforcements in the shape of the 14th Regiment and a battery 
of mountain guns arrived from the 12th Division and took over 
the defence of the front line from the exhausted troops which had 
held it all day. At 6 p.m, too, General Inouye, the 12th 
Divisional Commander, with the 47th Regiment, was within 
supporting distance of Pen-hsi-hu,* and he then assumed com- 
mand of the Umezawa Brigade. General Rennenkampf’s force 
eventually drew off and passed the night at Wei-ning-ying. Lack 
of ammunition is stated to have been the cause of this retirement.t 
All day long, while the garrison of Pen-hsi-huf was defying 
General Rennenkampf, the remainder of the Japanese right flank 
was awaiting the onslaught of the whole Eastern Force. By 
nightfall the main body of the 3rd Siberian Corps was near Wei- 
ning-ying ; two battalions with six mountain guns 
The advance having already been sent forward to assist in the 
of the Russian : 
Eastern Force.  %ttack upon Shih Shan. A second detachment 
under Colonel Druzhinin had been sent across the 
Tai-tzu at Wei-ning-ying to hold the fords, and the 24th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment had been sent to support the cavalry in 
the centre. On crossing the Ho Ling General Samsonov had 
come under fire from the Japanese who were holding the heights 
on the other side of the valley, and even when supported by 
infantry he found his further progress barred. The attack doos 

* At Hua-lien-sai. 

+ This account of the fighting round Pen-hsi-hu on the 9th Uctober is 
taken in the main from reports from the Japanese side. In certain details 
it is at variance with the Russian Oficial History, particularly as regards the 
attack and capture of Ming Shan by the Russians. These circumstances are 
not mentioned in the Ruasian account, but it should be noted that in the 
preface to that work the compilers deplore the meagre information sent in 
by several units in response to an army order calling for literary material, 
and possibly the action of the 9th October round Pen-hsi-hu is one about 
which they were wusupplied with the fullest information. 

t The losses of the Ist Guard Xobi Regiment on the 9th were 34 non- 
commissioned officers and men killed, and 4 officers and 64 non-commissioned 


officers and men wounded. The losses of the battalion of the 39th Kobi 
Regiment were 7 killed and 27 wounded. 
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not appear to have been pressed with great determination, and 
the Russians entrenched themselves in a position south of 
Hsiang-shan-tzu, where the cavalry was relieved during the 
night by part of the advanced guard of the 1st Siberian Corps.* 
That corps, which was commanded temporarily by General 
Gerngross, had pushed southward to Su-ma-pu-tzu covered by 
a flank guard of one regiment and a battery, whose mission was to 
gain touch with the 4th Siberian Corps. At Su-ma-pu-tzu it split 
into two columns, the leftf to move down the valley south of 
Pien-niu-lu-pu, the rightt to strike south-west with Nan-shan-pu 
as its destination. The doings of the latter column can be dis- 
missed briefly. Being practically without: any maps, and in 
extremely intricate country, it wandered about, eventually finding 
itself in rear of the left column instead of several miles to the 
west of it. This left column shortly after leaving Pien-niu-lu-pu 
sent out two advanced parties, each of one regiment and eight 
guns, the left to continue down the valley, the right to edge off to 
the south-west to feel for the lost right column. After four or 
five miles marching the right advanced party§ was fired upon by a 
Japanese battery and held up for the night, although the detachment 
in the valley|| reached and relieved General Samsonov’s cavalry. 
The main body of the left column then bivouacked at Hsiao- 
shih-chiao-tzu, with the right column by chance in the same valley 
a couple of miles in rear. The flank guard of the corps had been more 
successful, It crossed the Sha Ho at Feng-chi-pu, and five miles 
farther on it fulfilled its mission by getting in touch with the 4th 
Siberian Corps, and, indeed, assisted a detachment of that corps 
to turn some Japanese—probably from the 2nd Division—out of 
Hei-niu-tun. Thence, covered by the corps cavalry under 
General Mitrofan Grekov, it continued its march and halted at 
Pa-chia-tzu, the cavalry bivouacking a mile further east.** As the 
Russians advanced two companies of the Japanese 4th Guard 
Regiment fell back before them upon their main position, leaving 
observation posts to watch and report their further movements. 


* The 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
+ The 9th East Siberian Rifle Division and its artillery. 
} The 1st East Siberian Rifle Division (less the 4th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment) with twenty-four field guns. 
§ The 33rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
|| The 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
@ South of Hsiang-shan-tzu. 
** At Mien-hua-pu. 
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The 2nd Siberian Corps, which was in reserve, occupied Pien- 
niu-lu-pu. 

While General Stakelberg was continuing his movement against 
the passes, the leading troops of the 4th Siberian Corps and General 
Mishchenko’s cavalry came up into the centre of the Russian line. 

During the day General Zarubaiev moved General 
The Russian Mau’s detachment forward to Nan Shan, and after 
Centre. Sy ee 

the skirmish at Hei-niu-tun sent other advanced 
troops to Hsia-liu-ho-tzu, both detachments being covered by the 
mounted troops, which pushed further south* after driving in a 
Japanese outpost on Temple Hill. 

On the Russian right, the action of the Xth and XVIIth Corps 
was greatly restricted by the orders which had been received from 
the commander-in-chief. On hearing that General Mau with the 
left advanced guard of the Xth Corps was to protect the advance 

of the 4th Siberian Corps on his left, General 
The advance of ~~ iychevski ordered his right advanced guard to 
the Russian 
Western Force. proceed to Fan-chia-tun at noon and to assist 

the 4th Siberian Corps with artillery fire. Its 
help was not required, since the enemy offered no serious opposi- 
tion, and before evening General Ryabinkin, the commander of 
that advanced guard, was able to report that Ku-shu-tzu, the 
height to the west, and Chou-kuan-tun had been occupied by 
the 124th (Voronej) Regiment. One battalion of the 123rd 
(Koslov) Regiment was at Fan-chia-tun. The remainder of the 
right advanced guard, as well as the main body of the corps, 
took advantage of this success to move forward.t 

Similarly, to the west of the Mandarin Road, the position of 
the XVIIth Corps underwent very little change. The 2nd Brigade 
of the 3rd Division brushed aside a few weak detachments, and by 
the evening its mounted scouts, supported by parties of infantry, 
had gained ground to the front.t The 1st Brigade was some 
four miles behind.§ The 35th Division devoted the entire day to 
strengthening the entrenched line it held.|| As before General 
Bilderling’s right flank was guarded by General V. Grekov and 


* To Pan-la-shan-tzu. 

+ Remainder of right advanced guard (three battalions 123rd (Koslov) 
Regiment, and the artillery of the brigade) to Hsin-chuang. Main body 
(the 9th Infantry Division) to Hung-pao-shan. 

} Shuang-tai-tzu and Meng-hu-lu-tun. 

§ At Lang-tzu-tai. 

|| Between Pan-chiao-pu and Chien-liu-tang-kou. 
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Colonel Stakhovich; their troops reached Ta-tung-shan-pu and 
threw an advanced party across the river,* which drove a mixed 
detachment back on to the Japanese 3rd Division. The cavalry 
outposts reached as far south as Kang-chia-tai. Still further west, 
General Dembovski’s detachment remained near Ta-wang-kuan-pu 
holding both banks of the Hun Ho. The reserves were in three 
groups. The 6th Siberian Corps was in reart of General Bilderling. 
Behind the newly formed centre was the Ist Corpst of the General 
Reserve. The position of the 4th Siberian Corps has been given. 
Head-quarters were still at Erh-tao-kou. 

Except for the 12th Division and the Umezawa Brigade, whose 
actions have been described, the Japanese troops maintained an 
expectant attitude throughout the 9th October. All along the 
front their outposts fell back slowly, followed cautiously by the 

enemy, and nowhere did the fighting amount to 
The Japanese. § anything more than a desultory skirmish. At all 

points the outposts on either side were in close 
touch, and at 9 a.m. the commander of the Fourth Army warned 
General Oku that the enemy had reached the line Erh-tai-tza— 
Wou-li-tai-tzu in considerable force, and that he expected to be 
attacked on the morrow. Half an hour later the Japanese 3rd and 
4th Divisions were advised by telephone to be in position by dawn 
on the 10th. The 6th Division was to assemble by 6 a.m. between 
Shang-kang-tzu and Ya-lao-i-tan, and the 13th Artillery Regiment 
was to be at the north end of the latter village. 

These instructions were issued as a precautionary measure 
with a view to repelling a possible attack; but Marshal Oyama 
had already made it perfectly clear that he meant to assume the 
offensive on the earliest opportunity. The movements of the past 

few days had brought the two forces into such 
Marshal Oyama’s lose contact that the Japanese commander could 
orders for the i 
10th October. not afford to wait any longer, and at 11.30 p.m. 
on the 9th the expected orders reached the head- 
quarters of the Second Army.§ 

(1) The Russians in front of the Japanese First Army have 
greatly increased in strength since last night. They 
have begun to move towards our right flank and rear in 

* To Hsiao-tung-shan-pu. 

+ Round Lan-shan-pu. 


} At Liu-fan-tun. 
§ The First Army received these orders at 10 p.m. 
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a strength of not less than three divisions. The force 
which halted on the Mandarin Road consisted of about 
one division, which suddenly increased in numbers 
during this afternoon, but has not come south of Pan- 
chiao-pu.* To the west of the Mandarin Road the 
enemy has advanced to the line Li-ta-jen-tun*—Liu- 
tang-kou,* and in this direction his principal force seems 
to be on the line Liu-tang-kou—Ta-tai. 

(2) I have decided to attack the enemy before all his troops 
have crossed the Hun Ho, so as to occupy the line 
Kang-ta-jen-shant—Li-ta-jen-tun. 

(3) The Umezawa Brigade will attack the enemy at Shang- 
shih-chiao-tzu, while the main body of the First Army, 
after awaiting the advance of the Fourth Army to the 
vicinity of Wu-li-tai-tzu, will attack to its front and 
advance towards Feng-chi-pu. 

(4) The Fourth Army will advance at dawn on the 10th and 

: attack the enemy in the neighbourhood of Hu-chia-ku- 
chia-tzu and Chien-huang-chia-tien. 

(5) The Second Army will co-operate with the left wing of the 
Fourth Army and advance towards the line Pan-chiao- 
pu—Ta-ping-chuang, with its main body on the right 
flank. A careful watch will be maintained in the direction 
of Chang-tan. 

(6) The following troops will assemble by 10 am. on the 
cultivated ground south of Lo-ta-tai, 3rd and 11th 
Kobi Brigades, and the 1st Artillery Brigade.t 

(7) I will leave Liao-yang at 10 am. on the 10th, for 
Sun-chang-tzu, south of Lo-ta-tai. 


The total result of the operations of the 9th did not 
represent any great tactical asset for the Russians. After 
the bloodless occupation of Pien-niu-lu-pu the 

Seeg A Eastern Force had become involved in broken 
: and unmapped country through which movement 

was attended by extreme difficulty, while to the left of that force 


* Evidently referring only to the main bodies. 

+ Two and a half miles north of Pien-niu-lu-pu. 

{ The 15th Artillery Regiment only. The 13th Regiment was with the 
6th Division, and the 14th Regiment with the Fourth Army. 
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the Japanese had given the Russians an object lesson in the 
capabilities for resistance of Pen-hsi-hu, which can scarcely have 
failed to have produced a deep impression on its late occupants, 
the force under General Liubavin. The western wing of the 
Russian forces had advanced a short distance, but the effect was 
insignificant, for no portion of the Japanese line had to undergo 
any alteration, nor had Marshal Oyama to abate the slightest 
particular of the offensive movement he had set himself to 
perform. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.., 


Tue BatrLe of THE SHA Ho—continwed—OPERATIONS ON THE 
10TH OcTopER — MarsHaL Oyama’s CounTer-Move—Tuk 
ATTACK BY THE RussIaAN EasTeRN Forck DELAYED—THE 
BaTILE JOINED—THE JAPANESE ASSUME THE OFFENSIVE 
AND ADVANCE IN THE CENTRE AND WuxsT—MARSHAL 
Oyama’s ORDERS FOR THE 11TH OCTOBER. 


(Plan 32.) 


On the morning of the 10th October the battle entered upon a 
new phase; and the gradual development of Marshal Oyama’s 
plan of operations affords an interesting study. He had definitely 
refused to be thrown upon the defensive even by superior 
The 10th October. numbers, but, although he had selected the 
The battle enters counter-offensive as the best tactical solution, 
upon a fresh the situation was not yet sufficiently clear to 
Phase. enable him to decide where to deliver his blow, 
and it would appear that his preliminary intention was merely 
to confuse the enemy’s plans, leaving his own future movements 
to depend upon later developments. This line of conduct was 
exactly calculated to achieve the end at which it aimed. Japanese 
methods, to some extent the outcome of national characteristics 
but still more of scientific study, were to be pitted against more 
antiquated methods of warfare. Liao-yang with its miles of 
earthworks had afforded a typical example of the Russian concep- 
tion of defensive tactics, and it was precisely the kind of battle 
which Marshal Oyama declined to accept as a model. By the 
Japanese plan the 12th Division and General Umezawa’s brigade 
were to be left to oppose the advance of the entire Russian left 
wing amounting to six infantry divisions with some fifty squadrons 
of cavalry and two hundred field guns; while, with the exception 
of two Kobi brigades and some guns held in reserve,* the whole 
of the rest of the three Japanese armies, in all seven infantry 


* The 3rd and 11th obi Brigades and the 15th Artillery Regiment. 
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divisions and one Kobi brigade, were to advance straight against 
the enemy’s centre and right comprising six infantry divisions with 
cavalry and artillery. In contrast with the two brigades retained 
by Marshal Oyama under his own hand, General Kuropatkin still 
had two whole corps, the Ist, and 6th Siberian, in reserve. 

While the Japanese were moving forward to meet the enemy 
half-way the Russian army continued to progress in the same 
cautious manner as before. -The want of maps, the rough country 
and the bold attitude of the enemy combined to make General 

Stakelberg believe that he would not be justified 


Pa aeal in advancing until he had reconnoitred the range 
General of mountains which lay before him and had 
Stakelberg’s collected some reliable information about 
difficulties. 


the passes. To the east, therefore, the whole 
of the 10th was to be devoted to reconnaissance, but early 
in that morning General Stakelberg received an order which 
showed that the commander-in-chief was quite ignorant of the 
difficulties by which his subordinate was confronted. Leaving 
General Rennenkampf at Pen-hsi-hu to guard the crossing 
of the Tai-tzu, General Stakelberg was to push forward his 
left wing along the Tai-tzu and to establish himself with his 
left upon that river and his right about the Yen-tai mines.* That 
is to say, the Russian Eastern Force was expected to reach a line 
fifteen miles or more to the west of and beyond the formidable hills 
which the Japanese were holding. These instructions drew from 
General Stakelberg the following reply :—t 


“Your order No. 10053 received. The enemy are in a strong 
position on the line Pen-hsi-hu—Pien-niu-lu-pu, facing N.N.E., 
with strongly fortified posts on the Cheng-kou Ling, Tu-men-tzu 
Ling, Ta Ling, and the three passes on the Pen-hsi-hu—Wei- 
ning-ying road. I have to-day (10th October) ordered recon- 
naissances to be made of frontal and flanking roads, and 
to-morrow I propose to attack the Japanese forward positions. 
Apparently you have not received the report in which I 
described the situation of my troops. I cannot carry out the 
enveloping movement which you have ordered until after the 
capture of Pen-hsi-hu ; and that will not be possible, even under 
favourable circumstances, before the 12th or 13th. The maps 

* The exact line was from Chiang-kuan-tun to the heights east of Chien-tao. 


+ Freiherr von Tettau, Eighteen Months with the Russian Army in 
Manchuria, Vol. II, App. 21. 
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in my possession show nothing but a blank space along my line 
of march, with only one road running from east to west (namely, 
the’ road from Pen-hsi-hu to the Yen-tai mines). No features 
are shown although the ground over which we must pass is 
extremely hilly and hardly passable for field artillery. The 
lack of roads on the map prevents my detailing them to the 
various columns, but I will at once reconnoitre and see what I 
can find out. As an example of our difficulties, the road from 
Ta-wang-kou, through Pa-chia-tzu to Shang-liu-ho-tzu is a foot- 
path quite impassable for artillery and transport. I await 
further instructions. If there are any maps of this part of the 
country in possession of the General Staff, I request that I may 
be provided with one.” 


This dispatch was written at midday, and since it was held to be 
of particular importance was carried to General Kuropatkin’s 
head-quarters by Lieutenant-Colonel Andreev of General Stakel- 
berg’s staff, who was also instructed to give the commander-in- 
chief any further verbal information which might be of use. The 
reply was received at 8.40 pm. “I have received the dispatch 
brought by Colonel Andreev. My orders still hold good, but 
the time of execution I leave to you. You must not lose a day, 
except under the most urgent necessity.” While awaiting General 
Kuropatkin’s reply, General Stakelberg had issued orders for 
the attack upon the passes to be renewed on the 11th. The 
1st Siberian Corps was to endeavour by working round the 
flanks to compel the enemy to evacuate the Cheng-kou Ling and 
Tu-men-tzu Ling, while the 3rd Siberian Corps was to capture the 
three passes on the Wei-ning-ying road in a similar way. The 
cavalry under General Samsonov was to remain in readiness near 
the Ho Ling, while General Rennenkampf’s force was to support 
the attack on the left bank of the Tai-tzu. 

The first result of General Stakelberg’s decision not to move 
on the 10th was that Chiao-tou was saved. So hopeless had the 
The Russian position appeared to General Kuroki at one 
Eastern Force. moment that towards evening on this day, an 
Results of General urgent message was sent after the 2nd Cavalry 
Stakelberg’s delay. p ieade, with orders not to attempt to reach Chiao- 
tou but to remain at Kan-sha* on the Tai-tzu, so as to guard the 
rear of the army. But Prince Kanin had travelled quickly, and at 


* About two miles south of Hsiao-shih. 
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7 p.m. on the 10th, long before this order reached him, he entered 
the village to find it had been left undisturbed by General 
Liubavin’s Cossacks, who had spent the day watching the fighting 
round Pen-hsi-hu from the south side of the river. The second 
result of General Stakelberg’s inaction was that the troops 
which had captured Shih Shan the previous evening were left 
unsupported ; and about 11 am. three Japanese companies, 
taking advantage of a thick fog which hid them from view, 
crept up from Pen-hsi-hu and recaptured this important hill as 
well as another rather farther north. When the mist cleared away 
a strong body of Russians could be seen crossing the ridge from 
Kao-tai-tzu into the Ho-ti-kou valley, and soon afterwards the 
whole front of the Japanese line from Ming Shan to Shih Shan 
was hotly engaged. By 2 p.m. a regular battle was raging in the 
course of which the commander of the Kobi battalions was severely 
wounded. During the afternoon the Russians sent more men into 
the front line, but every attack was repulsed, and when darkness 
put a stop to the fight the Japanese right flank was still secure.* 
With the exception of this action at the passes the Japanese 
First Army took little part in the operations on the 10th. The 
advance of the Fourth Army was delayed, and until it should arrive 
in position the 2nd and Guard Divisions were not free to move. 
In these circumstances the Russian centre was 
not attacked, but as General Kuropatkin’s in- 
formation with regard to the distribution of the 
Japanese seemed to indicate that a movement in that direction 
was to be expected, he ordered three-quarters of the 4th Siberian 
Corps up into his front line, and placed General Mishchenko as 
well as General Mau under the orders of General Zarubaiev. 
General Mishchenko, who had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
push southwards, had returned to his bivouacs of the previous 
night, leaving an advanced post out to his left front in touch with 
the right of the 1st Siberian Corps.t General Mau’s advanced 


The Russian 
Centre. 


* The Russian account of the operations on the eastern front on this day 
differs considerably from that given in reports from the Japanese side. 
The latter speaks of the Umezawa Brigade being attacked by General 
Stakelberg’s main bodies, but it seems clear that nothing more than strong 
reconnoitring parties were sent forward by the Russians. 

+ The 4th Siberian Corps was then distributed as follows :—12th 
(Barnaul) Siberian Infantry Regiment at Shang-liu-ho-tzu; 5th (Irkutsk) 
and 8th (Tomsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments on the heights east of 
Pan-la-shan-tzu ; and the 9th (Tobolsk) and 10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiments at Yen-san-sai. The 11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment was probably in reserve. 
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guard was on Temple Hill and his reserve was near San-kuai-shih. 
In support of the centre, one brigade of the 37th Division was 
moved to Tung-shan-kou, while the remainder of the Ist. Corps 
was five miles in rear at Liu-fan-tun. 

From their position near the Yen-tai mines the outposts of the 
Japanese 2nd Division were able to watch the enemy gradually 
gathering for battle, but except for a mild exchange of artillery fire 
the Russians were permitted to carry out their movements at 

their leisure. A little to the west, however, the 
The Japanese Fourth Army had been set in motion, and the 
abel ce, ®dvanced guards came into contact with the enemy 

at an early hour. The 10th Division met with 
very slight opposition, and its cavalry occupied Kuei-tzu-shan 
at 8.20 am., followed not long afterwards by the 20th Bri- 
gade. Except for a few weak piquets which gradually fell back 
no enemy was visible in front, but to the east two or three 
Russian batteries south of San-chia-tzu were engaging the artillery 
of the left of the First Army, and to the west a Russian force— 
correctly estimated at about one regiment—was on the height 
east of Wu-li-tai-tzu. Soon after midday the main body of the 
Japanese 10th Division entered Ying-kuan-tun, and three batteries 
of artillery were then sent forward with the intention of engaging 
the enemy to the east. It soon became evident that the guns 
would be of more service helping the 5th Division to the west, and 
two of the batteries were diverted in that direction in order to 
shell the Russians above Wu-li-tai-tzu. As the main body of the 
10th Division could not push forward until the hill on its left front 
was in Japanese hands its advance was suspended and it bivouacked 
for the night.* 

The force which was delaying the Japanese 5th Division and 
consequently the whole of Marshal Oyama’s concerted movement, . 
was the 124th (Voronej) Regiment under Colonel Solomko, whose 
skilful leadership on this day furnished one of the most interesting 

incidents of the battle. For the past five days 
The Xth Corps. Colonel Solomko had commanded the vanguard 
Poeleadnetat der Of the Xth Corps, supported by the remainder 
Colonel Solomko, of the advanced guard under General Ryabinkin. 

At 10.30 am. the chief of General Sluchevski’s 
staff received a telegram from General Kuropatkin saying that 
not more than three battalions were to be sent to the heights east 


* Between Ying-kuan-tun and Ma-niu-tun. 
(4726) U 
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of Wu-li-tai-tzu, and that the supports were to choose a position 
behind the Shih-li Ho, from Hsiao-fan-chia-tun to Ying-pan, which 
was to serve as the position for the main body of the corps when 
the advance should be continued. This order was passed on to 
General Ryabinkin, who was also told that he was not to engage 
in astubborn fight, but if attacked in force was to retire behind the 
right flank of the main body, where he was to act as a corps 
reserve. In accordance with these instructions Colonel Solomko 
with three battalions of the 124th Regiment and one battery, 
supported on his right by covering troops of the XVIIth Corps, 
but with his left somewhat exposed, was left to face the attack. 
One battalion was posted in the village of Ku-shu-tzu, one was in 
shelter trenches on the eastern and western slopes of the hill, and 
the third was a little in advance south of Chou-kuan-tun. The 
battery was under cover on the ridge which was left unoccupied 
by the infantry. Behind the 124th Regiment General Ryabinkin 
posted two battalions of the 123rd (Koslov) Regiment on the 
line indicated by General Kuropatkin, and held back the rest of 
his command about a mile in rear. Further to the north again was 
the main body of the Xth Corps. 

The advanced guard* of the Japanese 5th Division under 
General Murayama left Lan-ni-pu at 830 am. with orders to 
attack Wu-li-tai-tzu from the south. Half an hour earlier-a flank 
detachment} under General Yamada had left Nan-tai for Yen-tai 
The Tapaties station, whence it was to move along the railway 
Fourth Army,  ®2d co-operate with General Murayama. The 
Action of the remainder of the division left its camp at 9.40 a.m. 
5th Division near and followed the advanced guard. At 9 a.m. the 
Wu-li-tai-tzu. Rae * 

commander of the division was informed that 
Russian infantry and cavalry could be seen to the left front 
just west of the railway; and at 10.20 am., when his vanguard 
reached Yen-tai, General Murayama saw for himself that the hill 
above Wu-li-tai-tzu was held by the enemy. In these circum- 
stances he decided that a direct advance over the flat ground in 
front was impossible and turned his leading battalion sharply to 
the east with the intention of delivering his attack through Tsao- 
kuan-tzu. The main body of the advanced guard was ordered to 


* The 2lst Regiment, one section of cavalry, the lst Battalion of the 
14th Artillery Regiment, and three companies of engineers. 

t+ The 11th Regiment, one section of cavalry, the Ist Battalion of the 
5th Artillery Regiment, and two companies of engineers, 
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deploy near Huang-ti and the artillery was to come into action 
on the high ground south-west of Tsao-kuan-tzu. For some 
reason the Japanese movements lacked their usual vigour, and 
although the whole of Marshal Oyama’s operations for the day was 
dependent upon the punctual performance of the task allotted to each 
division it was not until nearly 12.30 p.m. that the advanced guard 
moved forward tothe attack. Soon after 1 p.m. the artillery opened 
fire, and about half an hour later the battalion of the 5th Artillery 
Regiment with the flank detachment joined in the bombardment 
from near the railway.® All six batteries threw up field entrench- 
ments. 

The advanced battalion of Colonel Solomko’s force fell back, 
but the battery replied from its concealed position, where it 
was so well hidden that not only were the Japanese gunners 
quite unable to locate it, but it succeeded in attracting the whole 
of the hostile artillery fire on to the unoccupied crest of the hill and 
away from the infantry on the slopes. The movements of the 
Japanese infantry were still very slow, apparently because the com- 
mander of the flank detachment had not been informed that the 
advanced guard had been turned, and was still expecting it to 
appear along the main road. Each commander was therefore 
waiting for the other. About 2.30 p.m. General Ueda, command- 
ing the division, directed both his detachments to move straight 
against the hill east of Wu-li-tai-tzu. The 1st Battalion of the 11th 
Regiment at once occupied the northern end of Shan-wo-pu, but 
since the advance still hung fire, the divisional commander reiterated 
his orders for a vigorous attack upon Wu-li-tai-tzu and the hill to 
the east. 

The artillery of both detachments as well as the two batteries 
of the 10th Division near Yao-pu now concentrated their fire upon 
Colonel Solomko’s little force, but his dispositions for defence 
were so cleverly disguised that his infantry hardly suffered at 
all and the Japanese made no progress. Towards evening, when 
the light was beginning to fail and the resistance showed no signs of 
weakening, General Ueda sent up a battalion of the 42nd Regiment 
into the centre of his attacking line. This fresh battalion reached 
Shan-wo-pu without loss soon after 5 p.m.; and about the same 
hour the commander of the flank detachment, who was at Ku- 
chia-tzu, heard for the first time that the advanced guard had 
changed the direction of its attack. The whole Japanese line 

* Near Ku-chia-tzu. 


(4726) v2 
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then advanced simultaneously, and it being evident that the 
enemy was in greatly superior strength, Colonel Solomko with- 
drew his battery and his advanced battalion to Ku-shu-tzu. The 
2nd Battalion of the Japanese 21st Regiment then entered 
Chou-kuan-tun, and about 7.30 p.m. a patrol pushing forward 
under cover of darkness found that San-chia-tzu had been 
evacuated. An advanced post of the XVIIth Corps held out 
in Wu-li-tai-tzu until after midnight when the 3rd Battalion 
of the Japanese 11th Regiment succeeded in entering the village. 
Although deprived of any support on its right the Russian 124th 
Regiment maintained itself on the northern end of the hill. 
There it repulsed three successive assaults during the night, two 
by rifle fire and the last by a bayonet charge. At 5.30 a.m. on the 
morning of the 11th an enveloping attack by three Japanese 
battalions from the 11th and 42nd Regiments at last forced it to 
retire beyond the Shih-li Ho, where it rejoined the remainder of 
General Ryabinkin’s advanced guard. 

The importance of this little engagement was quite out of pro- 
portion to the number of lives lost, for throughout the day Colonel 
Solomko had no more than one officer killed and one officer and 
ten men wounded. Yet without performing any great deed of 
heroism, almost without loss to themselves, three battalions of the 
124th Regiment and a battery of artillery had held an entire 
Japanese division at bay for twenty-four hours, and had influenced 
the front of battle for many miles beyond the range of their own 
rifles—a striking example of the effects which may under favour- 
able conditions be achieved by a small force of well-led men 
armed with modern weapons. 

To the west of the railway the advance of the Japanese 
Second Army also met with some opposition. The ultimate 
objective allotted to General Oku by Marshal Oyama’s orders 
was the line from Pan-chiao-pu to Ta-ping-chuang.* All 
The Japanese three divisions moved forward together in 
Second Army. line, marching on a broad front with ample 
General Advance. room to deploy. The 3rd and 6th Divisions 
were on the east of the Sha Ho, and on the west was the 4th, 
with its left protected by the 1st Cavalry Brigade which was 


* Chung-lu-yen-tai, on the Sha Ho, is roughly in the centre of this line 
and will assist in locating it on the plan. On this, the first day of the 
Japanese advance, it was intended that the 3rd Division should reach 
Wuz-li-chieh, while the 6th and 4th Divisions were to make for Lang-tzu-ta, 
and Yang-chia-wan respectively. 


THE JAPANESE SECOND ARMY. 
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especially warned to reconnoitre carefully in the direction of 
Chang-tan. ach division was covered by its own advanced 
guard and it also threw out a flanking detachment so as to maintain 
communication along the whole front. The captured field gun 
battery was still attached to the 3rd Division and the captured 
howitzers to the 4th Division. Since it was important that the 
Second Army should be in a position to assist the armies on its 
right in case of necessity, General Oku kept under his own 
hand a strong reserve of fifteen battalions of infantry and six 
batteries of field artillery, all of which marched in parallel 
columns just west of the railway.* 

For some hours the march was unchecked, though the enemy’s 
outposts were soon located.t Before long the advanced troops 
were engaged along the entire front with the 2nd Brigade of 
General Yanzhul’s division of the XVIIth Corps and the detach- 
ments under Colonel Stakhovich and General V. Grekov. The 
opposition was, however, nowhere very serious, and by midday the 
advanced guard of the Japanese 3rd Division was in touch with the 
left of the Fourth Army.t As the 5th Division on his right was 
still held in check, and the country to the north was absolutely 
devoid of cover, the commander of the Japanese 3rd Division 
reinforced his advanced guard with a battalion and a battery, and 
ordered it to push on in conjunction with the flank detachment. 
At the same time the flank detachment of the 6th Division 
attacked Ching-tsui-tzu, and its advanced guard pushed up the 
left bank of the Sha Ho. On the far side of the Sha Ho the 
Japanese 4th Division encountered practically no resistance. On 
the left bank, however, the advance was slow, and long before 
firing ceased it had become evident that the Second Army would 
have to stop considerably short of the line which General Oku 
had hoped to reach.§ 

At no point had any real opposition been encountered, for, in 
accordance with their instructions, the outposts of the Russian 
XVIIth Corps had refused to become involved in a serious action. 
The total loss in the 2nd Brigade of the Russian 3rd Infantry 


* See diagram, p. 293. 

+ In Meng-hu-lu-tun, Hsiao-tung-shan-pu, Erh-tai-tzu, and Hsi-kuang- 
shan-tun. 

} By midday the flank and advanced guards of the three divisions were 
holding the line Hsin-li-tun—San-chia-tzu—Kang-chia-tai—Ta-huang-tun. 
The 4th Cavalry Regiment had reached Hu-chia-tun. 

§ The troops halted for the night in the positions shown in Plan 32. 
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Division, which had borne the brunt of the fighting, is said not to 
have been more than fifty men. Throughout the day it had fallen 

back steadily from village to village until it 
a oF joined the 1st Brigade on the Shih-li Ho, where 

the united 3rd Division was to hold the right 
of the front entrenched line upon which General Kuropatkin 
proposed to receive the Japanese attack. Five battalions and 
three batteries held the front from Shih-li-ho to Yen-tao-niu-lu; 
five more battalions and three batteries carried on the line as far 
as Haiao-tung-tai; one battalion was in a strong work at Erh-shih- 
chia-tzu; three battalions and a half were in reserve at Wu-li- 
chieh. The right flank was watched by Colonel Stakhovich’s 
detachment at Yang-chia-wan, and still further west at Li-ta-jen-tun 
was General V. Grekov, in touch with General Dembovski who 
had moved four miles down the left bank of the Hun Ho and had 
sent out an advanced guard three miles in front. A detachment 
under Prince Orbeliani remained on the right bank reconnoitring 
towards Hsiao-pei-ho.* 

During the day the 6th Siberian Corps continued to occupy its 
former position which it was steadily entrenching. The com- 
mander of the corps was informed that, should the Japanese make a 
determined advance against the Western Force, General Bilderling 

____ was authorized to call upon the 6th Siberian Corps 

cag Siberian for assistance. At the same time General Kuro- 

; patkin appears to have sent direct to the corps 

commander an order in which the latter was explicitly warned on 

no account to fritter away his force, but to remember that it 

formed the strategical reserve under the sole control of the 
commander-in-chief. 

On the extreme left of the Japanese armies the position 
of the cavalry underwent very little alteration. The main body 

of the 1st Cavalry Brigade and a battalion of the 
wae 9th Infantry Regiment moved from Hei-kou-tai 
Brigade. to Shen-tan-pu, leaving a company of infantry and 
the 14th Cavalry Regiment at the former village 
in order to protect the ford, and the 11th Cavalry Regiment with 
another company of infantry lower down the river.t At 7.30 p.m. 


* This detachment was part of General Dembovski’s force. See 
Appendix 10. 

+ At San-tai-tza and Chi-tai-tzu, six and a half miles and eight miles 
respectively south-west of Hei-kou-tai; see Strategical Map 5. 
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on the 10th orders were issued for an advance next day in 
co-operation with the Second Army, the 11th Cavalry Regiment 
being instructed to move up the right bank of the Hun Ho 
should circumstances permit. 

Although the centre of his line had received a slight check, 
and the Second and Fourth Armies had failed to carry out their 
task in its entirety, Marshal Oyama was at last in a position to 
formulate a more definite plan of battle. He knew that the First 

Army on his right was already hard pressed, 
Marshal Oyama’ and ag there were indications that the strength 
orders for the : as 
11th October. of the enemy in the east was being increased he 

determined to retaliate by a counter-blow in the 
west, and impressed upon General Oku the urgent necessity for 
rapid and decisive action. His message to this effect reached 
the head-quarters of the Second Army shortly after midnight, 
and was followed within a very short time by his orders for 
the 11th:— 


(1) I desire to drive the enemy who is at present east of the 
Mandarin Road to the north-east. 

(2) The First Army, in accordance with orders issued 
yesterday, will attack towards Feng-chi-pu. 

(3) The Fourth Army will drive back the enemy at Wu-li-tai- 
tzu before the army makes its main advance. It will 
then wheel to its right and advance against Liu-chiang- 
tun. 

(4) The Second Army, after having driven back the enemy to 
its front, will advance to the line Sha-ho-pu—Kuan-lin- 
pu, 80 as to assist the wheeling movement of the Fourth 
Army. Care should be taken to guard against an attack 
from the direction of the Hun Ho, and to reconnoitre 
the right bank of that river. 

(5) The General Reserve,* under General Uchiyama, will 
assemble near Ta-lien-kou at 7 a.m. ready to advance to 
the hill east of Tu-men-tzu. 

(6) Head-quarters will move to Yen-tai. 


In these orders it is possible to trace the next step in the 
intended development of the battle, for they contain the first definite 
statement of Marshal Oyama’s intention, namely, to drive away 


* 3rd and 11th Kobi Brigades, 15th Artillery Regiment and the Foot 
Artillery. 
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to the north-east that portion of the Russian army which was to 
the east of the Mandarin Road, while still resisting actively, 
though with a comparatively weak force, the attack against his 
own right. How far Marshal Oyama was at this time acquainted 
with the strength of the Russian right flank west of the Sha Ho 
it is difficult to determine. But the tenor of his orders to the 
Second Army seems to indicate that he was unaware that it was 
likely to encounter two hostile corps and strong detachments. 
When the coming of night put a stop to the fighting on the 10th 
October, 1904, a marked alteration had come over the nature of the 
operations of the opposing armies. The Russians, who had originally 
taken the initiative and marched southward with offensive intent, 
had all day remained halted along their whole front. 
Aton aka With them the fire of enterprise was burning 
low. Indeed, but one spark was visible—the 
reconnaissances of the Eastern Force preparatory to an attack 
contemplated for the following day. On the side of the Japanese 
on the other hand, Marshal Oyama had abandoned his policy of 
waiting, and had ordered his armies to go forward with the object 
of forestalling the enemy. So well had he succeeded that the 
only hostile force still south of the Shih-li Ho was that under 
Colonel Solomko at the Wu-li-tai-tzu hill; and before daylight on 
the 11th it too fell back. And to the east any advantage which 
the Russians had achieved near Pen-hsi-hu had been lost by 
them. In spite of the fact that they had advanced with enthusiasm 
and with the general intention of attack, there were already signs 
that the battle was for them changing into a defensive action. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Tae BaTrTLe or THE Sua Ho—continued—OPeRaTIONS ON THE 
lira Ocrosgr—Tug RusstaAN EasTErN FoRCE CHECKED 
AT PEN-HSI-HU AND THE Passks—THE 4TH SIBERIAN CORPS 
ATTACKED ON WATANABE YAMA AND SAN-CHENG-TZU SHAN 
SOUTH OF THE SuIq-Lt Ho—Tue Capture or TemPLe HL 
IN THE CENTRE AND OF YEN-TAO-NIU-LU ON THE WEST BY 
THE JAPANESE. 
(Plan 33.) 
TuE advance of the Japanese Second and Fourth Armies during 
the 10th October must have shown General Kuropatkin that 
the enemy was not going passively to await attack; but it 
does not appear to have caused him any anxiety.* His plans 
sued underwent no alteration and his intention for the 
themoming 11th was to maintain with the Xth and XVIIth 
of 11th October. Corps the front entrenched line on the Shih-li Ho, 
while General Stakelberg’s Eastern Force was to 
continue its turning operation against the Japanese right, 
assisted by a forward movement of General Mishchenko’s 
cavalry and the 4th Siberian Corps in the centre. For 
the past three days the position of the Umezawa Brigade 
and the garrison of Pen-hsi-hu had been one of extreme peril, 
but reinforcements had now arrived, and by the morning of the 
11th the formidable line of heights from Ming Shan to the 
Tu-men-tzu Ling were comparatively strongly held. Nevertheless 
General Stakelberg’s force was far larger than anything which 
General Kuroki could send to oppose it, and for twenty-four 
hours longer General Inouye, now in command of the 12th 
Division and the Umezawa Brigade, was called upon to repel a 
series of desperate onslaughts which compelled him to place every 
available man in his fighting line. 
On the evening of the 10th October General Stakelberg had 


* He apparently did not appreciate the full significance of the Japanese 
movements till next day. 
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issued a manifesto reminding his troops that the task which lay 
before them was one of supreme difficulty, and exhorting them 
to remember their nationality and that victory must be won at all 
Th F costs. The information obtained from the day’s 

e Russian 
Eastern Force. Operations, however, had led him to an entirely 
Dispositions for erroneous conclusion. He had gathered that 
the 11th October. the passes to his front only formed an advanced 
position of the Japanese, and that their main force lay roughly 
along the southern half of a line joining Pen-hsi-hu and the Yen-tai 
mines. And it was on this supposition that his arrangements 
for attack had been based. During the morning of the 11th General 
Samsonov crossed to the south bank of the river, where he 
supported General Liubavin while his batteries came into action in 
support of the main operations on the right bank. The remainder 
of the Eastern Force was divided into two distinct sections. On 
the right, the 1st Siberian Corps was to establish itself on the 
ridge east and west of the Tu-men-tzu Ling. On the left, the 
3rd Siberian Corps was ordered to attack and occupy the Ming 
Shan—Shih Shan position. In addition, this corps was to send a 
detachment over the Tai-tzu to threaten the Japanese rear at 
Pen-hsi-hu. Further, in order to maintain connexion with the 
1st Siberian Corps, orders were given to send a detachment along 
the road from the Ho Ling to Hua-lien-sai, while the force under 
General Rennenkampf was ordered to’ support the attack of the 
3rd Siberian Corps. The 2nd Siberian Corps was to remain in 
reserve on the right rear.* Detailed instructions of the system 
of action to be followed were issued to all concerned, recom- 
mending a ‘holding attack by artillery ’ supplemented by flanking 
movements by infantry led by ‘dashing commanders.’ Should the 
enemy retire from any position, such position was immediately 
to be entrenched, and the advance was to progress again in the 
same way. The necessity of communication between the various 
fractions of the force was explicitly pointed out, and flag 
signalling was specifically mentioned as a means to this end. The 
instructions concluded with the statement that the mastering of 
the Japanese positions might take two, three, or even more days, 
but that there was to be no retreat and that the positions were to 
be taken at all costs. 

To oppose this attack by the Russian Eastern Force General 
Tnouye had at his disposal fifteen battalions of infantry, less one 

* At Hsiao-shih-chiao-tzu. 
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company, and thirty guns, distributed over a front of nearly eight 
miles. At Pen-hsi-hu and the neighbourhood were six and 
three-quarter battalions with eight guns; between Shih Shan 
and the Ta Ling, one and three-quarter battalions with six guns ; 
at the Ta Ling, two battalions and ten guns; at the Tu-men-tzu 
Ling two and a half battalions and six guns. The reserve, which 
was at Li-shu-ti-hsia, consisted of one and three-quarter battalions 
only. 

From these dispositions it would appear that a determined 
movement by the Russians along the south side of the river must 
have been successful; for, with the exception of the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade which was by this time in Chiao-tou, the Japanese would 
have had no troops available to oppose it. However, the fighting 
was begun by the Japanese, who soon after dark on the 10th had 
moved two guns to a position south-west of Pen-hsi-hu whence 
they were able to enfilade the Cossacks on the left bank. To 
escape this fire General Liubavin withdrew his troops about a 
mile to the eastward until met by a supporting force of nine 
squadrons and four guns under General Samsonov,* but even with 
this access of strength the Russian cavalry did no more than 
watch the progress of the fighting. 

The main encounter took place in the sphere of the 3rd 
Siberian Corps, where Shih Shan was regarded as the key of the 
Japanese position. The attack was ordered to take place in two 
forces, the right force’s objective being Shih Shan, while the 

left was to gain possession of the heights on 
The Russian the Ho-ti-kou—Pen-hsi-hu road.t The 24th East 
rmiem Force. Siberian Rifle Regiment was to secure the right 
Siberian Corps, flank and maintain touch with the 1st Siberian 
Failure of the = Corps, while the artillery} was to take up 
attack on Shih we : 
Shan. @ position near Kao-tai-tzu to prepare the 

attack. Near this village also was the corps 
reserve.§ General Samsonov’s troops || were to secure the bridge 
over the Tai-tzu and the village of Wei-ning-ying, to conduct 


* See p. 299. 

+ Right force under General Danilov, 9} battalions, 4 mountain guns 
and some sapper companies. Left force under General Rennenkampf, 
10$ battalions, 26 guns (of which 6 were mountain guns) and 1 sapper 
company. 

} Twelve guns from the 3rd East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 

§ 93 battalions, 2 squadrons and 2 sapper companies, 

|| 1 battalion, 2 mountain guns and 12 squadrons. 
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an extended reconnaissance to the south and east, and 
finally to support General Liubavin’s cavalry by pushing out 
two squadrons to cover the battery of the left column. The 
progress of the fighting will be more easily followed if the doings 
of each of the two forces are followed separately. Early on 
the morning of the 11th General Danilov issued the following 
orders :— 


“The force under my command will attack Skalisti 
Hill* in four columns. The attack will commence at noon. 
Right column :+ Lieutenant-Colonel Garnitzki. 
Centre column :{ Lieutenant-Colonel Nekrasov. 
Left column :‘§ Lieutenant-Colonel Stanislavov. 
Between the centre and left: The remaining units of 
the Krasnoyarsk Regiment. 

The leader of these units of the Krasnoyarsk Regiment will 
be detailed by the regimental commander. No retiring. 
Gain the heights at all costs and light three fires on 
the summit. No half-measures. Great renown or loss of 
prestige will result. Together with my troops I uncover 
and bow to the Holy Cross. May God the Father bless 
us. We must bring these Japanese to subjection. This 
is entrusted to our brave and dashing soldiers. I will be 
with the right column, but will eagerly follow all the columns. 
Victory will attend our colours and our leaders.” 


The attack was opened at 9 a.m. by a cannonade against the 
Japanese position between Ho-ti-kou and Shih Shan.|| It 
ceased about 1 p.m. owing to the proximity of the Russian 
infantry to the Japanese position. This appears to have lain 
along the crest of a precipitous cliff some hundred feet high, and 
the attacking infantry suffered severely from stones hurled down 


* Rocky Hill. This is an improvised name for the south-eastern 
portion of Shih Shan. 

+ 2nd Battalion 22nd, and 3rd Battalion 21st, East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments. 

} 1st and 2nd Battalions 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 

§ 2} battalions of the 6th (Yeniseisk) and 5 companies of the 7th 
(Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments. 

|| The following artillery units took part in this bombardment :—The 
Ist aud 3rd Batteries 3rd East Siberian Artillery Brigade (from a position 
near Kao-tai-tzu). Two batteries of the 26th Artillery Brigade, the 4th 
Mountain Battery, and six guns of the 3rd Mountain Battery from posi- 
tions on both banks of the Tai-tzu Ho. 
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from the top—in one case even the corpses of the defenders are 
stated to have been used as missiles against the stormers.* At 
1.30 p.m. General Danilov was hit in the foot, but he retained 
control of the operations. After a series of desperate but 
unsuccessful assaults his three columns fell back, the left column 
to its position of the morning, the remaining two to dead ground 
under the steep slope of Shih Shan, against which hill it was 
decided to renew the attack with Lieutenant-Colonel Nekrasov’s 
column during the night. The corps reserve near Kao-tai-tzu was 
not drawn upon. 

To turn now to the fortunes of the left force under General 
Rennenkampf. So superior in strength was it to the opposition 
likely to be encountered that notwithstanding the procrastination 
of the past few days its chances of success were still good. But 

é in that rugged country where every movement 
The Russian . 
Eastern Force,  W88 confined to narrow mountain paths num- 
The attack on bers alone were of small avail. About noon 
oe the 214th (Mokshan) Regiment on General 
_ Rennenkampf’s left attacked the Ming-shan 
Ling from the south; but although the Japanese were also 
exposed to a plunging fire from Ming Shan, every effort of the 
Russians was repulsed. At 2.30 pm. General Rennenkampf 
renewed his efforts in the south, and a heavy artillery 
fire was concentrated against Shih Shan. Soon afterwards 
the chief of his staff was badly wounded, and by 5 p.m. twelve 
officers and five hundred and fifty men had already reached the 
field hospitalst|—how many more were lying out on the 
hill-sides it is impossible to say. When the sun set the defence 
was unshaken, while the Russian mountain guns, whose nearest 
supplies were thirty miles away on the Mukden—Fu-shun 
railway, were very short of ammunition. 

The operations of General Samsonov’s detachment were almost 
equally barren of result. It had been specially reinforcedt for 
its mission, which was to operate on the left bank of the Tai-tzu 
and generally to assist General Rennenkampf’s advance on the 


* Russian Oficial History, Vol. IV, Part 1, p. 175. 

t+ Filippo Camperio, Jn the Russian Camp in Manchuria, p. 278, 

t One battalion 6th (Yeniseisk) Siberian Infantry Regiment, two moun- 
tain guns of the 3rd Mountain Battery, and one battery of the 26th 
Artillery Brigade. 
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northern shore. As early as 8 am., however, its commander 
had found it necessary to utilize the bulk of his force in helping 
General Liubavin* who was hard pressed by the Japanese about 
one anda half miles south-east of Pen-hsi-hu. Fighting on this 
side of the river appears to have gone on all day without any 
marked result until about 6 p.m., when General Samsonov received 
a report from the chief of the staff of the Siberian Cossack 
Division to the effect that a hostile body of all arms was located 
eight miles south of Wei-ning-ying. This report caused him to 
devote his attention solely to safeguarding his line of retreat. 

At the Tu-men-tzu Ling and on either side of it the lst 
Siberian Corps was opposed no less stubbornly than were the 
divisions on its left, and although greatly superior in numbers to 
the Japanese troops which held the pass it was beaten off with 

, heavy loss. The Russians advanced to the attack 

The Russian a $ 
Eastern Force. in three forces, on a front of about five miles, 
The lst Siberian the objectives of attack,t working from right 
Soles ia oF to left, were the passes Cheng-kou Ling, Tu-men- 
tzu Ling, and Ta Ling respectively. The supreme 
command of the operations was in the hands of General Gerngross. 
Colonel Katouzhinski’s right force, which was the original flank 
guard of the corps augmented by a squadron from the corps 
cavalry, was to act in conjunction with a brigade under Major- 
General Shileiko,{"which had been detached from the 4th Siberian 
Corps to co-operate with the 1st Siberian Corps. It advanced 
from the direction of Pa-chia-tzu against the left of the Japanese 
holding Cheng-kou Ling, but was almost at once driven off 
north-westwards. At Hsia-liu-ho-tzu it halted and commenced 
to entrench. The Japanese followed up and attacked it, but were 


* General Liubavin’s detachment was normally under the command of 
General Rennenkampf, but on this occasion appears to have been acting 
independently. 

+ Right Force.—Lieutenant-Colonel Katouzhinski—4th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment, 4th Battery 1st East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 4th 
Squadron Primorsk Dragoons. Objective, Cheng-kou Ling. 

Centre Force—Colonel Lisovski—3rd and 33rd East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments, two batteries from the Ist and 9th East Siberian Artillery 
Brigades, 3rd Mortar Battery, half-company of sappers. Objective, 
Tu-men-tzu Ling. 

Left Force.—General Kondratovich—34th, 35th, and 36th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments ; 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Batteries 9th East Siberian Artillery 
Brigade ; four mountain guns, eight machine guns, half-company of sappers. 
Objective, Ta Ling. 

} 1st Brigade, 3rd Siberian Infantry Division, 4th Siberian Corps. 
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checked by the units of General Shileiko. About this time the 
4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment was detached from Colonel 
Katouzhinski’s force of the 1st Siberian Corps, and absorbed into 
General Mishchenko’s force, with which it continued to act almost 
until the end of the buttle. 

To Major-General M. Grekov had been allotted the task of 
maintaining touch between the 1st and 4th Siberian Corps as 
well as that of covering the right flank of the 4th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment in its attack on the Cheng-kou Ling. And early in 
the morning, when the Japanese had assumed an unmistakable 
offensive against that regiment, he sent two squadrons to its 
assistance and later on another squadron to help General Shileiko. 
When that officer’s brigade retired in the night General Grekov's 
force broke up its bivouacs near Pa-chia-tzu and withdrew a 
couple of miles north-eastwards to Hua-kou. 

At the Tu-men-tzu Ling itself the fighting was more severe, but 
the failure of the Russians was no less complete. Colonel Lisovski 
advanced in two columns with a flank guard on his right. The 
ground was very intricate, and to defend the pass the Japanese had 
found it necessary to occupy an advanced post about one thousand 
yards to the north-east of their principal line, the total length 
of which was perhaps a little under two miles. Its left was 
prolonged westward of the pass into the wild block of moun- 
tains south-east of the Chao-hsien Ling, where it was entirely in 
the air and not really secure until strengthened by the arrival 
of the 3rd Brigade of the 2nd Division on the evening of the 
12th October. The extreme left flank was thus the most vul- 
nerable point in the Japanese line; but the want of maps and 
their general inexperience of mountain warfare rendered the 
Russians loth to involve themselves in that inaccessible region. 
The result was that both Colonel Lisovski’s columns marched 
straight against the Japanese advanced post which was held only 
by three sections of infantry and six mountain guns. At 9 a.m. 
sixteen Russian guns opened fire from the north at a range of four 
thousand five hundred yards. Their infantry advance began about 
an hour later, and by 1 p.m. they were established about half a 
mile north of the defenders’ trenches. All through the afternoon 
the garrison of the Japanese outpost was steadily strengthened 
until it amounted to two companies and a section—still an in- 
credibly small force considering the importance of its task. The 
Russians however, never got within six hundred yards of 
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their goal, although supported by heavy artillery fire. Night 
found the situation unchanged, and the Japanese took advan- 
tage of the darkness to strengthen their entrenchments in 
preparation for a renewal of the combat. At 5 p.m. General 
Stakelberg heard that the Japanese were threatening to out- 
flank the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, which was on 
the Chao-hsien Ling en his right,* and since the loss of that 
pass would endanger his retreat he dispatched «# regimentt 
from the 2nd Siberian Corps to Nan-shan-pu,; intending to 
attack the right flank of the Japanese with the remainder of 
the corps should they move against the gap. 

On the left General Kondratovich’s force was easily checked. 
The 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, after getting into touch 
with the right of the 3rd Siberian Corps, was to turn the flank of 
the Ta Ling and to penetrate as far as Hua-lien-sai while the 
34th East Siberian Rifle Regiment was to make a frontal 
attack upon the pass. Operations started about 4 am. For 
a time all appears to have gone well. Communication was 
established with General Ivanov’s corps to the south, and some 
Japanese outposts were driven from an advanced position. Then, 
however, the Russians found themselves brought up sharply at the 
foot of a rocky ridge with almost precipitous slopes. The crest 
above them was lined by Japanese marksmen, and since no weak 
spot in the defence could be detected General Kondratovich decided 
to stay where he was until night. 

Thus, as far as their main attack was concerned, the day had 
been unfavourable to the Russians, and General Kuropatkin’s plan 
of enveloping his enemy’s right wing had already failed. As will 
now be told, success had also crowned the efforts of the Japanese 
on the remainder of the battlefield. 

Westward of the passes the réles of tlie combatants were 
reversed. Here the Russian centre and right had stood upon 

yee oe the defensive, waiting for the powerful Eastern 
ahaa ee Force to crush all opposition and advance against 
the Japanese communications. This passive 

attitude gave the Japanese commander-in-chief exactly the 
opportunity he desired, and among the hills to the east and north 


* It is not clear what Japanese troops these were, but probably part of 
the detachment which had been left near Mien-hua-kou by the 12th 
Division. See p. 277. 

+ The 20th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
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of the Yen-tai mines, as well as in the open plain to the west, 
the Japanese in their turn became the aggressors. Marshal 
Oyama’s intention, as is plain from his orders already quoted,* was 
to gain ground towards the north-east and thus to shoulder his 
opponent off the Mandarin Road and the main line of railway. To 
ensure clearness in the narrative, the operations of the component 
parts of his army will be dealt with in a topographical sequence, 
starting from the right. And it will be convenient to recall 
to mind their general situation at this time: on the right 
were the 2nd Cavalry Brigade and the First Army, in the centre 
the Fourth Army, and on the left the Second Army, while still 
further out to the west lay General Akiyama’s 1st Cavalry Brigade. 

Of the First Army, the Umezawa Brigade and the 12th Division 
met the enveloping attack of the Russian Eastern force. These 
operations have just been described, so that the first events of the 
Japanese offensive on the 11th October now to claim attention 
are the attacks carried out by the remaining fractions of the 
Japanese First Army—the Guard and 2nd Divisions. 

The geographical objective of the First Army was the village of 
Feng-chi-pu on the Sha Ho, and in the forward movement, taking 
advantage of the freedom of action left to him by the commander- 
in-chief, General Kuroki assigned the right bank of the Shih-li 
Hot as the objective of the first day’s operations, the high ground 
north of Shang-liu-ho-tzu being allotted to the Guard Division; 
while the 2nd Division was to gain possession of Temple Hill and 
Nan Shan. 

These orders were received about midnight 10th-11th October 
by General Asada, who had succeeded General Hasegawa in 
‘The Japanese command of the Guard Division, and he at once 
First Army. The decided to seize before daylight the heights 787 
Guard Division and 774, which lay immediately in front of him 
attacks the 4th 5 uy 
Siberian Corps 20d would afford a commanding position whence 
and General to cover his infantry as it crossed the valley 
Mishchenko. beyond. The higher of the two hills and the 
ridge to the east were occupied by the 1st Guard Brigade 
without opposition. The 2nd Guard Brigade on the left was less 

* Page 296. 

+ At the time of the battle the Shih-li Ho offered no obstacle to the 
movement of infantry. Occasional shallow pools of water marked the 
course of the stream, elsewhere the river bed was dry. In some places the 


banks were ten feet high and steep ; but at others even artillery could cross 
without difficulty. 
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fortunate, for hill 774 was found to be held in force. The 
brigadier’s instructions were, “Bayonets to be fixed and rifles 
loaded; the bayonet alone to be used until the enemy can 
be distinctly recognized, when fire may be opened.” There 
had been no time to prepare distinctive badges, so, in a charac- 
teristically worded order, General Watanabe added, “Japanese are 
short, foreigners are tall, There are no foreign attachés with the 
brigade to-night, so treat every tall man you come across as an 
enemy.” As the 4th Guard Regiment, which was leading, 
approached the hill fire was opened upon its skirmishers froin 
the Russian sentry line, which had been pushed fifty yards down 
the forward slopes. The skirmishers dropped back upon the 
supporting companies, and the Russian sentries retired to the 
crest. There the defenders were easily visible against the skyline 
when day began to dawn while the assailants in the valley below 
were still in complete darkness. During the ensuing musketry 
action the 3rd Guard Regiment worked its way round the enemy’s 
right. This threat was sufficient to cause the Russians to retire 
to Watanabe Yama, and the 3rd Regiment was able to occupy the 
hill-top without firing a shot. The 4th Guard Regiment prolonged 
the line to the right, thus coming into touch with the left of the 
1st Guard Brigade near height 787. 

By these movements both Guard brigades had struck at the 
outposts of the 4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment* and General 
Mishchenko’s cavalry, which were in joint occupation of Pa-chia- 
tzu and the hills to the south. The Japanese were in greatly 
superior strength, but hearing of the straits in which the 4th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment was placed, General Shileiko, the com- 
mander of the brigade detailed from the 4th Siberian Corps to 
assist General Stakelberg in his attack upon the passes to the east, 
halted just west of Pa-chia-tzu and detached a battaliont from 
his force to assist the defenders of Watanabe Yama and to 
support their left flank. During the morning some of these 
men tried to work their way round the Japanese right towards 
Mien-hua-kou,{ but their intention was discovered, and to meet 
it General Izaki, who commanded the 1st Guard Brigade, threw 

* The flank detachment of the lst Siberian Corps. See p.304. During 
the next few days this regiment acted entirely with General Mishchenko’s 
cavalry. 

t From the 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 


} This movement probably formed part of the abortive attack of the 
4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment against the Cheng-kou Ling. See p. 303. 
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out a detachment to the south of that village and sent the 2nd 
Battalion of the 1st Guard Regiment to hold the ridge in front of 
height 787. 

The Russian force on Watanabe Yama had been gradually 
increased by two more battalions,* and some batteries of artillery 
came into action against height 774 and the right brigade—the 
3rd—of the Japanese 2nd Division. The Japanese artillery had 
been left in the valley near Hua-niu-pu-tzu, but soon after 9 a.m. 
a batteryf was brought up on the eastern slopes of Ta Shan and 
opened fire. More reinforcements now arrived for the Russian 
firing line, and about 9.30 a.m. a strong body of Cossacks galloped 
up the valley west of Watanabe Yama against the left of the 
3rd Guard Regiment. Some time earlier a similar attempt had 
been made by a weak body of three squadrons, but neither it 
nor the more serious effort met with any success. General 
Shileiko had by this time recognized that his original intention of 
marching his whole brigade to Chao-hsien Ling to assist the 
Eastern Force was impossible, and he therefore endeavoured 
to effect a compromise by holding his ground with his right 
and centre while pushing out his left flank towards the Ist 
Siberian Corps. He accordingly sent two companiest to 
strengthen the little force at Mien-hua-kou, which then 
amounted to about a battalion. A combined frontal and flank 
attack, in which the left of General Mishchenko’s force took 
part, was then made upon the Japanese right, but it got no nearer 
than seven hundred yards from the position. There the Russian 
firing line lay down and a sharp musketry fight went on until 
1 p.m., when a battery of Russian guns came into action against 
height 787 from a position near Mien-hua-pu. At the same time 
more Russian infantry came to the assistance of their comrades, 
and the enveloping movement was renewed; but although 
General Izaki thought it advisable, as a precautionary measure, 
to bring up the whole of his brigade reserve, his position does 
not seem at any time to have been in serious danger.§ At 4.30 p.m. 


* From the 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

+ The 4th Battery Guard Artillery Regiment. The Ist and 5th Batteries 
came up about two hours later. 

} From the 10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

§ This information is from Japanese sources. The [ussian Official 
History, on the other hand, states that the Japanese broke and fled, pursued 
by a devastating fire, and that they only halted when they had reached 
some cover over a mile from their assailants. 
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a battalion of the 46th Regiment which had been left behind 
by the 12th Division came to his assistance, and the Russians were 
then driven out of Mien-hua-kou. 

Meanwhile a much heavier counter was developing on the 
Japanese left against the 2nd Guard Brigade on height 774. 
Supported by rifle fire from Watanabe Yama and by artillery 
from both flanks,* a column of Russian infantry advanced against 

the left of the Guard Division. By 1 p.m. the 
The Japanese . Esters : 
First Army. situation in this quarter was really dangerous for 
The 2nd Guard the Japanese, and the 2nd Battalion of the 3rd 
Brigade counter- Guard Regiment was sent forward from the 
Ree divisional reserve to the southern slope of 
Corps. hill 774, while the Hijikata Battery and the 

6th Guard Battery took position on the western 
slopes of hill 774 whence they shelled the infantry on Watanabe 
Yama and the hostile guns in the valley near Mien-hua-pu. General 
Asada’s difficulties were increased by the fact that about midday he 
was ordered to assist the 3rd Brigade of the 2nd Division on his left, 
which was held in check from San-cheng-tzu Shan. The left of his 
own division was considerably in advance of the right of the 2nd 
Division, and an attack due westward would have the effect not only 
of assisting the operations of the 3rd Brigade, but also of protecting 
his own exposed flank. General Watanabe, the commander of the 
2nd Guard Brigade, was therefore ordered to detach as many men 
as possible, supported by three batteries, to co-operate with the 
3rd Brigade. The only troops which could be spared were the 
2nd Battalion of the 3rd Guard Regiment, which had just joined 
the brigade, and about one battalion of the 4th. The attack was 
on the point of being launched when it was postponed on account 
of a message received from General Matsunaga, commanding the 
3rd Brigade, saying that the enemy in his front was so strong that he 
not only could not maintain his present position, but was compelled 
to fall back. : 

In these circumstances General Watanabe could not afford to 
embark upon any offensive movements, for if deprived of support 
on his left he would not be able to do more than hold the 
hill he had taken. It was eventually found, however, that the 
message had been wrongly delivered by the orderly to whom it 
had been entrusted, and that General Matsunaga’s intention had 
been to let General Watanabe know that without some assistance 


* Near Mien-hua-pu and in the valley north-east of San-cheng-tzu Shan. 
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from the Guard Division he would be unable to advance. By the 
time that this difficulty had been cleared up and the two Guard 
battalions ordered forward under Colonel Iida more than two 
precious hours of daylight had been lost. The 2nd Battalion of 
the 3rd Guard Regiment moved at once straight towards Shang- 
yueh-ho-kou, but the battalion of the 4th Guard Regiment did not 
join it until after dark, when it was already too late to hope for any 
real success. General Matsunaga moved forward simultaneously 
from the south. The right wing of the 4th Siberian Corps,* however, 
stood firm, and the frontal attack failed, while the flank battalion 
got no further than the village of Shang-yueh-ho-kou. When 
night fell General Asada withdrew his men to the eastern side of 
the valley. 

Throughout the 11th, therefore, the Guard Division had been 
unable to move beyond the two hills from which the Russian out- 
posts had been driven before dawn, or to set foot in the valley of 
the Shih-li Ho, which General Asada had hoped to cross. But the 
experience of the past few months had on more than one occasion 
shown that tasks which were difficult by daylight were not 
necessarily impossible; and Colonel Iida’s column had not long 
returned when General Kuroki issued orders for a night attack. 
The account of this is left for the next chapter. 

While one part of the 4th Siberian Corps was clinging to 
Watanabe Yama the other part was holding San -cheng- tzu 
Shant with equal determination. As has been stated the 
task of the Japanese 2nd Division for this day was to 
gain possession of Temple Hill and Nan Shan. To carry 

out this programme General Nishijima, who had 
bh leaner succeeded General Nishi in the command of the 
Grctinne cites 2nd Division, ordered the 3rd Brigade to take 
2nd Division. San-cheng-tzu Shan and the 15th Brigade to 

capture Temple Hill. In this way the former 
brigade was opposed by General Zarubaiev’s right, while the latter 
brigade advanced directly against General Mau. Two perfectly 
distinct actions were therefore fought by this division, whose 
brigades were separated by an open valley down which flows a 
tributary of the Shih-li Ho. To support the infantry attack the 


* The 5th (Irkutsk), 8th (Tomsk), and 11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiments. 

+ Three and a half miles north-east of the Yen-tai coal mines. Not to 
be confused with Shan-cheng-tzu Shan, another five miles off in the same 
direction. 
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artillery of the 2nd Division was disposed as follows. The 1st and 
2nd Batteriee were on Ta Shan where they had been the previous 
day, and the 3rd Battery was securely entrenched in a stubble 
field just west of Chien-tao. The remaining batteries were further 
forward at Ishi Yama. Two of them were hidden behind that hill, 
with a strictly limited field of fire towards San-cheng-tzu Shan, 
the third was on the northern side of the stream which winds round 
its foot.* 

The Russian outposts had evacuated Pan-la-shan-tzu on the night 
of the 10th, and before daybreak that village and Shuang-lung-ssu 
were in the hands of the Japanese 15th Brigade. On the right 
of the division the 3rd Brigade assembled north of Shang- 
chen-chia-kou and began to advance at 5 a.m. 


The Japanese : 

First Army. The Russian outposts fell back, but the attackers 
Attack of the soon came under the fire of about two battalionst 
3rd Brigade of 


sae which had established themselves on the south- 

the 2nd Division 
against theright West slopes of San-cheng-tzu Shan and were 
of the 4th Siberian twice: repulsed by it. The Japanese artillery 
sos did not open fire until about 7 a.m. when 
a thick mist still enveloped the valley of the 
Shih-li Ho. Nevertheless the effect of its shells on the defenders 
was very severe, and the casualties amongst the Russian senior 
officers were so great that the command of the battalions de- 
volved upon a captain. Soon after 9 a.m. the mist began to clear, 
and from near the Yen-tai mines a strong Russian force could be 
seen crossing the valley into the broken ground west of San-cheng- 
tzu Shan.t Very soon afterwards the Russian batteries near that 
hill concentrated an overwhelming fire upon the two batteries 
south of Ishi Yama, sweeping each gun in turn until not a man 
of the detachments dared leave cover. For a time it was thought 
by the Japanese that a counter-attack was imminent; but about 
10.20 a.m. large bodies of Russians could be seen moving up the 


* There is no exact information as to the disposition of the Russian 
artillery, but according to the report of one eyewitness with the 
Japanese 2nd Division, one mountain and two field batteries were in 
action on San-cheng-tzu Shan, and a fourth battery was on Temple Hill. 
The last battery frequently changed its position during the morning and 
retired altogether in the afternoon. 

+ The 3rd and 4th Battalions of the 8th (Tomsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment. 

} The 1st Battalion of the 5th (Irkutsk) and a battalion of the 11th 
(Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments, which were sent forward from 
the reserve to get in line with the 8th (Tomsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 
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valley north-west of Shao-ta-kou, while others disappeared north- 
ward from Temple Hill, and any anxiety which General Matsunaga 
may have felt for his own brigade was dispelled. When, later, 
two Russian companies pushed up the valley on his right front, 
it began to look as though General Zarubaiev was contemplating 
an attack against the left of the Guard Division. 

General Matsunaga thereupon decided to send three com- 
panies from his brigade reserve to reinforce his left and to 
dislodge the enemy from the south-western slopes of San-cheng- 
tzu Shan. Between Ta Shan and the Russian position a succession 
of ridges afforded cover to the advancing infantrymen who, while 
moving with marvellous rapidity, were quick to avail themselves 
of every advantage which the ground afforded. Many desperate 
encounters took place. In some places the combatants discharged 
their rifles into each other's faces at a distance of only a few feet ; 
at other places the Russians fought desperately with the bayonet. 
By 1.40 p.m. the Japanese had effected a lodyment in the 
Russian outpost line, and the defenders were retreating slowly 
across the valley which separated them from their main body. 
One attempt was made to follow up this first success and to capture 
San-cheng-tzu Shan ; but the slopes were so steep and the opposing 
force was so strong that General Matsunaga decided to suspend 
operations until assistance could be obtained from the Guards. 
Then occurred the misunderstanding already referred to which 
led General Watanabe to countermand his orders to Colonel lida, 
whose attack, when it was at last delivered, was unable to 
penetrate beyond Shang-yueh-ho-kou. A direct assault upon the 
formidable position in front must have entailed great loss of life 
and the only course now open to General Matsunaga was to conserve 
the energics of his men for a night attack. - 

This attack on San-cheng-tzu Shan by the Japanese 3rd Brigade 
was remarkable for the amount of entrenching executed during the 
actual advance. The infantry dug themselves into the ground at 
every halting point, and since their entrenchments were very in- 
conspicuous on the brown soil, the Russian gunners were given a 
poor target. The impression of the advance given to an eyewitness 

- was that “the whole Japanese army in front seemed to be 
underground.” 

While the 3rd Brigade had been working its way slowly 
towards San-cheng-tzu Shan, the 15th Brigade on its left had been 
quite unable to cross the valley which lay to the north of the 
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villages it had occupied before dawn. The advance of the Fourth 
Army was also meeting with strong opposition, and until it, too, 

should be ready to storm the hills on the far 
a hrm side of the Shih-li Ho, General Okasaki did not 
Attack of hi feel that he would be justified in making the 
15th Brigade of attempt with his brigade. However, at 3 p.m 
the 2nd Division he yeceived another order to assault Temple Hill. 
against General ‘ 5 
Man. The troops opposing the advance of the 15th 

Brigade were those of General Mau, the centre 
of whose position was formed by Temple Hill. The Russian general 
early recognized the importance of this height and assigned for 
its protection six battalions of infantry, of which two* took up a 
position in the valley south-west of the hill with their right flank 
refused, while the left of the hill was guarded by the remaining 
four battalions.t Two batteries were on the hill itself. 

General Mau’s force formed part of the Xth Corps, but it had 
been temporarily placed under the orders of the commander of the 
4th Siberian Corps. General Zarubaiev, whose right flank was 
undoubtedly exposed, naturally decided to utilize General Mau 
to safeguard the threatened point, and twice during the morning 
ordered him to push forward and get into line with the 4th 
Siberian Corps. Such a movement would doubtless have pro- 
tected the right flank of the 4th Siberian Corps, but it would have 
exposed the left of General Mau’s own Xth Corps as well as the 
right of his own detachment. In fact General Mau’s force 
was really too small for the gap between the two corps. He 
appears to have felt himself in a dilemma, uncertain whether to 
obey his temporary commander or to consider the safety of his own 
force and his old corps. Some time about noon, however, the 
problem was solved by a message from the commander-in-chief 
which directed him to remain where he was, and stated that 
two battalions} and a battery were being sent to link him with 
the Xth Corps. 

At every other point General Kuroki had found himself unable 
to make headway against the Russian infantry on the hills to 
the south of the Shih-li Ho, and he now resolved to reach their 
side of the river by working across the open plain. The 
contrast between the operations of the two brigades composing 


* From the 122nd (‘Tambov) Regiment. 


t The 121st (Penza) Regiment. 
t From the 145th (Novocherkask) Regiment of the Ist Corps. 
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the Japanese 2nd Division was very marked. The 3rd Brigade 
was in hilly country; the 15th Brigade, only three miles to the 
west, was on the southern edge of a comparatively flat valley, 
and was about to attack General Mau’s force, which was 
strongly posted on Temple Hill, supported by the two battalions 
of the 145th (Novocherkask) Regiment and a battery on Double 

Horned Hill. Temple Hill, which is about five 
Temple Hill. hundred yards long, fifty yards broad at the top, 

and about eighty feet above the level of the plain, 
stands out as a salient knoll connected with the main mass of the 
Lo-ta Shan by a long, low neck of ground. All along the western 
slope of that elevation, and as far as the southern point of Temple 
Hill, was a deep sunk road, worn by ages of Chinese traffic into a 
covered way six feet below the surface of the ground. No 
freshly turned earth betrayed the alignment of this natural 
fortification, though the Russians, as usual, took no care to 
conceal their dispositions in the road or on the hill above. The 
villages of Ku-chia-tzu and San-chia-tzu afforded some cover to 
an attacking force, but the last six hundred yards of its advance 
would be over perfectly open ground. To rush this position would 
have béen difficult in any circumstances, and the task was rendered 
more formidable at this moment by the facts that to east and west 
the attacking lines were held in check, and that the Russian 
batteries on Double Horned Hill and near San-chia-tzu were free 
to enfilade the 15th Brigade as it advanced across the plain. 

The attack began at 3.30 p.m. On the right were two and a 
half battalions of the 16th Regiment; on the left a battalion 
and a half of the 30th Regiment; two companies from each 
regiment were in brigade reserve.* The infantry were supported 
The Ja by one of the batteries on Ta Shan and by the 

panese 
First Army. battery north of Ishi Yama, but since these were 
Attack bythe hardly sufficient to cope with the Russian guns 
eet Seana) General Okasaki asked for the assistance of a 
on Temple Hill mountain battery and of the three batteries of 
held by the 14th Artillery Regiment which were with the 
General Mau. = Fourth Army on his left. A mile and a half 
from their objective the Japanese firing line left the shelter of a 
couple of villages,t in single line but without any extension. The 


* The 3rd Battalion of the 30th Regiment seems to have been in 
divisional reserve. 
+ Pan-la-shan-tzu and Shuang-lung-ssu. 
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supports followed two hundred yards in rear, also in single line, 
and four hundred yards behind them came the reserves, moving 
shoulder to shoulder in double rank. The long straggling village 
of Ku-chia-tzu hid the Japanese advance from the Russians 
at the foot of the hill, and it was reached with very little loss at 
4 pm. There the firing line halted as if gathering strength to 
cross the six hundred yards of bare stubble in front, while a heavy 
rifle fire was exchanged between the village and the sunken road. At 
440 p.m. the first line started at a run straight for Temple Hill. 
Other lines followed in quick succession, with an average interval 
of about three paces between the men. Only one halt to fire was 
made while the dangerous zone was being crossed, and in a very 
few minutes the leading Japanese soldiers reached the nearest point 
of the hil], and the whole line then dashed into the sunken road 
right on top of the Russian infantry. Furious bayonet fighting 
followed and a mass of Russian and Japanese mingled rushed pell- 
mell up towards the temple at the summit, just as the setting sun 
lit up the western slopes of the hill. The defenders clung 
desperately to their trenches; and at one point about fifty of 
them were afterwards found dead in a row—some still kneeling 
to fire, with their fingers on the triggers. 

About 5 p.m. a Russian battery on Double Horned Hill 
turned its fire upon Temple Hill, but the Japanese had already 
made good their footing. Had the Russian guns opened while the 
Japanese were crossing the plain they might have rendered great 

assistance to the infantry. The opportunity was 


The Japanese . 

First % now gone, for once they were established on the 
Capture of hill the Japanese lost no time in entrenching 
ae Hill the position they had won in spite of artillery 
y the 15th : i 
Brigade of the fire. Two Russian battalions apparently coming 
2nd Division, down from the north to make a counter-attack 


were now driven off by the Japanese guns. Even 
then the fighting was not over, for after sunset three successive 
counter-attacks were repulsed before the Japanese were left in 
undisputed possession of the hill. The casualties suffered 
by the 15th Brigade in the first attack and during the night 
amounted to about a thousand, the heaviest loss falling upon 
the 30th Regiment, which had six hundred men killed or wounded, 
chiefly, it is said, by the Russian artillery fire just before sunset. 
At 7 p.m. six companies of the 29th Regiment, 3rd Brigade, entered 
San-chia-tzu where they were promptly attacked on three sides. 
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Seeing the difficulty in which they were involved, General Okasaki 
sent three companies of the 16th Regiment to their assistance, 
and with this reinforcement they were able to maintain their hold 
upon the village; but they were not strong enough to drive off 
the enemy. 

The success of the Japanese attack upon Temple Hill must be 
attributed in the first instance to the singularly bad shooting of 
the Russians, and secondly to the speed with which the assaulting 
infantry covered the open space beyond Ku-chia-tzu. At no point 
did the Russians attempt anything more than a purely passive 
defence ; but even so, the Japanese casualties would have been very 
heavy had the sunken road been lined by men skilled in the use 
of the rifle. 

For some time General Kuropatkin feared that the loss of 
Temple Hill would be immediately followed by an attempt to 
break through between his centre and the left of his Xth Corps; 
but, although the moment would appear to have been favourable to 
eats the enterprise, the commander of the Japanese 
Becscve. Fourth Army thought otherwise ; and the respite 

afforded was sufficient to enable the Russian 
commander-in-chief to draw upon his reserve corps, the Ist. 
Thus, the two remaining battalions of the 145th Regiment* 
were sent to Double Horned Hill, and three battalions of the 
146th Regiment* joined General Mau. At the same time the 
2nd Brigade of the 37th Division of the corps was brought up to 
Tung-shan-kou, where the commander-in-chief had established his 
head-quarters, 

It must not be supposed, however, that General Mau had 
merely to deal with the Japanese 15th Brigade. Indeed during 
the action just described his right rear was in considerable 
danger from the 10th Division of the Japanese Fourth Army. 
It has already been stated that the attack of the 15th Brigade was 
delayed until the afternoon owing to the fact that the Fourth 
Army on the left could not advance in line with it. All through 
the previous day Colonel Solomko had held the Japanese 5th 
Division at bay, and when at last overpowered during the early 
hours of the 11th he had fallen back upon the front entrenched 
line behind the Shih-li Ho. There he joined the remainder of the 
2nd Brigade, 31st Infantry Division, under General Ryabinkin, who 


* From the Ist Brigade, 37th Infantry Division, Ist Corps. 
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then had six battalions on the Hung-chia-chuang—Fan-chia-tun 
section of that line. Two battalions and three batteries were 
in reserve at Hsin-chuang. The 9th Infantry Division and the 
9th Artillery Brigade were on the intermediate entrenched line, 
where they remained while the advanced guards under Generals 
Mau and Ryabinkin were being gradually overwhelmed. 

To reach its goal on the Sha Ho,* allotted by Marshal 
Oyama’s orders, the Japanese Fourth Army had to change its 
direction towards the north-east, and with that intention General 
Nodzu issued his orders at 1 a.m. on the 11th. This new line 

of advance was to reveal clearly the dangerous 
The Japanese —gituation of General Mau’s right flank. When 
Fourth Army. pian ‘ 
Its task. issuing his orders General Nodzu was under 

the impression that the 5th Division had gained 
complete possession of the Wu-li-tai-tzu hill, though it was not 
until fully four hours later that the last of the Russians retired. The 
10th Division, on the other hand, was ready to make an immediate 
advance. In front of it lay a perfectly open plain swept by rifle 
fire from the north and commanded to some extent from the hills 
to the east. To cross it would evidently be no easy task, but one 
brigade of infantry, with a battalion of field and a battalion of 
mountain artillery, was told off to make the attempt, while the right 
flank was to be guarded by the other brigade of infantry on the hill 
above Kuei-tzu-shan. At 6.30 a.m. the 10th Division was ready, 
but the right of the 5th Division on the left was still in Ku-shu- 
tzu and showed no sign of moving. For two hours there was no 
change, and the commander of the 10th Division resolved to make 
an attempt to reach Double Horned Hill unaided. Four hostile 
batteries could be located to the east, one north of Temple Hill, 
one north of San-chia-tzu, and two behind San-cheng-tzu Shan. 
Infantry and cavalry could be seen at different points across the 
Shi-li Ho; to the immediate front the Russians appeared to be in 
no great strength. 

However, at 9 am., just as the 10th Division was about to 
move off, the Russians were seen to be reinforcing all their 
advanced posts, and a force of about a brigade was reported east of 
Lo-ta Shan.t General Kawamura, the divisional commander, there- 
fore decided to postpone any movement until the troops to right 
and left were also ready. Meanwhile he contented himself with 


* Liu-chiang-tun. 
+ At Shao-ta-kou. These troops were from the 4th Siberian Corps. 
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ordering a bombardment of the entire Russian position from 
San-cheng-tzu Shan as far as Shuang-tai-tzu; and for some hours 
The Japanese there was no further movement. About 2 p.m., 
Fourth Army. believing that the artillery bombardment had 
The attack of the shaken the defence, General Kawamura ordered 
ses a the 20th Brigade to advance towards Hsiao-pu and 
ee Ku-chia-tzu. The 8th Brigade was to protect the 
left of the 20th and to maintain connexion with the right of the 
5th Division; and the 10th Kobi Brigade, which had also been 
placed at his disposal, was to be in divisional reserve at Ying- 
kuan-tun. His orders had hardly been issued when three fresh 
Russian batteries came into action, two of them on Double Horned 
Hill.* The strength of the Russian line was thus restored, and 
even after the 15th Brigade had won a footing on Temple Hill 
the odds against success appeared so great that General Kawamura 
resolved not to make any attempt to cross the valley until after 
sunset. 

Since the Fourth Army seemed unable to make any progress 
Marshal Oyama had sent the 3rd and 11th Kobi Brigades and the 
15th Artillery Regiment from his General Reserve to its assistance.t 
So soon as the guns arrived they were handed over to the 10th 
Division and were ordered to join in the general bombardment of the 
Russian line, preparatory to the night attack. At 6.30 p.m., just 
as detailed orders were being issued, an urgent appeal for assistance 
came from the 30th Regiment of the 2nd Division on Temple Hill, 
and two battalions of the 20th Regiment went off to its support. 
After this all infantry movements were for the time suspended 
in this quarter of the field. It will be as well therefore to leave 
the 10th Division making ready for the assault on Double Horned 
Hill and to follow the operations further west. 

After delivering its successful attack about 6 a.m.} the Japanese 
5th Division made no movement for some hours; and at 9 a.m. the 
9th Brigade was in Ku-shu-tzu, opposed by a portion of the 
Xth Corps§ while the 21st Brigade was on the same alignment, 


* Presumably belonging to the 37th Infantry Division, Ist Corps. 

+ About this time also a message was sent to General Nodzu saying 
that the 5th Division was to take the place of these two brigades in the 
General Reserve. This message was confirmed in Marshal Oyama’s orders, 
see p. 330. 

{ Against Wu-li-tai-tzu ; see p. 292. 

§ The 2nd Brigade of the 31st Infantry Division, under General 
Ryabinkin, at Heiao-fan-chia-tun. 
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astride of the Mandarin Road and confronted by the left of the 
covering troops of the X VIIth Corps at Shih-li-ho. The orders for the 

Russian Western Force were to occupy the advanced 
Pata yrene guard position of the previous day on the front en- 
The 9th Brigade trenched line, while in case of a general Japanese 
of the 5th advance the advanced guards were to endeavour 
gerd ay to discover the strength of the enemy, and then to 

retire on to the main body where a determined 
stand was to be made. During the morning General Ryabinkin 
bronght two of his batteries into action at Hung-chia-chuang, 
with the result that a report was soon sent back from the Japanese 
front to the 21st Brigade saying that until the Russian artillery 
was silenced no advance would be possible. Almost immediately 
three Japanese batteries came into action near Ku-shu-tzu and 
the Russians in their turn began to suffer heavily. The main body 
of the Xth Corps gave no assistance to General Ryabinkin, and he 
ordered back his third battery when he heard that it was coming 
up from Hsin-chuang. The loss of the Wu-li-tai-tzu height soon 
began to be felt and, as General Kuropatkin gave orders for it to 
be retaken, General Ryabinkin was told to hold his present position 
and to report how many men would be required to recover the 
hill. In reply he expressed the opinion that an infantry division 
with its artillery would be sufficient, and advised that a frontal 
attack should be accompanied by a turning movement from the 
direction of the Mandarin Road. 

For some time after this nothing was attempted, but about 
noon four battalions and some guns* were sent up to Shih-li-ho 
from the XVIIth Corps to support the proposed attack. However, 
just as it was about to be launched, the danger to which General 
Mau’s force was exposed began to be felt, and the disquieting rumours 
which reached General Kuropatkin aroused a fear that the Japanese 
might succeed in breaking through between Temple Hill and the 
left of the Western Force. To guard against this danger, the 
commander of the Xth Corps was ordered to support, even if 
only with artillery fire, the right flank of General Mau’s brigade 
which was seriously threatened. Later, General Gershelmann 
received orders to send two battalions of the 34th (Syev) Regiment 
from Ning-kuan-tun to Ying-pan at the extreme left of the front 
entrenched line along the Shih-li Ho, where they arrived about 


* The 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment, with some artillery of the 35th 
Division. 
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3 p.m. and came under the control of General Ryabinkin: By this 
time every unit of the Russian advanced guards, except the battery 
which had been sent back to Hsin-chuang, had been absorbed into 
the firing line, and about 4.15 p.m. two more battalions, this time 
from the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment, were sent to their support ; 
but this last reinforcement did not arrive in time to take any 
part in the fighting. Except for these four battalions the main 
body of the Xth Corps stayed all day in the intermediate line, 
while the brigade under General Ryabinkin was left in the 
front line ; however, in this quarter of the field the infantry of 
neither side had any marked superiority of strength. The two 
unfortunate Russian batteries near Hung-chia-chuang suffered 
very heavily, fully thirty per cent. of their personnel and one 
hundred and forty-two of their horses being killed and wounded. 
Like the Xth Corps on its left, the XVIIth Corps was drawn 
up on the morning of the 11th in two lines. In front was the 
3rd Infantry Division under General Yanzhul,* while about three 
miles in rear and to the west of the railway the 35th Infantry 
Division, the 35th Artillery Brigade, two squadrons of cavalry, 
and one company of sappers were in corps reserve under General 


* The 3rd Infantry Division was distributed as follows :— 

On the front entrenched line: Left section, under Colonel Grulev— 

In Shih-li-ho, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Battalions 11th (Pskov) Regiment 
(the Ist Battalion was with Colonel Stakhovich), and the 6th 
Battery 3rd Artillery Brigade. 

Centre section, Colonel de Vitt— 

From Yen-tao-niu-lu (exclusive) to Shih-li-ho (inclusive), 1st and 2nd 
Battalions 12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment, 4th and 5th Batteries 
3rd Artillery Brigade. 

Right section, under Major-General Zashchuk— 

In Erh-shib-chia-tzu, 1st Battalion 10th (Novoingermanland) 
Regiment. 

From Hsiao-tung-tai to Yen-tao-niu-lu (both inclusive), the 9th 
(Ingermanland) Regiment, and the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Batteries 
3rd Artillery Brigade. The batteries occupied positions on both 
banks of the Shi-li Ho. 

Right flank detachment, under Colonel Stakhovich— 

In Yang-chia-wan und Hsiao-yu-chung-pu, five squadrons 52nd 
Nyejin Dragoons, Ist Battalion 11th (Pskov) Regiment, two 
guns. 

Between the front and intermediate entrenched lines: In divisional 
reserve, one mile north of Wu-li-chieh (N.), under Major- 
General Yakubinski— 

Sth and 6th Companier, and 3rd and 4th Battalions 10th 
(Novoingermanland) Regiment (two companies were absent 
elsewhere), 3rd and 4th Battalions 12th (Velikolutsk) Regi- 
ment, and two squadrons 51st Chernigov Dragoons. 
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Dobrzhinski. Colonel Stakhovich was over the Sha Ho on the 
right of the 3rd Infantry Division and still further to the west. 
The J was General V. Grekov’s Cossack Brigade. At 
e Japanese i ae 

Fourth Army. Shih-li-ho the fighting was very similar to that 
The 21st Brigade on the right of the Xth Corps, except that the 
of the 5th Divi- Russian advanced guard was less severely handled. 
sion fails against ae 

the left of the The attack began at dawn against the left section, 
XVIIth Corps and the Japanese were driven back. At 9.35 
Sp hiieli ho: a.m. a battalion of Japanese artillery came up 
in support of the infantry and opened fire south of Wu-li-tai- 
tzu, but the Russian batteries held their own and there was no 
advance. On two separate occasions, at 1 p.m. and again at 4.30 
p.m., urgent orders were sent by General Nodzu to the commander 
of the 21st Brigade, explaining the difficulty which was being 
experienced by the First Army away to the south-east in warding 
off General Stakelbery’s attacks, a difficulty which could only be 
met by a success against the Russian centre or right. But although 
General Inouye’s need was fully realized, the 21st Brigade could 
make no headway against the left of the Russian 3rd Division, and 
at nightfall even its leading infantry was but little further north- 
ward than Hsiao-hsien-kou. 

At every point along the front of battle from the Tu-men-tzu 
Ling to the railway the Japanese had encountered at least equal 
strength, and on their extreme right they had been attacked by the 
greatly superior numbers of the Eastern Force. West of the 

railway the conditions were very different, for 
ce caries there the entire Second Army and the Ist Cavalry 
railway. Brigade were opposed only by the XVIIth Corps, 

of which part was engaged, as has just been 
related, with the left brigade of the Fourth Army, and by 
the detachments under Colonel Stakhovich and General Grekov. 
General Dembovski, it is true, held Chang-tan, and the 6th 
Siberian Corps was echeloned in rear, but as they remained passive 
their influence on the battle was not yet felt. 

Whether the arrangement of the Western Force in two lines 
was known to the Japanese commanders is not quite clear. 

General Oku’s orders for the 11th, which were 


The Japanese . 7 : 
Second Army. issued as early as 8.50 Pm. on the previous evening, 
Tte task. were that the 3rd Division was to advance to a 


line on either side of the railway from Shih-li-ho 
to Yen-tao-niu-lu, the 6th Division was to carry on the line as far 
(4726) Y 
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as the Sha Ho, and the 4th Division was to reach Ching-tsui-tzu 
on the right bank of that river. The advance was to begin at 
6 am., at which hour the reserve of the army was to assemble 
near its billets. 

As on the previous day, the Japanese 3rd Division was in two 
wings and a reserve. On the right were the 1st and 3rd Battalions 
of the 34th Regiment, whose orders were to cross to the east of 
the railway line and then to move northward against Shih-li-ho. 
The Japanese On the left the 18th Regiment was to deliver 
Second Army. a direct attack upon Yen-tao-niu-lu. The 2nd 
A Hack ol the Battalion of the 34th Regiment followed in re- 
3rd Division 2 
against the serve. Punctually at 6 am. the six batteries of 
XVIIth Corps the Japanese 3rd Artillery Regiment came into 
at Yen-tao-niu-lu. action*® and began to shell the whole Russian 
front from Shih-li-ho to Lang-tzu-tai. The guns on the Russian 
right found their field of fire so much restricted by the village of 
Yen-tao-niu-lu that only one battery was able to reply, but from 
the neighbourhood of Shih-li-ho the guns with the 2nd Brigade 
of the Russian 3rd Division swept the plain with such effect 
that it was soon evident that any advance along the railway 
must be attended with very heavy loss. At 7.50 am., hoping to 
hurry on the advance, General Oku sent four battalionst from his 
army reserve to the assistance of the 3rd Division. Two of these 
battalions were promptly added to the right wing, which reached 
Wo-li-tai-tzu without difficulty about 8.30 am., but there found 
that in the face of the Russian artillery fire no further advance 
was possible, 

Meanwhile, the 18th Regiment on the left had got to 
within a thousand yards of Yen-tao-niu-lu with comparative 
ease. At that distance it was met by such heavy rifle fire that 
the men were compelled to lie down behind any shelter which 
could be found or improvised. There they remained until 
11 am., when General Oshima arrived at Wu-li-tai-tzu at the 
head of the reserve{ and after a rapid survey of the situa- 
tion ordered both wings of his division to renew the advance. 
The right wing, in conjunction with the left of the 5th 


* Between Shuang-tai-tzu and Meng-hu-lu-tun. 

+ The 6th Regiment and the 3rd Battalion of the 33rd Regiment, 
belonging to the 5th Brigade of the 3rd Division. 

} The 2nd Battalion of the 34th Regiment, the lst Battalion of the 
6th Regiment, and the 3rd Battalion of the 33rd Regiment. 
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Division of the Fourth Army, was to cross the Shih-li Ho and 
drive the Russians from Pan-chiao-pu, while the left wing was to 
take Yen-tao-niu-lu and wheeling half right to press on to North 
Wu-li-chieh. The artillery was to move as near as possible to 
the Wu-li-tai-tzu hill in support of the infantry attack. By 
midday the leading infantry of the right wing entered Hsiao- 
hsien-kou; they could get no farther since no help was forthcoming 
from the 5th Division. Meanwhile the left wing, supported by 
the right flank detachment of the 6th Division, was less than four 
hundred yards south of Yen-tao-niu-lu. Foot by foot the Japanese 
crept closer to the walls of the village until, when within fifty paces 
of their goal, their strength failed. Possibly a timely reinforcement 
might have borne down the opposition ; but in place of reinforce- 
ments came a counter-attack by the 3rd and 4th Battalions of the 
9th (Ingermanland) Regiment, before which the Japanese 
fell back to the outskirts of Erh-tai-tzu. This was a local counter- 
attack only undertaken on the initiative of the commander of the 
4th Battalion, and no preparations had been made to follow it up. 
According to the Russian accounts the two battalions halted 
after pursuing the Japanese for nearly a mile, and then withdrew 
without difficulty to their trenches. The Japanese acknowledge 
a loss in this affair of over two hundred, almost all of whom were 
killed, while the Russians had three hundred killed and wounded. 
There were no prisoners. 

For some hours after this check there was a lull in the fighting. 
About 3 pm. General Oku was warned that @ large force of 
the enemy could be seen pressing southward towards the Fourth 
Army. Acting in the spirit of Marshal Oyama’s instructions, he 
at once sent six companies* from his reserve to the 3rd Division, 
keeping two only with his own head-quarters. On receiving 
these reinforcements General Oshima dispatched two and a half 
battalions of the 33rd Regiment to join the 18th Regiment on the 
left wing, and at the same time one battery changed position a 
little to the west to support the attack. At 4 p.m. an officer’s 
patrol sent forward from the 2nd Battalion of the 18th Regi- 
ment discovered that Nan-kuan-tzu, a hamlet of some thirty 
houses about two hundred yards south of Yen-tao-niu-lu, had been 
evacuated by the Russians. The reason for the evacuation is not 
known. This information was at once communicated to the 

* Three companies from the Ist Battalion, and three from the 2nd 
Battalion of the 33rd Regiment. 

(4726) y2 
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troops in rear, and at 5.30 p.m. the remainder of the battalion 
entered the deserted houses. 

The larger village to the north was still held, but after some very 
severe fighting the Russians were at last expelled and driven back 
to the bed of the Shih-li Ho, where they obtained cover from 
the hostile fire. By this success the Japanese severed General 
‘The Japanese Zashchuk’s connexion with the troops on his left, 
Second Army.  @nd since Colonel Stakhovich and General Grekov 
Capture of Yen- had already retired, both his flanks were to some 
tao-niu-lu by the extent exposed. Unless the village could be 
3rd Division. F 

retaken the centre of the defence would be in 
danger of being broken, Accordingly, on hearing that Yen-tao- 
niu-lu had been abandoned by the companies occupying it,* the 
commander of the Russian 3rd Division ordered Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reinbot of the 12th Regiment, who had been sent with the two 
companies of his unit to support the garrison of the village, 
to take command of all the six companies concentrated in the 
vicinity and to recapture it. Lieutenant-Colonel Reinbot sent on 
scouts to reconnoitre Yen-tao-niu-lu. When they were met by a 
heavy rifle fire, and he found that the village was held by consider- 
able numbers of the enemy, Lieutenant-Colonel Reinbot decided to 
wait before attempting to retake it. Meanwhile, Major-General 
Yanzhul ordered the 4th Battalion of the 12th Regiment to be 
sent up to assist in the recapture, and Major-General Zashchuk 
ordered forward the 4th Battalion of the 10th (Novoingermanland) 
Regiment and the 3rd Battery of the 3rd Artillery Brigade with 
the same object. This order did not reach the battery, and the 
battalion of the 12th Regiment returned as soon as the battalion 
of the 10th arrived. For the time no further efforts were made 
to retake the place. Indeed, the undertaking of any really 
decisive measures was rendered difficult by the fact that about 
this time, 7 p.m., the Japanese directed a most vigorous attack 
against the right section under Major-General Zashchuk, after the 
repulse of which it was necessary to establish order once more 
among the troops. It was therefore decided to recapture Yen-tao- 
niu-lu by a night attack.t 

Leaving the Japanese 3rd Division in possession of that 


* Of the 10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment. This regiment did not 
form part of the original garrison of Yen-tao-niu-lu (see foot-note, p. 320), 
but a portion of it was probably drawn into that village during the previous 
fighting. 

+ See Chapter XLI. 
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village, it is now necessary to follow the progress of the 6th 
Division on its left. When making out his plans of battle General 
Oku had, in accordance with his orders from head-quarters, 
The Japanese retained a strong reserve under his own command. 
Second Army. To form this reserve one brigade had been taken 
Attack of the from each of his three divisions, with the result 
a Wak that on the morning of the 11th General Okubo, 
ofthe XVIIth commanding the 6th Division, had only the 11th 
Corps at Yang- Brigade with which to attack the right of the 
chia at XVIIth Corp At 6 am. the 2nd and 3rd 
Battalions of the 45th Regiment and a company of engineers 
assembled on the left bank of the Sha Ho* three miles from the 
nearest Russian position. The 3rd Battalion led the advance, and 
before its skirmishers had covered much more than half the 
distance they came under heavy fire from the opposite bank. Two 
Russian field gunst which now came into action could not be located 
by the Japanese batteriest and the progress of the infantry was 
checked. Meanwhile the 2nd Battalion of the 13th Regiment, 
which still formed the right flank detachment as on the previous 
day, worked its way slowly northward until at 8.30 a.m. it was 
only six hundred yards from Yang-chia-wan. Further advance 
was then impossible until either the divisional artillery should 
establish a superiority, or the enveloping movement by the 4th 
Division on the left should begin to make itself felt. Three 
batteries belonging to that division were only a short distance to 
the west,§ but since they too were unable to find a target they were 
of no assistance to the infantry on their right. Being unable 
to move forward, the two battalions of the 45th Regiment threw 
up what shelter they could and held on to the line they had 
reached ; but at 11.30 a.m., when the Russians delivered their 
counter-attack from Yen-tao-niu-lu, the flank detachment was 
compelled to fall back west of Erh-tai-tzu. There it was rein- 
forced by the 3rd Battalion of the 13th Regiment, and when 
the Russians did not follow up their success the Japanese were 
in a position again to assume the offensive. It soon became 
evident that the 11th Brigade was not strong enough to break 
down the defence, and at 1.30 pm. General Oku sent forward 


* About Ta-tung-shan-pu. 

+ Of Colonel Stakhovich’s force. 

} The lst Battalion of the 6th Artillery Regiment, near Ta-tung-shan-pu. 
§ At Ching-teui-tzu. 
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two battalions and six batteries* from his reserve. Seventy-two 
Japanese guns were then to be massed against Yang-chia-wan and 
the right of General Zashchuk’s section of the Russian line. 
With this support the 45th Regiment was to carry Yang-chia- 
wan, whence acting in concert with the 13th Regiment it was 
to move against Lang-tzu-tai. Suddenly, just as the assault was 
about to begin, the rifle fire from Yang-chia-wan ceased. An 
officer’s patrol which was sent forward came back with the 
information that the enemy was in retreat, and at 2.40 p.m. the 
Japanese entered the village, from there they could see Colonel 
Stakhovich’s infantry retiring northward and his cavalry 
moving towards the west. The news of this success was at 
once communicated tothe right of the division. The 1st Battalion 
of the 13th Regiment was sent to join the 45th in Yang-chia- 
wan, and both portions of the division started to attack 
Lang-tzu-tai as arranged. The ground to the south of the Russian 
position was open and thoroughly swept by rifle fire from the 
villages which lined the banks of the Shih-li Ho, and when the 
advance was stopped at 7 p.m. the right of the 6th Division 
was still a thousand yards south of Lang-tzu-tai, while the left 
was no further forward than Yang-chia-wan. 

To the west of the Sha Ho the enveloping movement by the 
Japanese 4th Division had proved to be rather more difficult 
than had been anticipated. General Oku’s orders for the 
11th reached divisional head-quarters at 2 am., and at 2.30 

General Tsukamoto issued his detailed orders for 


The J: . : 

fend amas. the day. The 3rd Battalion of the 8th Regiment 
Enveloping was transferred from the flank detachment to 
roovement of the advanced guard, and its duties were taken 


baie cites over by the 1st Battalion of the 48th Regiment,t 


which was to occupy and to remain in Li-ta-jen-tun. The advanced 
guard was to reach the line Ta-yu-chung-pu—Ching-tsui-tzu, 


* The 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 48th Regiment and the 13th Artillery 
Regiment. és 

+ Colonel Stakhovich’s unexpected retreat was due to the advance of the 
Japanese 4th Division, which had driven General Grekov northward, and 
was threatening the right of the XVIIth Corps. Colonel Stakhovich fell 
back to Chung-lu-yen-tai, from which village he undertook a counter-attack 
against Hsiao-yu-chung-pu on being reinforced by two battalions of the 
140th (Zaraisk) Regiment and a battery. The retirement to Chung-lu-yen-tai 
was then successfully carried out. In the counter-attack there were sixty 
casualties. 

} Belonging to the 6th Division. See note to diagram, p. 293 
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in co-operation with the 6th Division on its right. ‘At 7.15 
am. one battalion of the advanced guard reached Ching- 
tsui-tzu, and at 8 am. the remainder of it was in Yu- 
chia-tien-tzu. So far no enemy appears to have opposed the 
march of the advanced guard, and the flank detachment on 
reaching Li-ta-jen-tun about 8.45 am. drove out some small 
bodies of hostile cavalry. By 9 am., therefore, the 4th Division 
had reached the line allotted to it.* At that hour the following 
fresh instructions were received from General Oku :— 


(1) The Second Army will advance to the line Sha-ho-pu— 
Kuan-lin-pu, so as to assist the movements of the other 
armies. 

(2) Your division should endeavour to reach Kuan-lin-pu. 


The advanced guard of the 4th Division was accordingly 
directed to continue its forward movement; while the flank 
detachment was to push on in line with it to Wan-chia-yuan-tzu. 
As before, the main body was to follow the road taken by the 
advanced guard. At this hour the Japanese in Ching-tsui-tzu 
were being shelled by General V. Grekov’s battery,f part of whose 
cavalry was holding Hsiao-yu-chung-pu. The villages in front 
were also held in varying strength, and in them some Russian guns 
were in action, At 11.20 a.m. the 1st Battalion of the 8th 
Regiment was directed eastward to threaten Colonel Stakhovich’s 
retreat from Yang-chia-wan ; but in spite of repeated orders from 
head-quarters the main body of the 4th Division made no 
progress. During the afternoon Hsiao-yu-chung-pu and San- 
chia-tzu were both occupied by the advanced guard. The flank 
detachment on the left, however, got no farther than Li-ta-jen-tun ; 
and when night fell the Russians were still holding most of the 
villages immediately in front.f 

On the extreme left of the Japanese armies the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade remained throughout the 11th at Shen-tan-pu, watching 
the river crossing at Chang-tan and keeping its two detached 
poste§ as on the previous day. Until after midday neither 


* See General Oku’s orders, p. 322. 

+ From a position north-east of Ta-yu-chung-pu. 

} Ta-yu-chung-pu, Hosiao-tai, Hei-lin-tai, Kao-chia-tai, and Fu-chia- 
chuang-tzu. It is not clear what Russian troops were in Ta-yu-chung-pu. 
Probably a fragment of Colonel Stakhovich’s force, or an advanced post from 
the XVIIth Corps. 

§ At Chi-tai-tzu and Hei-kou-tai. (For the former, see Strategical Map 5.) 
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side made any move in this quarter of the field. At 12.40 pm. 
General Akiyama heard of the intended advance of the 4th Divi- 

sion, and the information was accompanied by a 
ee request that a cavalry detachment should move 
Brigade. ss simultaneously towards the north-east. Not long 

afterwards a report came in from the 13th Cavalry 
Regiment that small bodies of Russian infantry were showing 
themselves some three miles north of Shen-tan-pu, and at 2.20 p.m. 
four Russian companies moved against Pei-tai-tzu, driving out one 
of General Akiyama’s infantry outposts. The Japanese artillery* 
opened fire, and a reconnaissance was then sent out towards Ku- 
chia-tzu, with the result that the Russians in that village fell back 
northwards. 

The body of infantry which had thus appeared in front of 
the Japanese 1st Cavalry Brigade had been detached from General 
Dembovski’s force, and proved sufficient to prevent General 
Akiyama from taking any active part in the day’s operations. 
The fact that a few companies produced such 
a result, is suggestive of what might have 
been the effect of a determined advance by the 
twelve battalions which remained idle all the day on the banks 
of the Hun Ho. 

The 6th Siberian Corps had not played an active part in 
the day’s operations. As has been stated, General Sobolev, 
the commander of the corps, had been authorized to assist 
General Bilderling if circumstances rendered it advisable, but had, 
at the same time been warned that he was to 
keep his command concentrated and to bear in 
mind that it formed the commander-in-chief’s 
strategical reserve. Soon after fighting began General Bilderling 
had asked ‘General Sobolev, who was then at Kuan-lin-pu, to 
move forward so as to protect the right flank of the Western 
Force. General Sobolev replied that his orders did not permit 
him to comply, but that should the XV1Ith Corps be compelled 
to retire he would take up a defensive position to cover its right. 
A little later, when the enveloping movement by the Japanese 
4th Division began to be felt, the commander of the 6th Siberian 
Corps was ordered by the commander-in-chief, at the request of 
General Bilderling, to move his advanced guard to Hsin-tai-tzu 


General Dem- 
bovski’s force. 


The 6th Siberian 
Corps. 


* This consisted of field artillery with some of the gunners mounted for 
the sake of additional mobility. 
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and to establish his main body between Shao-chia-lin-tzu and 
Ta-liang-tun. 

About 7 p.m. the battle which had raged along the whole 
front since dawn gradually died away. But the pause was not 
longer than was sufficient for the combatants to replenish their 
ammunition and to re-form and gather strength for a renewal of 
the struggle. During the day the situation had undergone but 

little change. To the east the Russian main 
fe oats attack under General Stakelberg had been 

repulsed at the passes. In the centre and west 
the Japanese, who had here assumed the offensive, had won a 
footing in the Russian defences, and had made progress by the 
capture of Yen-tao-niu-lu and Temple Hill. On the other hand 
at the end of the day the Russians had considerable reserves 
in hand. Of the 2nd Siberian Corps, only one regiment* had 
been put into the zone of the fighting. In the centre, the 
4th Siberian Corps of the General Reserve had been fully 
employed. But of the Ist Corps, also of the General Reserve, 
three brigades were still at the disposal of the commander- 
in-chief. In the Western Force, only four battalions of the 
Xth Corps had been moved forward from the intermediate 
line. On the right, the whole of the XVIIth Corps had 
been engaged, and the place of the 35th Division, which had 
originally been in local reserve but was now moving forward to a 
night attack on Yen-tao-niu-lu, had been taken by part of 
the 6th Siberian Corps. That corps was still intact, except for 
the brigade which had been left to garrison Mukden. Thus, 
including General Dembovski’s detachment on the right, only 
about two-thirds of General Kuropatkin’s forces had as yet been 
engaged. 

On the side of the Japanese a very different policy had been 
pursued. The whole of the First Army, including the Umezawa 
Brigade but exclusive of small local reserves, was in action. The 
Fourth Army had even drawn upon the General Reserve to the 
extent of three Kobi brigades. Of General Oku’s Second Army 
reservet only seven and a half battalions remained under his 
immediate command. The General Reserve had undergone some 


* The 20th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 

+ 5 battalions had been sent to the 3rd Division, followed at 7.30 p.m. 
by the battery of 4-inch howitzers; 2 battalions and 6 batteries had 
reinforced the 6th Division. 
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alteration, and now consisted of the 5th Division* and ‘the 2nd 
Independent Battalion of Foot Artillery. 
Such was the state of affairs when Marshal Oyama issued his 
orders for the 12th October,f which were as follows :— 
(1) The enemy in the direction of Li-shu-ti-hsia, 


Marshal Oyama’s in front of the right of the First Army, has 
orders for the 12th 5 = 3 : 
October. increased in strength, and is now estimated 


at three divisions of infantry and eighty 
guns. The 12th Division and the Umezawa Brigade are 
consequently unable to take part in a forward movement. 
Towards Shang-liu-ho-tzu, Hsia-liu-ho-tzu, and Shao-ta- 
kou the numbers of the enemy are also increasing. In 
all, about six divisions are threatening the front and 
right flank of the First Army ; but near Shih-li-ho and 
Fan-chia-tun only about four batteries are confronting 
the Fourth Army. The country between Fan-chia-tun 
and San-kuai-shih Shan seems to be clear of the enemy, 
and the 10th Division is therefore assisting the left of 
the 2nd Division in an attack upon San-chia-tzu. The 
5th Division still maintains its position on the north end 
of Wu-li-tai-tzu hill, and is engaging the enemy from 
Shih-li-ho to Fan-chia-tun. 
(2) My intention, as expressed in my orders of last night, is 
unchanged. 


(3) The Fourth Army will drive back the enemy at San-chia- 
tzuduring the night; and for this purpose the 3rd and 
11th Kobi Brigades are placed at the disposal of the 
Fourth Army. The 5th Division will, however, come 
under my direct command. 

(4) The First Army will maintain its present positions, with 
the exception of the 2nd Division, which will co-operate 
with the Fourth Army in its attack upon San-chia-tzu. 
The details of the attack will be arranged by the Fourth 
Army. 

(5) The Second Army will continue to carry out its previous 
orders and attack the Sha-ho-pu position. 

* The 3rd and 11th Kobi Brigades and the 15th Artillery Regiment had 
been sent up to the Fourth Army in exchange. 
+ The hour of issue is not known; the orders reached General Oku 


at 10.50 p.m. 
t Double Horned Hill. 
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(6) The 3rd and 11th Kodi Brigades will receive their orders 
from the Fourth Army. 

(7) Head-quarters of the commander-in-chief of the Japanese 
armies will be at Yen-tai to-morrow morning. 


Under cover of night, then, Marshal Oyama was about to 
undertake another step forward in the movement which he had 
initiated. It is worthy of note that though specific information is 
given in his orders of the estimated strength of the enemy east 
of the Mandarin Road, no mention is made of the Russian forces 
in the west. The Japanese commander-in-chief had as yet failed 
to appreciate the true state of affairs in that quarter. On the side 
of the Russians, though their main offensive impulse had been 
checked, they were not by any means yet beaten, and the same 
night saw them too making vigorous efforts to continue the fight. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Tue BatTLe oF THE SHA Ho—continued—NIGHT OPERATIONS, 
11TH-12TH OctopER—THE Russian ATTACKS UPON THE 
PASSES AND PEN-HSI-HU—THE RUSSIANS RECAPTURE YEN- 
TAO-NIU-LU—THE JAPANESE CAPTURE DousBLe Hornep HILL 
AND SAN-CHENG-TZU SHAN. 


(Plans 33 and 34.) 


AFTER six days the battle had by now—the night of Tuesday the 
11th October—developed into a widespread, confused and des- 
perate struggle in which the offensive was still, for a time, 
prominent in the actions of both sides. 

On the eastern portion of the battlefield the Ist and 3rd Siberian 
Corps renewed during the night the Russian main effort against the 
Japanese right flank. In the former corps the attacks were carried 
out by the forces of General Kondratovich and Colonel Lisovski.* 
SNe ee General Kondratovich’s troopst were placed 
Eastern Foree, Under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Musk- 
Renewed attacks helov, and at about 2 a.m. on the 12th October 
ahaha and the main body left the vicinity of Hsiang-shan-tzu 

: heading in the direction of the Ta Ling. There 
the Japanese had a hard task to hold their own. At 3 am. 
a considerable body of Russians, estimated at a regiment, 
was seen by the Japanese outposts to be slowly advancing up 
the path towards the pass; but not a shot was fired until 
the hostile column was about four hundred and fifty yards 
from the top. Then the mountain guns at the pass opened 
with great effect and checked the attack. For the next two 
hours nothing more happened, until at 5 am. the isolated 
knoll Pa-ma Shan, some three hundred yards in front of the 
main line of defence, which later became known as Gunki Yama 
or Standard Hill, was rushed, and the company of Japanese 

* See foot-note (t), p. 303. 


+ Now consisting of the 34th, and two battalions of the 36th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments. 


Plate 26, 


Pa-ma Shan. 
1 





| THE BATT! 
|! between the Tal 
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{ Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, 1012 
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infantry on outpost duty was cut to pieces after a sharp tussle. 
The fight soon became general, and the Japanese commander 
decided that Pa-ma Shan must be retaken. The two mountain 
guns were moved from the pass to a position two hundred and 
fifty yards to the west, whence they shelled the flat-topped knoll 
upon which the Russians had established themselves. With this 
support, a Japanese colonel, carrying the standard of his regiment, 
led forward three companies, including the remnant of the outpost 
which had been driven in earlier, to the assault. Before going far 
he was badly wounded in the chest and leg, and was almost 
immediately afterwards again hit in two places. A major 
seized the colours, but being wounded in his turn entrusted 
them to the adjutant, who was shot almost at once. A private 
took his place, and shortly before 7 a.m. the flag was planted 
triumphantly on the top of the hill. When the Russians retired, 
they left. one hundred and twenty-nine men dead on the hill- 
top and on the ground to the north of it, while the Japanese 
losses amounted to seventy killed and two hundred wounded. 
Among the Russians fell Lieutenant-Colonel Pekoota, chief of the 
divisional staff ; and it is stated that a document containing details 
of the task assigned to the Eastern Force was found on him by 
the Japanese. 

The same fate overtook the efforts of Colonel Lisovski’s 
force on the right about the Tu-men-tzu Ling and Cheng-kou 
Ling. The assailants, using hand-grenades, fought with great deter- 
mination, and the Japanese advanced trenches appear to have been 
cleared by the bayonet, but the advent of dawn and the heavy fire 
from the defenders’ main position in rear compelled the Russian 
infantry to retire. It is stated that the Japanese on this 
occasion endeavoured to mislead the enemy by calling out in 
Russian: “Don’t fire at your own men,” and by making use of 
similar expressions, which caused some confusion amongst the 
attackers until the artifice was detected.* 

In the region of the 3rd Siberian Corps General Ivanov had 
sent General Mardanov’s brigade to the left bank of the Tai-tzu 
to support the night attack which was to be carried out by 
General Reunenkampf against Pen-hsi-hu. The hour at which this 
attack was to begin was altered several times, and finally, some time 
after midnight, General Ivanov, alarmed by a report from General 


* Impressions of a Company Commander, by Captain L. Z. Soloviev, 34th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
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Samsonov to: the effect that the Japanese were acting’ in. his: 
vicinity, cancelled it altogether. But this order did not reach 
General Rennenkampf until after his column had moved off. 
By 11 p.m. General Mardanov’s brigade had passed over again to 
the right bank by a ford,* and two hours later the attack started. 
Within a few minutes the guides leading the Russian columns 
lost their way, and it was not until three o’clock that direction 
was restored. The attack was now directed against a wooded hill 
to the west of Ming Shan, and the story of the fighting is 
identical with that of the 1st Siberian Corps. The Japanese 
were driven out of their advanced trenches with the bayonet, 
but here again dawn and the existence of the Japanese main 
position proved fatal to the chance of success of the Russians 
who suffered very heavily. In one regimentf all the officers and 
four hundred rank and file were hors de combat by daybreak ; in 
another part of the attack only two officers remained in five 
companies.$ Retirement now became inevitable, and a serious 
difficulty had to be faced in carrying it out. 

From early morning Russian patrols had sent in word that the 
enemy were approaching from the south and south-west, and the 
officer in command at Wei-ning-ying had reported that a hostile 
body had been located between six and seven miles to the south- 

ward. Shortly afterwards a force of Japanese 
The Japanese with artillery and machine guns appeared on the 
Ree left bank of the river, drove back the forces under 
upon the scene. Generals Liubavin and Samsonov, and also shelled 
General Mardanov’s column. That commander 
decided to wheel his regiments round the north side of Ming Shan, 
a movement which was carried out by rushes, after which his 
force concentrated at Wei-ning-ying. At 4am. a second Russian 
column§ moved out to the attack on the northern bank through 
Ho-ti-kou, but after a couple of hours it drew off without 
having effected anything. The Japanese force proved to be the 
2nd Cavalry Brigade under Prince Kanin, which reinforced by 
about twelve hundred men hastily collected from the line of 
communication had left Chiao-tou at 3 a.m. 
* Immediately east of Hsiao-ku-shan-tzu. 
+ The 9th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
t The 23rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
§ Under Major-General Krichinski—consisting of the 22nd East Siberian 


Rifle Regiment (formed in one battalion owing to heavy casualties), and five 
companies of the 23rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
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Meanwhile, about midnight, General Stakelberg had been 
informed by the commander-in-chief of the precarious situation of 
the 4th Siberian Corps which was experiencing great difficulty in 
stemming the energetic advance of the Japanese. Foreseeing the 
mies Resin possibility of the retirement of that corps General 
Eastern Force,  Stakelberg then decided to group his remaining 
General Stakel- reserves in such a way as to enable him, if 
berg's orders. necessary, to check a movement by the enemy 

against the gap which would be formed by its 
withdrawal. To effect this, instructions were issued to the 
commanders concerned as follows* :— 


(1) To concentrate the reserve (fourteen battalions), streng- 
thened by part of the artillery of the 3rd Siberian 
Corps, at Hsia-ping-tai-tzu ; there to prepare a defensive 
position to meet a possible attack by the Japanese 
between the 4th Siberian Corps and the Eastern Force. 
At the same time to post two regiments and two 
batteries on Pagoda Hill and Hsiao-liu-huo Shan. 

(2) If the 4th Siberian Corps should continue to retreat, as 
small a force as possible was to be left on Pagoda Hill 
and Hsiao-liu-huo Shan, while the rest of the reserve 
was to attack the enemy energetically in flank and 
rear from the direction of Pagoda Hill. 


In addition to the night operations of the Eastern Force severe 
fighting took place in the Russian centre and on their right. It 
will be convenient to take the western portion of the battlefield 
first, for the operations there can be described briefly and disposed 
of before the more lengthy narrative of events in the centre is 
undertaken. 

On their right, west of the railway, the Russians met with a 
success. A night attack against Yen-tao-niu-lu had been decided 
upon, and six battalionst had been detailed to carry it out. 
They advanced across country towards Lung-wang-miao, where they 


* It is not clear whether these orders were intended to be taken as can- 
celling the arrangements for the night attack which took place against the 
passes during the night 11th-12th. It is probable that the attacks were 
under way when General Stakelberg received the news about the situation 
of the 4th Siberian Corps, and he allowed them to continue as likely to cover 
the change to a defensive réle. 

+ The 139th (Morshansk) Regiment and the Ist and 2nd Battalions of 
the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment under General Glasko from the 35th Division 
of the XVIIth Corps. 
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concentrated about 8 p.m. While the column was still on the 
march heavy rifle fire broke out both from that village and from 
Tek the west of it. Not knowing what this out- 
Corps. Night burst might mean, and fearing that the Japanese 
attack uponand might have received warning of the impending 
recapture of Yen- attack, General Glasko arranged to halt for the 
euiens by the night and to deliver an assault at dawn sup- 

ported by his artillery; but after a very few 
minutes the firing died away and the advance was resumed. 
At Lung-wang-miao the men halted and took off all unnecessary 
equipment. Two companies of the 1st Battalion of the Mor- 
shansk Regiment then deployed along the track from Lung- 
wang-miao to Lang-tzu-tai, another was placed behind them in a 
wood, and the fourth was left in the former village as escort to 
the regimental colours. The remaining three battalions formed 
up in two lines, with companies in column of double sections. 
The interval between companies and battalions was twenty- 
five paces, and the distance between companies fifty paces. 
Connecting files kept up communication along the front as 
well as from front to rear. A thick line of skirmishers 
moved one hundred and fifty paces ahead of the main body, 
and the regimental scouts were on the right flank. The 1st 
Battalion of the Zaraisk Regiment marched through Lung- 
wang-miao so as to attack from the east, the 2nd Battalion 
being in reserve with the 1st Battalion of the Morshansk 
Regiment. After advancing for ten or fifteen minutes in this 
formation with bayonets fixed the force was met by an ill- 
directed fire from the village, but the bullets flew high and 
no loss was sufiered. The assault was perfectly timed and the 
encounter was short and decisive. A fierce bayonet fight resulted 
in the deteat of the Japanese, who were driven from the village 
with heavy loss. Those who managed to escape made their 
way back to the nearest trenches, which at dawn were seen to 
have been pushed up to within four hundred to eight hundred 
yards of the walls. Some, however, who were unable to get away 
took refuge in the houses whence they fired occasional shots until 
morning. The defence of the village was taken over by the 
Morshansk Regiment, and the two battalions of the Zaraisk 
Regiment established themselves to east and west on the north 
bank of the Shih-li Ho. The Russians claim to have found a 
thousand dead, the greater number belonging to the Japanese 
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33rd Regiment, and to have captured a quantity of rifles which 
the defenders had not had time to unpile. In carrying out the 
assault the Morshansk Regiment lost eight officers, of whom two 
were killed, and about fifty men. 

The result of this attack was to re-establish the XVIIth 
Corps on the line it had taken up on the 10th; and except for 
the loss of Yang-chia-wan, which had been evacuated by Colonel 
Stakhovich, the Russian line of defence was restored. The corps 
reserve was, however, reduced to eleven companies of the 137th 
(Nyejin) Regiment and four batteries, one battalion of that 
regiment having been sent to Erh-shih-chia-tzu during the night. 
Advantage was also taken of the hours of darkness to move 
back two batteries which were west of Yen-tao-niu-lu to a less 
exposed position north of the Shih-li Ho. 

But this reverse to the Japanese Second 

The Japanese Army was more than counterbalanced by two 
cial aher successful attacks made upon the Russian centre— 
10th Division. by the Fourth Army against Double Horned Hill 
and by the First Army against San-cheng-tzu Shan. 

The orders of the commander of the 10th Division for the 
assault of Double Horned Hill, which had been issued at 6.30 p.m. 
on the 11th, were as follows :— 


(1) The 20th Brigade will leave its line east of Hsiao-pu at 
1 a.m. and will attack the hill north of Ta-a. 


(2) The 8th Brigade will leave its line west of Hsiao-pu and 
after taking San-kuai-shih Shan,* will advance against 
Nan Shan. Care must be taken to protect the left flank. 


(3) The line of demarcation between the two brigades is 
from the western end of Hsiao-pu to the south-west of 
the hill north-east of Ta-a. 

Each brigade will be formed for the attack in two 
lines—firing line and reserve. 


(4) The 10th Kobi Brigade (less the 40th Kobi Regimentt) 
will form the divisional reserve and leave the east side of 
Kuei-tzu-shan at 1 a.m. and will follow in rear of the 
centre of the two leading brigades. 


(5) The 10th Battalion of Engineers will follow in rear of the 
reserve. 


* Double Horned Hill. 
+ The reserve of the Fourth Army. 
(4726) Z 
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(6) The artillery will be distributed as follows :— 

One battalion 15th Artillery Regiment will take up a 
position east of Kuei-tzu-shan whence it will be able to 
open fire upon the enemy in the morning. Head-quarters 
1st Artillery Brigade, 15th Artillery Regiment (less one 
battalion), 10th Artillery Regiment (less the 1st 
Battalion), 5th Battery 4th Artillery Regiment, will be 
in the valley south of Kuei-tzu-shan. 14th Artillery 
Regiment (less the 1st Battalion and the 5th Battery), 

- 1st Battalion of the 10th Artillery Regiment, will remain 
in their present position. 
(7) Escorts for the artillery are to be posted as follows :— 

One company 20th Brigade, at the foot of the hill 
north-west of Shuang-lung-ssu. 

One company 8th Brigade, at the south-west end of 
Kuei-tzu-shan. 

One company from the 10th Koli Brigade will be 
attached to the Ist Battalion of the 14th Artillery 
Regiment and another company from the same brigade 
will be attached to the 1st Battalion, 10th Artillery 
Regiment. 

(8) 10th Cavalry Regiment will be posted in the valley south 
of Kuei-tzu-shan. 


(9) I will be at Kuei-tzu-shan until 1 am. and will then 
accompany the advance of the divisional reserve. 


Before the hour named for the assault the two battalions of 
the 20th Regiment, which had been sent to assist the troops of 
the First Army on Temple Hill,* rejoined their own commander, 
and so soon as the 3rd and 11th Kobi Brigades came under 
General Nodzu’s command,* the 40th Kobi Regiment joined the 
rest of the 10th Koli Brigade in the reserve of the 10th Division. 

While the right division of the Fourth Army was making 
ready for the attack on Double Horned Hill, the 5th Division on 
its left was gradually being withdrawn from the front line into 
Marshal Oyama’s Reserve. At 8 p.m., after the right wing of 
that division had pierced the enemy’s position,f and while the left 
wing was still being strongly opposed from Shih-li-ho, the divi- 
sional commander received orders from General Nodzu to halt 


* See p. 318. 
+ At Hsiao-fan-chia-tun which had been evacuated by the Russians. 
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his troops on the line they were then holding, with a view to 
passing under the direct command of Marshal Oyama. However, 

since the division was in actual contact with the 
tees enemy, its commander, General Ueda, took upon 
The 5th Division himself to order its two wings to halt so soon 
ee as they should have occupied Hung-chia-chuang 
Reserve, and Shih-li-ho respectively. But before those 

villages were reached the following order was 
receiyed from the commander-in-chief :-— 


(1) The enemy has massed a superior force against the First 
Army. 

(2) The 10th Division and 15th Artillery Regiment will 
attack the enemy near San-chia-tzu" to-night, and will 
co-operate with the left of the First Army. 

The Second Army will continue its attack. 

(3) The intention of the commander-in-chief is unchanged. 

(4) One infantry regiment, all the batteries of artillery, and a 
battalion of engineers should be left, under the command 
of a brigadier, on the northern end of the Wu-li-tai-tzu 
hill, to guard the left flank of the Fourth Army. The 
remainder of the 5th Division is to assemble, before 
5 a.m., near Huang-ti, where it will await further orders. 
Great care should be taken that this movement is not 
observed by the enemy. 


In accordance with these instructions, the forward movement 
of the 5th Division was suspended and the provisions of the last 
order were carried out.f The flank detachment detailed in the 
same order to protect the left of the Fourth Army was placed under 
the command of Major-General Yamada.t 


* Immediately south-east of Temple Hill. 

+ The right wing was ordered to assemble near Ku-shu-tzu, and the 
left wing to halt at Wu-li-tai-tzu and Hsiao-hsien-kou. Thence they were 
to retire to Huang-ti through Chou-kuan-tun and Shan-wo-pu respectively. 

} The strength and distribution of this detachment was as follows :— 

At Hsiao-hsien-kou— 

The 1st Battalion of the 41st Regiment and the 2nd Company of 

the 5th Engineer Battalion. 

North of Ku-shu-tzu— 

The 41st Regiment (less one battalion), and the 1st Company (less 

one section) of the 5th Engineer Battalion. 

West of Chou-kuan-tun— 

The 5th Artillery Regiment (less one battalion). 

[Continued on next page. 


(4726) z2 
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Meanwhile the preparations for the night attack had been 
completed, and before 11 p.m. the 10th Division and 10th Kobi 
Brigade had been drawn up in three lines awaiting the order to 
advance. On the right was the 20th Regiment; then came the 
39th; then the 40th; and on the left was the 10th. Each 

regiment had two battalions in the first line, 
eat and the third fifty yards behind in support. 
Night attack on The 10th Kobi Brigade followed about a hun- 
Double Horned dred and fifty yards in rear of the second line ; 
oe 10th and the 3rd and 11th Kobi Brigades were a 

mile and a half further to the rear on the 
left flank of the attack. The men of the first line moved 
shoulder to shoulder, the supports following in line of section 
columns, The 10th Kodi Brigade* was drawn up with the 10th 
and 20th Kobi Regiments abreast, and the 40th in rear of the 
centre. Communication between the several lines was to be 
carried out by men bearing white flags. All troops were ordered 
to march with bayonets fixed, and even the leading line was not 
to fire except in the last extremity. Before the attack began the 
black great-coats were put on over the khaki uniform, with a 
white band round the left arm asa distinguishing badge. The 
advance was to be covered by scouts who were to give warning 
by a preconcerted signal of the presence of the enemy, and were 
then to lie down so as to clear the line of charge or fire.t 
To ensure correct direction and timing, all commanding officers 
remained on the hill north of Kuei-tzu-shan until after sunset, 
and all watches were set by that of the divisional commander. 


Near Ku-shu-tzu— 
The Ist Battalion of the 14th Artillery Regiment. 
South of the saddle north-east of Wu-li-tai-tzu— 
The 4th Foot Artillery Regiment and the 2nd Independent Heavy 
Artillery Battalion. 
North of Wu-li-tai-tzu— 
The 1st Battalion of the 5th Artillery Regiment. 
In reserve at San-chia-tzu— 
Two sections of the 5th Cavalry Regiment and one company 
of the 5th Engineer Battalion. 

These troops were all in position by 3 am. on the 12th except the 
4th Foot Artillery Regiment and the 2nd Independent Battalion, which were 
unable to reach their destination until about 11 a.m. on that day. 

* Consisting of two-battalion regiments. 

+ In some Russian accounts it is stated that the leading men carried 
lanterns which could be seen at a considerable distance and so prevented all 
chance of effecting a surprise. 
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Even before the loss of Temple Hill,* however, it had been 
expected by the Russians that the Japanese would endeavour to 
follow up any attack on it with a night assault on Double 
Horned Hill, and orders had been given to occupy that hill during 
the day with two companies of infantry.t But the commander- 
in-chief happened to meet these companies on their way and 
addressed the men as follows: “Are you going to the Double 
Horned Hill? Why then so many of you? One company will 
be enough,—let the other go and rest. I have the utmost 
confidence in your gallantry. You will not quit the hill, and 
will thus add to the glory of your regiment.” As a result of 
this optimism, the hill was occupied only by one company of the 
1st Battalion of the Novocherkask Regiment, the remainder of 
that battalion, as well as the 2nd and 4th Battalions, with the 
2nd Battery 43rd Artillery Brigade, having been sent to San- 
kuai-shih village to support General Mau. By the time Temple 
Hill had passed into the hands of the Japanese, the commander 
of this solitary company on Double Horned Hill had foreseen 
the possibility of a night attack, and had taken precautionary 
measures. Trenches were occupied at the bottom and on the slopes 
of the hill, and standing patrols were sent out. Touch was 
established with the 4th Battalion on the left as well as with a 
piquett of the Xth Corps on the right. 

It appears that Double Horned Hill was only now recognized 
by the Russians to be the key of the whole surrounding position, in 
spite of its obvious topographical features. It isa narrow rocky ridge, 
which in many places rises quite sheer in bare stone pillars. The 

ridge rests upon a foundation of a grassy hill-side 
Double Horned — which slopes away gently in every direction until it 
Hill. Its tactical 2 "2 . 
features, merges into undulating ploughed fields stretching 

to all points of the compass, bare and unbroken, 
for at least six hundred yards. The actual ridge is about five 
hundred yards long by fifty broad, low at the centre and with a 
high peak at either end. At the extremities it may be a hundred 
feet above the plain, and between the peaks not more than fifty 
feet. In the centre stood a temple, and on the eastern side, nestling 
close under the flank of the rising ground, was a small Chinese 
village surrounded by a wall five feet to six feet high. 


* See p. 316. 
+ From the Ist Battalion of the 145th (Novocherkask) Regiment. 
} From the 33rd (Elets) Regiment. 
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While the Japanese were making ready for the assault, five 
battalions and two batteries* of the Russians were in the 
immediate vicinity of the hill. The force was disposed as follows :— 
One company of the 1st Battalion Novocherkask Regiment 
held the hill itself; the 3rd and 4th Battalions held the high 
ground south of San-kuai-shih village; a battalion of the 
Tsaritsin Regiment prolonged the line to the left; while south- 
west of the hill were the remaining companies of the 1st Battalion 
of the Novocherkask Regiment. Of the artillery, the 2nd Battery, 
covered by the 5th Company of that regiment, was placed 
north of the hill, facing in a generally south-easterly direction so 
as to bring fire to bear both upon the approaches to Temple Hill 
and the approaches thence to Double Horned Hill. But, owing 
to the peculiar configuration of the ground, the battery only com- 
manded the ground leading to parts of the position held by 
the 4th Battalion; the approaches to the rest of the position 
held by this battalion were hidden from the battery, so that 
over a considerable space the Japanese in their advance to the hill 
were safe from artillery fire. The 1st Battery was north-west of 
the hill. 

At 1 am. a heap of kao-liang was set alight at the head- 
quarters of the 10th Division as a signal for the commencement of 
the operation, and as the flames shot up the leading Japanese line 
started forward on its mission. The advance was slow, and at 

3 am. the left of the line, still six hundred 
as Japanese yards south-east of the hill, encountered a small 
‘ourth Army. i ; : x 
The attack upon Russian piquet and brushed it aside. When 
and capture of the Japanese were within a hundred and fifty 
ae aon yards volley firing was opened from the position, 
Division. but the Russians shot high and the attackers 

moved on steadily without making reply. General 
Kawamura and his adjutant had their horses killed under them, 
and bullets began to fall in and around Ta-a village, where 
General Nodzu and the reserve had by this time arrived. In front 
of the Japanese right all was quiet, and as the firing from 
Double Horned Hill increased the men of the 20th Brigade 
brought up their right shoulders and changed their direction 


* The 145th (Novocherkask) Regiment and one battalion of the 146th 
(Tsaritsin) Regiment, with the lst and 2nd Batteries of the 43rd Artillery 
Brigade. It is not clear where the 2nd Battalion of the Novocherkask 
Regiment was placed. 
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to the north-west. It was soon found that the Russians had 
pushed their firing line out to the level ground, a hundred and 
fifty yards south of the actual ridge. The position was gradually 
enveloped, the second line became merged into the first, and fire 
was opened all along the front.* So soon as General Nodzu 
realized that the 20th Brigade had changed its direction, he sent 
forward the 10th and 20th Kobi Regiments to the attack of Nan 
Shan; but before Ta-a was reached, the 20th Kobi Regiment 
was deflected to the main attack, and eventually came up into 
the centre of the Japanese line between the 39th and 40th 
Regiments in time to take part in the final assault. 

Meanwhile the 8th Brigade worked round to the south-west 
and west, overran some Russian guns which were on the road four 
hundred yards from the hill,t and forced its way up the slopes in 
the face of determined resistance. About 5 a.m. the summit of the 
hill was won. But the 20th Brigade suddenly found itself brought 
up by the walls of the village of San-kuai-shih. There General 
Marui was wounded and the standard bearer of the 39th Regiment 
was killed. The next officer to seize the colours was also killed. 
The colonel took his place, and the next moment he also fell, mort- 
ally wounded. The brigade was then without a leader, for the 
colonel of the 20th Regiment was further away to the east, but 
the brigade adjutant happened to meet the adjutant of the 39th, 
and together they agreed that at all costs the village must be 
taken. They called out, “Is there anyone here who will leap 
into that village and set it on fire?” Out of the darkness came 
the answer: “I, Captain Sumida, will command the forlorn hope ; 
who will follow me?” Nearly two hundred men volunteered for 
the attempt. All the leaders were shot or bayoneted, but others 
forced their way in, and several buildings were soon on fire. 
Among the houses the Japanese discovered Lieutenant-Colonel 


* A battalion of the 147th (Samara) Regiment had by this time reinforced 
the defence. 

+ According to one statement these guns were left behind as the Japanese 
advanced, and were subsequently carried off by the Russian gunners. 
According to Captain P. Sukhanov, who was on the staff of the 37th 
Division, the officer commanding one of the batteries with the advanced 
guard appeared at General Kuropatkin’s head-quarters about 2 a.m. and 
reported that, fearing to lose his guns, he had delivered a salvo of case shot 
and then limbered up and retired, leaving some ammunition wagons on the 
field, as in his opinion the entire Russian detachment had been annihilated. 
The Russian Oficial History states that the battery (2nd Battery 43rd 
Artillery Brigade) withdrew to Tsai-chia-tun, leaving two ammunition 
wagons behind. 
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Grippenberg, so badly wounded that he could hardly stand when 
set upon his feet. They told him that a Japanése division had 
surrounded the village, and that he must order his men to 
surrender. The hopelessness of the situation must have been 
apparent, but he gallantly refused to give in, saying that he had 
been charged to defend his post to the last. However, a corporal 
was found whose sense of duty was less strict. About a hundred 
men obeyed his order to cease fire, but two hundred others kept 
up the fight, and even as late as 7 a.m., when the Japanese were 
in full possession both of the village and the hill, isolated groups 
of Russians still held out. 

By their resolute defence of this important hill four Russian 
battalions, whose first experience of war it was, had drawn upon 
themselves the whole weight of five Japanese regiments. The 
magnetic influence which a defended point almost invariably 
exercises upon attacking troops had drawn the 20th Brigade away 
from its proper objective, the Nan Shan height, into the vortex of 
Double Horned Hill. Later, the 20th Kobi Regiment had been 
thrown into the attack, and the only regiment which had been 
able to resist the attraction of the fight was the 10th Kobi 
Regiment, which had continued its march through Ta-a until it 
joined up with the left of the 15th Brigade of the First Army. 
The 40th Kobi Regiment had remained in the divisional reserve 
throughout, but so great was the confusion into which the firing 
line had been thrown during the night that although the 11th Kodi 
Brigade was added to the 10th Division at daylight no movement 
was possible for several hours. When the Japanese had leisure 
to reckon up their gains it was found that two hundred prisoners, 
two field guns, and eight ammunition wagons had been taken, and 
that more than eight hundred killed and wounded Russians were 
lying on the captured height. But their own losses had also been 
heavy. In the 10th Division sixty officers and about twelve 
hundred and fifty inen had been killed or wounded. During 
the morning the defenders fell back about a mile, and later on 
to Tung-shan-kou, where they concentrated in the afternoon of the 
12th. Great though it had been, the sacrifice of life suffered 
by the Japanese cannot be reckoned excessive, for so soon as 
there was sufficient light to enable them to realize the situation, 
the survivors saw that they and the 15th Brigade on Temple 
Hill had driven a wedge into the heart of the Russian position. 

Simultaneously with this assault upon Double Horned Hill, in 
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the First Army the 3rd Brigade had at last come into line on the 
right of the 15th Brigade. At 6.30 p.m. on the 11th General 
Kuroki had issued orders for the attack to be continued by the 
The Japanese  Guard* and 2nd Divisions. At that hour the 
First Army. 15th Brigade had succeeded in establishing itself 
Capture of San- on the northern side of the Shih-li Ho valley, and 
cheng-tzu Shan 3 4 i 

by the 3rd Bri. Until other troops should succeed in doing so 
gade of the 2nd its position was far from secure. At 7 p.m. 
ee. therefore, General Matsunaga began a fresh attack 
upon the 4th Siberian Corps on San-cheng-tzu Shan. Informa- 
tion about the action is vague, but about 1 am. on the 12th 
the Russians were finally driven off the hill, after the Japanese had 
suffered a loss of more than a thousand men.t The 3rd Brigade 
continued its advance, supported by the fire of the 15th Brigade, 
until it gained possession of the heights north-west of Shang-liu- 
ho-tzu, and the whole of thé Japanese 2nd Division was then 
established on the heights north of the Shih-li Ho. Very little 
is known of the movements of General Mau’s detachment while 
this fighting was in progress on either side of him. At 9 p.m. 
he had reported to the commander-in-chief that Temple Hill had 
been evacuated by its defenders, and that he proposed to use 
every effort to regain it at daybreak. He withdrew his force to 
a second position} apparently close to San-kuai-shih village, while 
two batteries were sent three or four miles back.§ He had been 
reinforced by the 146th Regiment from the 37th Division, and on 
the evening of the 11th it was General Kuropatkin’s intention 
to send the 2nd Brigade of that division to help him to hold Nan 
Shan. With this object two officers were sent forward from 
Tung-shan-kou to reconnoitre the road, but on reaching Nan Shan 
about 8 p.m. no Russian troops could be found. The officers there- 
fore returned to Tung-shan-kou about 10 p.m. and there heard 
that a report had been received from General Mau saying that 
he could hold the hill without assistance. Very soon afterwards 
another report reached head-quarters, this time from the 145th 


* The Guard Division did not move until the early hours of the 12th. 

t+ The Battle of the Scha-Ho. From the Ailitiéir-Wochenblatt, p. 51 of 
the translation, 

} This position is described in some detail in the Russian Oficial History, 
but some of the place-names there given are not shown on the Russian 
maps. During the night, at any rate, General Mau appears to have moved 
off to his left, towards Lo-ta Shan. 

§ To Shih-miao-tzu. 
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Regiment on Double Horned Hill, saying that Nan Shan had been 
occupied by the Japanese. 

With the capture of Double Horned Hill and the heights north- 
west of Shang-liu-ho-tzu the night operations may be said to have 
terminated; but since the struggle continued fiercely without 
any intermission throughout the 12th, it is difficult to fix the 

limits of any particular phase. Excluding the 
Summary of attacks at Pen-hsi-hu and the passes carried out by 
* een the Eastern Force, which may possibly have been 
October. made to cover the reversion to a policy of defence 

imposed on General Stakelberg, the operations of 
the night of the 11th-12th October were practically focused 
round three localities, San-cheng-tzu Shan, Double Horned Hill, 
Yen-tao-niu-lu. In these actions the Russians had achieved one, 
the Japanese, two successes. But, whereas, the Russians had 
merely recovered a village wrested from them during the previous 
day, the Japanese First and Fourth Armies had in two instances 
made a substantial advance, had gained new ground, and were 
in a position to exercise pressure on the Russian centre. The 
balance of advantage of the night’s work undoubtedly rested with 
the Japanese. With dawn on Wednesday, the 12th October, the 
Russian offensive had definitely come to an end.* 


* This is the conclusion arrived at in the Russian Oficial History. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


THe BATTLE OF THE SHA Ho—continued—OPERATIONS ON THE 
12Ta OcToBeR TO THE WEST OF THE MANDARIN RoAD—THE 
ENVELOPING MOVEMENT OF THE JAPANESE SECOND ARMY 
AGAINST THE RIGHT OF THE RussIAN WESTERN ForcE—THE 
XVIItH CorPs DRIVEN OFF THE FRONT ENTRENCHED LINE 
AND ACROSS THE SHA Ho. 


(Plan 34.) 


Tus chapter and the next together deal with the events of the 12th 
October. During that day the battle raged along the whole front 
of forty miles, and so overlapping and confused were the operations 
in their nature, and so extended was their field that some sub- 
division of the detailed account is necessary. The Mandarin 
Road, therefore, has been selected as an arbitrary boundary 
by which the fighting can be separated into two practically 
distinct spheres. In this chapter are described the action at 
Shih-li-ho and all the operations taking place to the west of the 
Mandarin Road; and the narrative will pass continuously along 
the Japanese front from left to right, the various movements of 
both Russians and Japanese being interpolated in their proper 
place, with regard to their relative importance. In the following 
chapter will be taken the course of the battle east of that road. 

The story, therefore, is now concerned with the advance of the 
Second or left of the three Japanese armies, and will relate how 
the Russian right crumpled up before its vigorous onslaught, gave 
way, and finally broke. This event may be called the crisis of 
the battle of the Sha Ho. 

When darkness caused a temporary lull in the fighting on the 
evening of the 11th October it seems that General Kuropatkin, 
notwithstanding the reverse in the centre at Temple Hill, still 
anticipated the early success of his astern Force, and thought that 
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his Western Force need do no more than offer a passive resis- 
tance to the Japanese Second Army. And his orders to General 
Bilderling had been merely to reinforce the front 
General Kuro- dine during the night and to hold his own. I 
patkin’s plans for 8 8 e 
the 12th October. compliance with these orders, from the Xth 
Corps were sent two battalions* to Ta-kou 
where they were in communication with the troops on Double 
Horned Hill. These battalions came under Gencral Ryabinkin, 
whose force then consisted of the brigade of the 31st Division 
which he had commanded since the beginning of the battle and six 
battalions from the 9th Division. So far as concerned the XVIIth 
Corps General Kuropatkin’s order was practically inoperative, for 
all but three battalions had already been absorbed into the firing line. 
But during the course of the night the commander-in-chief 
reconsidered his resolution to stand and fight on the front, Shih-li Ho, 
line, and before dawn on the 12th, having heard of the pressure 
exercised against his right by the Japanese Second Army, sent an 
order to General Bilderling directing him to withdraw the Western 
Force to the intermediate line. Thus, before the Japanese offensive 
had really developed, the Russians were, as had been the case on 
other occasions, considering the advisability of retiring. By the time 
the order arrived the Japanese had resumed the attack, and General 
Bilderling, who had every right to count upon assistance both from 
General Dembovski and the 6th Siberian Corps on his right, decided 
to disregard the orders and to remain where he was. Similar 
instructions had, however, been sent from General Kuropatkin’s 
head-quarters direct to General Bilderling’s subordinates, the com- 
manders of the Xth and XVIIth Corps, with the result that 
General Bilderling’s action, not unnaturally, led to a certain 
amount of confusion. This confusion, however, was less than 
might have been expected, inasmuch as the commander of the 
Xth Corps had also decided to stay on his ground, while the 
XVIIth Corps, being already engaged+ when General Kuropatkin’s 
telegram reached it, could not comply with his order. 
This surrender of the initiative by General -Kuropatkin at 
such an early stage of the battle is strange in view of the fact 
that, in spite of the severe actions of the past few days, the 


* From the 34th (Syev) Regiment. These got into touch with the 
145th (Novocherkask) Regiment on the left. 

+ The disposition of the XVIIth Corps on this date is given in 
Appendix 14. 
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Russians had nearly ninety battalions* which had so far taken 
no part in the fighting, while the largest estimate made by them 
at the time of the reserve at Marshal Oyama’s disposal did not 
reach two-thirds of that number of troops. 

Turning to the Japanese, at 9 p.m. on the 11th, the staff 
officers of the various divisions and units of the Second Army 
The Japanese bad assembled at General Oku’s head-quarters,t 
Second Army. where they received their orders for the following 
Ita task. day :— 

(1) The Second Army will continue the attack to-morrow. 

(2) The 4th Division will threaten the enemy’s right flank and 
rear, so as to facilitate the operations of our army, and 
will then advance against Lin-sheng-pu and Kuan-lin-pu. 

(3) The 6th Division will leave the line of Yen-tao-niu-lu at 
6.30 a.m., and will advance against La-mu-tun and Lin- 
sheng-pu, keeping to the west of the line Erh-tai-tzu— 
Liu-tang-kou—La-mu-tun. If possible, Lang-tzu-tai 
should be taken before daybreak. 

(4) The 3rd Division will leave the line Hsiao-hsien-kou—Yen- 
tao-niu-lu at 6.30 a.m., and advance against the line Sha- 
ho-pu—La-mu-tun,in co-operation with the 5th Division.t 
If possible Lung-wang-miao and South Wu-li-chieh should 
be taken before daybreak. 

(5) I will be at the north end of Ta-huang-ti at 6.30 a.m. 


At 10.50 pm. Marshal Oyama’s orders for the 12th reached 
the commander of that army, and at 1.10 am. on the 


* 6th East Siberian Rifle Division of 2nd Siberian Corps 12 battalions 
12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry eae of 4th 


Siberian Corps + 4 battalions 
9th Infantry Division of Xth ‘Corps... se ae -16 battalions 
One brigade of 37th Infantry Division of Ist Corps _8 battalions 
22nd Infantry Division of Ist Corps... eee «16 battalions 
Of 6th Siberian Corps .. ves aes wee nee 24 Dattalions 
Reserve of XVIIth Corps See see nae eee 8 battalions 


Total ... .. 88 

In the Russian Oficial History, Vol. 1V, Part 1, pp. 225-6, from which 
these figures have been obtained, the total is given as 102 battalions but the 
2nd Siberian Corps seems to have been counted twice over. 

+ Ta-huang-ti. 

t These orders were issued before the receipt by General Oku of Marshal 
Oyama’s orders quoted on p. 330. At the time of issue General Oku could 
not know that the 5th Division was to be withdrawn to the General Reserve, 
nor did he know that Yen-tao-niu-lu had been lost. 
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12th* they were followed by a dispatch from the commander-in-chief 
which ran as follows :— 

“The principal object of the operations of your army during 
the day is to drive the enemy from the neighbourhood of Pan- 
chiao-pu and Liu-tang-kou, so as to facilitate the turning move- 
ment of the Fourth Army to the right. Your left flank division 
should, therefore, gradually move to the east so as to attack the 
enemy's right flank.” 


Neither these later instructions nor the earlierorders necessitated 
any material change in the plans of General Oku who was 
apparently himself unaware of the large Russian force on the 
west of the Mandarin Road. 

The detailed narrative of the operations on the 12th can now be 
begun. On the extreme left of the Japanese line of battle was the 
Ist Cavalry Brigade, but as General Akiyama’s duty was merely 
to protect the flank of the Second Army, so long as neither General 
0 7 Dembovski nor General Grekov made any move, 

perations on z . A 

the 12th October. he too remained inactive. At 6.25 a.m. on the 
The Japanese Ist 12th two squadrons, one from the 13th Cavalry 
Cavalry Brigade. 2 

Regiment and one from the 14th, supported by 
the remainder of the 13th Regiment and part of the 9th Infantry 
Regiment, were ordered to get into touch with the left flank of the 
4th Division; and the two cavalry detachments on the Hun Ho 
were ordered to maintain their positions. The main body of the 
cavalry brigade and the artillery made no move. 

A far more serious task, however, confronted the Second Army, 
, for before it could reach the Russian position 
The Japanese ¥ ; 5 5 
Second Army. and drive the enemy from the villages in which 
Enveloping he was established, it had first to cross an open 
movemmentsGh lain which afforded an ideal field of fire to 
the 4th Division P 
against the right the defence. But, undaunted by any thought of 
of the XVIIth difficulty, at 2 am. the commander of the 4th 
is, Division issued orders to the following effect :— 

Left Wing. To move on Kuan-lin-pu, keeping touch with the 

cavalry brigade to the west. 

* It is not clear whether this dispatch left the commander-in-chief, or 
reached General Oku at this hour. It does not appear to have occasioned 
any modification of plans, for the orders to the 4th Division, which must 
have been issued before its receipt by the divisional commander, General 
Tsukamoto, underwent no alteration. 


+ The lst Battalion of the 48th Regiment and the 4th Cavalry Regiment 
(less three sections). 
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Right Wing.* To advance through Chung-lu-yen-tai and 
Hung-ling-pu towards the line Lin-sheng-pu—Ta-liang-tun. 

Divisional Reserve.+ To assemble at 6.30 a.m. at Yu-chia-tien- 
tzu and Ching-taui-tzu. 


In compliance with these orders, at 7 a.m. the colonel of the 
divisional cavalry, who also commanded the left wing of the 
division, sent his infantry battalion and a troop against Ta-ping- 
chuang, while the remainder of the divisional cavalry was to recon- 
noitre northward and to get into touch with the 1st Cavalry Brigade. 
At an earlier hour the right wing commander, keeping the battalion 
of the 37th in reserve, ordered the 8th Regiment to advance from 
Hsiao-yu-chung-pu, supported by the fire of the artillery. Two 
battalions were to make a direct attack, while the thirdt moving 
north-westward was to take the enemy in flank from Hsiao-tai. 
The direct attack met with decided resistance at Chung-lu-yen-tai, 
but the flank battalion, having joined up with the infantry of the 
left wing, occupied Hsiao-tai without opposition ; Ta-tai, however, 
was found to be held by the enemy. A force of Russians, esti- 
mated at about a battalion, could also be seen at Wan-chia-yuan-tzu, 
and other troops were observed moving up to its support. Shortly 
afterwards a Russian battery opened fire from the west of 
that village. While the right wing of the Japanese 4th Division 
was then being shelled from three points,§ the left wing was 
thrown upon the defensive by a new factor in the fight—the inter- 
vention of part of the 6th Siberian Corps|—and was compelled 
to abandon all idea of a flank attack against Colonel Stakhovich. 
By 11.30 am. the Russian guns in Chung-lu-yen-tai were 
temporarily silenced, but to the north the Russians were 


* The 8th Regiment, Ist Battalion of the 37th Regiment, one section of 
cavalry, 2nd Battalion of the 4th Artillery Regiment, one company of engi- 
neers, and half a bearer battalion. Chung-lu-yen-tai is also called Pei-yen-tai 
in some accounts. 

+ The 37th Regiment (less the 1st Battalion), one section of cavalry, Ist 
Battalion and staff of the 4th Artillery Regiment, one and a half companies 
of engineers, and half a bearer battalion. 

} Less the 12th Company. 

§ From Wan-chia-yuan-tzu, by the guns in Chung-lu-yen-tai, and from 
the left bank of the river by the four batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigade 
near Chien-liu-tang-kou. 

|| The 6th Siberian Corps had been ordered to support the XVIIth 
Corps, and this order was translated into action by au advance of the lst 
Brigade 72nd Infantry Division towards Hei-lin-tai, while the 2nd Brigade 
55th Infantry Division, later in the day, assisted in covering the right of the 
XVIIth Corps in its retirement. 
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gradually increasing in strength. Before nvon three of their batteries 
were in action near Wan-chia-yuan-tzu ; about seven companies 
of infantry had been thrown into Hei-lin-tai, and three more 
advanced towards Hsiao-tai. Colonel Stakhovich had also been 
reinforced by four companies.* 

For the time being, therefore, the Jayanese 4th Division was 
checked, although on the banks of the Shih-li Ho the right of 
General Zashchuk’s right section of the XVIIth Corps was, as will 
be narrated later, on the point of being overwhelmed hy the 
0: : 6th Division. Some assistance was, however, 

mn the right of 

theXVIIthCorps. forthcoming for that threatened quarter from 
Action by Colonel Colonel Stakhovich.t Till now, the turning move- 
Btakhovich: ment of the Japanese 4th Division had so occupied 
that officer’s attention towards the west that he had been unable 
to safeguard General Zashchuk on his immediate left against 
the Japanese 6th Division. The advance of a portion of the 6th 
Siberian Corps, however, having to some extent relieved him of 
anxiety as regards the west, Colonel Stakhovich found himself free to 
ignore the Japanese 4th Division and to assist the troops on his 
left by acounter-stroke with a portion of his force, towards Hsiao- 
tung-tai. Two companies of the Morshansk Regiment led the 
advance ; two more followed in support ; the 1st Battalion of the 
11th (Pskov) Regiment was in reserve. With its flanks protected 
by dragoons this little column moved down the left bank of the Sha 
Ho, but before much progress had been made the leading companies 
were stopped by ritle tire; Colonel Stakhovich did not continue 
to press, and at 3 p.m., hearing that General Zashchuk had been 
forced to retire, he withdrew in good order across the river 
to his former position. 

Meanwhile, the position of affairs at Chung-lu-yen-tai had taken 
a serious turn for the defenders. The 6th Siberian Corps had 
been easily checked, and the Japanese 4th Division had resumed its 
advance, Since early morning its commander had been kept fully 
informed of the movements of the troops on his right. At noon 
he learnt that the 6th Division was engaged in attacking Lang- 
tzu-tai, and since the Fourth and First Armies were also known to 
have made some progress the 3rd Battalion of the 37th Regiment 


* From the 139th (Morshansk) Regiment. 

+ Colonel Stakhovich had fallen back from Ta-yu-chung-pu, which had 
been occupied by the Japanese, to Chung-lu-yen-tai. 

} From Erh-shih-chia-tzu and Hesiao-tung-tai. 
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was sent at 12.45 p.m. to the commander of the right wing of the 
4th Division, who was then ordered to capture Chung-lu-yen-tai 
and to detach his artillery to co-vperate with the 6th Division on 
his right. By 3.30 p.m. the Japanese were within seven hundred 
yards of the defences of that village, and at every other point the 
rest of the Second Army had forced the XVIIth Corps out of its 
position along the Shih-li Ho. Since his left was deprived of all 
support Colonel Stakhovich had then no choice but to conform to 
the general movement, and he withdrew in good order to Hung- 
ling-pu whence his battery opened fire upon the village which had 
just been evacuated. 

It was at this juncture, when already almost too late to be of 
any real service, that the 6th Siberian Corps again assumed a 
somewhat threatening attitude against the weak left wing of 
the Japanese 4th Division. Some hours earlier Colonel Stakhovich 
The 6th Siberian had informed the commander of that corps of the 
Corps assists the dangerous situation in which the XVIIth Corps 
right of the was placed by the Japanese advance, and 
XVIth Corps, had pointed out that a counter-attack against 
the Japanese left might rescue it from its difficulties. But in 
spite of the fact that General Bolotov with the Ist Brigade 
of the 72nd Division of the 6th Siberian Corps was close 
at hand at San-chia-tzu there was no response to this 
appeal for some hours; at 3.30 p.m., however, the Japanese 4th 
Cavalry Regiment was attacked at Li-ta-jen-tun by about three 
hundred Russians,* supported by a battery. Just at the right 
moment two squadrons of the 1st Cavalry Brigade came up, 
and with their assistance the Russians were driven off. Alimost 
simultaneously General Bolotov sent forward: three companies 
and a scout detachmentt through Ta-tai towards Hsiao-tai, and two 
battalionst deployed between the former village and Hei-lin-tai. 
The leading troops were allowed to approach unmolested until, 
at 5.30 p.m., they were within a quarter to half a mile of the 
defences which had been thrown up round Hsiao-tai. At that 
moment five batteries§ opened upon the advancing Russians. The 
Japanese infantry joined in with every available rifle, and the 

* It is not clear to what force these troops belonged. The Japanese 
estimate that the left detachment of the 4th Division was attacked at one 
time by about a brigade and a half. This estimate seems to be excessive. 

+ Of the 286th (Kirsanov) Regiment. 


} Of the 285th (Mtsensk) Regiment. 
§ Two from Ta-yu-chung-pu and three from Haiao-yu-chung-pu. 
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Russians, having lost more than six hundred of their number in 
less than half an hour, were driven in disorder to Kuan-lin-pu. 
Both wings of the Japanese 4th Division began to pursue, but 
possibly owing to the strength of the enemy disclosed to the north 
and to the fact that daylight had begun to fail, the pursuit was 
not pressed. 

The action of the Japanese 4th Division on the 12th, therefore 
closes here. It had bravely endeavoured to carry out the letter 
of its instructions and to threaten the right flank and rear of the 
enemy. But, inasmuch as the menace of the real right flank of 
the Russians had now made itself felt, the line laid down by 
Marshal Oyama was naturally not reached. 

Although the reverse to General Bolotov’s small force 
was the final blow, the primary cause of Colonel Stakhovich’s 
retreat from Chung-lu-yen-tai was the success of the Japanese 
6th and 3rd Divisions against the troops on his left. During the 
The Japanese night of the 11th the 1st and 2nd Batteries of the 
Second Army. Russian 3rd Artillery Brigade had been moved toa 
Operations of position west of Lang-tzu-tai. A battalion of the 
the 6th Division he ; 
against the right 137th (Nyejin) Regiment had been sent from the 
section of the corps reserve to General Zashchuk, as already 
XVIlth Corps. explained, and the local reserve which was at 
Wu-li-chieh had been reduced to a battalion of the 138th (Bolkhov) 
Regiment from Shih-li-ho and two squadrons of the 51st Dragoons. 
As almost the whole of the XVIIth Corps had been absorbed into 
the fight on the front line during the 11th, General Bilderling 
had made an urgent appeal for a brigade of the 6th Siberian Corps 
to be sent to reinforce the troops on the intermediate line, and in 
answer to his representations the 2nd Brigade of the 55th Division 
was sent off at dawn on the 12th. It reached Liu-tang-kou 
at 10 am.,, and its commander placed himself under the orders 
of General Volkov, who was now commanding the XVIIth 
Corps. 

No night operations had taken place in this quarter of the field ; 
but the Japanese had availed themselves of the darkness to push 
forward their trenches closer to the defended villages in their front. 
Just before sunset on the 11th the 1st Battalion of the 45th Regi- 
ment had been sent from the brigade reserve to join the troops in 
Yang-chia-wan. Thence it had started about 9 p.m. up the bed of 
the Sha Ho, and proceeded as far as the junction of that river and 
the Shih-li Ho, almost due west of Erh-shih-chia-tzu, where it 
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was able to entrench itself some six hundred yards from the walls 
without disclosing its presence. Meanwhile, the remaining two 
battalions had advanced directly towards that village and Lang- 
tzu-tai. Twice were they checked by heavy fire, but before dawn 
they too had established themselves in trenches some six hundred 
yards from the Russian line, whose exact position was first betrayed 
by the tobacco smoke which was rising from it. To the east, the 
2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 13th Regiment had also been stopped 
at least once; but by daylight they were nearly five hundred 
yards nearer to the Russian defences than they had been 
at sunset. Such was the situation in front of General Zashchuk’s 
right section of the defence when General Bilderling received the 
commander-in-chief’s order to retire to the intermediate line.* But 
the enemy was already established within a few hundred yards, and 
the moment there was light enough to see, the 2nd and 3rd Battalions 
of the Japanese 45th Regiment poured a withering fire upon the 
defenders of Erh-shih-chia-tzu. To move now was evidently out 
of the question, and General Bilderling decided to stand his 
ground until night if possible. 

_ As had so often happened on previous occasions, the morning 
of the 12th October was foggy and the Japanese gunners were at first 
unable to see their target; but about 6 a.m. a battery opened fire 
from Yang-chia-wan against Russian infantry near Lang-tzu-tai. 
Gradually the other batteries of the 6th and 13th Regiments joined 
in until, by 7.15 a.m. all the seventy-two guns were in action. The 
return fire of the Russian artillery was ineffectual, and it was soon 
found that the new emplacements which had been taken up during 
the night by the 1st and 2nd Batteries of the 3rd Artillery Brigade 
were quite unsuitable. Toa certain extent their fire was masked 
by the village of Lang-tzu-tai; behind them was a swamp which 
rendered retreat impossible; and there was no commanding point 
from which their fire could be directed. They soon began to suffer 
severely, but the infantry received some assistance from four batteries 
in rear,t and five other Russian batteries were also engaged. The 
Japanese fire slowly gained the mastery, and at 8.30 a.m. was turned 
higher up the river bed where the Russian reserves were posted, 
With this assistance the two Japanese battalions on the right 
made good progress until they were more than a mile north of 

* Seo p. 348. 
+ The 3rd Battery of the 6th Artillery Regiment. 
} Near Chien-liu-tang-kou. 
(4726) 2a 2 
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Erh-tai-tzu; but farther to their right the left flank of the Japanese 
3rd Division, now established in Nan-kuan-tzu, was encountering 
fierce opposition from the Morshansk Regiment immediately in 
front.* The garrison of Erh-shih-chia-tzu seems to have been com- 
pletely ignorant of the danger which was threatening it from the 
river bed up which the 1st Battalion of the 45th Regiment was 
slowly working its way round between the right of General 
Zashchuk’s force and Colonel Stakhovich’s detachment in Chung- 
lu-yen-tai. However, on hearing of this movement about 9 a.m., 
General Zashchuk sent one company from his reserve to 
strengthen the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 9th (Ingermanland) 
Regiment, and another to extend the threatened flank. At the 
same time he moved the remainder of his sectional reserve across 
a small ravine towards his right.f From west, south, and south- 
east the Japanese 6th Division was now enclosing the right of 
General Zashchuk’s section of the XVIIth Corps in a semicircle of 
fire. The Japanese gunners redoubled their efforts, and word went 
round the infantry that the villages were to be assaulted on the first 
sign of any weakening of the defence. Soon the fire became so hot 
that the two Russian battalions left Erh-shih-chia-tzu ; but the 
Ingermanland Regiment still held out stubbornly in Hsiao-tung-tai 
and in the trenches to the west. 

About 10 am. the commander of that regiment was killed, 
and very soon afterwards General Zashchuk was wounded. 
Colonel Vannovski of the general staff, who was with the 51st 
Dragoons, was appointed by General Volkov to the command of 
the section, but for some time longer General Zashchuk continued 
to direct operations. Meanwhile, further reinforcements reached 
the Japanese firing liné. The 23rd Regiment had been sent from 
the Second Army reserve to Erh-tai-tzu, and so soon as that village 
was reached the 3rd Battalion was sent up between the 13th and 
45th Regiments. To the west, Ta-yu-chung-pu had been taken by 
the 4th Division, and that success enabled the 1st Battalion of the 
13th Regiment to make a rapid march behind the firing line until 
about 11 a.m. it came up on the left of the 1st Battalion of 
the 45th Regiment, whence it was able to enfilade the Russian 
position. The Japanese artillery advanced in close support of 
the infantry. To add to his difficulties, General Zashchuk 
heard that General V. Grekov and Colonel Stakhovich were in 


* In Yen-tao-niu-lu. 
+ The 11th and 13th Companies of the 12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment. 
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retreat ;* but, still hoping that some relief might be obtained 
from an attack by the 6th Siberian Corps, he determined not to 
leave Lang-tzu-tai. 

While it soon became clear that no help was to be expected 
from the 6th Siberian Corps, the Japanese were pouring their 
fire into the flank of the 9th Regiment from the walls of Erh- 
shih-chia-tzu. At last General Zashchuk gave orders for a retreat 
The Japanese from Lang-tzu-tai. The reserves of the 9th 
Second Army. Regiment were to hold the walls of the village 
The 6th Division while the firing line outside withdrew across the 
pclae, Lang- river bed. In spite of the fact that the Japanese 

: redoubled their fire the moment the Russians began 
to leave their trenches, and that the ranks of the latter were being 
decimated at close range, the retreat was conducted in compara- 
tively good order. One of the last to leave was General Zashchuk. 
He was supported by his staff officers to Lang-tzu-tai, where he 
handed over command to Colonel Vannovski. Nothing now could 
stay the retreat. On all sides the Japanese were pouring over 
the advanced trenches. The four companies which opposed the 
Japanese attack from the west were crushed ; three companies of 
the 12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment which were in reserve were 
powerless to help, and the rout from Lang-tzu-tai and Hsiao- 
tung-tai became general.t ; 

At Yen-tao-niu-lu the Morshansk and Zaraisk Regiments 
under Colonel Martuinov were still holding out against the 
Japanese 3rd Division, and kept up a galling fire from ite walls. 
However, the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Japanese 13th Regi- 
ment now turned against them, and, as will be described later, 
helped to drive them from that village at 2 p.m. 

News of the fall of Lang-tzu-tai reached the commander of the 
Japanese 6th Division at 1.25 p.m., and fifteen minutes later he issued 
orders for the 24th Brigade, with a battalion of the 6th Artillery 
Regiment, the divisional cavalry, and a company of engineers, to 
take up the pursuit.t About this time, also, it became known to 

* So far as Colonel Stakhovich was concerned this report was not true. 
He did not begin to retire until 3 p.m., and before that hour he had 
endeavoured, as already stated, to assist General Zashchuk. 

+ Two batteries—the 2nd and 3rd of the 3rd Artillery Brigade—were 
lost in this retreat. 

} Through Hsiao-tung-tai to Liu-san-chia-tzu. The infantry, still under 
the commander of the 24th Brigade, consisted of the 2nd and 3rd Bat- 


talions of the 48th Regiment, and the lst and 2nd Battalions of the 23rd 
Regiment, 
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him that the enemy in front of the First Army was in retreat, that 
the Fourth Army had captured the hills north and east of Mang- 
chia-fen,* and that on his left the 4th Division was resuming its 
attacks at Chung-lu-yen-tai. At all points, therefore, except in 
front of the 3rd Division, affairs seemed by this time to have taken 
a very favourable turn for the Japanese. 

The time spent in bringing up fresh troops to carry on the 
pursuit afforded the retiring Russians a breathing space and 
enabled them to restore some semblance of order in their ranks, 
About a mile north of Lang-tzu-tai a group of villages and the 

bed of a stream offered a favourable rallying 
The XVIIth point and there the retreating infantry were met 
Cosa lee by some of the 51st Dragoons. So soon as 
right rallies. i) 

Colonel Vannovski assumed the direction of affairs 
three battalions were formed from the regiments which had been 
most heavily engaged. One battalion was made up from the 9th 
Regiment, and was posted on the left of the new position under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Khartulari; a second battalion, formed chiefly 
from the 12th Regiment, took post on the right under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Reinbot. The third battaliont was placed in reserve behind 
the right flank. Messages were then sent to right and left, as 
well as to the 2nd Brigade of the 55th Division of the 6th 
Siberian Corps in rear, saying that Colonel Vannovski meant to 
retake the lost villages, and asking for support. Colonel Stakhavich 
assented,{ but a less favourable reply came from Colonel 
Martuinov who was still in Yen-tao-niu-lu and was in great anxiety 
about his right flank, which had been exposed by thie retreat of the 
troops to his west. Meanwhile a battalion of the 138th (Bolkhov) 
Regiment joined Colonel Vannovski, and the ammunition pouches 
were replenished from some carts which were found by the dragoons. 
About 2 p.m. help arrived in the 219th (Yukhnov) Regiment§ 
which came up from the intermediate line. But instead 
of joining Colonel Vannovski this regiment moved on past his 

* As regards the Fourth Army the report was inaccurate. 

t+ Composed of men of both the 10tk (Novoingermanland) and 12th 
(Velikolutsk) Regiments. 

} It was, apparently, in answer to this appeal that Colonel Stakhovich 
made his advance (see p. 352). Colonel Vannovski, however, waited to hear 
whether any other troops were coming to his assistance. The whole counter- 
attack therefore lacked both weight and cohesion. For adetailed account of 
the fighting round Yen-tao-niu-lu, see Colonel Martuinov’s Reminiscences of 


the Japanese War, p. 268, et seq. 
§ From the 2nd Brigade 55th Infantry Division of the 6th Siberian Corps. 
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left straight toward Lung-wang-miao, marching in two lines with 
the men shoulder to shoulder. On the way it met the 139th and 
140th Regiments under Colonel Martuinov, who were by this 
time in full retreat from Yen-tao-niu-lu. After allowing them 
to pass through its ranks, the Yukhnov Regiment changed 
direction somewhat to the right, apparently in compliance with a 
message from Colonel Vannovski. It, then advanced, still in the 
same formation, unsupported by artillery, in broad daylight, over 
a perfectly open plain, to attack Lang-tzu-tai, where five or six 
Japanese battalions and eleven batteries awaited its onset. 
Until the Russians were within seven hundred yards not a shot 
was fired. Then the word passed down the Japanese ranks, and 
in a moment sixty-six guns and several thousand rifles poured 
their hail of bullets into the serried ranks. The unfortunate 
but gallant Russian regiment, which had but recently reached the 
front, and whose first experience of the war this was, hesitated, 
returned a harmless fire, suffered enormous losses,* then turned 
and fled, carrying with it portions of Colonel Vannovski’s force 
which was coming to its assistance. 

About this time Colonel Vannovski dispatched an urgent 
message to the commander of the 72nd Division of the 6th 
Siberian Corps across the Sha Ho in the following terms :— 


“We are turned and badly pressed. It is hell here. The 
commander of the army has told me to hold on with two 
battalions. A forward movement on your part might save us.” 
It was apparently the receipt of this message which had led General 
Bolotov to make his abortive attack on Hei-lin-tait with the 
idea of bringing pressure to bear on another portion of the 
Japanese line. 

The Yukhnov Regiment took no further part in the fighting; 
but with some difficulty order was again restored among the other 

battalions. Almost immediately afterwards the 

The XVITth ? z ich had retired 
Corps. Unsuccess- 139th (Morshansk) Regiment, which had retired to 
ful counter-attack Chien-liu-tang-kou, was sent to Colonel Van- 
by a right novski’s assistance and about 3 p.m. another 
paar advance began. The recent counter-attack had 
shown the commander of the Japanese 6th Division that his enemy 
was not yet crushed, and he had consequently added to his pursuing 

* Officers, 3 killed, 19 wounded; men, 92 killed, 666 wounded, 74 
missing. 

t See p. 353. 
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detachment and brought up its strength to five battalions, two 
squadrons, and eight batteries.* The Russians had not proceeded 
far when they encountered this force. As before, the Japanese held 
their fire until the enemy were within comparatively close range, 
when a well-directed fire quickly shattered the Russian ranks. It 
was now clear to every one that it was quite hopeless to make any 
further attempt to recover either the abandoned guns or the 
villages, even if the men could again be induced to try, and the 
troops of the right section began to retreat in the direction of Sha-ho 
station, covered by some companies of the 9th and 138th 
Regiments which for a time held the river bed against the 
Japanese pursuing detachment. 

The defeat of the Yukhnov Regiment had been sufficient to 
convince General Volkov that the front entrenched line on the 
Shih-li Ho had become untenable. Even before this last reverse 
he had issued orders for a general retirement at nightfall to the 

intermediate line. But Colonel Vannovski had 

The XVIIth issued his orders for the withdrawal of his own 

Corps. Orders . : tao d 

for retirement. section when he received the directions of his 
corps commander, which were as follows :—t 

“The position we are now in is to be held until dark. The 

XVIIth Corps will then withdraw to the line Pan-chiao-pu 

— Liu-tang-kou — Chien-liu-tang-kou — Hung-ling-pu. This 

position will be held by the 35th Division, with its artillery, 

from Pan-chiao-pu to Chien-liu-tang-kou (both inclusive). A 

brigade of the 55th Division will carry on the defence as far as 

Hung-ling-pu, with Colonel Stakhovich’s force in that village. 

The 3rd Division will be in reserve at Shu-lin-tzu. Colonel 

Stakhovich will keep touch with the 6th Siberian Corps, and 

the commander of the 35th Division will be responsible for 

the maintenance of communication with the Xth Corps. The 
second line transport of the XVIIth Corps will be drawn up 
in column of route along the railway at daybreak, with the 
rear wagons at Su-chia-tun, the 35th Division transport leading, 
and the 3rd Division in rear. Divisional ambulances to be 
established at Lin-sheng-pu and at Sha-ho station. The 
hospitals which are now at that station will be moved away to 


* The units added were the 3rd Battalion of the 23rd Regiment, a 
battalion of the 6th Artillery Regiment, and two batteries of the 13th 
Artillery Regiment. 

+ These orders were sent to the commanders of the 3rd, 35th, and 55th 
Divisions, and to Colonel Stakhovich. 
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the north. The Artillery Park Brigades will be at Lin-sheng-pu 
and Sha-ho station. A telegraph and heliograph station will 
also be set up there, At the beginning of the action I will be 
at Sha-ho station.” 


It is evident that these orders were framed under a total 
misapprehension of the extent of the disaster which had overtaken 
the right section of the XVIIth Corps. Units of the 3rd and 35th 
Divisions were hopelessly intermingled and hardly a single 
regimental commander had all his battalions under his own hand. 
Most of General Dobrzhinski’s regiments had been handed over at 
one time or another to General Yanzhul, and the only organized 
force at the disposal of the former consisted of the three battalions 
of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment, which were already on the inter- 
mediate line he had been ordered to hold, and two battalions 
of the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment which had just retired from Lung- 
wang-miao. Nothing but the coming of night could put any limit 
to the completeness of the Japanese success or save the Russian 
Western Force from a crushing disaster. The Japanese 6th 
Division had indeed done well, but its allotted destination was 
too far off to be reached. 

It is now necessary to return to the early morning, to shift the 
scene of the story farther to the east, and to complete the narrative 
of the doings of the Second Army by following the operations of 
the Japanese 3rd Division against Yen-tao-niu-lu and the centre 

and left sections of the XVIIth Corps. After 
Dest rene having been expelled from that village during the 
Operations of the Hight of the 11th-12th,* the left wing of the 
3rd_Division Japanese 3rd Division had clung to the outlying 
against Yen-tao- y.mlet known as Nan-kuan-tzu. The 1st and 
niu-lu and the 
centre and left 21d Battalious of the 18th Regiment entrenched 
ofthe XVIIth themselves along the northern face, while the 
Serre, 33rd Regiment extended for a thousand yards cast 
of the houses, though unable to push its right to the railway as 
had been ordered. The 3rd Battalion of the 18th Regiment went 
into brigade reserve. The divisional commander, with the 1st 
Battalion of the 6th Regiment and the 2nd Battalion of the 34th 
Regiment, was some two miles in rear.t With the right wing 
it had originally been intended to make an advance at 6.30 a.m. 
in concert with the 5th Division of the Fourth Army, but when 
* See p. 336. 
+ At Shuang-tai-tzu. 
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it became known that that division had been withdrawn from 
the fighting line and that only the Yamada Detachment remained 
in its place, it was decided to entrench and to make the subsequent 
advance dependent upon the success of the 6th Division on the left. 
The 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 6th Regiment and the 1st 
and 3rd Battalions of the 34th Regiment entrenched themselves 
three hundred yards north of Hsiao-hsien-kou, carrying their 
works east and west of the Mandarin Road and connecting them 
to the village by a zigzag approach. While so engaged they were 
discovered by some patrols of the enemy, and Russian guns 
opened upon them from the northern side of Shih-li-ho. But 
most of the shells flew high and casualties were few. During 
the night of the 11th-12th, also, the 3rd Artillery Regiment had 
left its positions,* and before daylight the 1st and 2nd Battalions 
occupied fresh emplacements on the Wu-li-tai-tzu hill and west of 
Hsiao-hsien-kou respectively. Just east of the railway stood 
the captured howitzer battery and the captured field guns. In 
these positions the wings of the Japanese 3rd Division awaited 
dawn. At no point were the combatants separated by much 
inore than a thousand yards and at many places, particularly 
on the left, they were much closer. 

The left wing of the 3rd Division was the first to be enyaged. 
The battle reopened about 6 a.m. on the 12th with an outburst 
of rifle tire from Yen-tao-niu-lu against the 1st Battalion of the 
18th Regiment. As the light improved it became evident that 
the strength of the Russians in and around that village had been 
considerably increased during the night; and fighting had not been 
in progress for more than half an hour when the divisional 
reserve* began to move forward under heavy fire. By 7 a.m. 
the five battalions in the Japanese firing line were all engaged, 
and very soon afterwards the artillery joined in. Without the 
assistance of the 6th Division, which was fully occupied in its own 
attack, the left of the 3rd Division was not strong enough to oust the 
Morshansk Regiment and the two battalions of the Zaraisk Regiment 
from Yen-tao-niu-lu, and from time to time reports reached General 
Oshima that columns of the enemy could be seen near Wu-li-chieh. 
As the 6th and 34th Regiments were still in their trenches north of 
Hsiao-hsien-kou, the right of the 33rd Regiment was without infantry 
su} port and was believed to be in some danger. At 8.30 a.m. with 
great difficulty and after heavy loss the 1st Battalion of the 6th 

* At Shuang-tai-tzu. 
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Regiment forced its way into the firing line. So severe was the 
rifle fire which greeted the battalion whenever it attempted 
to move that section rushes were abandoned and the men were 
compelled to cross the fire-swept zone in twos and threes as 
opportunity offered. Almost at the same time the commander of 
the division and the remainder of his reserve fell back towards 
Shuang-tai-tzu. Realizing that until the Russians could be cleared 
out of Yen-tao-niu-lu there was no chance of achieving any success 
at Shih-li-ho General Oshima transferred the 2nd Battalion of the 
6th Regiment from his right wing to his divisional reserve. With the 
help of the artillery the Japanese gradually began to establish their 
superiority, and at 10 a.m., on hearing that a column of the enemy 
could be seen retreating from Hsiao-tung-tai, General Oshima gave 
orders for a general assault to be delivered at noon, which should 
have as its wtimate objective Lung-wang-miao and South Wu-li- 
chieh. The fire of the artillery was directed upon those two 
villages as well as against Yen-tao-niu-lu. Soon after 11 a.m. the 
commander of the 3rd Division heard that the 6th Division on 
his left was gaining ground, that LErh-shih-chia-tzu had 
fallen, and that the attack upon Lang-tzu-tai was making good 
progress. Part of the artillery with the 6th Division was then 
turned against Yen-tao-niu-lu and about 12.30 p.m. an attempt was 
made to rush the trenches. Again the Japanese were beaten back ; 
but by this time the two battalions of the 13th Regiment, which 
had wheeled to the east after the capture of Hsiao-tung-tai,* were 
beginning to make their presence felt. 

Colonel Martuinov, the senior officer present in Yen-tao-niu-lu, 
had received from General Glasko permission to withdraw if his 
position became untenable.t With Lang-tzu-tai in Japanese 
hands and a fresh enemy threatening to enfilade his right flank, it 
The XVIIth appeared to Colonel Martuinov that the only result 
Corps. Yen-tao- of further resistance would be to imperil his ulti- 
niu-lu recaptured mate retreat. First a battery of artillery was sent 
by the Japanese. 44. then the Morshansk Regiment withdrew from 
Yen-tao-niu-lu and without attempting to hold Lung-wang-miao 
marched straight away to the north, followed by the two bat- 
talions of the Zaraisk Regiment ; finally the seven companies 
of the Novoingermanland Regiment fell back to Lung-wang- 
miao. During the retreat the Morshansk and Zaraisk Regiments 


* See p. 357. 
t Colonel Martuinov, Reminiscences of the Japanese War, p. 300. 
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met the Yukhnov Regiment on its way to make its ill- 
fated effort already described to recover Lang-tzu-tai and the 
abandoned guns; but although the retiring regiments were in 
good formation and had suffered little loss they offered the in- 
cautious new-comers neither assistance nor advice, but held on 
their way towards their position on the intermediate line. 

The first Japanese troops actually to enter Yen-tao-niu-lu, 
which had now changed hands three times in two days, seem 
to have been the two battalions of the 13th Regiment, which came 
into the fight from the west. Immediately afterwards came the 
18th and 33rd Regiments which, after sweeping through the 
village, crossed the Shih-li Ho to the attack of Lung-wang-miao. 
Word was promptly sent to the right wing to co-operate in the 
general movement, and at the same time General Yamada was 
ordered to attack east of the Mandarin Road so as to prevent the 
Russians in that neighbourhood from giving any assistance to the 
garrison of Shih-li-ho. 

That important village was still held only by three battalions 
and two batteries.* For a time the two batteries bore almost the 
whole weight of the hostile artillery fire, but so soon as the actual 
advance began the Japanese guns devoted their entire attention 

to the infantry. The ground in front of the 
mee ey Leh Russian trenches was perfectly open for more 
Corps. Shih-li-ho 
captured by the than a thousand yards, and but for the help of 
Japanese | its guus the attack would simply have been 
3rd_ Division. . + : 

swept away by rifle fire. So long as the artillery 
only was in action the Russians were secure in their trenches, 
but the moment they were forced to expose themselves in the 
attempt to beat off the advancing infantry they suffered heavily 
from the Japanese shrapnel. One company of the Japanese 
34th Regiment made its way across the railway bridge and took 
the defence in flank, while the 3rd Battalion of the 6th Regiment 
and the 1st and 3rd Battalions of the 34th Regiment, less the 
single company already mentioned, carried out the frontal attack. 
By the time the first-named battalion was within two hundred yards 
of the defences it had lost two hundred and twenty of its officers 
and uicn, But nothing could withstand this perfectly methodical 
attack which was carried through with ruthless determination. 


* The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Battalions of the 11th (Pskov) Regiment ; 8th 
Battery of the 35th Artillery Brigade and 6th Battery of the 3rd Artillery 
Brigade. 
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The Russians stood their ground until 3.30 p.m., when the sudden 
appearance of the company of the 34th on the north bank of the 
river decided the fight. A battery which had been most gallantly 
served and had inflicted much loss upon the enemy, was taken in 
flank and many of its horses were killed; then the men began to 
leave their treuches; and in a few minutes all was over. The 
artillery bombardment was kept up by the Japanese until the last 
possible moment, and for a time the village was enveloped in 
clouds of dust thrown up by bullets and of smoke from bursting 
shell. On the first sign that the defence was beginning to waver the 
infantry dashed forward to the assault. The last few hundred yards 
were covered almost without loss and when the attackers reached 
their goal it was only to find that the Russians had fled and left 
four guns and five ammunition wagons behind. A few men 
still held out in the northern part of the village and about a 
company was on the small hill to the east, but these were soon 
overcome and some guns were at once brought up to Shih-li-ho to 
assist in the pursuit. The Japanese 3rd Division had thus no 
reason to fear any comparison of their doings with those of their 
comrades of the 6th and 4th Divisions on their left. 

At 4 p.m. the retreat became general along the whole front of 
the XVIIth Corps. By this time its two divisions had become 
quite hopelessly intermingled and formed one confused line. 
To cover the right flank in the retirement seven battalions and four 
batteries* had been collected and placed under 
the command of General Laiming on a position 
facing south-west somewhere between the front 
and intermediate lines. But this covering detachment soon found 
itself in danger owing to the fact that the right section of the 
corps had been carried away by the retreat of the Yukhnov 
Regiment. This exposed the left flank of the covering detachment 
to a severe enfilading fire with the result that it had soon to fall 
back itself. As regards the centre and left sections of the corps, 
the retirement in Colonel de Vitt’s centre section was carried 
out by rushes under so hot a rifle and artillery fire that only 
two of the guns of the 4th Battery could be withdrawn. The 


The XVIIth 
Corps retreats. 


* The 220th (Yepifan Regiment) and four batteries of the 6th Artillery 
Brigade. These units were on the intermediate line, and are given in the 
Russian Oficial History as the covering troops. On the same position, how- 
ever, were the Ist and 4th Battalions of the 137th (Nyejin) and a composite 
battalion of the 138th (Bolkhov) Regiments. Apparently these also came 
under General Laiming’s ordera. 
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remaining guns were left on the position, under Staff-Captain 
Tarnovski, who defended them heroically and was severely 
wounded. 

In Colonel Grulev’s left section the retirement was commenced 
about 4.30 p.m. after the troops of the centre had already gone. 
As the 8th Battery of the 35th Artillery Brigade was in a very 
dangerous situation on the Shih-li Ho, in front of the actual position, 
it was ordered to retire first and to take up a new station near 
the northern edge of the village of Shih-li-ho, whence it could 
support the retirement of the remaining troups. However, this 
movement proved impossible except along the bed of the 
stream itself, because, after the retirement along the whole front 
of the XVIIth Corps, the Japanese had brought a concentrated 
rifle and artillery fire to bear on Shih-li-ho, and the battery could 
not be withdrawn through that village. In spite of great 
difficulties which every minute threatened to cause its capture 
the battery got clear of the river-bed, occupied the position 
which had been allotted to it, and immediately came into action. 
Its aid proved most timely. The Japanese fire slackened 
immediately, and the troops of this section were enabled to 
get back almost without loss, The movement was covered 
by the 36th (Orel) Regiment, which arrived late in the 
evening from the Xth Corps and occupied a position about 
six hundred yards in front of Sha-ho station; a little earlier 
the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment had arrived at the same spot, 
having previously been employed in entraining the wounded and 
stores from the station. 

Late at night the troops of the XVIIth Corps concentrated on 
the rear entrenched line on the right bank of the Sha Ho absolutely 
exhausted by their efforts of the day. When crossing that river by 
the narrow military bridge which had been thrown over at 
Ta-kuai-chi-pu,* their crowded columns had come under the fire of 
the Japanese artillery which had been sent forward in pursuit 
by the 6th Division. However, night put a stop to the fighting 
and thereby saved the corps from annihilation. When darkness 
fell two regiments,f too demoralized and broken by fatigue to reach 
the crossing, settled down for the night on the left bank of the Sha 
Ho and did not cross to the right bank and join the remainder 
of their division till dawn on the 13th. On the extreme right of 


* Called in some accounts Han-kuei-pu. 
+ The 9th (Ingermanland) and 10th (Novoingermanland) Regiments. 
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the corps Colonel Stakhovich’s force, fighting a series of delaying 
actions, was gradually forced back to Ku-chia-tzu where it was 
again on the right of the XVI1Ith Corps. 

The news of this defeat caused consternation at Sha-ho-pu. 
The withdrawal of the XVIIth Corps from the front line—the 
Shih-li Ho position—had been to some extent expected, but that the 
intermediate line should be abandoned on the same day had not 
been considered possible. More than five hundred wounded were 
sent hurriedly to the north, and the general confusion was increased 
by the numbers of carts and wagons which had been collected 
along the road and the railway and had to be cleared away so as 
not to block the retreat of the troops. The protection of Sha-ho 
station was entrusted to three battalions of the 36th (Orel) Regi- 
ment which had been hastily summoned from the Xth Corps; they 

‘ were subsequently joined by two more battalions and a battery of 
artillery.* General Dobrzhinski in person directed the evacuation 
of the transport, and so well was it done that by 3.30 a.m. on the 
13th not a single vehicle remained south of the Sha Ho. As the 
troops marched in from the south some sort of order was restored. 
Three battalions of the 138th Regiment were posted to the east 
of the railway, and six companies’ of the 139th were again sent 
forward to act as a rear guard, with orders to fall back at 
daylight upon the main body of the division. Most of the 
remaining troops came in during the night and took post as best 
they could from Lin-sheng-pu, by Ta-liang-tun, to Ku-chia-tzu.t 
The 6th Siberian Corps fell back to Lan-shan-pu and Feng- 
chuang-tzu, where the 2nd Brigade of the 55th Division, which 
had been lent to General Bilderling, arrived early on the morning 
of the 13th. 

After the capture of Shih-li-ho the Japanese did not follow 
their retreating foe with any great vigour. The night was 
exceptionally dark, supplies of both ammunition and food were 
running short, and the Russian rear guard between Pan-chiao-pu 
and Chien-liu-tang-kou was showing a bold front. The pursuit came 
to an end about 7 p.m. But although the Second Army had still 
some miles to go before reaching the line assigned to it by the 
Japanese commander-in-chief, and had failed in its anticipated 


* The 2nd Battery of the 35th Artillery Brigade, and two battalions of 
the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment. 

+ West of the railway. There is another village of the same name 
east of the railway, one and a half miles south-east of Sha-ho-pu. 
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enveloping movement against the Russian right flank it had 
achieved great success during the day.* Absolute retreat had 
once again set in with the Russians, and the beginning of the end 
had arrived. 


* The units of the Japanese Second Army were distributed as follows 
at nightfall on the 12th October :— 
3rd Division. 
6th Regiment .........secceee Two battalions near Pan-chiao-pu, 
18th and 33rd Regiments ... Just north of Wu-li-chieh. 
Head-quarters and reserve ... At Shih-li-ho. 
6th Division. 
Pursuing detachment ......... About Chien-liu-tang-kou. 
Head-quarters and reserve... Lang-tzu-tai and Hsiao-tung-tai. 
4th Division. 










Right flank... Chung-lu-yen-tai. 

Left flank ... Heiao-tai. 

Head-quarters and reserve Ta-yu-chung-pu. 

4th Cavalry Regiment Li-ta-jen-tun. 
Second Army Reserve Meng-hu-lu-tun. 
lst Cavalry Brigade . Shen-tan-pu 
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CHAPTER XLIIL. 


THE BATTLE oF THE SHA Ho—continued—OPERATIONS ON THE 
12TH OctopER TO THE East or THE MANDARIN RoAD—THE 
ReTIREMENT OF THE XTH CORPS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
Rear ENTRENCHED LINE—THE CaPTURE OF Nan SHAN BY 
THE JAPANESE—THEIR FAILURE TO CAPTURE Lo-TA SHAN— 
THE 4TH SIBERIAN CORPS DRIVEN IN—THE RussiaN EASTERN 


Force Inactive. 
(Plan 34.) 


WuiLe it is true that the disaster on the 12th October to the 
XVIIth Corps in the west proved to be the deciding factor in the 
battle, the Japanese success in that quarter owed not a little to 
the unremitting efforts of their Fourth and First Armies against 
the Russian centre held by the detachment under General Mau 
and by the 4th Siberian Corps, the operations of which forces 
form the main subject matter of this chapter. But before they 
are recounted it is necessary to describe the events which took 
place between the rayon of the XVIIth Corps and the Russian 
centre, in which area were acting the Xth and Ist Corps on the 
Russian side and the Yamada Detachment and the left of the 
Fourth Army on the Japanese. 

It has already been shown how the withdrawal of the 5th 
Division from the fighting line into the Japanese General Reserve, 
left only the Yamada Detachment, strong in artillery but weak in 
the other arms, between the right of the Second and the main 
body of the Fourth Army,a distance of some four miles. Opposed 
to this force was the advanced guard of the Russian Xth Corps 
holding as before a portion of the front, or Shih-li Ho, line in 
prolongation of the left of the XVIIth Corps, as far as Ying-pan 
where the 34th (Syev) Regiment was posted. In addition to the 
infantry reinforcement which General Ryabinkin had received 
during the night,* three batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade were 


* Two battalions of the 34th (Syev) Regiment. See p. 348. 
(4726) 2B 
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sent to him in exchange for two which had suffered severely in the 
action on the 11th.* Behind, on the intermediate line, stood the 
main body of the Xth Corps, now reduced to ten battalions,t and 
the remaining three batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade.t 
The change in the Japanese dispositions had the effect of 
checking the offensive against the Xth Corps, and for some 
hours the guns only were engaged. From early dawn, however, 
General Sluchevski, commanding that corps, had been the recipient 
of a series of contradictory orders which un- 
rans aap doubtedly contributed to the misfortunes of the 
pes yen 5 day. Instead of issuing his instructions only to 
the commanders of the two wings of his army 
General Kuropatkin, as he had done on other occasions, com- 
iunicated directly with the various corps. It had been arranged 
overnight that the front entrenched line was still to be held, but 
at 6.25 a.m. General Sluchevski received from army head-quarters 
a copy of the message to General Bilderling,§ in which the com- 
mander-in-chief pointed out the danger which was threatening 
from the turning movement by the Japanese Second Army and 
ordered an immediate retreat to the intermediate line. At the 
same time General Sluchevski was ordered, also by the army staff, 
to collect a reserve of at least a division “to be used with caution.” 
In compliance with this altered plan he decided to withdraw his 
advanced troops, and promptly reported his intention to the 
commander of the Western Force. The withdrawal was to begin 
from the left, but at 815 am. a note came in from General 
Bilderling saying that, notwithstanding General Kuropatkin’s wishes, 
he intended to hold the line of the Shih-li Ho until dark. Almost 
immediately afterwards two more orders arrived. The first, which 
was from the commander-in-chief, instructed General Sluchevski 
to keep his reserve behind his left flank and to be prepared to 
help General Mau with a brigade if necessary. The second, from 
General Bilderling, told him to place his reserve behind his right 
flank where it would be in a position to come up between the 
Xth and XVIIth Corps if required. Not unnaturally perplexed, 


* The 6th and 8th Batteries of the 31st Artillery Brigade. 
+ At Hung-pao-shan, the 36th (Orel) Regiment and two battalions of the 
35th (Bryansk) Regiment. 
At Ning-kuan-tun, the 33rd (Elets) Regiment. 
} The rest of the Xth Corps, under General Mau, had been handed over 
to General Zarubaiev. 
§ See p. 348. 
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General Sluchevski did not immediately cancel his orders for the 
withdrawal of the advanced guard, but at 10.40 a.m. he acceded to 
General Ryabinkin’s request to be allowed to remain on the 
Shih-li Ho until dark owing to the impossibility of moving sooner 
without suffering heavy loss. In order to comply as far as 
possible with the instructions received as to his reserve, General 
Sluchevski ordered General Gershelmann to send a battalion of the 
36th (Orel) Regiment to Ning-kuan-tun and to move the 33rd 
(Elets) Regiment from that village to a position on the left flank 
whence it could go to General Mau’s assistance. Possibly in 
consequence of the order to retire, but probably because its posi- 
tion at Ying-pan was imperilled by the loss of Double Horned 
Hill* the Syev Regiment fell back during the morning to 
Ta-kou. 

While General Sluchevski was carrying on this correspondence 
with his superiors the batteries with his local reserve near Hain- 
chuang were engaged with the artillery of the Yamada Detachment. 
All the morning the Japanese infantry remained inactive; but so 
soon as it was known that the 3rd Division on the left was about 
to attack, the commander of the 5th Division, General Ueda, added a 
battaliont to General Yamada’s command, and ordered him to 
advance in force towards Hung-chia-chuang. Almost at the same 
time as General Ueda was planning his next forward step General 
Sluchevski received two more orders—from the commander-in-chief 
and General Bilderling. On this occasion there was no contra- 
diction, for while the former officer told him to prepare six or 
eight battalions, without guns, to go to the support of the right 
of the army, the latter ordered him at once to put a brigade of 
infantry at the disposal of the commander of the Western Force. 
To meet this new demand two battalions of the 35th Regiment 
were withdrawn from the advanced guard, the 36th Regiment was 
sent from the corps reserve towards Sha-ho station} and the 
33rd Regiment was brought back from the left flank of the corps 
and posted in the main body. 

By this time it was rapidly becoming evident that the XVIIth 
Corps could not hold its ground much longer, and even before 
General Yamada’s attack began to develop General Ryabinkin, 
seeing that his right would soon be unsupported was leaving 

* During the night. See p. 343. 
+ The 2nd Battalion of the 11th Regiment. 
t See p. 367. 
(4726) 282 
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the front line. The Syev Regiment at Ta-kou was the first to — 
go; and not being in action at the time it had no difficulty in 

passing through Shuang-tai-tzu and taking upa 
The XthCorps fresh position east of Ning-kuan-tun. It was 
retires. followed by the five batteries of the 9th Artillery 

Brigade, which were covered as they retired by 
the 123rd (Koslov) Regiment. Two battalions of this regiment 
then went into local reserve north of Hung-pao-shan, while the 
other two were taken to form a corps reserve in rear. The 
last troops to fall back were the four battalions of the 124th 
(Voronej) Regiment, which did not begin to move until both 
flanks were in danger of envelopment ; but their retreat was covered 
by the artillery,* and they reached Hung-pao-shan with very little 
loss. In contrast to the unfortunate corps on its right, the Xth 
Corps was not pressed, and on reaching the intermediate line it wes 
able to present a firm front and thereby help to check both the 
Yamada Detachment and the right of the Japanese 3rd Division. 
General Sluchevski was, however, quite ignorant of the true state of 
affairs. Until evening he was apparently under the impression that 
the retirement was being carried out by the whole Western Force 
in accordance with the plan’ which had been agreed upon during 
the morning; and it was not until 7 pm. that he actually 
heard that the XVIIth Corps was retreating in disorder back 
to the line of the Sha Ho. By this time he had no more than 
eighteen battalions under his own command, and since he did not 
consider that force sufficiently strong to justify him in attempting 
to remain alone on the intermediate line he reported to the com- 
mander-in-chief that he intended to retire. 

Order and counter-order were received in quick succession. 
General Kuropatkin, who seems not to have been fully informed of 
the progress of the battle on either wing of the army, wished 
General Sluchevski to maintain himself on the intermediate 
entrenched line; while the commander of the Western Force 
desired him to fall back to the Sha Ho, or rear, line. At 11.15 p.m. 


* Five batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade, and the 6th and 8th 
Batteries of the 31st Artillery Brigade ; 56 guns in all. 

+ The losses in General Ryabinkin’s advanced guard were ; 34th (Syev) 
Regiment, 16 meu wounded, 1 missing; 123rd (Koslov) Regiment, 2 men 
killed, 22 wounded ; 124th (Voronej) Regiment, Colonel Solomko and 1 other 
officer wounded, 3 men killed. 

} The Ist Brigade of the 31st Infantry Division was with General Mau 


attached to the 4th Siberian Corps ; six battalions had been sent to General 
Bilderling. 
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definite orders for the withdrawal came from General Bilderling, 
and as they reflected his own reading of the situation General 
Sluchevski at once complied. About midnight rain began to fall 
in torrents, but by 5 a.m. on the 13th the Xth Corps was again 
established on the left of the XVIIth, the last units to reach 
the new position being the 33rd Regiment and two batteries 
under Colonel Sliusarenko which had been acting in the 
centre. * 

While General Sluchevski was on the intermediate line awaiting 
permission to retire, the 33rd Regiment had been fiercely assailed 
by three battalions of the Yamada Detachment. The commanders 
of both the leading Japanese battalions were killed, and the attack 
was repulsed with heavy loss. The detachment then retired to 
Hein-chuang where it bivouacked for the night in fighting 
formation. The main body of the Japanese 5th Divisiont 
bivouacked south of the Shih-li Ho in the neighbourhood of 
Chuang-chia-a-tzu, where the artillery of the Yamada Detachment, 
except the 2nd Battalion of the 5th Artillery Regiment, was 
ordered to assemble before dawn. 

Moving gradually eastward, the. scene of action leaves the 
plains and mounts into the hills where the main body of the 
Fourth Army and the left of the First Army were opposed by 
the Ist Corps and the troops of General Mau, who on this day 

found his brigade transferred to the third com- 
Operations mander under whom he had served since the 
in the Centre. e 

5th October. Having started these operations as 
the left advanced guard to the Xth Corps, to which he properly 
belonged, he had on the 9th October been placed under General 
Zarubaiev with whom he remained until the 12th, on which day 
he was attached to the Ist Corps. Of the 37th Division of that 
corps, on this morning the 145th (Novocherkask) Regiment was 
at Tung-shan-kou, to which place it had retired after the loss 
of Double Horned Hill during the night; the 146th (Tsaritsin) 
Regiment, which had been acting with General Mau’s brigade 
since the previous evening, was on the hills about Pei-san-chia- 
tzu; and the remainder of the division was disposed on the 


* The Ist and 2nd Batteries of the 9th Artillery Brigade. Questions de 
Tuctique d Artillerie, p. 67, et seq. 

+ The 2lst Brigade and the 11th Regiment (less the 2nd Battalion). 
Great care was taken that this concentration should be concealed from the 
enemy. 
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high ground about Mang-chia-fen.* The 22nd Division was at 
Kuo-shan-ssu. 

By Marshal Oyama’s orders the Fourth Army had been 
directed, after capturing Double Horned Hill, to turn against 
Nan Shan. This General Nodzu proceeded to do so soon as order 
had been restored in his force, and since the 10th Division 

4 had suffered very heavily in the night attack 
The Japanese the fresh duty fell to the lot of the 10th and 
Fourth Army 11th Kobi Brigades. The 10th Division and the 
and the Russian Sone : 

Ist Corpa, 3rd Kobi Brigade were held in reserve on and 

near Double Horned Hill. The objective of the 
infantry attack was the line of heights to the east of Yang- 
cheng-sai and Mang-chia-fen, aud to protect the flank, which was 
open to attack from the north, a battalion of the 15th Artillery 
Regiment was posted near Ta-pu whence it could open fire against 
the Russian artillery near Tung-shan-kou. The other battalion 
and the 10th Artillery Regimentt supported the infantry. 

At daybreak, when the Japanese began to direct a heavy 
artillery fire upon Pei-sun-chia-tzu and the whole position held 
by the 37th Division, particularly upon the escort to the batteries, 
Pei-san-chia-tzu was put into a state of defence and the 
trenches of the Caspian Regiment were considerably strengthened. 
All night long the staff of the 37th Division, and presumably that 
of the 22nd Division which throughout the morning remained 
in reserve at Kuo-shan-ssu, had been in ignorance of the move- 
ments of the Russian troops to east and west, and when day 
dawned General Mau’s force was found to be upon the left, 
while on the right was discovered the Xth Corps, but so far away 
that in spite of all the measures that had been taken it proved a 
matter of great difficulty to maintain touch with it. The Japanese 

* The village of Pei-san-chia-tzu was held by five companies, «e., the 
1st Battalion of the 147th (Samara) Regiment and one company—the 2nd—of 
the 148th (Caspian) Regiment. North-west of the village a double line of 
trenches was dug and held by the Caspian Regiment, leas one company. 
The artillery was placed as follows :—Two and a half batteries of the 43rd 
Artillery Brigade in rear of the trenches of the Caspian Regiment, stretching 
considerably to the right of them; two batteries of the 9th Artillery 
Brigade entrenched on the eastern slope of the hill, and the 6th Battery of 
the 7th Artillery Brigade on the southern slopes; the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Battalions of the Samara Regiment occupied the saddle and the eastern 
alopes. The 4th Battalion had previously acted as escort to the commander- 
in-chief. The divisional reserve, ze. the 145th (Novocherkask) Regiment, 


was at Tung-shan-kou. 
+ Mountain guns. 
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infantry did not approach near to the Russians, and for the most 
part the fight consisted of an artillery duel only. The greater 
part of the Japanese fire was concentrated on the 6th Battery of 
the 43rd Artillery Brigade which happened to be occupying a 
particularly exposed position, taken up by order of the commander- 
in-chief. Three Japanese batteries in position in front of Double 
Horned Hill fired on it almost continually. 

At 4.30 p.m. it was learnt in the Ist Corps that General Mau 
was retiring north-eastwards. The left flank of the corps was 
thus exposed ; nevertheless, as no orders were received by him, 
its commander decided to remain where he was. At 5 p.m., 
however, an order was received from the commander-in-chief to 
withdraw, but since General Mau’s retiring troops had by this time 
turned southwards and were beginning to advance again, it was 
decided not to abandon the positions. Before sunset the Japanese 
began to search the village of Tung-shan-kou with shrapnel, 
and the Russian reserves were moved into some hollow ground to 
the front. 

When darkness fell the fighting ceased and the Russians remained 
where they were, and at 6.15 p.m. an order was received from the 
commander-in-chief through the corps commander to strengthen 
the positions by putting up obstacles. This was done during 
the night. About 2 am. on the 13th October rifle, fire broke 
out in front of Pei-san-chia-tzu, and under cover of it the enemy 
delivered an assault upon the salient angle of the village which was 
held by one company.* The attack then extended to the right and 
left of the position and was beaten off. Subsequently the enemy 
made two further attempts, of which the first was repulsed by 
the 1st and 4th Companies of the Samara Regiment with volleys 
and by a bayonet charge, and the second by fire alone. 

However, while the Russian Ist Corps was thus being contained 
by a portion of the Japanese Fourth Army, General Mau’s 

detached brigade to the south-east was exposed 
The Japanese ‘ ; A Y 
First Army. to a furious infantry attack directed against 
Attack of the both Nan Shan and Lo-ta Shan. The Japanese 
loth Brigade of advance was begun by the 15th Brigade of the 
the 2nd Division sh S 5 
on General Mau First Army, which had captured Temple Hill 
at NanShanand on the afternoon of the previous day. Six com- 
gett panies of the 29th Regiment, having been 
lent by the 3rd Brigade, acted under General Okasaki’s command. 

* The 4th Company of the 147th (Samara) Regiment. 
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At 4 am. these six companies moved against the heights east 
of Erh-a; on their left the 16th Regiment attacked along the 
southern spurs of Nan Shan; while the 30th Regiment, less 
two companies in brigade reserve, assailed the same hill from 
the west. General Okasaki, with the brigade reserve, left West 
San-chia-tzu and followed in rear of the centre of the 16th 
Regiment. In front of General Mau’s main line of defence 
a battalion of the 121st (Penza) Regiment and two battalions 
of the 122nd (Tambov) Regiment were holding a forward line of 
trenches, with some companies of the 146th (Tsaritsin) Regiment 
prolonging the line to the west. As the Japanese advanced the 
Russian companies on outpost duty fell back and uncovered the fire 
of the main position. The six companies of the Japanese 29th 
Regiment occupied the spur of Lo-ta Shan, south-east of Erh-a, 
almost without opposition, and the 16th Regiment surprised the 
piquets of the Tsaritsin Regiment on the southern slope of Nan Shan. 
The 30th Regiment at first met with serious resistance, but when 
the 16th Regiment gained a footing on the hill the rest of the 
defenders fell back in a northerly direction. By this time the 11th 
Kobi Brigade, from the right of the Fourth Army, had come up into 
line from the direction of San-kuai-shih, and the 30th Regiment was 
then brought round behind the 16th into the centre of General 
Okasaki’s attack. 

It was not long before Nan Shan was captured by the 16th 
Regiment, and it was then handed over to the Fourth Army. 
Thence the 11th Kobi Brigade continued the attack against the 
Penza and the Tsaritsin Regiments on Shuang-tzu Shan, and the 

whole of the Japanese 15th Brigade was able to 
en ee turn against the Tambov Regiment on Lo-ta Shan, 
Tapaliens where the 29th Regiment was encountering deter- 

mined opposition.* The line which General Mau 
was now holding was very strong, and the enfilade fire from the 
Russian Ist Corps batteries near Tung-shan-kou told heavily on 
the assaulting infantry. 

The whole of the artillery of the 2nd Division was engaged 
in supporting the attack of the 3rd Brigade further to the east, 
leaving the batteries of the Fourth Army to assist in that upon 
General Mau and to deal with the hostile guns near Tung-shan-kou. 


* General Nishijima also sent a battalion of the 29th Kobi Regiment 
from the 2nd Divisional reserve to San-chia-tzu, but it does not appear to 
have taken any part in the fighting. 
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Seeing that the Japanese were coming on in the direction of 
Yang-cheng-sai, two Russian batteries* were moved forward into 
the centre of the position on Lo-ta Shan. There 
The Japanese they came into action against the 11th Kobi 
fail to capture Brigade on Nan Shan, and the Japanese move- 
Lo-ta Shan. 8 ’ pa 
ment was effectually checked at all points. About 
midday three Japanese batteries crossed the valley from Pan-la- 
shan-tzu to a new position north of Temple Hill whence they 
engaged ten guns which had been shelling the 15th Brigade from 
the neighhourhood of Shao-ta-kou; but even with this accession 
of strength the infantry were unable to gain another yard of 
ground. Just about the same time General Mau received a 
message from General Kuropatkin, whose whole attention seems 
to have been engrossed by the events in the centre to the neglect 
of the very serious state of affairs which was developing on his 
right. It ran: “ Your position is already advanced compared with 
the general front ; you must therefore hold your ground obstinately, 
but you must not move forward without my permission.” A little 
later another dispatch was received from the chief of General 
Kuropatkin’s staff saying that the 4th Siberian Corps was com- 
pelled to fall back, and that if General Mau was unable to hold 
on he was to retire to the line Ying-shou-tun—Shih-miao-tzu. 
Notwithstanding the fact that neither the Penza nor the Tambov 
Regiments had suffered any serious loss, General Mau decided 
about 4 p.m. that the time had come to avail himself of this 
permission to retreat, and he had begun to fall back when he 
received an order from the Ist Corps, to which he was now 
attached, telling him to reoccupy his abandoned trenches at once.t 
This he was able to do, and at nightfall the Japanese were in 
exactly the position which they had gained soon after daylight. 
In the various attempts to carry the heights in front, the Japanese 
15th Brigade had lost five hundred and sixty-nine men—probably 
about 12 per cent of its numbers—and had expended one hundred 
and ten thousand rounds of ammunition. About midnight, under 
cover of the torrential rain which was hampering the retreat of 
the Russian Xth Corps in front of the Second Army,} General 
Okasaki made one more effort to gain possession of Lo-ta Shan ; 
* Of the 43rd Artillery Brigade. 
t It is stated that General Mau actually fell back as far as Ying-shou- 
tun; but the fact that he was able to reoccupy his trenches by nightfall 


makes it improbable that he really got so far to the rear. 
t See p. 373. 
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but the Tambov Regiment did not permit itself to be surprised, 
and the attack was repulsed. A similar attempt made against 
Shuang-tzu Shan about 9 p.m. was likewise beaten. 

As some compensation for the check to his left brigade, the com- 
mander of the Japanese 2nd Division was able during the morning 
of the 12th to bring his 3rd Brigade across the valley of the Shih-li 
Ho into line with the troops which had already gained a footing 
The Japanese on the northern side. During the previous night 
First Army. the commander of this brigade had at last wrested 
Operations of the San-cheng-tzu Shan from the enemy and had 
oleate of driven him to the hills above Shao-ta-kou whence 

ean getiste2 he now overlooked the valley. On the hills just 
to the east of that village, and separated from General Mau by a 
side valley which cut deeply into the Russian position, was the 
right flank of the 4th Siberian Corps under General Kossovich* 
on whose left General Shileikot was falling back in front of the 
Japanese Guard Division{ The eastern flank of the corps was 
covered by General Mishchenko’s force which had withdrawn on 
the previous evening from the neighbourhood of Mien-hua-pu 
towards Ho-ma-tang where the corps reserve§ was assembled, and 
had now moved out again to the front. The 4th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment, which had been taken under General Mischenko’s 
command, was also retiring, but it was keeping rather farther to 
the east. 

At this point a slight check in the narrative is unavoidable. 
Although the system underlying this chapter and the one which 
precedes it is to describe the battle working from left to right of 
the Japanese line, a break in such continuity is now required. 
Topographically the Japanese 3rd Brigade is the unit whose 
operations should now be related, but, inasmuch as its efforts 
depended, as will be seen, to a very large extent on the action 
of the Guard Division to its right, it will be convenient to 
disregard for once the actual distribution of the Japanese troops 
in their line of battle and, leaving the 3rd Brigade for the time 
being on San-cheng-tzu Shan, to turn at once to the Guard 
Division of the First Army further east. 

* The 12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry Regiment and two batteries. 

+ The 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment and two battalions of 
the 10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

} See p. 381. 


§ The 5th (Irkutsk), 8th (Tomsk) and 11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiments. 
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During the 11th, so soon as General Kuroki had become 
convinced that Watanabe Yama and the hill to the east could 
not be taken during daylight, he had ordered the commander 
of the Guard Division to desist from making the attempt 

then and to resume his attack at night. At 
The Japanese the same time he had indicated the village of Tu- 
Hie one men-tzu as the ultimate objective of his division. 
perationsof the 
Guard Division Immediately on receiving these instructions, 
against the 4th General Asada ordered his right column, the 1st 
et get Guard Brigade, to capture the hill north of Mien- 
Mishchenko. hua-pu before daybreak on the 12th; while the 
left column, the 2nd Guard Brigade, was to 
advance along Watanabe Yama and to seize Pa-chia-tzu. Since 
there was reason to believe that the principal strength of the 
enemy was in front of the 2nd Brigade,* the 1st Brigade was to 
time its advance by the troops upon its left. The movement 
was to have begun at 2.30 a.m. on the 12th, but the night was 
so dark and the ground was so intricate that the orders were 
delayed in transit and the first move did not take place until 
nearly an hour after the time fixed.t 

The right column then advanced down both sides of the Mien- 
hua-kou valley, the 1st Guard Regiment being directed upon the 
village of Mien-hua-pu, and the 2nd Guard Regiment upon the hills 
to the east. Contrary to expectations no resistance was encountered. 
Ths et Gack On reaching the Shih-li Ho valley General Tzaki, 
Brigade occupies the commander of the brigade, could hear rifle 
the Shan-cheng- firing some distance away to the west, and had 
tzu Ling. then to decide whether he would wait until the 
troops on his left were also ready to cross, or whether, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, he would disregard General Asada’s 

* From observations made during the 11th, it was cstimated that there 
were five battalions and a cavalry regiment in front of the right column, 
and two infantry regiments and two cavalry regiments in front of the left 
column. Three batteries were located near Shang-liu-ho-tzu, one near 
Pa-chia-tzu, one at Mien-hua-pu. 


+ The subjoined diagram shows the distribution of the Guard Division in 
the detailed narrative which follows :— 


Left Column. Right Column. 


3rd Regt. 4th Regt. lst Regt. 2nd Regt. 
a tl] a Cl] 
SSS Sa 
2nd Guard Brigade. lst Guard Brigade. 
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orders and gain a footing on the further hills before daylight. 
The former was undoubtedly the safer course; but the latter, if 
successful, would place him considerably nearer the goal which 
had been assigned by General Kuroki to the Guard Division. He 
took the risk, and by 7 a.m. on the 12th was in occupation of the 
Shan-cheng-tzu Ling, the only enemy encountered on the way 
being some of General Mishchenko’s cavalry which retired in a 
north-easterly direction. 

In the left column the 4th Guard Regiment was almost equally 
fortunate. One battalion was kept in brigade reserve, while the 
other two battalions assembled at 2.30 a.m. near the eastern foot of 
height 774. Thence they moved down into the Shih-li Ho valley 

towards the hills just east of Pa-chia-tzu. Lest 
The 4th Guard — they should suddenly meet the 3rd Guard Regi- 
Beaty ment which was on their left the men were ordered 
Pa-chia-tzu. not to fire, but bayonets were carried fixed, for it 

was fully expected that the position which had 
been held against them during the day would not be surrendered 
without a stern struggle. The ground was very rough and move- 
ment was slow. At every step it was thought that the advance 
must be detected and that the regiment would find itself involved 
in a hand-to-hand fight. The sound of heavy firing on the left 
increased the strain. But the expected did not happen, for the 
enemy had disappeared, and the only casualties were those due 
to stray shots from Watanabe Yama. As the skirmishing line 
approached the valley the position of Pa-chia-tzu could be made 
out by the glimmer of camp fires about a mile to the north-west. 
Hitherto the two battalions had moved one behind the other at a 
distance of a hundred yards; but day was already beginning to 
dawn, and it seemed certain that the regiment would soon be 
exposed to both rifle and artillery fire, so three companies of the 
rear battalion were brought up into the front line; and in this 
formation, with only one company in the second line, the valley 
was crossed. On nearing the northern side about fifty Russians 
charged out from Pa-chia-tzu and were speedily put to flight; 
and as the Japanese pursued two hundred more Russians were seen 
to be holding a ridge east of the village. Without waiting to 
fire the Japanese charged with the bayonet, the company on the 
left making for Pa-chia-tzu while the others stormed up the 
slopes. Then the whole eight companies swept forward in line 
until they were not more than two hundred yards from Shang- 
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liu-ho-tzu. There the commander checked the advance, for he 
was quite ignorant of the whereabouts of the Ist Brigade, and 
his own right was open to attack from the north. Moreover 
in his present position he was able to inflict considerable loss 
upon a body of Russians who were retreating from Watanabe 
Yama in front of the 3rd Guard Regiment. 

Seeing the danger in which the 12th (Barnaul) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment had been placed by this rapid advance against 
the left of the 4th Siberian Corps, General Shileiko placed those 
of his troops which had retired during the night on the hills to the 
south and east of Yen-san-sai,* while General Mishchenko with 
the cavalry moved still further to the east. 

By this time the Russian commander-in-chief had become 
aware of the possibility of the Japanese succeeding in thrusting 
a wedge into his line by forcing back General Mau’s force and 
the 4th Siberian Corps. Much concerned at this prospect, General 
Kuropatkin sent a message to General Zarubaiev desiring him not 
to retire unless he were absolutely forced, in which case he was 
to contest every inch of ground and to make a stubborn resis- 
tance north of Ho-ma-tang. Further, General Zarubaiev was 
told that he was authorized to summon the 2nd Siberian Corpst 
to Feng-chi-pu and to add it to his command. The dispatch, 
which was received shortly after 10 am. closed with a 
reminder that the authority to demand assistance carried with it 
a heavy responsibility not to evacuate his position earlier than 
might be absolutely necessary. 

At other points the Russians had withdrawn from their trenches 
before the Japanese Guard Division had come down upon them. 
But the 3rd Guard Regiment on the left of the left column caught 
the last of the rear guards{ isolated on the southern side of the 
valley. + 

When the 3rd Guard Regiment was formed up for the attack 
the 1st Battalion was kept back in brigade reserve and one 
company of the 2nd Battalion in regimental reserve. Of the 
remaining seven companies, the 3rd Battalion was to attack from 
height 774 directly along the ridge, while the three companies of 
the 2nd Battalion were to move below the eastern slope and to 


* Two battalions of the 10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment which 
had been with General Mishchenko joined General Shileiko. 

+ From the Eastern Force. 

} Two and a half battalions of the 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment. 
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take the enemy in flank. The advance began at 3 am. The 
ground to be traversed by the two battalions was so utterly 

different in character that the formations adopted 
The 3rd Guard = showed an unusual contrast. The 2nd Battalion in 
ea the valley had two companies one hundred yards 
Watanabe Yama. @part in the front line and the third company 

about fifty yards in rear of the centre. The 3rd 
Battalion had to cross a very difficult piece of ground before reaching 
the Russian trenches. The hill 774, from which the attack started, 
is connected with Watanabe Yama by a narrow razor-backed 
ridge, whose sides slope steeply to east and west. To move on 
a wide front was impossible, and the battalion was therefore 
drawn up with two companies on either side of the ridge. Each 
of the leading companies threw out a section deployed in rank 
entire, about fifty yards to the front; behind them came the two 
other sections of the leading companies in columns of fours; the 
two remaining companies, also in columns of fours, followed about 
a hundred yards in rear. When the advance began General 
Watanabe sent three companies from his brigade reserve in a 
north-westerly direction to protect his left flank and to drive off a 
party of the enemy which was believed to be holding a detached 
post in that direction. Meanwhile the main body advanced as 
arranged. When the leading sections of the 3rd Battalion arrived 
within from fifty to a hundred yards from the enemy’s position 
they were ordered to open fire, and the others lay down. After a 
while the cease fire was sounded, and the two leading companies 
were deployed in the first line. The advance was then resumed, 
and when within forty yards of the trenches the sound of whistles 
was heard. The Japanese immediately threw themselves on the 
ground and opened fire. Rifle flashes and hand-grenades showed the 
position of the enemy’s flanks, and in order to overlap and envelop 
them, one section was sent up from the supports to each wing of 
the Japanese firing line. In crossing the next twenty yards 
many men were lost, but the 2nd Battalion came up into line on 
the right, and the two columns closed almost simultaneously upon 
the Russian position. In scaling the steep eastern slope of 
Watanabe Yama the 2nd Battalion had had a very arduous task 
to perform. After marching some distance down the valley it 
wheeled sharply to the left. Just as the wheel was concluded the 
battalion was fired on from the crest in front and from the right 
flank. Three volleys were fired in reply and then the Japanese 
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charged with the bayonet. Twice their assault was beaten off, but 
when the 3rd Battalion came up along the ridge another effort was 
made to carry the hill, and a fierce hand-to-hand fight resulted. In 
many cases the Japanese snatched the rifles from the hands of the 
defenders, or when unable to do that they endeavoured to wrench 
the bayonets off the muzzles. Whether the Russians were out- 
numbered in the struggle it is impossible to say, nor is it known 
whether they were aware of the danger from the 4th Guard Regi- 
ment which was threatening their retreat. When at last the 
ridge was won a hundred and eight of the defenders were lying 
dead on the crest of the hill while three hundred more were found 
on the western slope down which they had retreated. The losses 
in the Japanese battalion which had stormed the heights from the 
east amounted to ten officers, of whom five were killed, and one 
hundred and ninety-two men, of whom sixty-two were killed ;* 
the losses of the 3rd Battalion which had delivered the frontal 
attack were less severe. 

For a time the Japanese followed their retreating foe, but at 
daylight they halted to rest and to take some food. By 10am. 
the whole of the 3rd Guard Regiment was in Pa-chia-tzu, again in 
touch with the 4th Guard Regiment which was on the spur near 
Shang-liu-ho-tzu. Two batteries of artillery which had crossed 
the plain were in action on the spur above Pa-chia-tzu, another 
battery was in the plain, and a fourth was preparing to open 
indirect fire from an admirable position behind a low spur which 
runs down from Hachimaki Yama into the valley below. About 
this time a report came in to the staff of the Guard Division 
that a strong force of Russian cavalry and infantry could be seen 
in the Sha Ho valley a couple of miles below Pien-niu-lu-pu. If 
this information were correct it might mean that the 1st Guard 
Brigade on the right was in danger. For some hours it had been 
out of touch with the rest of the division, and, since there was no 
means of communicating with it, General Asada detached two 
companies of the 3rd Guard Regiment to Hua-kou-ling Shan to 
act as a flank guard. 

Such was the situation when the 3rd Brigade of the Japanese 
2nd Division on San-cheng-tzu Shan,t to the action of which unit 


* Moat of the casualties were caused by hand-grenades. 

+ San-cheng-tzu Shan must not be confused with Shan-cheng-tzu 
Shan and Shan-cheng-tzu Ling, being about six miles to the west of the 
latter. 
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the narrative now reverts,* prepared to cross the valley directly 
against the ridge upon which the firing line of the right flank of 

the 4th Siberian Corps under General Kossovich 
The Japanese was posted. During the night the six batteries 
yicereta of the 2nd Artillery Regiment had taken up a 
3rd Brigade of position in line a little to the north-east of Pan- 
the 2nd Division la-shan-tzu, but for some hours after daylight 
pce tiie they did not open fire. At 7 a.m. the infantry 
Siberian Corpa, of the brigadet left the hardly won summit of 

San-cheng-tzu Shan and reached the shelter of 
Fu-chu-yaot without drawing fire. At 10 am., when the two 
batteries of the Guard Division were established above Pa-chia-tzu, 
half the artillery of the 2nd Division opened fire. A Russian 
battery north of Shao-ta-kou was soon silenced, others near 
Tu-men-tzu and on the hills north-east of that village continued 
to reply. Until 11.30 am. the Japanese infantry was crowded 
behind the houses and trees of Fu-chu-yao; but although the 
Russian shrapnel burst all round the village the loss of life was 
not great. Had the Russian gunners been using high-explosive, 
or even ordinary common shell, the result might have been 
very different. At 11.30 am. General Matsunaga gave the 
word to advance§ His men immediately broke from behind 
their cover and raced across the six hundred yards of perfectly 
open ground between Fu-chu-yao and the shelter of some ridges 
on the further side of the village. In many respects the principal 
features of General Okasaki’s attack of the previous afternoon were 
faithfully reproduced. The speed at which the men moved and the 
rapidity with which the danger zone was crossed again enabled 
them to perform with comparatively slight loss|| a feat which 
must otherwise have proved very costly. Twice or thrice only 

* See p. 378. 

+ The 4th Regiment on the right, and one and a half battalions of the 29th 
Regiment on the left. Divisional head-quarters with two battalions of the 
29th Kobi Regiment spent the night at a village south-east of Ta Shan. 
A Kobi battalion also was sent in the morning to San-chia-tzu, to 
support the one and a half battalions of the 29th Regiment attached to the 
15th Brigade. 

¢ Called in some accounts Chien-chiao-cheng. 

§ It was about this hour that General Zarubaiev ordered the 2nd 
Siberian Corps to leave the Eastern Force and to go to Feng-chi-pu. 
This order was in accordance with instructions from the commander-in- 
chief authorizing General Zarubaiev to draw on General Stakelberg for 


assistance. For a fuller account of the circumstances see p. 381. 
|| The loss is said to have been 29 killed and 213 wounded. 
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did they halt as they crossed the fire-swept zone, and on reaching 
the other side they dashed straight at the enemy on the nearest 
ridge without halting to re-form. 

The situation on the right of the 4th Siberian Corps was 
now critical. For several hours the Barnaul and Semipalatinsk 
Regiments had been exposed to the fire of the 15th Brigade from the 
west, the 2nd Guard Brigade to the east,and the concentrated bom- 
bardment of eight batteries of artillery. The 
colonel and four other officers of the Barnaul 
Regiment had been killed, twelve officers had been 
wounded, and the casualties among the men numbered nearly four 
hundred. The impossibility of holding the ridge they were on had 
been foreseen, and a second position had been prepared by the 
corps reserve on the hills to the north, where it was joined between 
9 and 10 a.m. by the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 147th (Samara) 
Regiment and two batteries of the 43rd Artillery Brigade.* Thus, 
when General Matsunaga’s brigade attacked, the defenders were 
already meditating retreat. For once there was no hand-to-hand 
fighting, and when the Japanese reached the crest the Russians were 
retiring in good order through a tornado of shot and shell to 
their second position. The whole of the Guard and 2nd Divisions 
were now established on the northern side of the Shih-li Ho 
valley, and at every point the Russians were giving way. 

At 12.15 p.m. a report reached General Kuroki that the 
Guard Division was on the hills east of Tu-meun-tzu, opposed 
only by about two infantry battalions and four guns, and that 
the Fourth Army had reached Mang-chia-fen.t This report 

concerning the Fourth Army—although, as a 
The Japanese matter of fact, it was incorrect—coupled with 
First Army. ‘ 
General Kuroki the latest success by the 3rd Brigade, gave the 
decides to weaken commander of the First Army the impression 
nvaetaares that the battle was progressing more favourably 
right. than was actually the case. He knew that the 

12th Division on his right was still in difficulties, 
but there had hitherto been no troops available to send to its 
assistance. Now, however, he felt that his left might safely be 
weakened, and at 1 p.m. he ordered the commander of the 2nd 
Division to detach one of his brigades to fall upon the flank 


The 4th Siberian 
Corps retires. 


* From the 37th Infantry Division of the Ist Corps. 
+ This is the eame report that reached the Japanese Second Army. 
See p. 358. 
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and rear of the troops which were operating against the right of 
the First Army. Of the two brigades available the 3rd appeared 
to be the more conveniently placed ; and at 2 p.m., just as General 
Matsunaga was contemplating a further advance, he received 
instructions to “move to the right as quickly as possible and 
occupy the pass at Chao-hsien Ling.” To break off the engagement 
and march six miles up an open valley exposed to the fire of the 
Russian artillery was clearly impossible, so General Matsunaga, 
apparently with the approval of his superior, decided to maintain 
his position until nightfall and then to move under cover of 
darkness. 

In the eastern quarter of the battlefield, during the night 
of the 11th-12th, the 1st and 3rd Siberian Corps had made 
a series of unsuccessful attacks against the Japanese right 
wing.* The exhaustion consequent on these efforts debarred 
General Stakelberg from calling on his troops during the 12th 
for anything more strenuous than an artillery 
bombardment, and in the Ist Siberian Corps the 
day was spent in shelling the enemy at long 
range. To this the Japanese made scarcely any reply except 
when the Russian infantry showed themselves, a circumstance 
which invariably elicited a smart burst of rapid shrapnel fire. 
Of the left flank of the Eastern Force, in the sphere of the 
3rd Siberian Corps, even less has to be told. At 6 am. twelve 
field and eight mountain guns in position about Kao-tai-tzu 
opened fire on the slopes of Shih Shan with the object of distracting 
the attention of the Japanese from their right flank, against which 
an attack was in progress, but when the attack ceased the 
artillery fire also was discontinued. 

Further tv the east again, it will be remembered{ that the 
forces of Generals Samsonov and Liubavin had found themselves 
confronted by a Japanese force, which proved to be Prince Kanin’s 
cavalry brigade. 

After brushing aside a few patrols this brigade had arrived 
opposite Pen-hsi-hu a little before 10 am. An hour and a half 
The Japanese later its machine guns were brought quietly up on 
2nd Cavalry to the ridge overlooking the river, and suddenly 
Brigade arrives gpened fire upon two battalions of Russian infantry 
on the sects. at a range of about fifteen hundred yards. This 
attack, which seems to have come as a complete surprise, was then 

* See pp. 299 to 305. t See p. 333, T See p. 334. 


The Russian 
Eastern Force. 
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turned against the Russian advanced trenches on the left bank, with 
the result that their left was forced to beat a somewhat hurried 
retreat. Soon the situation of the Russians became precarious 
and, under fire from several directions, their guns were man- 
handled out of action for a distance of over two hundred yards. 
An immediate retreat up the river was impossible, for it would 
expose the flank of the troops in action on the right bank, but 
so soon as General Samsonov heard that the infantry was in 
retreat he withdrew towards Wei-ning-ying, followed by 
Prince Kanin’s cavalry. A running fight was kept up until 
6.30 p.m. when Prince Kanin drew off to the Chiao-tou— 
Pen-hsi-hu road, leaving his opponents to make good their 
retreat across the river during the night. 

One remarkable feature ot the day’s operations on this flank 
was, that though the Eastern Force had abandoned the offensive on 
the previous night, and though the 4th Siberian Corps was in 
difficulties and was being gradually forced back, no effective and 

active use was made of the reserve of the Eastern 
The employment Force—the 2nd Siberian Corps—either to 
of the reserve of é . - 
the Eastern Force, Strengthen its own front line units to enable them 

to continue the attack, or to assist the 4th 
Siberian Corps to resist the pressure of the Japanese Guard 
Division. As has been seen, General Stakelberg, already alive to 
the possibility of the 4th Siberian Corps being driven back, had 
indeed outlined a measure of resistance to any attempt at pene- 
tration between that corps and the right of his own force by the 
Japanesc.* But the action contemplated—for the 2nd Siberian 
Corps to take up a position at Hsiao-liu-huo Shan to the south of 
Pien-niu-lu-pu—was of a passive nature. General Kuropatkin on 
the other hand had the definite intention of employing this corps 
more actively. Of bis General Reserve he now had only one divi- 
sionf under his own control ; and since, so far as he was awaie, the 
offensive action of the Eastern Force was progressing favourably— 
for he had not heard of General Stakelberg’s abandonment of the 
attack—he decided that the 2nd Siberian Corps could be more 

* See General Stakelberg’s orders, p. 335. 

+ The 22nd Infantry Division and the 4th Siberian Corps of the General 
Reserve originally at his disposal, and General Mishchenko’s force, had been 
absorbed into the front line in order to close the gap between the Eastern 
and Western Forces between the 7th and 9th October. See pp. 269, 281. 


A portion of the Ist Corps had also moved up to support the centre 
on the 10th, 
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usefully employed in co-operation with the 4th Siberian Corps 
than in supporting the action of the Eastern Force. He accordingly 
on this morning ordered General Stakelberg to send the 2nd Siberian 
Corps in the direction of Chao-chien-hu-tun and Feng-chi-pu. The 
commander of the 4th Siberian Corps, who had been authorized so 
to do by the commander-in-chief, also demanded the assistance of 
the 2nd Siberian Corps from General Stakelberg during the 
morning, so soon as he realized that a retreat to the position near 
Ho-ma-tang was inevitable. General Kuropatkin in addition sent 
orders direct to General Gerngross, commanding the 1st Siberian 
Corps of General Stakelberg’s force, to move a brigade to his right 
to assist the 4th Siberian Corps. There was nothing in the 
dispatches received during the day from General Stakelberg to show 
the commander-in-chief that the attempts to take the passes by 
assault had failed. In fact, the most that was implied was that 
the Eastern Force was holding its ground, that General Stakelberg 
preferred making a counter-attack with his reserve to pressing on 
the direct attack with the 1st and 3rd Siberian Corps, and that he 
would attack with the 2nd Siberian Corps the right flank of any 
Japanese force which might drive back the 4th Siberian 
Corps. 

It would appear, however, that at 1.30 pm., not having 
received any reply from General Stakelberg, General Kuropatkin 
came to the conclusion that he must call upon the troops under 
his own hand, for Lieutenant-General Afanasovich, commanding 
the 22nd Division of the Ist Corps, was ordered to send three 
regiments and four batteries to support the 4th Siberian Corps. 
The 85th (Viborg) and 87th (Neishlot) Regiments, and four 
batteries of the 7th Artillery Brigade were at once sent off castward. 
The 85th Regiment and the artillery reached the neighbourhood of 
Hei-niu-tun about 7 p.m., and were there met by orders to bivouac 
and to act as reserve to the 4th Siberian Corps. The 87th was 
halted about 4 p.m. at Ying-shou-tun, where the Ist Battalion 
was placed at the disposal of General Mau. 

As soon as General Zarubaiev heard that the 22nd Division 
was coming to his assistance he requested the commander-in-chief 
to cancel his own demand made to General Stakelberg for the 
2nd Siberian Corps. This request was received by General 
Kuropatkin towards evening, and he telegraphed to General 
Stakelberg cancelling his previous orders for the move of that 
corps and stating that General Zarubaiev’s corps had been 
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reinforced by parts of the Ist Corps. In this dispatch General 
Kuropatkin showed that he was still in total ignorance of the 
disaster to the Western Force. Though the correspondence which 
continued during the day was confusing, it cannot be said to have 
been the cause of the inactivity of the 2nd Siberian Corps. 
General Stakelberg had the night before contemplated a more or 
less passive réle for it, and his later suggestions as to using it 
for a counter-attack in order to help the 4th Siberian Corps if 
necessary, were not in principle contradicted by the dispatches 
from the commander-in-chief. But the fact remains that no 
effective use was made of the large body of troops, and that on 
the night of the 12th it remained in the neighbourhood of Pagoda 
Hill 

By nightfall on the 12th October Marshal Oyama had definitely 
gained the upper hand, and knew it. Thenceforth it was he who 
dictated the course of the battle. In five days, from the 5th to 
the 10th, General Kuropatkin’s Western Force had advanced some 
twenty miles from the Hun Ho to the Shih-li Ho, 
while his Eastern Force had reached the Tai-tzu 
and threatened to turn the Japanese right. On the 
other side, so soon as the general plan of battle had become intel- 
ligible, Marshal Oyama, leaving a weak force to hold the passes on 
his own right, had moved out from his camps to meet the Western 
Force half-way; and the two armies may be said to have come 
into collision on the 10th. On the 12th the impetus of the 
Russian advance completely died away. By evening the Western 
Force had been hurled back to the Sha Ho; their left wing was 
meditating retreat; and in the centre the 4th Siberian Corps, 
supported by the Ist Corps, was with difficulty clinging to a salient 
position where it was in danger of being crushed between the 
Japanese Fourth Army on the west and the 2nd and Guard 
Divisions on the east. 

Nevertheless, Marshal Oyama had not been able to carry into 
effect his intention—clearly stated in his orders for the 11th—of 
cutting the Russians from their main communication with Mukden, 
although the inactivity of the 6th Siberian Corps and of General 
Dembovski’s detachment had enabled him to drive back the 
XVIIth Corps. But even before that had occurred the 4th 
Siberian Corps had begun to fall back across the Shih-li Ho, and 
General Stakelberg had initiated his preparations for retreat. The 
right of the Japanese Guard Division was dangerously exposed to 
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an attack of the 2nd Siberian Corps, while the wide gap between 
it and the 12th Division was guarded only by the Guard and 2nd 
Division Cavalry under Colonel Kasa. Meanwhile the Japanese 
3rd Brigade was hurrying from the ridge above Hsia-liu-ho- 
tzu eastwards up the valley of the Shih-li Ho against the flank 
of the Russian Eastern Force which was believed to be in 
retreat. 

Not the least cause which had contributed to the failure of the 
Russian main attack in the east was the heroic conduct of the 
little garrison of Pen-hsi-hu. On the evening of the 7th October 
the situation there had seemed so hopeless that the officer in 
command had actually begun to retire when he heard that rein- 
forcements were hurrying to his assistance. Before daylight on 
the 8th the hills were reoccupied, and for the next four days the 
slender garrison held its own against vastly superior numbers. 
The fighting was hottest on the 11th, on which day the Japanese 
14th Regiment alone had a hundred and forty-six men killed and 
six hundred and thirty-two wounded ; and when it finally ceased 
on the afternoon of the 12th the weak battalion of the 39th Kobi 
Regiment, which had at first been entirely unsupported, had 
practically ceased to exist, only some eighty unwounded men 
being able to take their place in the ranks. 

In the matter of reserves the Russians were better off, 
numerically, at least, than were their opponents. To the west, 
General Dembovski had nut fired a shot, nor had the greater part 
of the 6th Siberian Corps. In the centre, the 22nd Division of 
the Ist Corps was intact although its units were scattered. 
The 2nd Siberian Corps was available for use in support 
either of General Zarubaiev or General Stakelberg, and in 
the extreme south-east, when the order for retreat was issued,* 
General Ivanov still had the 11th and 12th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments under his own control. In contrast to this great 
reserve of strength was the smaller number of Japanese troops 
outside the firing line. The only force under the immediate 
control of the Japanese commander-in-chief was that portion of 
the 5th Division, which had been withdrawn from the fighting 
and was in the neighbourhood of Chuang-chai-a-tzu. It is true 
there were still sume small local reserves. Thus in the Second 
Army, the 19th Brigade had not yet been engaged, and in the 


* General Kuropatkin issued his orders for retreat at 10 am. on 
the 13th. 
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Fourth Army, the 3rd Kobi Brigade had had only twenty-seven 
men wounded. But in the First Army the only fresh infantry 
was the 11th Kobi Regiment which had come from Chiao-tou with 
Prince Kanin. 

Such, in a few words, was the general situation of the two 
armies when, about seven o'clock, Marsha] Oyama issued his orders 
for the 13th.* 


* For convenience these orders are kept over until the next chapter 
where they immediately precede the account of the operations arranged for 
in them. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tue BaTrLe OF THE SHA Ho—continuwed—OPERATIONS ON THE 
13TH OcToBER—CHANGE IN MarsuaL Oyama’s PLans— 
GENERAL KUROPATKIN ABANDONS THE OFFENSIVE— 
CriTicaAL SITUATION OF THE JAPANESE GUARD Divis1on— 
THE JAPANESE CAPTURE T0-TA SHAN. 


(Plan 35.) 


Tue orders of the Japanese commander-in-chief for the 13th 
October* are remarkable for a definite change of plan, for which 
no reason is assigned. The intention announced was no longer 
the severance of the bulk of the Russian army from the Mandarin 
Road, but was a mere pursuit as far as the Sha Ho, and, accord- 
ingly, the line of that river, from Feng-chi-pu to the railway, 
was given as the approximate objective of his armies. 


(1) The enemy in front of our armies is believed to be in 
retreat towards Mukden. Fighting still continues in 
the direction of Li-shu-ti-hsia and Pen-hsi-hu. The 
First Army intends to detach to the east part of the 

Marshal Oyama’s Guard and 2nd Divisions, as well as the 
orders for the Kigoshi Detachmentt which was on the 
13th: October. right flank of the First Army, to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy in the direction of Li-shu-ti- 
hsia.$ At 2.20 p.m. a large column of the enemy could 
be seen advancing south-eastward from Huang-chia-tien.§ 


* Issued at nightfall on the 12th. 

+ The 23rd Brigade of the 12th Division. 

} If this place is the village bearing the same name about five miles 
north-west of Pen-hsi-hu, the reference to it is not clear. It does not seem 
to have been in the required direction, and the 31d Brigade did not go nearly 
so far to the south. 

§ This statement would appear to refer to the movements of the Russian 
22nd Division of the Ist Corps. Huang-chia-tien is about three miles south- 
south-east of Sha-ho-pu. 
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(2) Our armies will pursue the enemy as far as the left bank 
of the Sha Ho. 

(3) The First Armyshould pursue and endeavour to reach a line 
from the left bank of the Sha Ho through Hsiu-chia-wen 
to Pei-kou, and if practicable to occupy the hill north 
of Feng-chi-pu with a part of the army. I approve the 
plan of cutting off the retreat of the enemy in the 
direction of Li-shu-ti-hsia,* and hope for its immediate 
execution in accordance with the scheme forwarded to 
me from the First Army commander. 

(4) The Fourth Army should pursue the enemy in front, and 
endeavour to reach the line from the hill cast of Pu- 
tsao-a_ to Chang-ling-tzu. A special reconnaissance 
should be carried out in the direction of the Huang- 
shan Ling.t 

(5) The Second Army should pursue and, if .practicable, gain 
the line Sha-ho-pu—Lin-sheng-pu, and send a sirong 
detachment to Kuan-lin-pu to protect the left flank 
against a possible attack from the direction of Su-hu- 
chia-pu. Should the enemy at Sha-ho-pu be well 
entrenched in a position, the army should not attempt to 
capture the village, but should act in close co-operation 
with the Fourth Army, and hold the line to the left 
of it. 

(6) The General Reserve, 7.c., the main body of the 5th Division, 
will remain in readiness near Chuang-chia-a-tzu, in a 
position where it cannot be observed by the enemy. 
The Yamada Detachment, which threatened the enemy 
in the direction of Hung-chia-chuang, should endeavour 
to advance towards Huang-chia-tien after establishing 
connexion with the right of the Second Army. The 
mountain artillery regiment and foot artillery corps 
should prepare to rejoin the 5th Division. 

(7) The following are to be the lines of demarcation between 
the spheres of operation of the different armies :— 

(a) Between the First and Fourth Armies—Ta Shan 
(north-west of Feng-chi-pu), Ho-shang-kou, 
Yang-cheng-sai, Pan-la-shan-tzu, Chi-tai-tzu, 


* See foot-note ({), p. 392. 
+ North of the Sha Ho, four and a half miles from Feng-chi-pu. 
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Hsiao-ta-lien-kou. These villages will be avail- 
able for use by the First Army. 

(6) Between the Fourth and Second Armies—Shan- 
kan-tzu (north-east of Sha-ho-pu),San-tao-kang- 
tzu, Huang-chia-tien, Hung-pao-shan, Hung- 
chai-chuang, Shan-wo-pu, and Yen-tai station. 
These villages will be available for use by the 
Fourth Army. 

(8) The head-quarters of the commander-in-chief of the 
Japanese armies will be at Yen-tai. 


In order to preserve the continuity of the story, it will be as 
well, instead of returning to the Japanese left, to resume the 
narrative at the point where it was discontinued, on the right flank, 
and thence to work back from east to west along the battle front. 
* Moreover, since practically the whole of the fighting on the 13th 
took place to the east of the Mandarin Road, there is less to be 
said about the operations of the troops under General Oku than 
those of the Japanese First and Fourth Armies. 

General Kuroki’s intentions for the 13th, of which Marshal 
Oyama expressed approval, were as follows* :— 


(1) The Fourth Army has already occupied the height north 
General of Mang-chia-fent and the line of hills west of 
Kuroki’s that place. The Second Army is fighting a 
ordera, winning battle near Pan-chiao-pu and will 

advance towards Sha-ho-pu. 

(2) I intend to pursue the Russians, striking them as hard as 
possible. 

(3) The Guard Division will press back the enemy towards 
Hsiu-chia-wen and Hsing-lung-tun, south of Feng-chi- 
pu; and if possible will occupy with a detachment the 
height north of the last named village. 

(4) The 2nd Division will push forward along the line 
Pei-kou to Ho-shang-kou, and will try to occupy Ta 
Shan. So soon as this has been effected the two divisions 
will concentrate their forces and prepare to push on 
further. The 3rd Brigade which is at present moving 
against the Russians in front of the 12th Division will 
continue to carry out previous orders. 


* Operation Orders for the First Army issued at 6 p.m. on the 12th. 
+ This information was incorrect. Sve p. 358. 
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The inadequacy of the means of communication between the 
sections of the Russian army is forcibly illustrated by the fact 
that for some hours after the above orders had been issued by 
the Japanese commanders General Kuropatkin still believed that 

it was possible to resist the Japanese advance 


Faulty infor- with his Western Force, on the intermediate en- 
mation on the hed li hile his Eas KF hte 
Ruasian side. trenched line, while his tern Force continue 


to prosecute its attacks against the passes. It 
was not until the morning of the 13th, that he learned, for the first 
time, that that line had been crossed by the enemy. Throughout 
the night his only anxiety had been with regard to his centre, 
whence it was reported that General Mau had again evacuated the 
Lo-ta Shan without permission. The strength of the Japanese 
turning movement against the Russian right had not been fully 
realized, and it was considered that only two of General Oku’s 
divisions had been engaged, the remaining division being thought 
to constitute the Japanese General Reserve. Before daylight, how- 
ever, a true report of the previous day’s fighting reached Russian 
army head-quarters, now at Liu-chiang-tun on the left bank of the 
Sha Ho, and General Kuropatkin heard that the Xth and XVIIth 
Corps had been driven back to the Sha Ho, and that even on the 
eastern flank the Japanese had become the aggressors.* The 
serious position in which the Ist Corps and the 4th Siberian Corps 
in the Russian centre were placed was thus suddenly revealed, but 
the opportunity for a successful counter-attack against the right of 
the Japanese Guard Division was apparently not fully realized. 
At 3.55 a.m. on the 13th, a second message was received from 
General Stakelberg, who was at Pien-niu-lu-pu, in which he stated 
that “The further retreat of the 4th Siberian Corps exposes my 
rear. I must therefore ask that measures shall 
be taken to secure my right flank and my rear. 
I can do nothing myself as I have no reserves.” 
These messages left no room for doubt as to the 
complete failure of the Eastern Force, and at 10 am., probably 
about half an hour after the second message had come in, 


General Kuro- 
patkin abandons 
the offensive. 


* The full wording of the message from General Stakelberg is not given in 
the Russian Oficial History, but it contained an assurance that the Eastern 
Force “ will defend its position to the last. There will be no retreat.” 

+ When this message was dispatched General Stakelberg had not heard 
that the 2nd Siberian Corps was again placed under his orders (see p. 388) 
This information did not reach him until 9.45 a.m. on the 13th although it 
had been sent off at 10.15 p.m. on the 12th. 
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General Kuropatkin sent the following instructions to the 
commander of that force* :— 


“The XVIIth Corps has met with a reverse and has retired 
behind the Sha Ho. This blow, coupled to the unsuccessful 
operations of the Eastern Force and its failure to capture the 
passes, compels me to abandon the task which I had allotted to 
the troops under your command and to order their retreat 
northward in order to establish closer connexion between them 
and the rest of the army. You are to break off all operations 
in the passes, and to concentrate your troops in a position 
where they will cover the left flank of the army. This 
concentration must be carried out as rapidly as possible, for 
any further defeat of the Western Force may necessitate a 
retreat to Mukden to-morrow. The retirement of the XVIIth 
Corps, followed by that of the Xth, has resulted in the 
retirement, by my orders, of the 4th Siberian Corps. A 
gap is therefore being formed between that corps and your 
Force. I have ordered the 4th Siberian Corps to defend itself 
at Ho-ma-tang. Please convey to Rennenkampf my orders to 
move to San-chia-tzu to protect the army from an offensive 
movement along the lines of advance upon which he himself 
has been moving. Report immediately when and how you 
intend to concentrate the 1st and 3rd Siberian Corps and that 
portion of the 2nd Siberian Corps which does not belong to 
the reserve sent to General Zarubaiev.” + 


However, many hours before this order was received 
General Rennenkampf and the cavalry were in retreat before the 
Japanese 2nd Cavalry Brigade. General Petrov’s brigade had 

taken the mountain road, while part, if not all, 
The Russian of the cavalry was following the shorter but 
Eastern Force. E : 
Retreat of General More exposed route along the river, which had 
Rennenkampf. to be forded twice before San-chia-tzu could be 

reached. Heavy rain was falling, and in places 
the road was almost washed away; the Russians, however, were so 


‘far fortunate that their retreat was not harassed by Prince Kanin, 


* These appear to have been received about 1 p.m. 

+ The last clause of this order is not clear, since General Kuropatkin had 
telegraphed to General Stakelberg on the evening of the 12th to counter- 
mand the sending of the 2nd Siberian Corps to reinforce the 4th Siberian 
Corps. See p. 388. 

} See p. 387. 
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who contented himself with occupying the hills south of Wei- 
ning-ying. North of the river,a company of Russian infantry was 
seen by the Japanese at daylight near Ho-ti-kou, and when it 
retired about 7 a.m. the only bodies of Russians to be seen from 
the Japanese position in front of Pen-hsi-hu were General 
Rennenkampf’s rear guards which remained on the hills above 
Wei-ning-ying until dark. 

Both at the Ta Ling and Tu-men-tzu Ling the artillery of 
the Eastern Force kept up an incessant but practically harm- 
less bombardment of the Japanese trenches on the passes from 
daylight until nightfall, and two weak attacks were made upon 

the northern pass a little before dawn. Other- 


The Russian wise no serious infantry operations were under- 
Eastern Force, taken, although General Stakelberg announced 
Bombardment : 2, ks 

of the Passes. in resolute language both to General Gerngross 


and General Ivanov that he had no thought of 
retreat. The arrival of General Kuropatkin’s dispatch, however, 
shortly after midday, put a different complexion upon the 
situation, and in the afternoon orders were issued for a general 
withdrawal of the whole of the Eastern Force which was to be 
carried out during the coming night. 

Fortunately for General Stakelberg the Japanese 12th Division 
and the Umezawa Brigade were in no condition to interfere with 
his movements. To meet the attacks of the Russian Eastern Force 
they had been strung out over a front of nearly thirteen miles, and 
it was quite impossible for the exhausted men to strike at the 
retreating foe or even to keep in touch with them. The only danger 
which might have threatened the Russian movement was from the 
direction of the Chao-hsien Ling, where the right of the Eastern 
Force had been attacked at daylight with great determination but 
no success by General Matsunaga’s 3rd Brigade. 

In accordance with orders issued at 1 p.m. on the previous 
day* this brigade had marched all night through pouring rain. 
The maps were practically useless, and once at least General 
Matsunaga quite lost his way. At 5 am. his advanced guard 
was within two hundred yards of the Russian position, which 
was held by the 3rd and 20th East Siberian Rifle Regiments. 


* See p. 385. The composition of the brigade was the 4th Regiment, one 
and a half battalions of the 29th Regiment, two field batteries, one troop of 
cavalry, and two companies of engineers. The rest of the 29th Regiment 
was attached to the 15th Brigade. 
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It was still dark, and a violent thunderstorm was raging, but by 
the aid of the lightning the commander of the brigade was able 

to make out the general extent of the position ; 
The Russian and at 6.30 am., although his guns were still 


rene far to the rear, he sent forward his infantry to 
the Chao-hsien the assault. The slopes were steep and slippery, 
Ling by the —_. and it soon became evident that without the aid of 
ms ie ae les artillery there was no chance of success. At 7 a.m. 
First Army. the two Japanese field batteries reached Shang- 


yin-chiang-pu, and immediately came into action 
near the road with shrapnel and high-explosive shell. When the 
trenches had been steadily bombarded for about an hour the infantry 
again attacked with no better success, and General Matsunaga then 
decided to abandon the attempt. About midday it was reported 
that a body of the enemy was coming down from the Hsin-kai 
Ling against his left. To meet this threat Colonel Kasa’s cavalry* 
came up between the 3rd Brigade and the right of the 3rd Guard 
Regiment,t and General Matsunaga posted a portion of his reserve 
on the hills to the north of the road. This show of resistance 
proved sufficient, and as the attack was not seriously pressed the two 
forces faced one another without any change of position until night. 

General Kuroki’s bold attempt to cut the Russian line of 
retreat with General Matsunaga’s brigade had therefore failed. 
For the second time within six weeks had inaccurate information 
led him to weaken his line prematurely. The false report that 
General Nodzu’s army had reached the heights north of Mang- 
chia-fen{ had induced him to withdraw this brigade from his 
left in the hope of bringing off a decisive coup against the enemy 
on his right; but it was too much to expect another success like 
that gained by him during the battle of Liao-yang by his move 
across the Tai-tzu, and his action had simply weakened the rest of 
his line to such an extent that, as will be seen later, he narrowly 
escaped a serious disaster. 

Meanwhile, the correspondence between Generals Kuropatkin 
and Stakelberg still continued; and the difficulties occasioned by 
the want of any well-considered plan of action cannot be better 
illustrated than by quoting the report of the commander of the 


* A composite force made up from the Guard and 2nd Cavalry Regiment. 

+ Which had come across from near Shang-liu-ho-tzu during the night. 
See p. 383. 

t See p. 358. 
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Eastern Force dispatched to the commander-in-chief soon after 
midday. General Stakelberg’s message was as follows :— 


‘ “To-day at 9.45 a.m. I received the instruction 
The\itussan of the chief of the staff of the army, dated 
Eastern Force. : 

The 2nd Siberian 10.15 pm. 12th October, saying that the 
Corps moved to 2nd Siberian Corps was again placed under my 
oe ote bas orders. Thereupon I immediately arranged to 
Corps. send part of it towards the right of the 1st Siberian 

Corps to check a turning movement which was 

developing against the Chao-hsien Ling. One regiment and a 

battery was to be left on the heights which enclose the Pien- 

niu-lu-pu valley on the south; the rest of the reserve was to 
remain south-west of Pien-niu-lu-pu. At 11.5 a.m., I received 
your second dispatch of 5 a.m. this morning,® in which I was 
instructed to send without delay the whole of the available 
reserve of the 2nd Siberian Corps to join the 4th Siberian Corps 
temporarily. Since by that time my arrangements, made in 
accordance with your earlier dispatch, were already being carried 
out, I was at first able to send off only six and a half battalions 
with four batteries and a squadron of the Primorsk Dragoons 
to the help of the 4th Siberian Corps. I shall shortly send 
another battalion and a half. This detachment, which was under 

Lieutenant-General Alexeiev, was taken from my reserve, then 

south of Tang-chia-tun, and directed towards Ho-ma-tang. The 

rest of the 2nd Siberian Corps is holding the heights south of 

Pien-niu-lu-pu in rear of the 1st Siberian Corps. I have this 

moment received your orders of 10 a.m. for a general retreat 

northward. I will carry it out after nightfall.” 


The effect of this move towards Ho-ma-tang, only initiated after 
a prolonged interchange of orders and reports, was that this 
detachment of the 2nd Siberian Corps soon found itself deployed 
for attack against the right of the Japanese Guards.t Both time 


* This was apparently a second message, in confirmation of that sent off 
by General Kuropatkin on the previous morning for the movement of the 
2nd Siberian Corps, and cancelling that sent later at 10.15 p.m. 

+ The 19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, two and a half battalions of 
the 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, a battalion of the 2nd (Chita) 
Siberian Infantry Regiment, and the lst, 2nd and 3rd Batteries of the 
5th East Siberian Artillery Brigade were in the front line, two battalions of 
the 17th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, the 213th (Orovai) Regiment, and the 
6th Battery of the 26th Artillery Brigade were in reserve, two companies of 
the 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, and a battalion of the 17th East 
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and direction were fortunate. The Japanese Guard Division was 
already heavily engaged with the 4th Siberian Corps, and when 
this fresh enemy was sent against its right flank, 
The Russian the 3rd Guard Regiment,* after holding its own 
Eastern Force. till 6 p.m., was driven off the hills south-west of 
Attack of the : ¥ Z 1 
@nd Siberian Pagoda Hill. Partly owing to darkness and partly, 


Corps against no doubt, owing to the decision to retreat during 


aes the the night, General Alexeiev failed to follow up 
‘Ww vision " : 
of the Japanese this success. A more determined commander, or 


First Army. one trained in a different school of war, might 
possibly have interpreted the letter of his orders in 
a more liberal spirit, even though orders for retreat had already been 
circulated. But General Stakelberg’s orders were explicit,f the 
retreat was to begin at 7 p.m.,and General Alexeiev knew that the 
troops on his left would soon be on the move. The possible effect 
of pushing home the attack, however, might have justified even a 
complete disregard of the letter of the instructions. General 
Matsunaga’s 3rd Brigade would have been in serious danger. He 
had already been repulsed with heavy loss from the Chao-hsien 
Ling, his flank guard at the Hsin-kai Ling was engaged with the 
enemy, and his rear was protected from attack only by Colonel 
Kasa’s cavalry. General Kuroki’s coup had failed; and it was 
only the inability of the Russians to seize their opportunity 
which gave the Japanese 3rd Brigade another life. The Guard 
Division, also, owed something to the inactivity of the enemy. 
It has been remarked above that the Guard Division was 
already heavily engaged when General Alexeiev’s detachment 
deployed against its right, and the story now 
The Japanese —_reverts to the operations of the main body of the 
Bite Atmy The Ci uatda'a ainst the 4th Siberian Corps. Imme- 
Guard Division. 8 P 
diately it had become known on the night of 
the 12th that the attack was to be continued on the next 


Siberian Rifle Regiment were left on the hills west of Pien-niu-lu-pu; the 
20th East Siberian Ritle Regiment was already with the 3rd East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment on the Chao-hsien Ling. Part of this force was engaged 
with General Matsunaga’s flank guard at the Hsin-kai Ling. 

* See p. 383. 

+ The 2nd Siberian Corps was to march to Tai-chia-miao-tzu, leaving a 
rear guard at Tsai-chia-tun ; the Ist Siberian Corps was to take up a 
defensive line from Kuan-tai to Fvi-tsun-pu, with its rear guard at Kang-ta- 
jen-san ; the 3rd Siberian Curps was to establish itself be-ween the Pan-miao 
Ling and Pa-chia-tzu, with rear guards at Hou-lu-tzu-kou, Wang-fu Ling, 
and Hua-ling. 
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day, General Asada had issued the following orders to his 
division :— 

(1) The remainder of the 3rd Guard Regiment and a battery 
under General Watanabe will occupy the line Hua-kou- 
ling Shan—Yen-lung Shan* to protect the right of the 
division. This detachment will be recalled as soon as 
possible. 

(2) The 1st Guard Brigade will advance at 6 am. and 
attack Ma-erh Shan with a detachment, while the 
main force attacks Chien Shan. 

(3) One battalion of the 4th Guard Regiment will advance in 
line with the left of the 1st Brigade against the enemy on 
the hills east of Tu-men-tzu. 

(4) The artillery will assist the attack of the battalion of 
4th Guard Regiment from its present positions. 

(5) The divisional reserve, 7e., the two remaining battalions 
of the 4th Guard Regiment, under Colonel Iida, will 
assemble near Shang-liu-ho-tzu. 

(6) Divisional head-quarters will be at Pa-chia-tzu. 


In accordance with these orders the Ist Battalion of the 
1st Guard Regiment was pushed out to Ma-erh Shan, and the 
remainder of the 1st Guard Brigade was detailed to carry out the 
main attack. Two battalions of the 2nd Guard Regiment were to 
move up northward and turn Chien Shan from the east, while two 
more battalions, one from each regiment, engaged the enemy in 
front. 

As a result of the fighting of the past few days the 
brigades and regiments of the 4th Siberian Corps had lost 
much of their organization, and the arrival of several battalions 
from the Ist Corps, which had already been broken up, added to 

the confusion of units. On the hill south of 

ae oun Ho-ma-tang was General Kossovich with a mixed 
P® force of about eleven battalions.t A little further 

to the east was General Shileiko with about three and a half 
battalions of the Omsk and Tobolsk Regiments. Generally 
speaking, the disposition of the troops was the same as on 

* Four companies of this regiment were already on the line indicated. 
Two had been sent early iu the day, and two more followed later. 

+ Drawn from the 5th (Irkutsk), the 11th (Semipalatinsk), and the 
8th (Tomsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments, and from the 147th (Samara) 
Regiment. 

(4726) 2D 
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the previous day, the general front approximating to the shape 
of a horseshoe with the toe towards the enemy. The result of 
this formation was that the flanks and rear of. the position 
were exposed to a cross fire from the Japanese artillery. The 
extreme left of the corps was covered by General Mishchenko’s 
force, to which the 4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment previously 
operating with General Shileiko had been transferred. At this 
time the corps reserve consisted of seven battalions and a 
battery.* 

Ma-erh Shan was unoccupied, and the 1st Battalion of the 
1st Guard Regiment performed its task without any difficulty, but 
the hills running north-eastwards from Tu-men-tzu were held by 
the 4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, with General Mishchenko’s 

cavalry watching the flankst The turning move- 
The Japanese : : 
First Army. ment was discovered by the Russian cavalry about 
Advance of the 8 a.m., and so soon as it was seen that the Japanese 
Guard Division. were in strength an appeal was made for rein- 
forcements, There was no time to lose, and two battalions of 
the 85th (Viborg) Regiment with a battery of artillery were at 
once sent off to the left flank, where they came under Colonel 
Pavlov, who took command of all the troops in that neighbour- 
hood. By means of this prompt action the danger of envelopment 
was averted, and a heavy enfilade fire was eventually brought to 
bear against the Japanese, both upon the battalion on Ma-erh 
Shan and upon the two battalions which were making the frontal 
attack towards Chien Shan. These two battalions were also taken 
in flank by the Russian guns north of Tu-men-tzu, and since the 
Japanese guns were not close enough to afford any help, far 
from enveloping the Russian left, the Japanese themselves were in 
considerable danger of suffering that fate. At this moment the right 
of the Guard Division was so much in advance of the rest of the 


* The 85th (Viborg) Regiment and 3 battalions of the 87th (Neishlot) 
Regiment from the 22nd Infantry Division Ist Corps ; and the 2nd Battery 
of the 48rd Artillery Brigade from the 37th Infantry Division Ist Corps. 

+ To the north the 1st and 2nd Squadrons of the lst Chita Cossack 
Regiment faced nearly due south, almost at right angles to the infantry ; the 
5th and 6th Squadrons with one section of the lst Trans-Baikal Cossack 
Battery were near Yen-san-sai; the 4th Squadron acted as escort to the 
remainder of the battery behind the right flank. Beyond the right of the 
4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment were two companies of the 9th (Tobolsk) 
Siberian Infantry Regiment and two squadrous of the lst Verkhne-Udinsk 
Cossack Regiment. Three squadrous of the last named regiment were in 
reserve. 
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line that any reverse, however slight in itself, could not fail to 
be serious. 

The action of General Asada’s left column brought no 
encouragement. It commenced with an attack by the 2nd Battalion 
of the 4th Guard Regiment against a weak force of the enemy, 
estimated at two companies,* on the hills north of Tu-men-tzu to 

the west of the main road. The Russians soon 
The Guard Divi- extended their line to the hill north-east of that 
iy pgeckes village, and since they appeared to be in consider- 
Corpa. able strength the Japanese battalion suspended its 

advance and began to throw up entrenchments. 
About 8 am. it was noticed that the Russians occupying a 
certain knoll threatened to interpose between the two columns 
of the Guard Division.{ General Asada, seeing the danger to 
which his right column was thus exposed, placed the whole 
of the 4th Guard Regiment except two companies under Colonel 
lida and ordered him to drive the enemy off. An open valley 
fifteen hundred yards in width lay in front of the Russian position, 
but this was crossed with the loss of only two men killed and 
four wounded, although the time taken is stated to have been from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes{ Without pausing to fire the 
Japanese advanced until they were within a hundred and fifty 
yards of the nearest Russian riflemen. Two outlying heights 
were carried at the point of the bayonet, and then in company 
with the battalion of the 1st Guard Regiment the 4th .Guard 
Regiment made a furious assault upon the highest point of the ridge. 

The 4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment was desperately pressed 
in front and on the right flank, and some of its companies were 
reduced to seventy men or less. At one point the Japanese 
advanced to within twenty paces of a Russian breastwork, and the 
defenders, whose ammunition was beginning to give out, dropped 
their rifles and hurled stones. The Japanese artillery was too 
far off to render any material assistance to its infantry, which 
suffered heavily from the accurate fire of the Cossack guns. In 
the battalion of the lst Guard Regiment the colonel and all the 
company commanders were killed or wounded, and the command 


* Possibly two companies of the 9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment. 
+ This knoll was north of Chung-kao-li-kou. 
} The immunity of the Japanese from loss during this operation is 
difficult to explain. 
(4726) 2n2 
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of the battalion devolved upon a subaltern. Nevertheless the 
Japanese must have been successful had not a battalion of the 
Viborg Regiment and a battery of the 7th Artillery Brigade come 
to General Mishchenko’s assistance. The attack was then repulsed, 
and the 4th Guard Regiment fell back about eight hundred 
yards, leaving a hundred and sixteen of its numbers lying dead in 
front of the Russian trenches.* 

About 2.50 p.m. General Kuroki received a batch of disquieting 
messages. He heard for the first time that the report as to the 
Fourth Army having reached Mang-chia-fen on the previous day 
was not in accordance with the facts. At the same time reports 

from General Watanabe’s force, which was now 
The Japanese trying to stave off the 2nd Siberian Corps, showed 


First Army. . 5 % 

Critical situation that heavy columns were moving against the right 
of the Guard flank of the Guard Division, and the tidings from 
Division. the centre disclosed the fact that the attack of 


the 1st Guard Brigade could make no progress, a8 
has just been recounted. Further, he had weakened his line by 
the dispatch of General Matsunaga’s 3rd Brigade to bring off a 
coup, and the danger of this action was startlingly revealed now that 
the truth about Mang-chia-fen had come in. So critical had the 
whole situation become that General Asada gave up all idea of 
again attacking Chien Shan, drew back his right column to the 
hills north-east of Pa-chia-tzu, and reported to General Kuroki 
that he was being attacked on three sides. The unfavourable 
turn which affairs were taking, so far as the First Army 
was concerned, had already been reported to Marshal Oyama,t 
and soon after 3 p.m. General Kuroki was informed that the 
2nd Independent Battalion of Foot Artillery was hurrying to 
his assistance. A little later he heard that he was to be rein- 
forced by the main body of the 5th Division,{ and the welcome 


* In addition, this regiment had 332 men wounded. The total loss in 
the Guard Division on this day was 175 killed and 535 wounded. 

+ According to one account, a message intended for General Kuroki, 
describing the difficult situation in which the Guard Division was placed, 
reached the commander-in-chief by mistake and led him to dispatch his 
reserve to the threatened point. 

} The 11th, 21st, and 42nd Regiments, the 5th Artillery Regiment, and 
two engineer companies. 

The orders to the commander of the 5th Division were as follows :— 
(a) The enemy, in strength, is attacking the Guard Division from 
Feng-chi-pu, and has placed our right flank in a dangerous 
situation, The Matsunaga Detachment at the Chao-hsien 
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uews was communicated at 4.30 p.m. to General Asada. These 
reinforcements could not arrive for another two hours, but since the 
left of the Guard Division was considered safe the latter officer 
was instructed to stretch out a helping hand to General Matsunaga 
whose position at the Chao-hsien Ling was seriously threatened 
by the action of the detachment of the 2nd Siberian Corps.* 

By the time the 5th Division reached Pan-la-shan-tzu the 
danger had passed. The Russians had failed to realize the oppor- 
tunity which the isolated position of the Guard Division had 
afforded them; and the decision of their commander-in-chief to 
retire had by then relieved the pressure on the Japanese. The 
5th Division went into bivouac at San-chia-tzu, where the com- 
mander received orders to maintain close connexion between 
the left of the Guard Division and the 15th Brigade to the 
west. 

From the moment when General Matsunaga began his march 
to the Chao-hsien Ling on the previous night until nearly 5 p.m. on 

the 13th, the line of hills between Shang-liu- 
The Japanese ho-tzu and the left of the Guard Division, a 
re Amys front of about a mile, was held only by a single 

ttack of the , J 

2nd Division battalion of the 29th Kobi Regiment. To the 
eee west of the Shang-liu-ho-tzu—Tu-men-tzu road, 
Siberian Corps, the 15th Brigade was preparing again to assault 

the Lo-ta Shan, and the morning of this day 
was spent in completing the arrangements. During this lull 
Fortune favoured the Russian arms. Shortly before midnight 


Ling has also been surrounded by the enemy. ‘The G.O.C. 
First Army has no strong reserve. 
(6) I intend to give all my reserve to the First Army commander 
so as to restore the situation in his front. 
(c) You should advance at once with the main body of the 
division, except the following troops, towards Pan-la-shan- 
tzu, where you will come under the command of the G.O.C. 
First Army :— 
41st Infantry Regiment. 
5th Cavalry Regiment. 
One battalion 14th Artillery Regiment. 
4th Foot Artillery Regiment. 
5th Engineer Battalion (less one company). 

These troops, other than the head-quarters of the 9th Brigade, should 
vemain in their present position and come under the command of the 
Yamada Detachment. It is important to recall the Yamada Detachment as 
soon as possible. 

* See p. 400. The safety of the left of the Japanese Guard Division 
at this time seems highly problematic. 
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General Mau’s detachment* had for the second time fallen back 
from the hills which it had held on the 12th, and daylight on the 
13th found it occupying a line behind the villages of Ho-ma-tang 
and Mang-chia-fen, leaving the right of the 4th Siberian Corps 
without protection. General Kuropatkin, who had learnt during 
the night of the gap thus created between the Ist Corps and the 
4th Siberian Corps, was naturally much perturbed at the news, 
and early in the morning sent orders to the commanders of both 
those corps to seize the abandoned ground at once. General 
Mau, however, had meanwhile been discovered and peremptorily 
ordered to retake the hills, and since the Japanese had not grasped 
their opportunity he had little difficulty in getting into 
position by about 9 am. To the Russians the Japanese delay 
had been invaluable. It so happened that General Okasaki, the 
commander of the 15th Brigade, had at one moment during 
the night actually decided to renew his attack under cover of a 
storm which raged for several hours, but closer reconnaissance had 
led him to believe that the approach to the Russian position was 
too narrow and steep for a night attack. Had he carried out 
his first intention he would have been unopposed and many lives 
would have been saved. 

On the 13th General Okasaki decided that his first measure 
must be to gain possession of Lo-ta Shan, which hill to some extent 
dominated the position held by the 4th Siberian Corps. With this 
object three batteries of the 2nd Artillery Regiment moved to a 

fresh position near Erh-a whence they opened 
peasant fire at daylight, but the Russian guns were too 
Attack of the numerous to be beaten down. It was while the 
15th Brigade of artillery of either side was striving to obtain | 
the 2nd Division the upper hand that General Mau had been able to 
on Lo-ta Shan. : 

re-establish himself near Lo-ta Shan, so that when 
the 15th Brigade was ready to move at 2 p.m. the Russian position 
was held as strongly as ever Two battalions of the Japanese 16th 
Regiment under Colonel Taniyama were told off for the assault, and 
a batteryt which had been kept in reserve came into action north of 
San-cheng-tzu Shan. On the Russian side, in addition to the artillery 
in the front line, General Zarubaiev had posted three batteries of 
the 7th Artillery Brigade on the hills a mile and a half north of 

* The 121at (Penza), 122nd (Tambov) and 146th (Tsaritsin) Regiments, 


and a battalion of the 87th (Neishlot) Regiment, 
+ Apparently the 3rd Battery of the 2nd Artillery Regiment. 
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Ho-ma-tang whence they joined in the fight at extremely long 
range. Until 3 p.m. the Japanese made no attempt to leave their 
trenches. At that hour the lst Battalion of the 16th Regiment, 
with the 2nd Battalion in support, began to scale the slopes, which 
in many places were so steep that the defenders could not command 
them without standing up to fire. One of the Japanese batteries 
near Yang-cheng-sai was at once directed to turn its attention to 
the enemy’s infantry, the other two being left to cope with his guns. 
Just about this time General Mau began, for the third time, to 
evacuate the position, but on this occasion the movement was 
stopped before it was too late.* Apparently his troops were seen 
by the Japanese as they returned towards the hill, for it was reported 
about this time that a Russian infantry brigade was seen to 
approach the north-eastern slopes of Lo-ta Shan and to send 
up reinforcements to the force holding the hill-tops. General 
Okasaki met this movement by sending the 3rd Battalion of the 
16th Regiment to the support of Colonel Taniyama, who at once 
pushed his 2nd Battalion up into line with the 1st, which at 
3.30 p.m. was lying within seventy paces of the nearest Russian 
trenches. A succession of long rushes carried the 2nd Battalion 
across a comparatively open stretch of ground until it joined the 
1st Battalion at the foot of the steepest part of the slope. 

The stiffest part of the task, however, still lay before them. 
The men were crowded together in a place where they offered 
an easy target to the Russian infantry on Shuang-tzu Shan 
and to the artillery in General Kossovich’s section. From the 
trenches on the hill-top the defenders were firing 
steadily into the living mass below, regardless of 
the fact that to do so they themselves had to 
stand upright under the concentrated fire of every hostile 
gun and rifle which could be brought to bear upon them. Foot 
by foot the Japanese worked their way forward, two com- 
panies creeping round the shoulder of the hill to attack the 
Russian left. By 4 p.m. the distance between the opposing lines 
had been reduced to about thirty yards, but for the next three- 
quarters of an hour the Japanese were unable to advance a single 
step. Their artillery kept up a fierce bombardment of the crest, 
and now and then a shell not quite so accurate as the rest burst 


The capture 
of Lo-ta Shan. 


* Captain P.Sukhanov. Proceedings of the Military Society, St. Petersburg, 
Part I, 1907. It is difficult to ascertain the exact stage of the battle when 
the Russian troops began to withdraw. 
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in the midst of their own infantry as they crouched for shelter 
behind the rocks and boulders on the hill-side. So close together were 
the targets that for a time it was impossible to tell from Temple 
Hill—where General Okasaki had established his head-quarters— 
which were Russian and which were Japanese shell. Suddenly, 
through the cloud of smoke and dust in which the summit 
was shrouded, two officers and a few men were seen to dash 
forward from the companies on the Japanese right flank and to lie 
down within a few yards of the Russian trench. The artillery fire 
was stopped and the decision was left to the infantry. A 
fierce fight raged for ten minutes. Some men used the bayonet ; 
others emptied their magazines ; and when more orthodox weapons 
failed they seized the stones which lay around and hurled them 
into their opponents’ faces. As usual the Russians fought with 
grim determination. Nothing could have exceeded their valour. 
At one time they drove their assailants some yards down the 
slope, and for a few seconds it appeared to the anxious onlookers 
on Temple Hill as though the attack was doomed to failure 
after all. Another effort, and the Russians might have gained 
the day, but at the critical moment a few of the Japanese, seizing a 
favourable opportunity, again darted up the slope. The remainder 
followed, and the position was won.* 

By 5.35 p.m. all three Japanese battalions were pouring their 
fire into the retreating enemy and into the trenches in Shuang-tzu 
Shan, where the 146th (Tsaritsin) Regiment of General Mau’s 
force and the 4th Battalion of the 147th (Samara) Regiment of the 
Ist Corps were heavily engaged with the right of the Japanese 
Fourth Army. By its distinguished conduct in this attack, the 
16th Regiment won for itself a kanjo, or written approval, the 
highest award which it was in the power of the commander-in- 
chief to bestow; and as a tribute of praise from the army, the 
captured hill at once became known as Okasaki Yama, ie., The 
Hill of Okasaki. Such honour can never be won except at heavy 
cost in lives. On the top of the hill about a hundred Russians lay 
dead amidst a debris of empty ammunition boxes, rifles, haversacks, 
prayer books, black loaves, etc., and it was noted that a large 
proportion of the dead were non-commissioned officers. On the 


* During the night General Mau re-assembled his own brigade and the 
146th (Tsaritsin) Regiment at Erh-tao-kou. The battalion of the 87th 
(Neishlot) Regiment seems to have rejoined its own main body. Sce 
foot-note (*), p. 406. 
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slopes below, the bodies of eighty-five Japanese marked the line 
of advance, while two hundred and forty-three men were wounded.* 
Compared with the losses suffered in the assault on Temple Hill 
the Japanese casualties were small, but almost the whole of 
them were borne by six sadly attenuated companies. On the 
morning of the 11th the 16th Regiment had gone into action two 
thousand four hundred strong. On that day it had fifty-four men 
killed and four hundred and eleven wounded; on the next day 
forty-six men were killed and two hundred and _ forty-five 
wounded. On the morning of the 13th, therefore, it cannot have 
numbered in its ranks many more than sixteen hundred men, and 
of these three hundred and twenty-eight fell before night. One 
thousand and eighty-four casualties were therefore suffered in 
three days. 

So soon as Lo-ta Shan had been captured General Okasaki 
brought up his reserves to the attack of the right of the 4th Siberian 
Corps on Lien-hua Shan. On the left was the shattered remnant 
of the Japanese 16th Regiment, then the 30th, then a battalion 
and a half of the 29th, and on the right was the Kodi battalion 
which had been left behind by General Matsunaga; the other 
battalion of the 29th Kobi Regiment appears to have formed the 
brigade reserve. Since an attack across the open valley, however, 
would entail further heavy loss, General Okasaki, on second 
thoughts, resolved to wait until darkness should render his task 
less formidable. 

But although he could not know it, his enemy had already de- 
termined to retreat. At 11.20 a.m., shortly after his order to General 
Stakelberg for the withdrawal of the Eastern Force, General Kuro- 
patkin had written to the commander of the 4th Siberian Corps :— 

“ During the night the Japanese drove the 

The 4th Siberian XVIIth Corps back to the Sha Ho; the Xth 

Corps neerene Corps followed the XVIIth. I am compelled 
to the Sha Ho. P Pp 

to order you to leave your position south of 

Yen-san-sai, and to select another further to the north. General 

Meiendorf ¢ will hold on to the position at Yan-shou-tung.t 

You must make a most determined stand on the positions 

which you are about to occupy. Cancel the order at once 


* Including six officers killed, among whom was Major Nikoia, the 
commander of the Ist Battalion, and nine wounded. 212,950 rounds of 
rifle ammunition were expended in this attack. 

+ In command of the Ist Corps. 

} Not on plan. This village is about a mile south-west of Ho-shang-kou. 
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about recapturing General Mau’s position. Get into touch 
with General Meiendorf on your right flank. The 1st Siberian 
Corps will retire towards Pien-niu-lu-pu. From the reports 
I have received I gather that the 1st Siberian Corps is in a 
dangerous situation. The enemy must not be allowed to inter- 
pose between your left and the 1st Siberian Corps so as to cut 
off the retreat of that corps to Pien-niu-lu-pu. The battalions 
of the 2nd Siberian Corps must form the principal protection 
of your left flank. In case of extreme necessity retain the regi- 
ment of the 22nd Division which I ordered you to return to me.” 


No movement was possible until the evening, and during 
the last hour of daylight the Russians suffered heavily from 
enfilade fire from Lo-ta Shan. At 6 p.m. the first battalions to 
move began to leave the trenches. Soon afterwards the Japanese 
resumed their advance, and another fierce bayonet fight took place 
between the Japanese 29th and 30th Regiments on the one hand 
and the Russian rear guards on the other. In this struggle the 
attackers were again successful, and by 8 p.m. they were 
in possession of Lien-hua Shan. To cover the retreat, and 
possibly to conceal the intentions of the commander, several 
counter-attacks were made during the night, but the main body of 
the 4th Siberian Corps did not halt until it reached the village of 
Feng-chi-pu on the Sha Ho. Why it should have been thought 
necessary to carry the retreat so far is not clear. By doing so 
General Zarubaiev ceased to lend any support to the Ist Corps on 
his right and left a large gap in the centre of General Kuropatkin’s 
line of battle, unprotected except by a rear guard under Major- 
General Novikov* near Tai-kuan-tun and by General Mishchenko. 
The latter also retreated during the night to Hsiao-ying-shou-tun. 

In the account of the day’s operations, based on the plan of 
working from east to west along the battlefield, those of the Ist 
Corps have now to be considered. Except for the battalions which 
acted in conjunction with the 4th Siberian Corps and General 
Mau’s force,f the Ist Corps was not seriously engaged on this 


* This rear guard was composed of the 85th (Viborg) Regiment, 
87th (Neishlot) Regiment, two batteries 7th Artillery Brigade, lst Battery 
43rd Artillery Brigade, three squadrons 2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossacks 
and a company of the 4th East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 

+ The 85th (Viborg), 87th (Neishlot), and two battalions of the 147th 
(Samara) Regiment attached to the 4th Siberian Corps ; the 146th (Tsaritsin) 
Regiment and four guns of the 43rd Artillery Brigade attached to General Mau. 
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day. For some hours after daylight hostilities were confined to 
an artillery duel between the six and a half batteries which still 

remained with the corps, aided by two Cossack 
The Ist Corps. batteries, and the guns of the Japanese Fourth 

Army.* Between the right of General Mau’s 
brigade and the left of the main body of the Ist Corps there 
was now a considerable gap watched only by mounted scouts, 
Nine battalions formed the front of the Ist Corps while eight 
more battalions furnished the corps reserve.t The 7th Siberian 
Cossacks were on the right flank. 

About 10.30 a.m. certain signs were noted by the Japanese 
Fourth Army which were interpreted to mean that the Russian 
Ist Corps was meditating a retreat. An advance was immediately 
begun, but since Shuang-tzu Shan was found to be held in force 

General Nodzu decided to postpone the direct 
The Japanese attack until he could work round the Russian 
Fourth Army. right, which had been laid bare by the retreat of 

the Xth Corps. To assist in this operation the 
34th Kobi Regiment was brought up from the Fourth Army 
reserve into the centre of the firing line and was ordered to carry 
the hills west of Mang-chia-fen. The distribution of the Japanese 
was then somewhat unusual, the units for once being broken up 
and the brigades intermingled. On the right was the 40th 
Infantry Reziment ; then came a composite force under Major- 
General Oki. In the centre was the 34th Kobi Regiment of 
the 3rd Kol Brigade; and on the left was another composite 
force under Colonel Moji.§ The 10th Regiment followed in support 


* Apparently the 15th Artillery Regiment, the 10th Artillery Regiment, 
and the Ist Battalion of the 14th Artillery Regiment on and near Double 
Horned Hill. 

+ In front :—The 148th (Caspian) Regiment ; 1st Battalion 147th (Samara) 
Regiment ; 88th (Petrov) Regiment. About midday the last named unit 
was moved to Ta-shan-ssu to get in touch with the Xth Corps. In reserve, 
near Ho-shang-kou and Kuo-shan-ssu :—86th (Wilmanstraud) and 145th 
(Novocherkask) Regiments. 

} The 10th Aobi Regiment of the 10th Kobi Brigade, and the 22nd and 
43rd Kobi Regiments of the 11th Kobi Brigade. 

§ The 12th Kobi Regiment of the 11th Aobi Brigade, and the 20th and 
40th Kobi Regiments from the 10th Kobi Brigade. The principal fighting fell 
to the 20th and 43rd Aobi Regiments ; the former had 17 killed and 55 
wounded, the latter 30 killed and 120 wounded. The 40th Regiment 
seems to have been held back during the attack, since it had only ten 
casualties, although from its position on the right of the Fourth Army it 
might have been expected to have suffered severely. 
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of the centre, with the 20th Brigade and remainder of the 3rd Kobi 
Brigade in reserve. 

About midday the firing died away on both sides, and the 
men had their food. Soon afterwards, on the Russian side, 
General Meiendorf was ordered by Gencral Kuropatkin to with- 
draw the troops which were south of Tung-shan-kou to the heights 
north-east of that place and to get into closer touch with the Xth 
Corps on the Sha Ho. In consequence of this order the 88th 
(Petrov) Regiment was moved from Ta-shan-ssu to Pu-tsao-a, and 
its place was taken by the 145th; the 148th (Caspian) and the 
1st Battalion of the 147th (Samara) Regiments fell back quickly 
to their new line, covered by the fire of the two Cossack batteries. 
These movements were carried out in broad daylight without any 
interference from the Japanese, and by 4.30 p.m. the main portion 
of the Ist Corps was established south of Ho-shang-kou. 

As the result of this change of the Russian dispositions the 
only Japanese troops in this neighbourhood to be seriously engaged 
were those which came into conflict with the right of General 
Mau’s force on Shuang-tzu Shan. The 34th Kobi Regiment in 
the centre and the Moji Detachment on the left were able to push 
on steadily, encountering little or no opposition, until at sunset 
they were again facing the Ist Corps at comparatively short range. 

In the open plain to the west of the hills in which the 
Japanese Fourth Army was operating the character of the 
battle on this day underwent a change as complete as that of the 
country. To the east, both the 4th Siberian Corps and the 

; Japanese Guard Division had each in their turn 
The Russian been in a ‘position of danger, from which they 
Western Force. were only extricated after very stiff fighting, 

while the Russian Ist Corps and the Japanese 
Fourth Army had been much less seriously engaged in their 
particular sphere. On the flat ground the battle was still less 
severe, being confined almost entirely to the artillery. The strain 
of the previous two days had been great, and even if the 
assailants had been physically capable of keeping up the pressure, 
it is probable that the need for supplies of food and ammunition 
would have prevented any immediate advance. The respite thus 
afforded was of immense value to General Bilderling. It enabled 
him to collect the scattered battalions of his Western Force and 
to some extent to restore its organization. 

Very early in the morning of the 13th General Sluchevski had 
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asked that the six battalions* which had been sent from his 9th 
Division to the XVIIth Corps might be returned to him. As 
these troops were then acting as the main reserve of the Western 
Force General Bilderling was unable to spare 
‘The Western them until late in the afternoon; but he 
Force. The 3 3 
Xth Corps. promised that, should the necessity arise not 
only would these battalions be sent back, but 
that others from the XVIIth Corps would also come to General 
Sluchevski’s assistance. In these circumstances the commander 
of the Xth Corps arranged to hold the left of the rear line, 
from La-mu-tun to Chang-ling-tzu, a distance of rather more 
than four miles, with fourteen battalions and eleven batteries, 
keeping four battalions in corps reserve at Sha-ho-pu.t The line of 
defence was divided into two sections, the right under General 
Vasilev,t who had so far been prevented by sickness from taking 
any part in the battle, and the left under Colonel Shitkovski,§ 
while the control of the fighting line was delegated by the corps 
commander to General Gershelmann. Before night the right of the 
Japanese 3rd Division, crossing in front of the Yamada Detachment, 
occupied the village of Hou-tai, whence it menaced the right of the 
Ist Corps; and to meet this danger two battalions of the Voronej 
Regiment were moved from the reserve of the Xth Corps to the 
ridge about a mile south-east of Chang-ling-tzu, where they came 
into touch with General Meiendorf. 
Beyond the right of the Xth Corps came the XVIIth. In 
this corps the whole of this day was spent in restoring some kind 
of order among the troops, who were considerably 
ihe; W eotern demoralized after the bloody fighting of the 
Force. The ei : 
XVIIth Corps. Previous days and the heavy work entailed by 
the fortification of their position. The portion 
of the rear line held by it extended between La-mu-tun and 
Lin-sheng-pu, with another position echeloned on its right rear 


* The 36th (Orel) Regiment and two battalions of the 35th (Bryansk) 
Regiment. See p. 371. 

+ Holding the position :—Six batteries 9th Artillery Brigade, five 
batteries 31st Artillery Brigade. The 3rd, 4th, and 5th Batteries of the 31st 
Brigade had been lost at Liao-yang. In reserve :—Two battalions 124th 
(Voronej) Regiment, 1st Battalion 33rd (Elets) Regiment, 4th Battalion 
34th (Syev) Regiment. 

} Two battalions 124th (Voronej) Regiment, 123rd (Koslov) Regiment, 
and two battalions 35th (Bryansk) Regiment, the 2nd Division 9th Artillery 
Brigade, and a division of the 31st Artillery Brigade. 

§ Three battalions each of the 33rd (Elets) and 34th (Syev) Regiments. 
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between Ssu-fan-tai and Ku-chia-tzu. The firing line on the former 
portion was composed of three battalions of the 138th (Bolkhov) 
Regiment with two batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigade ; 
these troops held a part of La-mu-tun village and the right 
bank of the Sha Ho as far as the railway. The remainder of La- 
mu-tun was occupied by part of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment, the 
2nd Battalion of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment held the southern 
edge of Lin-sheng-pu, and the 1st and 3rd Battalions were posted 
along the right bank of the Sha Ho from Lin-sheng-pu to the railway. 
The 4th Battalion was in reserve. The 139th (Morshansk) Regiment 
was holding some trenches and a lunette to the west of the 137th 
(Nyejin) Regiment ; and four batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigade 
were in position on both sides of Lin-sheng-pu, three hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred yards north of that village. 

In the front Colonel Istomin was appointed commander of 
the right flank section, the left being under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tichinski, commanding the 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment. The 
nearest reserve* to the firing line was the 140th (Zaraisk) 
Regiment with two batteries belonging to the 35th Artillery 
Brigade, stationed at Ying-wo. At first the 2nd Brigade of the 
9th Infantry Division also formed part of this reserve, but at 
night it was sent back to the Xth Corps by order of the com- 
mander of the Western Force. 

The right flank was protected by the position echeloned in 
rear on the line Ku-chia-tzu—Ssu-fan-tai, which was held by 
the Pskov and Velikolutsk Regiments. Moreover, to watch this 
flank, the scout detachments of the 137th and 139th Regiments, 
and the 5th Squadron of the 51st Chernigov Dragoon Regiment 
were sent to Ta-liang-tun. The 9th (Ingermanland) and the 
10th (Novoingermanland) Regiments, which had been formed into 
one and two battalions respectively in consequence of the heavy 
losses sustained during the preceding days, were placed in reserve,* 
the former behind Ku-chia-tzu, the latter behind Ssu-fan-tai. 
Colonel Stakhovich’s force was broken up, and the units of the 
Pskov and Zaraisk Regiments, and the 1st Battery of the 35th, 
and two guns of the 3rd Artillery Brigade were sent back to the 
main body of their corps—the XVIIth. 

For some reason which it is not easy to fathom a report was 
sent in to General Bilderling about 3 p.m. that strong Japanese 


* It is not quite clear whether this was the corpe, or the section, 
reserve, 
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columns were moving westward from the railway, and this led him 
to believe that the XVIIth Corps was again to be the object of 
the main attack. Since the 6th Siberian Corps was not under his 
orders he could not reckon upon its assistance, so he at once 
arranged to carry on his second line of defence from the left of 
the 3rd Division at Ssu-fan-tai through Ying-wo to Kuan-tun, and 
to throw up a redoubt at Han-chia-pu. The 36th (Orel) Regiment 
was then told off to garrison the new defences, and before night 
the two battalions of the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment and a battalion 
of the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment were sent into the first line at 
La-mu-tun. The whole extent of front covered by the Xth and 
XVIIth Corps on the evening of the 13th October was therefore 
somewhat over eight miles. The left flank was in touch with the 
Ist Corps, and the 6th Siberian Corps was echeloned in rear of the 
right. 

To the west, again, the 6th Siberian Corps had one brigade at 
Feng-chuang-tzu, another in Lan-shan-pu and the third behind its 
right flank. Up to 9 p.m. on this day this corps had still formed 
a self-contained command at the disposal of the commander-in- 

chief, but at that hour it was at last placed under 
we General Bilderling—a measure which might have 
Corps. had great influence upon the course of the battle 

had it been carried out forty-eight hours earlier. 

The gradual shifting of a portion of the Japanese forces towards 
the east left only the Yamada Detachment and the Second Army 
for the attack of the Russian western wing. After its fierce night 
encounter with the Elets Regiment* the former force took but little 

part in the operations of this day. It was at first 
The Yamada ordered to advance to Huang-chia-tien, and at 
Detachment. 6.30 a.m. occupied Hung-pao-shan without oppo- 

sition. Towards midday General Yamada was 
within a mile of that village with his reserve, and a little later 
a weak flank guard was pushed out to the right front.t The 
detachment was still in this position when the difficult situation 
in which the Guards were placed by the attack of the 2nd 
Siberian Corps induced Marshal Oyama to put the 5th Division, 
which then constituted the General Reserve, at the disposal 
of the First Army, and to recall General Yamada to take its place. 

The principal factor which influenced the movements of the 

* See p. 373. 
+ To Wang-chia-lu-tzu. 
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Japanese Second Army during the 13th was a report re- 
ceived on the previous night that a fresh Russian force of 
about one and a half divisions had arrived from the north 

and was preparing a defensive position on the 
The Japanese hills to the east of Chien-huang-chia-tien. The 
Second Army. : ‘ 

force in question was the Russian Ist Corps. 
To meet it the Japanese Second Army began to take ground 
to its right, and with this intention the right detachment of 
the 3rd Division, supported by the left flank detachment and by 
the 3rd Artillery Regiment, was directed to attack Hung-pao-shan. 
The divisional reserve* was ordered to assemble at Shih-li-ho, and 
the captured 6-inch howitzers were to take up a position east of 
that village by 6a.m. In the centre of General Oku’s army the 6th 
Division was to send a pursuing detachment towards La-mu-tun, 
and to assemble its main body at Liu-tang-kou. Similarly, the 
4th Division was to follow the enemy towards Lin-sheng-pu while 
its main body was to assemble at Chang-liang-pu. 

As has already been indicated, the movements of the Second 
Army on the 13th were far less vigorous than had been the case 
on the 11th and 12th. The advance of the 3rd Division had 
hardly begun when it became evident that the enemy who had 

been encountered overnight at Pan-chiao-pu was 

ase bye in retreat, and that the Hung-pao-shan hillock was 
Transfer of the already in the hands of the Yamada Detachment. 
be eee Since there was no longer any need to attack that 
ad * hill, General Oshima drew in the 18th Regiment 

to his reserve, which then moved up to Pan-chiao-pu, and 
directed the 5th Brigade, with two squadrons of cavalry and 
three batteries, to pursue up the Mandarin Road towards Sha- 
ho-pu. As far as Pa-chia-tzu the 5th Brigade advanced unchecked, 
but at that point the vanguard suddenly came under artillery fire.t 
Heavy columns could be seen making their way northward from 
Sha-ho-pu, and clouds of smoke which were rising above the 
village were taken to mean that the Russians were destroying 
their stores preparatory to a further retreat. It was obviously 
desirable to push forward without delay; but in view of the 
fact that the Fourth Army was still considerably in rear of 


* The 34th Regiment, 4th Battery 13th Artillery Regiment, the captured 
field battery and the four captured 6-inch howitzers. These batteries 
subsequently left the 3rd Division and rejoined the Second Army reserve. 

+ From the direction of Kan-chia-la-tzu and La-mu-tun. 
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the Second Army’s right General Oku decided that his first duty 
was to assist General Nodzu so far as it was in his power to do so. 
In this opinion he was supported by the commander-in-chief ; and 
the 19th Brigade, less two battalions, from the 4th Division, and 
the 13th Artillery Regiment were then given to the commander of 
the 3rd Division, who was ordered to attack towards Huang-chia- 
tien. However, it soon became evident that the Russian infantry 
and artillery were in great strength and that the three batteries 
with the pursuing detachment were quite insufficient to cope with 
the fire which was being directed upon them. In these circum- 
stances a flank march across the enemy’s front, protected only by 
the 5th Brigade, was so full of risk that General Oku resolved 
instead to pass the main body* of the 6th Division from Liu-tang- 
kou, behind the 3rd Division, to Chien-huang-chia-tien, whence it 
was to attack north-eastwards towards Chang-ling-tzu. For this 
purpose the 13th Artillery Regiment and the captured 6-inch 
howitzers were added to the 6th Division, and the 19th Brigade 
was recalled into the Second Army reserve. 

To cover this move the 3rd Division, supported by the six 
divisional batteries at Pa-chia-tzu, was to atiack the Russian Xth 
Corps on the hill east of Kan-chia-la-tzu. The 34th Regiment 
was sent from the divisional reserve to Chiang-pu-tun. One 
battalion of the 33rd Regiment worked its way as far forward 
as Hou-tai—with the result already narrated—that General 
Bilderling moved two battalions of the Voronej Regiment from 
Sha-ho-pu to the hills on his left It soon became apparent 
that the Russians were far too strongly posted for an isolated 
effort by a single division to have any prospect of success, 
and the reports from right and left showed clearly that they 
could only be driven from the new position which they had 
taken up by another regularly combined assault. Moreover 
the gun ammunition was very nearly exhausted, and the sodden 
condition of the roads made it hopeless to expect any fresh 
supplies before midnight. To attempt to push home the attack of 
the 3rd Division unsupported on either flank would mean a useless 
expenditure of lives, and after a careful consideration of all the 
conditions General Oshima proposed that the advance should be 
suspended until dawn on the 14th. Meanwhile, pending General 


* One squadron of the 6th Cavalry Regiment, the 11th Brigade, and one 
battalion of the 6th Artillery Regiment. 
+ See p. 413. 
(4726) Qe 
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Oku’s sanction, which was not received until 11.30 p.m., his troops 
entrenched themselves for the night.* 

Before the main body of the 6th Division was transferred 
from the centre to the right of the Second Army connexion 
between the 3rd and 4th Divisions was maintained by practi- 
cally the remainder of that division, formed into a mixed brigade 
under General Koizumi.+ His instructions were to follow 

the Russians towards La-mu-tun—subject to 
The Japanese the understanding that if he should find them 
Second Army. : ae 
General Koizami’s 0C@UPYing an entrenched position he would not 
brigade. be expected to attempt its capture. Leaving 

his bivouac at 6 am., General Koizumi sent his 
cavalry across the Sha Ho to reconnoitre the right bank, while his 
infantry occupied Liu-san-chia-tzu and Hsiu-chiang-tun after 
driving out a weak force estimated at a squadron of cavalry and two 
infantry battalions. About 11 am. the advanced guard of the 
brigade reached Shu-lin-tzu where it came under artillery fire from 
the Russian guns near La-mu-tun. From Shu-lin-tzu a company 
pushed forward to Sha-ho station and immediately set to work to 
place it in a state of defence. Two more companies followed, and 
General Koizumi was preparing to advance upon La-mu-tun, 
expecting to be fullowed by the main body of the 6th Division, 
when he heard that it had been directed to move to the eastward. 
This was news of great importance. In his front the enemy, whose 
artillery was much superior to his own three batterics, was holding 
a strong position in considerable force. On his left the 4th Division 
was also encountering strong opposition and the reserves of the 
Second Army were being concentrated for an attack towards Chang- 
ling-tzu. In these circumstances General Koizumi’s role became 
primarily defensive, and after throwing a company across to the 
right bank of the Sha Ho the main body of the 24th Brigade and 
the artillery prepared to pass the night in Shu-lin-tzu. 

Meanwhile the 11th Brigade and the 1st Battalion of the 
divisional artillery were marching towards Chien-huang-chia-tien. 
On the road they were joined by the 13th Artillery Regiment,t 


* Tn San-chia-tzu, Hou-tai, and Chiang-pu-tan. 

+ The 24th Brigade, less the 1st Battalion of the 48th Regiment, which 
was still with the 4th Division, two squadrons of the 6th Cavalry Regiment 
and one battalion of the 6th Artillery Regiment. 

} Five batteries of this regiment acted with the 6th Division on the 12th ; 
at dawn on the 13th they were withdrawn to the General Reserve of the 
army, but were returned to the 6th Division when it was decided to attack 
Chang-ling-tzu. 
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the captured field gun battery and the captured battery of 
6-inch howitzers. Towards midday the brigade was met hy 

several mounted dispatch riders, one of whom 
The Japanese brought a kanjo from the commander-in-chief, 
barapaciale praising the 6th Division for its conduct on the 
the 6th Division, 12th. The officers were assembled while General 

Okubo, the divisional commander, read out the 
message conveying this much coveted honour. When the march 
was resumed he rode on ahead of his men and joined Generals Oku 
and Oshima, who were watching the fight from the little hill 
above Hung-pao-shan. The head of the brigade reached Wang- 
chia-lu-tzu about 6 p.m.; the batteries were at once brought 
into action, and the leading infantry was deployed for the attack 
upon Chang-ling-tzu. About 9 p.m. part of the 13th Regiment 
was close to Huang-chia-tien, and soon afterwards the 45th 
Regiment found that Chien-huang-chia-tien was held by the 
20th Kobi Regiment which had been sent out from the Fourth 
Army. As the Second and Fourth Armies were now again in touch, 
the advance was suspended, and many of the troops bivouacked for 
the night within eight hundred yards of the Russian trenches. 

Unlike the two divisions on its right the Japanese 4th Division 
on the right bank of the Sha Ho still preserved the formation—in 
two wings and a reserve—which it had adopted at the beginning 
of the battle. The duty of the left wing* was still principally 

protective, while to the right wingt had been 
The Japanese allotted a definite objective, namely, Lin-sheng- 
Second Army. : 
‘Advance of the PU. The advance of the left wing was delayed, 
4th Division. as detachments of the enemy could be seen in 

some of the villages on the right bank of the 
river, but by 2 p.m. Wan-chia-yuan-tzu had been occupied, and 
the 4th Cavalry Regiment pushed out to the front. 

Meanwhile the right wing, followed by the divisional reserve, 
had entered Hung-ling-pu, where it established connexion with 
General Koizumi. After leaving that village the vanguard came 
under fire from Russian batteries of the XVIIth Corps. By 
11 a.m. it was considerably in front of the left wing, and as strong 
bodies of the enemy were discovered as far west as Kuan-lin-pu 


* Two squadrons of the 4th Cavalry Regiment, and the 1st Battalion 
of the 48th Regiment. 

+ The 8th Regiment (less the 3rd Battalion), 37th Regiment (less the 2nd 
Battalion and one company), 2nd Battalion of the 4th Artillery Regiment, 
and two companies of engineers. 


(4726) 202 
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it was deemed advisable to rest content for the present with what 
had been gained. Even when the left wing came up into line 
about 2 p.m. no further advance was undertaken. At 5.10 p.m 
General Tsukamoto, the commander of the division, was ordered 
to make an attack upon the XVIIth Corps, apparently with the 
intention of distracting the attention of the Russians from the 
movement of the 6th Division to the east. To carry out this 
operation, the 4th Artillery Regiment was given to the commander 
of the right wing, but before the orders could be executed they 
were countermanded by General Oku, who had decided to postpone 
the attack until dawn. 

As had been the case on the previous days of the battle, the 
troops on the extreme western flank of either army played an 
insignificant part in the operations on the 13th, and their story is 
quickly totd. Taking the Japanese first, the 1st Cavalry Brigade 

brought the party which had been on the right 
Onthewestof bank of the Hun Ho across to Shen-tan-pu, whence 
the battlefield. the main body marched eastward at 4 a.m.; Li-ta- 
The Japanese : 
let Cavalry jen-tun was entered about 7.30, and on the force 
Brigade. turning northward the villages to the front were 

soon discovered to be held by the enemy.* Pre- 
parations were made to drive them back, but they retired before 
the hour named for the attack, and General Akiyama occupied 
Hei-lin-tai without opposition. There he passed the night with 
his outposts in touch with scattered bodies of the enemy. 

On the Russian side,on General Kuropatkin’s extreme right, 
General Dembovski made a similar eastward movement which 
On the west of brought him into somewhat closer touch with 
the battlefield, | General Bilderling; his advanced guard took up 
General Dem- —g position at Hsin-tai-tzu, while his main noe 
bovekis forse: moved to Ta-chang-ko. 

Although it may be said that the 13th October brought no 
decided advantage to either side, events had.so far favoured the 
Japanese that their commander had at last been relieved of anxiety 

as to the safety of his right flank. At the close of 
Summary of the day the Russian Eastern Force was definitely 
the 13th October. jn retreat, and the arrival of the 5th Kobi 
Brigade, which had come with all possible specd 
from An-tung, had enabled Marshal Oyama to add considerably 
to the 12th Division. In the centre, the Japanese Guard Division 
* Probably the troops of General V. Grekov or of General Dembovski. 
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must be deemed fortunate to have extricated itself so easily from 
the dangerous situation in which it had been placed by the appear- 
ance of the 2nd Siberian Corps, for the fact that Marshal Oyama 
considered it necessary to send the whole of his General Reserve to 
General Kuroki’s aid shows how fine an opportunity was missed _ 
by the Russians when the 2nd Siberian Corps resumed its retreat 
instead of pushing on in pursuit of the 3rd Guard Regiment. 
Such success as was gained by the Russians in this counter-attack 
was outweighed by the loss of Shuang-tzu Shan and Lo-ta Shan; 
while the unnecessarily long retreat of the 4th Siberian Corps 
offered the Japanese an opening of which the full possibilities 
were not yet apparent. The errors on the Russian side, coupled 
with the skilful movement of the main body of the Japanese 6th 
Division towards Huang-chia-tien, had placed the Russian Ist 
Corps in considerable danger. However, notwithstanding all this, 
on the evening of the 13th, Marshal Oyama saw his armies still 
short of the line anticipated in his orders for that day. 

On the west the day may be said to have been not un- 
favourable to the Russians, for the exhaustion of the Japanese 
Second Army had enabled General Bilderling to restore order in 
the Western Force and again to show a bold front to his victorious 
opponents. Moreover, the Japanese left! had been stripped of its 
reserves, and though no such attempt was made, General Dembov- 
ski’s detachment was still well placed to deal an effective blow at 
the 4th Division. In all, on the west of the railway on the 13th 
General Kuropatkin could dispose of 56 battalions and 45 
squadrons against the 24 and 20 available to his opponents; * but 


* Russians. Battalions. Squadrons, 
3rd Infantry Division ... ane 16 - 
Orel Regiment ... tee eee 4 - 
General Dembovski__... aus 12 16 
51st Dragoons... re ase - 1 
General V. Grekov ove - 22 
6th Siberian Corps... _ 24 6 

Total .. 0 we 56 45 

Japanese. 
4th Division si on af 10 3 
6th Division _... as, aes 12 3 
lst Cavalry Brigade... nes 2 14 
Total ... ou 24 20 


The Russian 35th Infantry Division and the Japanese 3rd Division have 
not been included in this estimate as neither of these units were wholly west 
of the railway. The battalions shown were not all up to established 
strength, casualties, especially on the Russian side, having seriously reduced 
some of the units. 
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the day was characterized by the lack of vigour which the Russians 
had all along shown in this quarter of the battlefield. It would 
certainly appear as if an offensive energetically carried out 
on this flank would have materially assisted General Kuropatkin 
in stemming the tide of Japanese victories which now threatened 
to sweep the Russians off their feet.* 

A feature of the operations worth noting is the inaccuracy 
which had by this time begun to permeate the information on both 
sides. In the morning General Kuropatkin was unaware of the 
whereabouts of his Western Force, and on the Japanese side 
General Kuroki’s erroneous idea as to the position of the right of 
the Fourth Army led him into a move which involved his own 
army in some danger. 


* During this day the leading troops of the Japanese 8th Division 
detrained at Liao-yang ; this division did not, however, take any part in 
the battle. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Tue Battie or THE SHA Ho—continued—OPERATIONS ON THE 
14TH OcTobER—THE JAPANESE ADVANCE TOWARDS THE SHA Ho 
—Tue ACTION PRACTICALLY CEASES ON THE East BUT . 
CONTINUES IN THE CENTRE AND ON THE WEST. 

(Plan 36.) 

ALL through the night of the 13th-14th October the troops of the 

Russian Eastern Force were in full retreat. Except by the 

intricacy of the mountain country and the difficulty of finding 

the right roads the march was unchecked, for the exhaustion 

. of the Japanese supplies and ammunition, even 

aria of the more than the fatigue of the men, made pursuit 
ussian army 

on the morning impossible. The position on the line of the 

of the 14th watershed between the Sha Ho and the Hun 

October: Ho, upon which General Stakelberg intended to 

take his stand, was considered by the commander-in-chief to be 

too far to the north to afford the necessary support to the 
remainder of the army. The destination of the various corps 
was therefore changed and a new line was selected south of 
the Sha Ho. Progress was slow, and about dawn on the 14th 
the 8rd Siberian Corps was between the Hsin-hai Ling and 

Kao-kuan-sai, where it was ordered to entrench; the 1st Siberian 

Corps was a little to the north of Pien-nui-lu-pu; and the 

2nd Siberian Corps carried on the line to the north-westward. 

General Rennenkampf, who was retiring from San-chia-tzu, 

guarded the eastern flank. 

General Stakelberg’s own plan, however, was to concentrate the 
3rd Siberian Corps at the Kao-tai Ling and to continue the 
retreat of the 1st Siberian Corps across the Sha 

The Russian Ho as far as Fei-tsun-pu; and the movement of 

Eastern Force. the Eastern Force was continued with that view. 

The 3rd Siberian Corps eventually halted near 
the Kao-tai Ling with its rear guard and General Samsonov’s 
cavalry three miles away, while the 1st Siberian Corps was to the 
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west with a few posts still on the south side of the Sha Ho near 
Pien-niu-lu-pu.* 

In the centre, the 4th Siberian Corps was still on the march 
towards Erh-tao-kou, covered by General Mishchenko’s cavalry 
and followed by General Mau’s force which seems to have lost 
connexion with the Ist Corps and to have been moving towards 

Huang-shan. The positions of the remaining 
athe /Atussian Russian troops underwent no alterati t that 
Ciiige ahs p e 0 alteration excep 
Western Force. in the west of the battlefield General V. Grekov 

had been ordered to place himself on General 
Dembovski’s right, instead of between that commander and the 
6th Siberian Corps, as had hitherto been the case. No change 
had taken place since the beginning of the battle in the dis- 
position of the extreme flank detachments under General 
Kossakovski and Colonel Madritov. 

From the moment when General Stakelberg had accepted defeat 
at the hands of General Inouye and the garrison of Pen-hsi-hu 
his Eastern Force had been in a position of some danger. The 
enveloping movement which he had attempted entailed a somewhat 

vulnerable line of retreat, although the check 
Marshal administered to the Japanese 3rd Brigade at 
pel aot the Chao-hsien Ling on the 13th deprived Marshal 

Oyama of any chance of cutting his force off from 
the remainder of General Kuropatkin’s army. The vigour of the 
Russian artillery action on the 15th had concealed their true 
intention, and so late as the evening of that day the Japanese 
commander-in-chief still hoped to win some success on his own 
right. But the development of the battle had necessitated 
shifting eastward a considerable portion of the Japanese army, 
and the reports from the 4th Division and from the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade on the extreme west must have shown Marshal Oyama that 
his own left flank was now in some danger of envelopment. Even 
in these circumstances he refused to rest content merely with 
repelling the Russian offensive, and the following were his orders 
for the 14th to his army commanderst :— 

(1) The enemy in front of the Second and Fourth Armics is 
gradually retreating northward, offering resistance. The 

* Sometime after midnight of the 14th-15th an order was received from 
the commander-in-chief to send at dawn the Ist Siberian Corps, or twenty- 
four battalions, to Lo-hsiu-sai-tun via Feng-chi-pu in order to form a General 


Reserve. This was cowplied with on the morning of the 15th. 
+ Issued at sunset on the 13th. 
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attack of the enemy against the First Army has 
slackened a little. 

(2) My intention to occupy the line of the Sha Ho is is as. firm 
as ever, and I wish this to be done as quickly as 
possible. 

(3) Each army must, fiemias continue its action so as to 
attain the desired end. It is especially necessary for the 
12th Division to bring its operations to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The Yamada Detachment will assemble at 
Chuang-chia-a-tzu at dawn and await further orders. 

(4) The head-quarters of the commander-in-chief will be at 
Yen-tai to-morrow. 


When the sound of battle had died away on the evening of the 
13th General Kuroki, like his commander-in-chief, seems to have 
anticipated that the break was only temporary, and his orders* 
foreshadowed another stiff fight before the Sha Ho could be reached. 

Daylight on the 14th revealed the fact that the 
The Japanese enemy had disappeared to the northward, and the 
First Army. 3rd Brigade and the 5th Division—which was 


The advance : - . 
to the valley still at General Kuroki’s disposal—were at once 


of the Sha Ho. hurried forward in pursuit. No fresh instructions 

seem to have been sent either to the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade or the 12th Division, nor are their movements on 
this day of importance beyond the fact that these forces gained 
ground several milés to the front.t The Umezawa’ Brigade 
received orders to leave the eastern flank, where it had for weeks 


* General Kuroki’s orders, issued at 11 p.m. on the 13th, ran as 
follows :— 

(1) The Russian force in front of the 12th Division is still in the 
same position. The Russian guns near the Ta Ling increased 
in numbers to-day. In front of the main force of the First 
Army there are large bodies of Russians at Feng-chi-pu and 
Ta-tzu-pu, their advanced line being close to us. 

(2) The army is to continue its attack towards Feng-chi-pu from 
daybreak on the 14th. 

(3) The Guard Division will attack east of the Shang-liu- Jho-tzu— 
Feng-chi-pu road, and the 2nd Division will advance west of 
the same road. 

(4) The main force of the 5th Division will concentrate at Shang- 
liu-ho-tzu by 7 a.m. on the 14th and will remain in army 
reserve, 

The G.O.C. will be on the hill east of Pan-la-shan-tzu from 
7.30 p.m, 
+ They reached San-chia-tzu and Shang-shih-chiao-tzu respectively. 
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played such an important part, and to move in behind the 
centre to form part of the General Reserve. The 3rd Brigade, 
with its left flank protected by Colonel Kasa’s cavalry, reached 
Pien-niu-lu-pu; and the 5th Division, making a start at 
5.30 a.m., pushed straight on to the Sha Ho, which it reached 
about midday in the vicinity of Pagoda Hill after exchanging shots 
with the outposts of the 2nd Siberian Corps. By this time General 
Stakelberg had resumed his retreat, and as there was no sign of 
strong opposition the commander of the 5th Division begged that 
he might press on across the river. Marshal Oyama’s orders, 
however, were definite, and General Kuroki had no intention of 
going beyond the limits assigned to him by his superior and 
made no attempt to repeat the tactics he had employed at 
Liao-yang. 

The movements of the Guard Division differed but little from 
those of the troops on its right. A battalion of the 2nd Guard 
Tegiment was sent out to the eastward before daylight, but for some 
reason—said to have been the difficulty of reconnaissance—the 

main body made no move until 10.30 am., when 
ies ee the 4th Guard Regiment was ordered to leave 
The avait of  Tu-men-tzu and to take up a position some three 
the Guard miles to the front. The 1st Guard Brigade, 
Division to Ma- marching half an hour later, was to carry on the 
chuan-tzu Shan. fs . e 

line to Fei-shan-tun. As this brigade advanced, 
covered by a flank guard, the enemy was seen to be holding Ti-ti 
Shan, and a force of unknown strength was discovered in the Sha 
Ho valley. This was the last of the Russian Eastern Force,* 
whose retreat had been somewhat delayed by further corre- 
spondence between General Stakelberg and the commander-in- 
chief. 

The presence here of Russians was due to the fact that, after 
the successful counter-stroke on the previous day of the 2nd 
Siberian Corps against General Watanabe’s force, the 17th and 
18th East Siberian Rifle Regiments had received orders alternately 
telling them to hold, and to retreat from, Pagoda Hill and the 
neighbouring heights. Since 5 p.m. on the 13th they had twice 
becn ordered to retire across the Sha Ho, and just before the 
Japanese came in sight on this day, they had for the second 
time been instructed to hold their ground. With such a 


* Part of the 2nd Siberian Corps and the cavalry under Major-General 
M. Grekov. 
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large force as this threatening his right flank, General Izaki, 
the commander of the Ist Guard Brigade, did not consider it 
advisable to continue his advance, and halted his main body 
while a strong detachment assisted the flanking battalion to 
clear Ti-ti Shan.* The Russian outposts dropped back upon their 
main body in the valley without waiting to be attacked, and 
General Izaki then resumed the march; but some hours had 
been lost, and it was nearly 5 p.m. when his leading troops 
joined hands with the 4th Guard Regiment near Tai-kuan-tun. 
This regiment had occupied Chin-chung Shan about 1 p.m. 
after driving off a weak outpost. 

It was then seen that the hill in front—Ma-chuan-tzu Shan— 
was held in strength,f and that another body of Russians at 
Ho-shang-kou was opposing the advance of the 2nd Division. 
The enemy was too strong to be attacked by the 4th Guard 

Regimentt alone, so while awaiting the arrival of 
oa ae the 1st Guard Brigade the artillery was brought 
The Guard into action.§ Four batteries] shelled Ma-chuan- 
Division attacks tzu Shan while three others turned their attention 
General Mish- to the enemy in front of the 2nd Division. Later 
chenko. A : 

on one gun was hoisted to the top of Chin-chung * 
Shan, whence it brought an effective fire to bear upon the opposite 
hill. Just as the 1st Guard Brigade reached Tai-kuan-tun a 
thunderstorm entirely obliterated the landscape and for a time 
made any movement almost impossible. When the storm passed 
away daylight was failing, and when the two columns of the Guards 
moved forward General Mishchenko was found to have slipped 
away towards Erh-tao-kou. Ma-chuan-tzu was then occupied by 
the Japanese, and since General Asada’s instructions limited his 
advance to the Sha Ho, he ordered his troops to bivouac for the 
night. The movements of General Watanabe’s force on this day 
are a little uncertain, but it appears to have rejoined the 
Guard Division before night, and to have gone into divisional 
reserve. 

* The danger caused by the presence of Russians on Pagoda Hill was 
dealt with about the same time by the 5th Division. 

+ The troops on Ma-chuan-tzu Shan belonged to General Mishchenko’s 
a, and to the 4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment which was acting with 
im. 

} One battalion of the regiment was in divisional reserve, 

§ Near Ta-ying-shou-tun. 


l| One of these was probably the Hijikata Battery. 
I In the villages immediately south of Chin-chung Shan. 
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In addition to the Guard Division, General Mishchenko was 
also engaged on‘ this day with the 15th Brigade of the 2nd 
Division.* Through his patrols, General Okasaki had heard before 
daybreak that the enemy had left Miao-pu-tzu, but so soon as his 

leading troops appeared on the hill north of that 
The Japanese village they were fired upon by a battery on 
Bernd Ma-chuan-tzu Shan which was held by General 
gade of the 2nd Mishchenko. Two Japanese batteries were then 
Division joins brought on to Miao-pu-tzu Shan, and two more 
an th e attack in the valley a little to the east, whence they 
against General 
Mishchenko. attempted to silence the six guns on Ma-chuan- 

tzu Shan. The Russian battery remained in 
action until midday, when it withdrew to replenish its supply 
of ammunition, and the Japanese guns were then turned 
against Hsi-kou Shan. The infantry of the 15th Brigade 
advanced in co-operation with the Fourth Army on the left, and it 
looked as though they would thrust their way into the space ~ 
between General Mishchenko’s force and the Russian 37th Division 
left vacant by General Mau’s retreat. To meet this threat the 4th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment was hastily brought up from Feng-° 
chi-pu to the right of the position, where it arrived in time to” 
avert the danger. 

Although the Japanese 15th Brigade did not push on with any 
great vigour, the check was only temporary, for soon after 4 p.m. 
the Russian 37th Division began to retire. And as General 
Mishchenko was then meeting attacks from three different direc- 

tions, he also gave orders for a gradual retreat 
sini Mish- covered by the cavalry. As the Russians withdrew 

enko retires. aes 

the Japanese 15th Brigade moved forward in line 
with the left of the Guard Division and the right of the Fourth 
Army to the hills which bordered the valley of the Sha Ho. 
Thence the troops on outpost duty were able to look down into 
Feng-chi-pu, the village which had been named as the objective of 
the First Army in Marshal Oyama’s orders of the 9th October. 

Thus after five days of continuous battle General Kuroki had 
frustrated the Russian attempt to cut his line of communication 
about Pen-hsi-hu, and had pushed forward the front of his own 


* The 29th Xobi Regiment, and the battalion of the 39th Kobi Regiment 
which had been with the 2nd Division since the night of the 12th, rejoined 
the First Army reserve on this day. 

t See p. 427. 
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army from the neighbourhood of the Yen-tai mines to the 
banks of the Sha Ho. With the fighting just narrated 
Practical cessa- the share of the Japanese First Army and the 
tion of fighting Russian Eastern Force in the second great land 
between the battle came to an end, and on the night of the 
Russian Eastern me 5 

Force and the 14th October General Kuroki’s troops bivouacked 
Japanese First on a line which, with one slight variation, they 
Army. were to hold for many weeks. 

Trouble was now in store for the Russian centre. With the 
disappearance from the battlefield of Gencral Mau’s force and the 
4th Siberian Corps a dangerous gap had been created between 
the Eastern Force and the Ist Corps holding the hills about 

Kuo-shan-ssu; and the left flank of that corps 
The Ist Corps was now dangerously in the air. Moreover, 
left unsupported. several regiments of the corps had been swept 
across the Sha Ho in the confusion of the night 
retreat. Of the 22nd Division only the 88th (Petrov) Regiment 
remained; the 85th, 86th, and 87th Regiments of that division 
had all retired with General Zarubaiev, and during this and the 
following day were gradually collected by the commander-in- 
chief at San-chia-tzu,* where they came under his own control. 
Of the 37th Division three battalions of the 146th (Tsaritsin) 
Regiment had gone off with General Mau, but were recalled later 
in the day, in time to take part in the fighting. The attenuated 
Ist Corps was thus on the 14th holding a dangerously advanced 
position more than four miles in length and exposed to attack on 
both flanks.t Connexion with the Xth Corps on the right was 
maintained only by the two battalions of the 124th (Voronej) 
Regiment, which had been sent overnight to the hills west of 
Pu-tsao-a, and by the 7th Siberian Cossack Regiment. 
Against this very vulnerable point in General Kuropatkin’s 


* Some five miles north-west of Feng-chi-pu. 

+ The position occupied by the 37th Infantry Division formed practically 
a right angle, one line facing west and the other south. On the western face 
were the 88th (Petrov) Regiment from the 22nd Infantry Division, the 145th 
(Novocherkask) Regiment, and one battalion from each of the 147th (Samara) 
and 148th (Caspian) Regiments. The portion of the position facing 
south was held by twelve companies drawn from the 148th (Caspian), 147th 
(Samara) and 146th (Tsaritsin) Regiments, Five batteries were employed 
in the defence; on the eastern face the 4th Battery of the 7th Artillery 
Brigade (with the Petrov Regiment) and two batteries of the 43rd Artillery 
Brigade. Another two batteries of the latter brigade were behind the 
southern face. Until the return of the battalions of the Tsaritsin Regiment 
a battalion of the Caspian Regiment formed the reserve. 
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line of battle Marshal Oyama had massed the Fourth Army, with- 
out the 5th Division but with two Kobi brigades in its place, and 
the 11th Brigade of the 6th Division. The 15th Brigade of the 
The Japanese First Army could also have been employed in 
Fourth Army. this direction had its assistance been required. 
The attack upon So soon as there was sufficient light, the com- 
the Ist Corps. = mander of the 10th Division reconnoitred the 
Russian positions and found them so ill-concealed that six batteries 
were at once located. Thereupon three battalions of field guns and 
one of mountain guns were brought into action near Mang-chia-fen, 
while the artillery with the 11th Brigade took the defenders in 
flank. The control of the attack does not, however, appear to have 
been perfect, for the 11th Brigade, acting under the orders of its 
divisional commander, advanced some hours before the Fourth 
Army was able to lend it any support. As it moved across the 
open it was enfiladed by artillery, met in front by rifle fire, and 
finally brought to a standstill. Soon afterwards the 88th (Petrov) 
Regiment and a battery were withdrawn from the Russian firing 
line and ordered to cross the Sha Ho and join the commander-in- 
chief at San-chia-tzu, where a large General Reserve was gradually 
being collected. This movement appears to have been observed 
by the Japanese and to have been interpreted by them as tho 
beginning of a retreat, but as the Fourth Army was not yet ready 
to move all action was still restricted to the artillery. By this time, 
as will be seen later, the Russian Xth Corps was being driven in, 
and was in an extremely critical situation. - And since the Japanese 
Fourth Army appeared to be content with fighting a holding 
action, General Kuropatkin ordered the 37th Division of the Ist 
Corps to strike a blow against the right of the Japanese Second 
Army, and announced that he personally was about to lead two 
or three regiments of the 22nd Division against the enemy in the 
direction of Nan-kang-tzu.* 

Unfortunately for the success of this plan, the 37th Division 
was in no condition to fill the rdle which had been assigned to it, 
for many of the senior officers were absent from their commands 
through sickness or other causes. The Japanese 
artillery fire from front and right flank was 
gradually mastering the batteries of the 43rd 
Artillery Brigade, and the infantry was beginning to waver. 
Signs of demoralization were first seen in the ranks of the 


Rout of the 
Ist Corps. 


* One mile east of Sha-ho-pu. 
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Novocherkask Regiment, from which the infection spread to other 
battalions, while an unlucky misunderstanding appears to have led 
to the retreat of the 148th (Caspian) Regiment. Profiting by all 
this confusion, the Japanese 11th Brigade again attacked, and 
occupied the western portion of the position almost without loss* 
about 11am. Soon after midday General Nodzu, having all but 
silenced the hostile guns, sent forward his infantry, with the Oki 
Detachment on the right and the Moji Detachment on the left.t 
The front of the position was held by three battalions of the 
147th (Samara) Regiment, and the left by the 146th (Tsaritsin) 
Regiment, neither of which regiments were greatly affected by 
the unsteadiness of other portions of the division. The strugule 
was consequently somewhat stiffer than on the hills to the west, 
but the retreat of the Caspian Regiment made it necessary to 
transfer part of the Tsaritsin Regiment to the right of the Russian 
front. This movement again laid bare the Russian left, with the 
result that when the 30th Regiment of the Japanese 15th Brigade 
joined in the attack it was very lightly opposed. With both their 
flanks turned the Russian battalions in the centre did not wait 
for the final assault. The actual order to retreat appears to have 
been given about 2 p.m., but it was not until about two hours 
later that the Japanese reached the crest of the hills; and even 
then a few more or less scattered sections and individuals were 
carrying on an independent rear guard action, The Japanese 
artillery was rushed forward in support of the infantry and poured 
a destructive fire from two sides into the retreating foe. The 
retreat is said to have degenerated into a rout which in some 
battalions approached a panic.f 

As was so often the case in this campaign the beaten troops 
owed their escape from annihilation to a fierce thunderstorm. It 


* The 13th Regiment, 5 killed, 59 wounded ; the 45th Regiment, 1 killed, 10 
wounded. 

+ The composition of these two detachments had been somewhat altered 
since the previous day. The Oki Detachment comprised the 11th Kobi 
Brigade (less the 12th Kobi Regiment), the 10th Aobi Regiment, the 10th 
Regiment, and the 40th Regiment. The Moji Detachment comprised the 
10th Kobi Brigade (less the 10th Kobi Regiment), and the 12th obi 
Regiment. The 20th and 39th Regiments were in reserve. The movements 
of the 3rd. Aobi Brigade on this day are not known, but its loss was only 
one man wounded. i 

} It is difficult to reconcile the Russian and Japanese accounts of this 
action, particularly with regard to time. The Russians, too, claim to have 
held out some hours longer than is admitted in Japanese accounts, and the 
Russian Oficial History describes an orderly retirement rather than a rout. 
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broke about sunset, and enabled the Russians to reach the right 
bank of the Sha Ho, The greater part of the unfortunate 37th 
Division reassembled towards night at Erh-tao-kou and San-chia- 
tzu,* but many of the men could not be rallied until they reached 
Huang-shan, where the head-quarters of the corps had been 
established. Nine captured ammunition wagons remained in the 
hands of the Japanese as a result of the day’s operations, which 
cost the 10th and 11th Kobi Brigades, the troops most heavily 
engaged, a loss of six hundred and seventy-nine men killed and 
wounded. 

So soon as the Japanese Fourth Army was established on 
the hills, the 11th Brigade of the 6th Division, Second Army, 
had completed its task and was ordered to withdraw to the west 
of Chang-ling-tzu. Some hours earlier the 1st Battalion of the 

13th Artillery Regiment and the captured howit- 


er zers had been sent to assist the other brigade of 
The llth Bri. ‘the 6th Division in an attack which was in pro- 
gade of the gress against La-mu-tun; and at 2.50 pm. a 
Sey Division battalionf was posted north of Huang-chia-tien 


to support the 3rd Division, whose left appeared to be threatened 
by a concentration of the enemy near Nan-kang-tzu. Before 
nightfall the main body of the brigade had been collected about 
Huang-chia-tien and Chang-ling-tzu, supported by the 2nd 
Battalion of the 13th Artillery Regiment some miles behind. 
It has been remarked above, when narrating the defeat of the 
Ist Corps, that at the time when General Kuropatkin announced 
that he was about to intervene in the battle, things were going 
hardly with the Xth Corps. And it is to that corps the story now 
turns. It will be remembered that on the after- 
The Japanese noon of the 13th the strength of the position 


Second Army. . > 

ea sient held by the Russian Xth Corps had appeared to 
3rd Division defy attack and that, acting upon the advice of 
Hie General Oshima, the commander of the Japanese 


Second Army had consented to try to effect a 
surprise at daybreak.t Later in the day, to support this attack, 
the 4th Regiment of Foot Artillery and the Siege Artillery Park 
had been placed at General Oku’s disposal, but it was recoznized 
that they could not arrive before 8 a.m. The point at which the 


* The two battalions of the 124th (Voroncj) Regiment which had been 
detached from the Xth Corps also retired with the 37th Division. 

+ The 2nd Battalion of the 45th Regiment. 

} See p. 417. 
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Xth Corps line was to be broken was immediately east of the 
Mandarin Road,* and for this purpose the 3rd Division was to 
assemble before dawn.f At 3 a.m. a Russian patrol approached 
Hou-tai village and for some reason opened fire; and then, as if 
an attack were imminent, a violent fusillade, in which the artillery 
joined, broke out from one end to the other of the Russian position 
and lasted for about twenty minutes. This was followed about 
three-quarters of an hour later by a second outburst of firing from 
some companies of the 123rd (Koslov) Regiment which were 
holding a line of trenches along the portion of the front selected 
for attack. As yet the Japanese had made no movement in force, 
but their patrols moving about in front of the outpost line were 
probably mistaken by the Russians for hostile columns.t The strain 
of the last few days had been very great, and after the second of 
these two apparently imaginary attacks Lieutenant-Colonel Karpov, 
who was responsible for the defence of the Hou-tai hillock, handed 
over his duties to an officer of the neighbouring regiment § and 
marched off his unit, the 4th Battalion of the 34th (Syev) Regi- 
ment, to Sha-ho-pu. No report of this strange proceeding was 
made either to General Vasilev, who was in charge of this section, 
or to Colonel Smolenski, the commander of the artillery division 
north of Kan-chia-la-tzu. Soon afterwards Colonel Karpov was 
followed by three companies of the Koslov Regiment, which had 
also been placed under his orders for the express purpose of holding 
the hillock, with the result that when the Japanese advanced about 
6 am. they at once gained possession of this important point 
almost without losing a man. Thence the 1st Battalion of the 
Japanese 34th Regiment moved north-eastward to protect the flank 
of the main force from counter-attack, while the other battalions 
and part of the 33rd Regiment brought an oblique fire to bear 
upon the trenches to the westward and upon the defences of 
Kan-chia-la-tzu. 


* Between the village of Kan-chia-la-tzu and the Hou-tai hillock. 

+ With its right detachment, the 34th Regiment, just north of Hou-tai 
village, and the left detachment, the 5th Brigade, carrying on the line to the 
westward, with its flank companies just across the Mandarin Road. The 3rd 
Artillery Regiment was to take post at Chang-hsin-tien, where also the 18th 
Regiment and the head-quarters of the 17th Brigade were to remain in 
reserve. 

} The Russian Official History speaks of the 4th Battalion of the Syev 
Regiment having been heavily attacked about 4a.m., but the most reliable 
Japanese account states that their 34th Regiment only entered Hou-tai 
village at 5.30 a.m. 

§ The 123rd (Koslov) Regiment. 

(4726) 2F 
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Thoroughly surprised by this unexpected fire, the remaining 
companies of the Koslov Regiment very soon gave way before the 
Japanese 6th Regiment. The village was quickly cleared, and then 
three battalions* dashed out at the northern side against the 

Russian artillery. The only warning which its 
The Japanese commander, Colonel Smolenski, had yet received 
Second Army. ne : 
The 3rd Divi. | Wa8 the sound of firing in the village, and when 
sion captures the leading Japanese troops appeared through the 
eae ies morning mist he was unable to convince himself 
broken. that they were really the enemy until they were 

within a hundred and fifty yards of his entrench- 
ments. Fire was opened with shrapnel fused at zero, but without 
stopping to reply to it the Japanese hurled themselves upon the 
batteries. The result was never in doubt for a moment, although 
the Russian gunners and three companies of infantry which were 
acting as escort fought with great gallantry. Colonel Smolenski 
was among the first to fall, and in a few moments the 5th and 6th 
Batteries had ceased to exist. In the former battery all the officers 
and sixty-four men, and in the latter four officers and_ fifty- 
nine men were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. The 4th 
Battery, which was the furthest to the west, was the last to 
be attacked, and its loss amounted only to two officers and sixteen 
men. Seeing the hopelessness of their situation, the rest of the 
gunners made their escape, taking with them the breech-blocks 
and sights. The infantry escort also suffered heavily. Of one 
company which began the action one hundred and fifty-eight strong 
all the officers, the sergeant-major, and one hundred and twenty- 
three men were killed, wounded or missing; in the two others all 
the officers were likewise killed or wounded, and the survivors 
fought their way out under the command of a sergeant-major. 
Seventeen guns,t seven ammunition wagons, and a quantity of 
material were left in the hands of the Japanese. 

Following close upon the heels of the flying enemy, part of the 
Japanese left wing entered Sha-ho-pu at 7.20 a.m., the Russians 
retiring hurriedly across the river to the northern portion of the 
village. There the fugitives, including apparently the "battalion 
of the Syev Regiment whose retreat had been the primary 


* The 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Gth Regiment, and the 3rd Battalion 
of the 33rd Regiment. 

+ Probably the remaining seven guns of this division had been lost or 
destroyed earlier, In addition to the loss of personnel and material, 136 
horses are aaid to have been killed and 40 to have been wounded. 
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cause of the disaster, were rallied; and when the 1st Battalion 
of the 33rd (Elets) Regiment was brought up to man the 
Th walls the Japanese advance was at last checked. 
e Japanese ‘ ‘ 
Second Army. At this moment the Russians suffered a loss 
The 3rd Division they could ill afford in the death of one of the 
checked at ablest of their commanders, General Ryabinkin, 
Sha-ho-pu. 
who was shot through the head. Every man 
upon whom General Gershelmann could lay his hands was now in 
the firing line ; not a single company remained either in the local or 
corps reserve, and the only possible source of help was the six 
battalions of the Bryansk and Orel Regiments which had been 
placed at General Bilderling’s disposal.* During the night General 
Gershelmann had heard that this brigade had been ordered to 
rejoin its own corps, and he knew that if it had started in time 
it could not be far away; but as yet there was no sign of it, 
and the need was very urgent. Fearing either that the order had 
not reached General Shatilov, who was in command, or that the 
brigade had lost its way in the darkness, he dispatched two 
sections of Cossacks to bring the missing battalions to Sha-ho- 
pu. Soon afterwards a staff officer was sent off to ask General 
Dobrzhinski to send to Pao-chia-a-tzut any troops which could be 
spared from the fighting line of the XVIIth Corps. This officer 
first went to the railway station south of Han-chia-pu, where he 
met General Volkov, the commander of the XVIIth Corps, who 
was amazed to hear that General Shatilov’s brigade had not 
reached the Xth Corps, since he had himself given the necessary 
orders during the previous day. He then proceeded westwards to 
Lin-sheng-pu, where he found General Dobrzhinski and from him 
heard that the battalions of which he was in search had been 
already sent to rejoin theirowncommand. Further inquiry seems 
to have elicited the true facts, namely, that the two battalions of 
the Bryansk Regiment, except one company, were actually 
fighting in La-mu-tun whence it was impossible now to withdraw 
them, and that although three battalions of the Orel Regiment 
had left some hours earlier, the 4th Battalion had only just 
marched off. 
General Shatilov and three battalions actually reached Sha-ho-pu 
at 9 a.m. on the 14th, and for some time remained in reserve ; but 


* On the 12th. These battalions had since been fighting with the 
XVIIth Corps. See p. 413. 
+ Two miles north of Sha-ho-pu. 
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about an hour later the defenders of the northern portion of the 
village, being unable any longer to endure the Japanese fire, broke 
and fled to Pao-chia-a-tzu. Their places were taken by one of the 
newly arrived battalions and the time seemed to have come either 
to attempt to drive the Japanese out of the village by a counter- 
attack against the flanks or to accept defeat and retire to 
Pao-chia-a-tzu. After some consideration General Gershelmann 
made up his mind to adopt the latter course. Almost at the same 
moment the 2nd Battalion of the Japanese 18th Regiment entered 
Ku-chia-tzu. A good point of support was thus secured for General 
Oshima’s right flank; but in spite of his rapid success, his position 
was extremely critical. The Japanese troops* in Sha-ho-pu had 
almost run out of ammunition ; rifle and artillery fire was being 
poured into them from both flanks; the Russian infantry on the 
north bank showed no sign of yielding ; and the ground north of 
Kan-chia-la-tzu was so thoroughly commanded that the Japanese 
near Sha-ho-pu were themselves cut off from all support. Though 
two batteries of the 3rd Artillery Regiment had been pushed up 
to Kan-chia-la-tzu and the other four to the Hou-tai hillock, they 
were quite unable to master the Russian fire. To add to General 
Oshima’s anxiety reports began to come in from all sides indicating 
that the enemy was preparing a strong counter-attack. 

At this point it is necessary to revert to the action of Russian 
head-quarters. So soon as General Kuropatkin heard of the reverse 
to the Xth Corps at Kan-chia-la-tzu, he realized that even the 
rear line on the right bank of the Sha Ho was no longer secure. 
General Kuro. Before reaching Sha-ho-pu the river makes a 
patkin’s measures Curve to the northward round the bases of two 
to restore the hills which were soon to become famous.t The 
fight. tactical importance of these two hills was very 
great, for if the Japanese were once firmly established on them 
they would turn the flanks not only of the Xth and XVIIth Corps 
to the westward, but also of the 4th Siberian Corps near 
Erh-tao-kou. At this time this bend was guarded only by the 
two battalions of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment which were acting 
under the orders of the commander of the Ist Corps. It was not to be 
expected that they could resist the Japanese advance for long, and 


* The 3rd Battalion of the 6th Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion of 
the 34th Regiment were actually in the village. The 2nd Battalion of the 
6th Regiment continued the line westward, and the ist Battalion was on 
the outskirts of Kan-chia-la-tzu facing north-west. 

+ Putilov and One Tree Hills. See foot-note, p. 459. 
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if the heights were to be saved prompt action was imperative. 
General Mau, whose unexpected retreat had also become known 
to the commander-in-chief, was ordered to rejoin his own corps 
—the Xth—without delay ; messages were sent to the commanders 
of the Western Force, the Ist Corps, and the 4th Siberian Corps, 
urging them to hold their ground at all costs; and General 
Sluchevski was ordered to retake Sha-ho-pu. To this order the 
commander of the Xth Corps replied that his men were so much 
exhausted that he was contemplating a retreat from the north bank 
of the river in the direction of Pao-chia-a-tzu. Fortunately for 
the Russians, the commander-in-chief heard of this intended move 
just in time to prevent it from being carried out. General 
Gershelmann, who was already some distance on the way to 
Pao-chia-a-tzu, was ordered to return at once in order to co- 
operate in the intended counter-stroke, by attacking Sha-ho-pu; 
while Colonel Shitkovski, who commanded the left section of 
General Sluchevski’s fighting line, was told to reoccupy his former 
position on the left bank of the Sha Ho. It was about this time 
that General Kuropatkin* announced that he was about to move 
with all the troops at his command in the direction of Nan- 
kang-tzu, against the right of the Japanese Second Army. In 
a dispatch sent about the same time to General Gershelmann 
he added that for the present no more than four battalions 
were available, but that he hoped to arrive with eight or possibly 
twelve. 

Though General Kuropatkin had been striving since early 
morning to collect the scattcred regiments of the 22nd Division, by 
midday only the 86th (Wilmanstrand), and two batteriesf were at 
hand. The 85th (Viborg) and 87th (Neishlot) Regiments were 

: believed to be on their way, but since to wait for 
The counter- them might mean that the best opportunity for 
altack by part : sys . 
of the Russian  TecoVering the lost positions would pass, he decided 
General Reserve. to act at once. From San-chia-tzu the 86th 

Regiment and two batteries first made their way 
to One Tree Hill. Thence they changed direction to the southward, 
so as to come into action on the left of the two battalions of the 
124th (Voronej) Regiment. A simultaneous attack from the east- 
ward was to have been made by the 37th Division, but as already 
explained* this was specdily rendered impossible by the action of 
* See p. 430, 
+ The 4th and 5th Batteries of the 7th Artillery Brigade. 
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the Japanese 11th’Brigade* and Fourth Army. On the other hand, 
the 88th (Petrov) Regiment, which had been withdrawn from the 
fighting line, was found by a staff officer near Pu-tsao-a and was 
again brought forward. In this way ten battalions of infantry 
and the 2nd and 3rd Trans-Baikal Cossacks were massed under 
the command of Colonel Sivitski of the 86th Regiment against 
the right flank of the Japanese 3rd Division. Nan-kang-tzu and 
Chang-ling-tzu were both reoccupied; but by this time the 
Japanese 11th Brigade was free to turn against the new foe, and 
80 soon as connexion was established with the 18th Regiment in 
Ku-chia-tzu the Russian advance was checked. During the after- 
noon the Neishlot Regiment came up from the east and joined 
the commander-in-chief who was watching the battle from One 
Tree Hill. 

At half-past three in the afternoon of the 14th October, had it 
been possible for General Kuropatkin, in addition to what he could 
discern with his own eyes, to have included in his range of vision 
from One Tree Hill the whole forty mile front on which his army 

was engaged, he would have found the general 
sos Se situation thus revealed far from reassuring. On 
at 3.30 pm. the left the Eastern Force had not only abandoned 

the offensive but was frankly in retreat, a move- 
ment in which it had been forestalled by the troops under General 
Rennenkampf on the extreme east of the Russian line of battle. 
Nor was retreat confined to the eastern portion of the field. In 
the centre the 4th Siberian Corps, having already crossed the Sha 
Ho, was now in comparative safety, busy consolidating itself a 
mile or two north of that river. General Mishchenko’s cavalry, too, 
covering this movement, was for its part, looking for a favourable 
opportunity to slip away from Ma-chuan-tzu Shan. The Ist Corps, 
thus deprived of the support of the 4th Siberian Corps, had been 
holding a dangerously advanced position all the morning, and was 
at half-past three beginning to stream back across the Sha Ho 
followed by the victorious Japanese of the Fourth Army. The 
remaining unit of the centre—the force under General Mau— 
having an hour previously received instructions to rejoin the 
Xth Corps, had cut itself loose from the 4th Siberian Corps only 
to enter upon a maze of marching and counter-marching from 
which it was not finally retrieved until 1 a.m. on the following 
morning by a staff officer sent to locate it. Of the Western Force 


* Of the 6th Division of the Second Army. 
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immediately within the ken of the Russian commander-in-chief, the 
Xth Corps, stopped by him only just in time as it was commencing to 
retreat, was now endeavouring to retake Sha-ho-pu. Further west, 
to anticipate the narrative, La-mu-tun was still in Russian hands; 
but beyond and across the railway, the national flag of Japan had 
just been hoisted on the walls of Lin-sheng-pu. To the right of 
the entrenched position of the XVIIth Corps part of the 6th 
Siberian Corps was at this moment recovering from the effects of a 
severe object lesson in the power of modern weapons when em- 
ployed against formations of a pastera. And on the extreme west 
of the battlefield Generals Dembovski and V. Grekov were 
allowing themselves to be held at bay by the very inferior forces 
of the Japanese 1st Cavalry Brigade. 

From One Tree Hill three battalions of the 87th Regiment 
were now sent forward between the right of Colonel Sivitski’s 
force and the left of the Xth Corps, while the 2nd Battalion was 
dispatched to take part in the fight which was raging round 

Sha-ho-pu. Even with this addition to his 
The counter- strength Colonel Sivitski could not drive the 
Fert se ests Japanese from the Hou-tai hillock, and as 
General Reserve darkness approached he began to fortify the 
fails. villages which he had taken. On his right the 

Xth Corps had failed in its simultaneous attempt 
to recapture Sha-ho-pu, and at 9 p.m. Colonel Shitkovski had 
again retired across the river. Colonel Sivitski’s right flank was 
left completely exposed by this movement, while the retreat of the 
37th Division had deprived him of all support on the left. By 
remaining where he was he would merely expose himself to a 
converging attack on the morrow, and in these circumstances he 
deemed it wise to take advantage of the commander-in-chief’s 
permission to withdraw, and retired during the night to the 
southern slopes of One Tree Hill, where he handed over his 
command to Major-General Novikov. 

Meanwhile another portion of the Russian counter was in active 
progress against Sha-ho-pu, and but for the stubborn resistance 
The counter- of the Japanese on the Hou-tai hillock that village 
attack against = must inevitably have been wrested from them. 
Sea ee bythe The order to return and co-operate in the counter- 

en COEDS: attack reached General Gershelmann about mid- 
day, while on the way towards Pao-chia-a-tzu. By that time the 
last battalion of the Orel Regiment had returned from the 
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XVIIth Corps, and he was able to send the whole regiment to 
the attack in two columns, supported by four batteries of 
artillery.* The northern portion of the village was still held 
by the Russian rear guard, and the walls and trenches were 
quickly lined by riflemen. The right column seems to have 
recrossed to the south of the Sha Ho without difficulty, as did 
portions of the left column, and from three sides a concentrated 
fire was poured upon Sha-ho-pu, where companies of the Japanese 
6th, 33rd, and 34th Regiments were soon intermingled. At this 
point the river bed is not more than ninety yards in width, and 
from the cover on the northern bank the Russian rifles played 
with deadly effect upon the Japanese ranks, The situation of the 
Japanese was slightly improved when the Ist Battalion of the 
13th Artillery Regiment reached Chang-hsin-tien, but by 3.30 p.m. 
every officer of the 3rd Battalion of the 33rd Regiment was either 
killed or wounded. La-mu-tun on the left was still strongly held 
against General Koizumi’s brigade, and unless it could be captured 
it seemed improbable that the Japanese 3rd Division would be able 
to hold its own. A thunderstorm which burst towards evening 
brought some slight relief to the Japanese, for it hampered the move- 
ments of the Russian troops gathering from the attack. 

Every report which reached Hou-tai, where the head-quarters 
of the Japanese 3rd Division was established, told of the desperate 
plight of the firing line and appealed for reinforcements or for ammu- 
nition, and many were the suggestions that it would be wise to 

retire while there was yet time. About 5.30 p.m. 
The Japanese -— the 1st Battalion of the 33rd Regiment joined 
Giacleu. * the decimated companies in the village, and an 
tion of the 3rd hour later six companies of the 18th Regiment 
Division. were sent tothe left flank. While the divisional 

reserve was reduced to two companies only, the 
Russian attacks remained as fierce as ever. But General Oku 
turned a deaf ear to all appeals for help, and ordered the 3rd 
Division not to yield a foot of ground cost what it might. 

For some hours before sunset General Sluchevski had been 
looking anxiously to the eastward for the appearance of General 
Maw’s brigade, for he had heard from the commander-in-chicf 
at 2.30 p.m. that it had been ordered to rejoin its own corps, 
and an urgent message had been dispatched summoning it to Chang- 


* The 2nd, 6th, and 8th Batteries of the 31st Artillery Brigade, and the 
3rd Battery of the 9th Artillery Brigade. 
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ling-tzu. Half an hour later the order was repeated. As the 
hours passed the strength of the Russian attack gradually became 
exhausted, but the expected help did not arrive. At sunset, though 
the resistance of the Japanese was all but broken, it seemed as 
stubborn as ever, and a staff officer was sent off to search for the 
missing brigade and bring it to Pao-chia-a-tzu. At 8 p.m, being 
still uncertain as to the movements of this reinforcement, and 
seeing no prospect of achieving his object without it, General 
Sluchevski ordered his batteries to retire for the night to Pao- 
chia-a-tzu and withdrew all the battalions which were south of 
the river to the right bank, whence the Orel Regiment, from the 
northern edge of Sha-ho-pu, exchanged a desultory fire with the 
Japanese in the southern portion of the village. Elsewhere all was 
still. General Mau’s brigade, completely exhausted by its wander- 
ings over the muddy roads, was discovered at 1 a.m. near Fu-chia-tun. 

Some idea of the nature of this struggle round Sha-ho-pu may 
be gathered from the Japanese losses.* Except for the com- 
parative calm on the 13th, the 3rd Division had been engaged 
almost continuously since the morning of the 11th, and on the 
14th the fighting reached its climax. In the 34th Regiment alone 
one hundred and ninety-one officers and men were killed, and five 
hundred and sixty-one were wounded. In the 33rd Regiment, the 
numbers were fifty-four killed and three hundred and thirty-three 
wounded, and in the 6th Regiment, fifty-five killed and two 
hundred and seventy-one wounded. And the close of day brought 
but little respite to the exhausted troops. Their trenches were 
sodden with rain so that rest was impossible, their iron rations 
were consumed, and drinking water was unobtainable. Many 
of the wounded died from exposure. Cold, hungry, and thirsty, 
the survivors passed the night in utter misery, knowing only that 
they must resume the fighting at daylight. 

It was, however, not only at Sha-ho-pu or around the Hou-tai 
Th hillock that the fighting had been severe. 

e Japanese epee 
Second Army. Throughout the day General Sluchevski’s right 
General Koizu- flank rested on the village of La-mu-tun, 
mi’s brigade, where it was attacked by General Koizumi’s 
mixed brigade,t which during the absence of the rest of the 
6th Division acted directly under the orders of General Oku. 


* The Russian losses are unknown. 

+ Two squadrons of the 6th Cavalry Regiment, the 23rd Regiment, the 
2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 48th Regiment, the 2nd Battalion of the 6th 
Artillery Regiment, one company of engineers. 
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During the previous night the usual reconnaissance had revealed 
to the Japanese— 

(1) That defensive works on the south side of Lin-sheng-pu 
were held by at least one battalion of infantry. (2) That 
the Sha Ho was everywhere fordable by infantry, and 
Lin-sheng-pu could be approached under cover of the 
banks. (3) That the country between Shu-lin-tzu and 
La-mu-tun was perfectly open. 

It had been expected that the 4th Division would be in a 
position to attack Lin-sheng-pu at an early hour on the 14th ; ‘but 
from dawn that division was engaged with the enemy on its left 
and was not free to turn its attention in any other direction. 
And with Lin-sheng-pu in Russian hands, and not kept occupied in 
its own defence, any attack upon La-mu-tun alone was impossible. 
Delay was equally undesirable, since, as the result of its rapid 
advance, the 3rd Division was being raked by fire from the villages 
and trenches on its left. The only course open to General Koizumi, 
therefore, was to move simultaneously against Lin-sheng-pu and 
La-mu-tun, and with this object the five remaining companies of 
the 48th Regiment were detailed at 8.50 a.m. to join the three 
companies already at Sha-ho station,* while the 2nd and 3rd 
Battalions of the 23rd Regiment were to attack Lin-sheng-pu, if 
possible in co-operation with the 4th Division. The left wing 
at once deployed north of Shu-lin-tzu, where it lay under the 
fire of the enemy until about 10.30 am. when part of the 4th 
Division came up on the left and a combined movement was made 
against the common objective. By noon the firing line was 
about six hundred yards south of the Russian trenches. 

At this time the Russian 35th Artillery Brigadet was keeping 
up a duel with the Japanese batteries. The reverse to the 

Xth Corps compelled General Dobrzhinski at a 
The Japanese . 
Second Army. very early hour to use up nearly all his reserve. 
General Koi- Two battalions of the 140th (Zaraisk) Regi- 
zumi’s brigade ment were sent to La-mu-tun and one to Sha- 
Pratenee ho-pu, and since the Japanese could also be seen 
the XVIIth working round towards the right flank, two 
Corps. companies of the same regiment and the com- 
posite battalion which represented all that was left of the 9th 


* See p. 418. 
+ The 35th Artillery Brigade fired on this day nearly 13,000 rounds of 
ammunition. 
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(Ingermanland) Regiment were placed under Colonel Istomin in 
Lin-sheng-pu. With the aid of these reinforcements the attack 
was checked, and the Japanese 23rd Regiment began to lose 
heavily, particularly from the Russian artillery. Two com- 
panies were sent up from the attackers’ brigade reserve, but before 
they arrived the 5th and 8th Companies of the 23rd Regi- 
ment, moving up the river bed and along the left bank, suddenly 
appeared about four hundred yards south-east of Lin-sheng-pu 
and opened with volleys against the trenches. In the angle of the 
Sha Ho somewhat to the east of the village there is a slight rise 
dotted with Chinese graves and low bushes, which had been 
occupied by two companies of Russian infantry but had been 
abandoned during the night, and the cover it afforded enabled the 
Japanese to creep up unseen. In the confusion which resulted 
from this unexpected attack, the remainder of General Koizumi’s 
firing line dashed forward about 2 p.m. and drove back the 
defenders from their outer line to the village walls. At 2.30 p.m. 
the left of the attack, taking advantage of a rainstorm, tried to 
approach a little closer, but the Russians, reinforced by two 
battalions,* clung firmly to their ground and even attempted a 
counter-attack. The fire which had been kept up by the Japanese 
for several hours had reduced their ammunition to only a few 
rounds per man, and except for the timely arrival of a fresh 
supply brought up by one of the companies from the rescrve,t 
the troops would have been compelled to rely solely upon their 
bayonets. The attack was then renewed with redoubled energy, 
and at 3.20 p.m. the welcome appearance of the national flag of 
Japan over the southern and eastern walls indicated to the 
artillery that the infantry was in the village. Some of the 
heaviest work of the day followed. The Russians defended 
themselves with their customary valour, and only allowed them- 
selves to be expelled after severe street fighting; but one by 
one the houses were cleared, and by 4 p.m. the Japanese were 
in undisputed possession, engaged in throwing up such shelter 
as they could to protect themselves from the artillery fire which 
was turned upon the village when it was evacuated by the 

* Of the 12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment. 

+ The ammunition was carried forward by men who were extended 
to fifteen paces, Each man had two bundles of 180 rounds slung over his 
shoulder. In this way the fresh supply was taken up to the firing line, 


distant only a few hundred yards from the enemy, with comparatively small 
loss, : 
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routed infantry. During the evening the Russians decided to make 
an attempt to retake Lin-sheng-pu by a night attack. But this 
intention was not carried out. 

By the capture of Lin-sheng-pu General Koizumi was enabled 
to concentrate the whole of his infantry on the attack of La-mu-tun, 
but by this time his supply of artillery ammunition, already 
once replenished, had become completely exhausted. Since early 
morning the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 48th Regiment 
had been at Sha-ho station, and a few men had been able to 
establish themselves some three hundred yards nearer to the 
Russian position ; the ground, however, was quite devoid of cover, 
and soon after Lin-sheng-pu was taken a further advance un- 
supported by artillery was found to be impossible. It was not 
until nearly 7 p.m. that the arrival of more ammunition enabled 
General Koizumi’s guns again to open fire, and by that time it had 
already been decided to postpone the infantry attack until morning. 

One by one the units of the Russian 3rd Division had been 
absorbed into the firing line, so that it had been unable to take an 
independent part in this day’s operations, and while the fight 
was raging round Lin-sheng-pu General Volkov, the commander 
‘Adoanoa ce the of the XVIIth Corps, was looking to the 6th 
6th Siberian Corps Siberian Corps on his right for succour. Until 
on the western the evening of the 13th, this corps had been 
flank, independent of the Western Force, but so 
soon as it was placed under his orders, General Bilderling 
had ordered it to move out at dawn to the line Shao-chia- 
lin-tzu—Ta-liang-tun. By 7 am. the troops were in position, 
the 2nd Brigade of the 72nd Division, under Major-General 
Baranovski,* being on the right near the former village, and the 
2nd Brigade of the 55th Division, under Major-General Laiming,* 
on the left. The Ist Brigade of the former division was at Kuan- 
lin-pu as corps reserve. This movement brought the 6th Siberian 
Corps into line with the 35th Division on its left, and it had 
hardly been completed when the following order was received 
from General Bilderling :— 

“TI request your Excellency to advance upon Hung-ling- 
pu and Ta-tai, and to seize both these villages. The XVIIth 
Corps has been ordered to assist you with its reserve to 
* Generals Baranovski and Laiming commanded the 72nd and 55th 


Infantry Divisions respectively but on this occasion took command of the 
brigade columns. 
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occupy Hung-ling-pu. General Dembovski is to hold the area 

Pao-hsiang-tun, Fu-chia-chuang-tzu, Ta-han-tai, so as to pro- 

tect. your might flank. I beg you to move at once, and to 

report to me.” 

In the face of this formidable body, any iS ysseaive 
advance of the Japanese 4th Division upon Lin-sheng-pu must 
clearly expose its left, but so much depended upon the capture of 
that village that the risk had to be taken. To meet it, a divisional 

reserve of two battalions* was assembled, and the 
cae 4th Cavalry Regiment and the 1st Battalion of the 
The 4th Division, 48th Regiment were posted at Wan-chia-yuan-tzu. 

At 6 am. the remaining four battalions moved 
out preparatory to the attack upon Lin-sheng-pu. It soon became 
evident that, as had been anticipated, the enemy was meditating 
an offensive movement from the north and north-west, and that 
until it had been dealt with the capture of Lin-sheng-pu must be 
left to General Koizumi. Opposite the left wing of the 4th Division, 
the right wing of the 6th Siberian Corps, moving in two columns 
and a reserve, appeared likely to overwhelm the single Japanese 
battalion and the cavalry in Wan-chia-yuan-tzu. Seeing the danger 
in which the 4th Division was thus placed, General Akiyama sent to 
its assistance two squadrons of cavalry, a company of infantry and 
two guns, and brought the rest of his artillery into action near 
Hei-lin-tai. 

Meanwhile, the left column of the Russian right wing was 
meeting with considerable opposition and, instead of helping it by 
mesa Sie driving in the weak force at Wan-chia-yuan-tzu 
Corps attacka the General Baranovski suspended his advance until 
left of the General Laiming’s brigade should come up into 
Pere 4th linet On emerging from the shelter of the 

XVIIth Corps that brigade was likewise formed 
up in two columns, with the 219th (Yukhnov) Regiment and 
three batteries on the right, and the 220th (Yepifan) Regiment 


* The 2nd Battalion of the 37th Regiment and the 3rd Battalion of the 
8th Regiment at Chung-lu-yen-tai. 

+ While the Russians were preparing their attack the following significant 
message was sent by General Tsukamoto to the cavalry. “The strength of 
the enemy in front of the division is not yet well ascertained, but the main 
body of his troops is formed by the 55th and 72nd Divisions of ist Reserve 
Infantry. Consequently the enemy outnumbers us, yet as his men are 
untrained and unskilled in tactics I shall not be afraid of him. I believe 
that our men are quite able to check the advance.” The subsequent 
operations were to prove that his confidence was well founded. 
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and one battery on the left; one battalion from each regi- 
ment formed the brigade reserve. These preparations seem to 
have occupied rather more than an hour, and soon after the 
advance was resumed the scout detachments reported that Japanese 
infantry and artillery could be seen to the south. Almost at the 
same moment a sudden outburst of shrapnel fire, very accurately 
placed, killed several men of the Yepifan Regiment and compelled 
it to retire. The whole of the artillery of the Japanese 4th Division 
was then turned against Lin-sheng-pu, which was also being bom- 
barded vigorously by the 6th Division. It was very largely owing 
to this concentrated fire that the 37th Regiment of the 4th 
Division was able to gain a considerable amount of ground, and 
eventually to join hands with General Koizumi’s brigade. About 
11 am. the 6th Siberian Corps again advanced.* Before moving 
off General Laiming’s brigade was formed up and deliberately 
inspected by company and battalion commanders in full view of 
the Japanese. The mounted officers then dismounted, and the 
advance began in quick time, without any attempt at extension, as 
regularly as on a peace parade. After crossing some two hundred 
or three hundred yards of open ground in this formation, single 
rank was formed, and the movement was then continued, almost 
without a shot being fired, to within seven hundred yards of 
Chang-liang-pu. The whole operation was watched with breathless 
interest and amazement by the men of the Japanese Sth Regiment, 
who had no difficulty in repelling with heavy loss the exponents 
of these bygone tactics. 

The two battalions in the brigade reserve were then brought 
forward, and about 2 p.m. the whole Russian line again advanced, 
apparently in much the same formation as before, only to meet 
with a like reception. In a few minutes both regiments lost nearly 
all the officers who had survived the first repulse, 
and the men, deprived of their leaders, began to 
waver. Quickly grasping the situation, General 
Laiming placed himself at the head of the shattered 
battalions and led them against the village, but at 3 p.m. he 
too was wounded and the attack crumbled, though not until 
the Yukhnov Regiment alone had lost nearly two thousand men. 
It was this second disaster that really scaled the fate of Lin- 


Defeat of the 
6th Siberian 
Corps. 


*The Yukhnov Regiment was directed upon Wu-chang-ying and the 
Yepifan Regiment upon Chang-liang-pu. 
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sheng-pu, for the two battalions of the Japanese 37th Regiment, 
relieved of all anxiety as to the safety of their left flank, swept 
round the western side of the village and threatened to cut the 
retreat of the defenders, who were already engaged to south and 
east. Even then the attempt to capture Chang-liang-pu was not 
entircly abandoned by the Russians, and help was requisitioned 
from the reserve of the 6th Siberian Corps. In response the 286th 
_ (Kirsanov) Regiment and a battery were sent up from Shao-chia- 
lin-tzu, and by 5 p.m. preparations for another effort were com- 
plete; but as the light was beginning to fail, General Sobolev 
changed his mind, halted his line, and ordered his men to entrench 
themselves for the night on the ground which they were holding. 

While the left brigade of the 6th Siberian Corps was thus 
engaged in a contest in which personal valour alone was found 
to be a very inadequate substitute for courage guided by trained 
intelligence, General Baranovski’s right brigade, suffering much 
less heavily, worked forward until Pao-tzu-yen was occupied and 
its right flank detachment was close to Wan-chia-yuan-tzu. At 
that point it was checked by the 1st Battalion of the Japanese 
48th Regiment acting in co-operation with the 1st Cavalry Brigade. 
The Japancse again were in greatly inferior strength; but as a 
battalion had been sent up to Hung-ling-pu from the reserve, 
General Tsukamoto was able to detach three companies of the 8th 
Regiment to his left flank; and the Japanese position was still 
further improved when part of the artillery of the right flank 
was able to turn its fire against General Baranovski’s guns. In 
this way the Russian advance was checked, and since no support 
was forthcoming either from General Dembovski or from the 
cavalry, General Baranovski ordered a retreat so soon as he 
realized that the repulse of the left brigade had exposed his 
own left. 

Although the operations of the 6th Siberian Corps had ended 
in complete discomfiture, they had brought a very welcome relief 
to the rest of the Western Force, and in spite of his heavy 
losses it was some consolation to General Sobolev to receive the 
following message from General Bilderling :-— 

“Thanks to your forward movement I have been able to 
hold the position on the Sha Ho, although the Xth and XVIIth 
Corps have been compelled to use up all their reserves, I 
advise you to leave advanced guards in your present positions, 
and to withdraw your main body during the night to the 
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line Shao-chia-lin-tzu—Ta-liang-tun, echeloned in rear of 
the right flank of the XVIIth Corps, and to remain there 
until I receive further instructions from the commander-in- 
chief. Keep the closest touch with the XVIIth Corps, and 
watch your right flank. Report frequently. I shall spend 
the night at Su-chia-tun.” : 

In accordance with this message, General Sobolev took his right 
wing back to Shao-chia-lin-tzu and his left to Kuan-lin-pu and 
Ta-liang-tun, where it met with some companies of the 11th 
(Pskov) Regiment which had been sent out in support from the 
XVIiIth Corps. 

Simultaneously with his order for the counter-attack by the 
6th Siberian Corps General Bilderling had directed General 
Dembovski up to advance to Ta-han-tai and instructed General 
V. Grekov to transfer his cavalry from the eastern to the western 
ce flank of General Dembovski’s detachment. The 
Seine movement was to have begun at daybreak, but 
‘Aetachméat. the reports which came in from his patrols, of 

a strong Japanese force at Shen-tan-pu, aroused 
General Dembovski’s anxiety as to the safety of the crossing at 
Ta-wang-kuan-pu. Fearful of being taken in flank, he decided 
to wait until his right was secured by the cavalry. For some 
hours, therefore, his troops remained in their bivouacs near Ta- 
chang-ko, and at 10 am. a cautious advance southward was 
begun. The only Japanese force which was available to 
oppose this movement was the 1st Cavalry Brigade, the 
greater part of which was already engaged in support of the 4th 
Division. The villages to the west were held by almost 
insignificant detachments, which had no choice but to retire in 
front of the vastly superior numbers which were brought against 
them. The retirement was very gradual and was skilfully 
conducted, without apparently allowing the enemy to discover 
the weakness and without exposing the left flank of the 
whole army. It was continued until night put a stop to the 
fighting. 

By evening, as a result of the failure of the counter-attack 
against Nan-kang-tzu and Sha-ho-pu, in which the last of the 
collection of units remaining under his own hand had been 
staked, the Russian commander-in-chief found himself without 
any fresh troops in his General Reserve. It was obvious that if 
the battle were to be restored on the morrow prompt measures 
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would have to be taken at once to build up a reserve of units 
drawn from a quarter of the field where his forces were less 
seriously involved. The Eastern Force, which had not been 
engaged throughout the whole day and was not at the moment 
seriously threatened, was clearly the source from which such 
reinforcements might best be obtained. Accordingly, at 10.30 p.m., 
General Kuropatkin dispatched to the commander of that force an 
order directing him to send twenty-four battalions at dawn on the 
15th to Lo-hsiu-sai-tun.* 

Great though the Japanese success had been, it was not 
yet sufficient to satisfy Marshal Oyama, who was already looking 
to the future. At 4.30 pm. the following orders for the 15th 
were issued from head-quarters at Yen-tai:— 

(1) The First, Second, and Fourth Armies 
are ces have driven the enemy to the north. 
October. (2) T intend to re-form the Japanese armies 

on the left bank of the Sha Ho, in 
order to prepare to advance to the line of the Hun Ho, 

(3) The First Army will re-form south of theline Shang-wa-fang 
—AHsiu-chia-wen—Pi-chia-wan and reconnoitre towards 
Mukden. The 12th Division and the Umezawa Brigade 
should be recalled to Pien-niu-lu-pu, or if possible to Kang- 
ta-jen-shan, and should reconnoitre towards Fu-shun. 

(4) The Fourth Army will assemble on the line Pu-tsao-a— 
Chang-ling-tzu, and reconnoitre towards Mukden. 

(5) The Second Army will assemble on the line Sha-ho-pu— 
Lin-sheng-pu and reconnoitre towards Mukden. A 
strong detachment should be posted at Kuan-lin-pu to 
reconnoitre to the west of the Hun Ho. 

(6) The 5th Division, 3rd and 11th Kobi Brigades, 1st 
Artillery Brigade (less one regiment), 4th Regiment 
Foot Artillery, 2nd Independent Battalion Foot Artillery, 
and the Siege Artillery Park will return to their re- 
spective commands as at the beginning of the battle. 

(7) The head-quarters of the commander-in-chief will be at 
Yen-tai. 

The operations of the 14th October may be reviewed briefly 
as follows. Except at two points, the Japanese, by their renewed 
attacks, had carried out Marshal Oyama’s intention to establish 


* See foot-note (*), p. 424. 
(4726) : 2a 
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himself on the left bank of the Sha Ho. Only at the village of 
La-mu-tun, at Putilov Hill and at One Tree Hill did the Russians 
still maintain their hold upon the southern bank. 
But for the defence of La-mu-tun the village 
of Sha-ho-pu would have been entirely lost, 
and the Russian centre would then have been completely broken by 
the Japanese 3rd Division. That this disaster was avoided was due 
in a considerable measure to the counter-attack made by the 
6th Siberian Corps, which, utterly though it failed locally, had the 
effect of delaying the capture of Lin-sheng-pu and thereby relieving 
the garrison of La-mu-tun. This relief is therefore traceable. to 
the common-sense arrangement by which the 6th Siberian Corps 
was placed at General Bildering’s disposal instead of being, as 
hitherto, jealously husbanded by the commander-in-chief as a 
so-called strategical reserve. Though the advantages which might 
have Leen gained by this decentralization of control were almost 
entirely annulled by the out-of-date formations and the amazing 
tactics employed by this corps, Generals Sobolev, V. Grekov, and 
Dembovski were opposed by little more than a brigade of infantry 
and four regiments of cavalry, and they might well have been 
expected in combination to achieve something more direct and 
decisive than to afford relief from pressure elsewhere. 


Summary of the 
14th October. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE BATTLE oF THE SHA Ho—continwed—OPERATIONS ON THE 
15TH OcropER—THE FIGHTING oN THE Sua Ho—THE 
Occupation or PutTitov HILL BY THE JAPANESE—THE 
OPERATIONS ON THE 16TH OcToBER—THE CAPTURE OF ONE 
TREE HILL BY THE JAPANESE—THE RECAPTURE OF PUTILOV 
AND ONE Tree HILLS BY THE Russians. 


(Plan 37.) 


By the morning of the 15th October General Kuropatkin was still 
without reserves, and though he had on the previous night taken 
Measures to remedy it, this state of affairs, coupled to his defeat 
on the western portion of the battlefield, made it appear by no 
means improbable that a renewed attempt by 
many ous Japanese to break his line of battle near the 
ariss adsigad. railway and main road would be successful. 
Two methods of meeting this danger would seem 
to have been now open to him. A determined attack by 
Generals Dembovski and V. Grekov against the Japanese left 
might have had the desired effect, while the more obvious and 
direct method was to throw up strong field defences in front of the 
threatened point and to collect a fresh reserve in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

General Kuropatkin chose the latter course, and the section of 
his line selected for strengthening was that across the Mandarin 
Road in front of Pao-chia-a-tzu. With regard to the re-formation 
of his General Reserve, twenty-two battalions* had in accordance 
with the commander-in-chief’s demand been collected by General 
Stakelberg, and were marching west towards Lo-hsiu-sai-tun, five 
miles north-west of Feng-chi-pu, under General Gerngross, while 
during the day the commander-in-chief drew in to his own 


* See p.449. Twelve battalions from the 9th East Siberian Rifle Division 
recalled during the night from the vicinity of Ying-pan and ten battalions 
from the 2nd Siberian Corps. 

(4726) 2@2 
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command twenty-four more* from the Ist, and 4th Siberian, Corps 
in the centre. In this way he hcped to be able to establish a 
centrally placed General Reserve of forty-six battalionst by the 
night of the 15th. In the meanwhile General Mau’s force and the 
85th (Viborg) Regiment were sent to Pao-chia-a-tzu, where they 
joined the main body of the Xth Corps at 1 p.m. and 8 p.m. respec- 
tively. The two battalions of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment 
which had taken part in Colonel Sivitski’s attack upon the Hou-tai 
hillock were also sent to rejoin that corps, and they too found their 
way to Pao-chia-a-tzu. To cover this concentration the regiments 
in the front line were instructed that they must on no account 
leave any of the positions which they still held. So far as is 
known the commander-in-chief had not formulated a definite plan 
as to the use to which his reserve was to be put, which is not 
surprising considering how ill informed he was as to the progress of 
events. In consequence of this transfer of troops from the east 
towards the centre of the Russian line General Stakelberg intended 
to replace the battalions which he had sent from the Ist and 
2nd Siberian Corps to the General Reserve by drawing in five 
regiments and two batteries of artillery from the 3rd Siberian 
Corps on his left. But the activity of the Japanese prevented this 
from being carried out. { 

Turning to the Japanese, Marshal Oyama clung firmly to his 
determination not to cross the Sha Ho with his main forces at 
any point until everything should be in readiness for another 
general advance and in the meanwhile to restore his order of 


Ganeial Gtuation battle by gathering in under their proper com- 


on the 15th manders, so far as was possible, all those units 
October. The which had been dispersed during the fighting of 
Japanese. the previous days. The 3rd Kobi Brigade now 


formed the General Reserve§ and the 11th Kobi Brigade remained 
as reserve to the 10th Division; and in accordance with the general 
plan the 5th Division was to return from the First Army to the 
Fourth, and the 3rd Brigade, which was on General Kuroki’s right, 
was sent back to the 2nd Division on his left, its place being taken 


* The 87th (Neishlot) Regiment from the 22nd Infantry Division, 145th 
(Novocherkask), 147th (Samara), and 148th (Caspian) Regiments from the 
37th Infantry Division, and the 9th (Tobolsk), 10th (Omsk) and 11th 
(Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments from the 4th Siberian Corps. 

+ If all the regiments had been complete, the strength of the reserve 
would have been fifty battalions, 

} See p. 464. 

§ At Double Horned Hill. 
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by the 12th Division and the 5th Kobi Brigade, which were moved 
up from the south. The Umezawa Brigade became the First Army 
reserve and marched to General Kuroki’s head-quarters. These 
movements were not completed until the 16th October; but, as the 
serious fighting during the 15th and 16th was entirely confined to 
the Japanese Second Army, Marshal Oyama was able to carry 
out this reorganization without interference. 

It has been suggested that one way in which General Kuro- 
patkin might have secured his position at La-mu-tun and safe- 
guarded his ultimate retreat to Mukden was to assume the offensive 
against the Japanese 4th Division and the 1st Cavalry Brigade. 

For this purpose the 6th Siberian Corps, General 
ee Dembovski’s force, and General V. Grekov’s cavalry 
The 6th were all available; but the first named corps 
Siberian Corps. had already experienced two reverses* which were 
The Japanese : i f 
4th Division. not likely to be forgotten for some time, and in 

the absence of definite orders its commander 
contented himself with replying to the somewhat desultory fire 
which was directed against his trenches. Between 11 a.m. and 
noon his view that nothing more was required of him was confirmed 
by a dispatch from General Bilderling to the following effect :-— 


“I permit myself to express to you my deep acknowledg- 
ment for the timely and energetic support rendered to us 
yesterday by the 6th Siberian Corps under your command, 
which made it possible for the Western Force, and particularly 
the XVIIth Corps, to fight a hot action with the main body 
of the enemy and to retain all the positions occupied by us.” 


Heavy firing to the eastward heard about the same time that this 
message was received showed to the commander of the 6th 
Siberian Corps that the XVIIth Corps was again being attacked, 
and to assist it forty of his guns were turned in the direction of 
Lin-sheng-pu. Butno great effect was produced. Later in the day, 
when General Volkov’s battalions were compelled to move back, the 
285th (Mtsensk) Regiment was brought from the corps reserve to Ta- 
liang-tun. No other important change was made in the dispositions 
either of the 6th Siberian Corps or of the Japanese 4th Division. 

Although General Sobolev’s inactivity may be accounted for 
by his unhappy experience on previous occasions and by the tenor 
of the orders received by him, it is difficult to see any reason 


* At Lang-tzu-tai on the 12th and at Chang-liang-pu on the 14th October. 
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for a similar attitude on the part of Generals Dembovski and 
Grekov. On the previous evening the Japanese 1st Cavalry 

Brigade had been compelled to fall back, but 
aaa at daylight General Akiyama sent his only in- 
Grekov. fantry battalion, assisted by some cavalry from 
The Japanese lst the south, to attack JLi-ta-jen-tun. Seeing that 
Cavalry Brigade. the village was held by three battalions of infantry 
and several scout detachments and was supported by two batteries, 
it is not surprising that the attack should have been unsuccessful. 
Later in the day two companies of the 37th Regiment from the 4th 
Division joined General Akiyama; and although the Russians were 
evidently too strong to be turned out of Li-ta-jen-tun they were 
effectually prevented from undertaking any offensive movement 
except against Han-shan-tai, where a weak detachment of Japanese 
cavalry repulsed a superior force. 

But notwithstanding General Oku’s uniform success at every 
other point the strength of the Russian right flank, which threatened 
to overlap and envelop the Japanese left, caused him some anxiety, 
and late in the day he sent the 3rd and 6th Cavalry Regiments* to 
strengthen General Akiyama. The villages in the plain west of 
the Sha Ho certainly lent themselves well to defence, but General 
Dembovski’s troops were fresh, and all the conditions appeared 
to favour a strong night attack against the Japanese 4th 
Division. About 6 p.m., however, an order from General Bilderling 
reached General Dembovski telling him that, in view of the 
possibility of the retirement of the Western Force and the 6th 
Siberian Corps, he was to cover the right flank and work in 
close connexion with the 6th Siberian Corps. Once more had the 
inducement to safeguard retreat proved too strong for the Russian 
commanders, and General Dembovski, in accordance with his in- 
structions, considered that his first duty was to leave the very advan- 
tageous position which he had gained and to draw off a couple of 
miles north-westward, leaving only a weak outpost in Li-ta-jen-tun. 

Proceeding farther to the east, the stretch of river between 
Lin-sheng-pu and One Tree Hill was destined to be the scene of 
The XVIth fierce fighting which culminated during the night 
Corps. Counter- in the only substantial success gained by the 
attack against == Russians during the battle. During the very 
Lin-sheng-p. early hours of the 15th, the 3rd Battalion of the 
Japanese 38th Regiment was sent from the Second Army reserve 

* From the 3rd and 6th Divisions respectively. 
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to join the two battalions of the 48th Regiment at Sha-ho station. 
These three battalions, aided by any troops which could be spared 
from Lin-sheng-pu, were to fall upon the garrison of La-mu-tun. 
The attack was to begin at 6a.m.; but at that hour Lin-sheng-pu was 
itself heavily assailed by three Russian battalions, supported by 
four batteries of artillery* near Ssu-fan-tai. The Russians came on 
with the utmost gallantry, and two companies forced their way into 
some of the houses on the western side of the village while the 
main attack against the northern face got to within fifteen yards of 
the walls. But they were beaten back. A second attempt was 
made at 3 p.m. in the course of which, according to some Russian 
accounts, the 12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment actually got into the 
village and was only driven out after desperate fighting in the 
streets and houses. About 6 p.m. a battalion of the 139th 
(Morshansk) Regiment came up in support of the attack, which 
was then renewed only to be again repulsed. The Japanese 
accounts make no mention of the second of these efforts, and from 
them it would appear that although the Russians were at one 
moment not inore than a few paces from the defences they were 
never within measurable distance of ultimate success. Indeed a 
comparison of the lossest would seem to show that the Russians 
paid no more attention either to loss of life or to modern tactics 
than had been shown in the manceavres of the 6th Siberian 
Corps on the previous day. 

While this counter-attack was in progress the commander of the 
XVIIth Corps was trying to recall into his second line those units 
of the 3rd Division which had been sent forward on the 14th as 

reinforcements to the 35th Division. It had been 
The XVIIth intended that these troops should take up their 
ard ace on old positions before daylight; but this had not 
tured by the 6th been done, and when the movement began in the 
Division of the afternoon it had a most disastrous effect upon the 
escia Goad Russian fortunes. In the confusion of battle 
orders were misinterpreted, and between 3 and 
4 pm. the commander of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment of the 
35th Division, seeing the survivors of the 9th (Ingermanland) 
* Two battalions of the 12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment, two companies of 
the 140th (Zaraisk) Reyiment, two companies of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment, 
and the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, and 8th Batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigade. 
+ Japanese losses, 23rd Regiment, 13 killed, 50 wounded ; 37th Regiment 


4 killed, 22 wounded. Russian losses, 57 killed, 308 wounded (iucluding 16 
officers), 185 missing. 
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Regiment of the 3rd Division making their way back towards 
Ying-wo, left his trenches to the north-west of La-mu-tun and 
followed their example. The evil did not stop there, for Colonel 
Martuinov, who had resisted all the Japanese efforts to drive him 
out of La-mu-tun, seeing that his right flank would soon be 
without support and being uncertain as to what was expected of 
him, likewise withdrew towards Kao-li-tun.* Until this moment 
the Japanese had been unable to make any real impression upon 
the defence. As early as 7.30 a.m., having been unable to obtain 
the assistance of more than three companies from the garrison of 
Lin-sheng-pu, which was fully employed in repelling the Russian 
counter-attack, three battalions had advanced from the direction of 
Sha-ho station, supported at first by the divisional artillery and 
later by the captured howitzer battery and the 4th Regiment of 
Foot Artillery.+ By 9 a.m. the infantry reached a point some six 
hundred yards from the cnemy, but by that time the field guns 
had expended the whole of their ammunition and were unable to 
lend any further assistance. On the other hand the Russian 
artillery at Ssu-fan-tai and north-east of La-mu-tun was ex- 
tremely well served and played with great effect upon the 
attacking lines. A fresh supply of shrapnel reached the Japanese 
guns about 10 am., and by midday the 48th Regiment gained 
another two hundred yards of ground. But the only means 
of supplying the infantry firing line with ammunition was by 
sending up individual men with as many rounds as they could 
carry. 

Although La-mu-tun was now the important point, the Japanese 
force at present available was evidently too weak to capture it, 
and the 11th Brigade had been called back from General 
Oku’s right and was already assembling at Chiang-pu-tun.t To 
assist in the attack every available gun was placed under 


* Colonel Martuinov states that his orders were to conform to the 
movements of the troops on his right, and if they should retire to withdraw 
behind the 10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment, which was in position south 
of Han-chia-pu. On the other hand, Captain Zhdanov, on the staff of the 
XVIIth Corps, states that the order which he delivered was that in case of 
a retirement being ordered Colonel Martuinov was to act in co-operation 
with the right section of the defence, and to move round the left flank of 
the 10th Regiment so as to avoid masking its fire. The misunderstanding 
would appear to have arisen from the commander of the XVIIth Corps 
failing to anticipate that the retirement might begin without orders either 
from himself or from General Dobrzhinski. 

+ From Shu-lin-tzu, Chang-hsin-tien, and San-chia-tzu respectively. 

t See p. 462. 
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Major-General Saisho, the commander of the artillery of the 
Second Army, who by 1 p.m. had concentrated the fire of sixteen* 
batteries, exclusive of the three batteries at Shu-lin-tzu, upon this 
one village. A short time previously an engineer company, 
treating the enemy’s artillery and rifle fire with a contempt which 
excited the admiration of all who witnessed it, had laid a 
telephone wire from General Koizumi’s head-quarters to Sha-ho 
station, and had thereby enabled General Okubo, who assumed 
command of the operations, to direct the movements of both wings 
of his reunited 6th Division. So soon as the 11th Brigade came up 
from the eastward, the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 45th Regi- 
ment were deployed in the firing line, with the 13th Regiment in 
support, and by 3 p.m. General Okubo’s arrangements were 
complete. From south-east and south-west the assailants closed 
in upon the devoted village, and although General Koizumi’s men 
were still being taken in flank by the artillery at Ssu-fan-tai, it 
apparently seemed doubtful to Colonel Martuinov whether he could 
hold out much longer. It was just at this moment that the 
retreat began on his right, and a little later the 138th (Bolkhov) 
Regiment and the garrison of La-mu-tun were streaming back to 
the second line. Quickly grasping the situation, the Japanese 
assaulting lines raced across the plain. Both forces reached the 
village simultaneously at 4.40 p.m., and pressing through it, 
poured a destructive fire from the northern edge into the retiring 
Russians, who left five hundred dead behind and in their flight 
suffered still further from the guns of the Japanese 3rd Division, 
which caught them in flank before they could reach a place of 
safety. 

The commander of the XVIIth Corps, on observing the evacua- 
tion of La-mu-tun, ordered Colonel Martuinov, at first verbally and 
later in writing, to reoccupy the village without delay ; but Colonel 
Martuinov sent an officer to report that he was very doubtful of 
success, and the projected attempt at reoccupation did not take 
place. To what extent this officer may have been to blame for 
this last disaster to the Russian arms it is impossible to say. His 
action was severely censured by his chiefs, and it appears that in 
spite of the severe bombardment to which his troops had been 


* 13th Artillery Regiment (six batteries), one captured field gun battery, 
one captured howitzer battery at Chang-hsin-tien, Ist Battalion Gth Artillery 
Regiment (three batteries), 4th Regiment Foot Artillery (four batteries) at 
San-chia-tzu, one captured battery 4-inch guns near Sha-ho station. 
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subjected their powers of resistance were not exhausted.* For the 
greater part of two days they had held the village with great 
determination, but at the end the retreat was carried out in such 
haste that the Japanese 45th Regiment hardly lost a mant in the 
final assault. Possibly the orders he had were ambiguous, but it 
would have been better for his side if he had interpreted them as 
instructions to hold so important a post until the last rather 
than as an authority for leaving so soon as other troops in the 
vicinity should happen to give way. 

Although General Kuropatkin made but little use of the com- 
paratively strong force of fresh troops on his right flank, Marshal 
Oyama’s decision not to press on beyond the Sha Ho, at all events 
for the moment, enabled the Russian commander-in-chief to carry 

out his intention of assembling a General Reserve of 
The Xth Corps. forty-six battalions, which, however, when collected 

actually mustered no more than twenty thousand 
bayonets. The arrival, also, at Pao-chia-a-tzu, of General Mau’s 
force and two batteries,§ followed soon afterwards by the 85th 
(Viborg) Regiment, brought a greatly needed accession of strength to 
General Sluchevski’s Xth Corps. By nightfall that commander 
had drawn up his troops across the Mandarin Road, and the 
strength of the entrenchments on the rear line had been increased.|| 
By these dispositions the Mandarin Road and the retreat to 
Mukden had been secured, but before they were complete they 
gave rise to correspondence between various commanders which 

* The 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment lost 4 officers and 43 men, the 140th 
(Zaraisk) Regiment 8 officers and 217 men; the losses of the battalions of 
the 124th (Voronej) and 35th (Bryansk) Regiments, which were in La-mu-tun, 
are not known. 

+ The loss of the 45th Regiment on this day was one man killed and ten 
wounded, but as one battalion was employed on the right of the Second 
Army there is some uncertainty as to how many men, if any, were lost in 
front of La-mu-tun. 

t In an article in Voenno-Istoricheski Sbornik, No. 3, 1911, Colonel 
Martuinov definitely states that he had received orders to retire should the 
troops on his right do so. 

§ The Ist and 7th Batteries of the 31st Artillery Brigade. 

|| The position was divided into two sections, the defence of the right 
section to the west of the Mandarin Road being allotted to the 2nd Brigade 
31st Infantry Division, and the 2nd Battalion of the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment, 
under the command of Major-General Vasilev. The left section to the east 
of the Mandarin Road was occupied by three regiments of the 9th Infantry 
Division, under Major-General Gershelmann. The reserve of this force, con- 
sisting of the 1st Brigade 31st Infantry Division, with the lst and 7th 


Batteries 31st Artillery Brigade, was under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Mau. 
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affords further evidence of the difficulty experienced by General 
Kuropatkin in keeping himself informed as to the movements of 
his troops. 

Early in the morning of the 15th General Sluchevski received 
from the quartermaster-general of the army a somewhat vaguely 
worded message to say that the troops of the Ist Corps, “ which 
had taken the Hou-tai hillock,” were placed under his command. 
If it were really the case that this important point had been 
retaken by the Russians, it was difficult to see how the Japanese 
could have remained in Sha-ho-pu ; but the form in which the news 
was conveyed—as a mere parenthesis in the general instructions 
for the day—was so curious that before taking any action General 
Sluchevski asked the commander of the 9th Division to procure 
more trustworthy information. Afterwards, a report came frem 
Colonel Sivitski, who had led the attack on the 14th, saying 
that he was on One Tree Hill* with the 88th Regiment, three 
battalions of the 86th Regiment, one company of the 87th Regi- 
ment and one of the 11th Siberian Infantry Regiment, and 
four batteries of the 7th Artillery Brigade, all of which were at 
the disposal of the Xth Corps, and that his outposts were on the 
Hou-tai hillock. Still doubtful as to the absolute accuracy of 
this information, General Sluchevski sent off a staff officer to tell 
Colonel Sivitski to support the left of the Xth Corps and to take 
the Japanese in flank if they should advance to the attack. The 
messenger was also to find out from the commander-in-chief 
whether the above troops of the Ist Corps were placed unreservedly 
under General Sluchevski, or whether any special task had been 
allotted to them, and he was, according to General Sluchevski’s 
account, to report that owing to the great exhaustion and dis- 
organization of the troops after the fight on the 14th the Xth 
Corps would not be fit for active employment during the 
day, but that the general in command expected to be able to 
maintain his position after the expected arrival of General 
Mau’s brigade. 


* The name One Tree Hill frequently occurs in accounts of the battle of 
the Sha Ho as implying the general elevation from which rose the lesser 
separate features now known as Putilov Hill and Novgorod, or One Tree, 
Hill. Prior to the severe fighting which invested the heights with a histori- 
cal importance, One Tree Hill was doubtless employed as a convenient title 
for the elevation generally, but subsequently the western feature was named 
Patilov Hill; the eastern, on which the actual solitary tree grew, being 
designated Novgorod Hill. 
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General Kuropatkin was found on One Tree Hill, and from 
the message which was actually delivered he received the impres- 
sion that General Sluchevski was contemplating retreat. He 
promptly replied in writing : 

“The officer sent by you reports that you have decided 
to evacuate your position on the Sha Ho. I must point out 
that such a step would involve the retreat of the whole army. 
If you cannot trust the troops under your command, I recom- 
mend you by your personal example to remind them of the 
flag under which they serve. I will let you have all the re- 
inforcements which can be spared, but there must be no retreat. 
Your report of yesterday misled me completely. I gathered 
from it that Sha-ho-pu had been recaptured.” 


In reply to the inquiries which he made, the staff officer was 
told that the detachment on One Tree Hill was now under 
General Novikov and was completely at the disposal of the 
Xth Corps. To a question as to the truth about the Hou-tai 
hillock General Kuropatkin replied that he also had been informed 
that it had been recovered by the Ist Corps troops, but added 
that he had received a similar report as to the recapture of Sha- 
ho-pu, which had led him to direct Colonel Sivitski’s counter- 
attack of the day before further to the eastward than he would 
otherwise have done.* 

Although in the morning General Kuropatkin had stated 
emphatically that there was to be no retreat, in the afternoon 
reports of a reverse to the XVIIth Corps caused him to modify 
his decision, and he then wrote to General Sluchevski as follows :-— 


“ According to a report which I have received the XVIIth 
Corps has fallen back a short distance; I leave it to your 
discretion to do likewise, as 9 temporary measure. General 
Novikov’s detachment of seven and a half battalions (from the 
86th, 87th, 88th and 11th Regiments) with artillery will secure 
your left flankt The height east of Shan-kan-tzu is being 
occupied; the position on either side of the Sha Ho will be 


* The sense of this correspondence is taken from General Kuropatkin’s 
acevunt ; it is not reproduced verbatim in the text of the Russian Oficial 
History. The latter authority, however, admits that there was some confu- 
sion concerning the Hou-tai hillock, due to the fact that another elevation 
was mistaken for it. 

+ This arrangement appears to contradict General Kuropatkin’s previous 
statement that General Sluchevski was free to dispose of this detachment as 
he pleased. 
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fortified under my directions. I have sent twelve battalions to 
Tu-shan-tun as a General Reserve; twenty-two battalions 
under General Gerngross will be at San-chia-tzu. I intend to 
attack decisively with these troops to-morrow.” 


Meanwhile General Sluchevski’s staff officer had found General 
Novikov, who repeated the story of the capture of the Hou-tai 
hillock; but further investigation showed that the point which 
the Ist Corps had succeeded in reaching was not that height, 
which was clearly visible from General Novikov’s position, 
but another and less important eminence slightly farther to the 
east. Having thus cleared up the situation to the best of his 
ability the staff officer appears to have returned to his chief near 
Pao-chia-a-tzu. 

The morning of the 15th had brought no relief to the men of the 
Japanese 3rd Division, who, after one of the hardest day’s 
fighting of the whole war, had. spent a sleepless night in Sha-ho-pu. 
Without food or water they were in no condition to renew the attack, 

and General Oshima on the morning of the 15th 
Putilov Hill could attempt nothing more than the occupation 
occupied by 3 ei : 
the Japanese. of the low hills north-east of Ku-chia-tzu, which 

were held by the outposts of the Russian 86th and 
88th Regiments. For this purpose two battalions of the Japanese 
18th Regiment were transferred before daylight from the left to the 
right of the Japanese 3rd Division. The 11th Brigade of the 6th 
Division was still between the Second and Fourth Armies, but since 
the extent of front to be watched by it was very great, only one 
battalion® could be detailed to assist in the attack. Soon after 6 a.m. 
the Japanese artillery opened against the Russian advanced 
battalions, and after about four hours’ bombardment their infantry 
occupied the enemy’s outpost line, though the southern spurs of 
Putilov Hill were strongly held as a main position, and San-tao- 
kang-tzu was also occupied. Meanwhile the Russians appeared 
to be increasing in numbers opposite Sha-ho-pu, and since there 
was evidently no danger of attack from the east General Oshima 
appealed to the Fourth Army for help. Earlier in the day the 
Yamada Detachment,t which had been acting under the commander- 
in-chief, had again been placed under the commander of the Fourth 


* The 2nd Battalion of the 45th Regiment. 

+ The 41st Regiment, 5th Cavalry Regiment, and a company of engineers. 
The 2nd Battalion of the 10th Artillery Regiment joined General Yamada 
at Fan-chia-tun. 
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Army, and it was now ordered up to relieve the 11th Brigade which 
was gradually assembled at Chiang-pu-tun. Marching at 11 a.m., 
the advanced guard of the Yamada Detachment entered San-tao- 
kang-tzu at 4.30 p.m. The enemy was then found to be holding 
a wood about five hundred yards farther north, with an artillery 
position on the western slopes of Putilov Hill. Orders for the 
attack were at once issued, but, possibly owing to the fatigue of 
the men, no movement was made for some time. Very soon after- 
wards the 10th Kobi Brigade and a battalion of mountain artillery 
from the Fourth Army were placed at the disposal of General 
Yamada. The mountain guns were soon in action, and about 
7.30 p.m. the 41st Regiment, eager that the honour of capturing 
this important height should not be shared by others, moved 
forward against the Russian trenches. The position was held by 
two battalions of the 124th (Voronej) Regiment on Putilov Hill, 
and a battalion of the 86th (Wilmanstrand) and a battalion of 
the 88th (Petrov) Regiment on One Tree Hill. The two batteries 
of artillery which had been on the latter hill had been moved 
across the river. When the Japanese rifle fire broke out they were 
apparently brought back. Only feeble resistance was offered to the 
attack of the Japanese 41st Regiment which captured the hill with 
a total loss for the whole day’s operations of one man killed and 
twenty-nine wounded. Two guns and two ammunition wagons 
were abandoned in the retreat. 

Passing from the Western Force to the Russian centre the 
Ist Corps is the unit whose actions on the 15th have first to be 
described. Of that corps the 37th Division now formed part of the 
General Reserve, although during the day the 145th Regiment was 

sent from it to strengthen the 4th Siberian Corps 
The Russian further to the east. Of the 22nd Division the 
Centre. 85th Regiment had been attached to the Xth Corps, 

and it will be remembered that on the previous 
day the 86th, 87th and 88th Regiments had fallen back on to 
One Tree Hill after on unsuccessful attack on the Hou-tai hillock.* 
Now, on the 15th, the 87th Regiment was absorbed in the General 
Reserve, thus leaving two regiments and four batteriest of the 
division under General Novikov. 

This detachment still maintained its hold on One Tree Hill, 

* See p. 439. 


+ The 86th (Wilmanstrand) and 88th (Petrov) Regiments, and the Ist, 
3rd, 4th, and 5th Batteries of the 7th Artillery Brigade. 
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but had also extended south-eastwards towards Liu-chiang-tun, in 
and around which village was its main body. On One Tree Hill 
were the 1st and 3rd Batteries of the 7th Artillery Brigade and 
one battalion of the 86th Regiment. At about 2 p.m., however, 
the commander-in-chief visited the position and decided merely to 
hold One Tree Hill itself on the left bank, and to withdraw all the 
artillery and the bulk of the infantry to the village of Sha-ho-tai 
on the right bank, where a position was to be taken up from which 
the approaches to that held by the Xth Corps could be brought 
under fire. On One Tree Hill were to be left only the battalion of 
the 86th Regiment already on it and a battalion of the 88th 
Regiment. 

During the whole of the withdrawal necessitated by this order 
the Japanese kept up a heavy fire and were apparently preparing 
to attack. About 6.30 p.m. the Russian guns succeeded in crossing 
the Sha Ho at Liu-fan-tun, but here they came under a hot fire 
from two sides which caused a partial panic. The 1st Battalion of 
the 86th Regiment turned back and faced the enemy, and the three 
batteries galloped across country to San-chia-tzu leaving the infantry 
in a critical position. It was only with great difficulty that order 
was restored and that the troops reached their allotted positions 
round Sha-ho-tai. On One Tree Hill, therefore, were on the evening 
of the 15th two battalions drawn from the 86th and 88th Regiments. 

Further to the east, in the rayon of the 4th Siberian Corps, 
the day passed comparatively quietly, although about 3.30 p.m. the 
Japanese artillery opened fire against the heights round Erh-tao- 
kou. During the day the troops worked hard at strengthening their 
positions in accordance with the orders received from the quarter- 
master-general directing General Zarubaiecv to maintain a stubborn 
defence. Beyond the 4th Siberian Corps the activities of General 
Mishchenko’s force were limited to reconnaissance and to the 
maintenance of touch between that corps and the now attenuated 
Eastern Force. 

In the Eastern Force the 1st and 2nd Siberian Corps had 
during the morning been denuded of half their units in order to 

find the twenty-two battalions sent to General 
The Russian Kuropatkin for his General Reserve. The de- 
Eastern Force. mand for these units had been couched in the 
form of an appeal to General Stakelberg, con- 
juring him, as a matter of military honour, not to fail his superior. 
At the.same time the Russian commander-in-chief was at pains to 
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minimize this drain on the personnel of the Eastern Force by express- 
ing to General Stakelberg the hopeful view that “you will be able 
with the remainder of your command, by rapid operations and by 
seizing the passes, to wipe out the misfortune which has placed the 
army in such an extremely scrious situation.” What General 
Stakelberg had failed to do with seventy odd battalions he was not 
likely to effect with fifty, and his orders to the Eastern Force did 
not at all reflect the offensive spirit of his superior’s dispatch. To 
hold on was as much as he could hope for. The 3rd Siberian Corps 
was ordered to send some troops to fill up the gaps left in the line 
of the 2nd Siberian Corps, and the whole line then prepared to re- 
ceive attack. But no attack took place, and the day passed quietly 
except for some alarming news received from General Samsonov, 
which indicated a turning movement by the Japanese from the 
east,* and the loss of touch with General Rennenkampf reported 
by the commander of the 3rd Siberian Corps. 

Independently of this possible danger to his left General 
Stakelberg was sensitive about his right, and in the evening wrote 
to the commander of the 4th Siberian Corps, pointing out that the 
commander-in-chief had left him without any reserve and expressing 
the hope that he could count on General Zarubaicv for assistance, 
since he expected a battle on the next day. This expectation was 
the result of a reconnaissance made by General M. Grekov who 
reported that the Japanese were in strength in front of the right 
of the Eastern Force. 

The 15th October had passed without any important change 
in the situation of the opposing sides; but such modifications as 
had taken place favoured the Japanese. Their left had not been 
attacked; La-mu-tun had been occupied by them; the position of 

the 3rd Division at Sha-ho-pu was less precarious 
Summary of than it had been; Putilov Hill was in their hands. 
the 15th October. Nevertheless, the Russian right was not turned 

and their centre was still fairly intact. At the end of 
the day it seemed to the Russians that the vigour of the Japanese 
assaults had shown symptoms of flagging, while the severe losses 
experienced by the 6th Siberian Corps on the 14th were con- 
sidered to have been more than compensated for by the check which 


* In San-chia-tzu the strength of the Japanese was “ definitely stated ” 
to be three battalions four squadrons and four machine guns. As far as is 
known only the Japanese 2nd Cavalry Brigade could have been in the 
vicinity. 
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had been given to the Japanese by its intervention. Further, since 
General Kuropatkin had some twenty thousand men under his 
hand much might yet depend upon what they were able to do. 
The course of events since the beginning of the fight had 
undoubtedly favoured the Japanese ; but the battle had yet to be 
won, and the big battalions were still on the Russian side. Never- 
theless the arrival in the theatre of operations of the 8th Division 
from Japan had materially reduced the disparity between the 
numbers of the opposing forces. 

Although General Kuropatkin had not given any definite 
orders for the 16th, an impression got abroad, apparently owing 
to his letter to General Sluchevski already quoted,* that the 
General Reserve which had been massed was to be launched on 

a great counter-attack. Fully convinced that 
Plans for Sunday Such was the commander-in-chief’s intention 
the 16th October. General Bilderling concluded that his right course 

was to co-operate in this movement with the 
Western Force, and communicated his plan for so doing in a 
report which reached the commander-in-chief a little before day- 
light on Sunday the 16th. By this time, however, General Kuro- 
patkin had been able to acquaint himself more fully with the 
situation, and had found so little to encourage him that his original 
scheme had been abandoned. He had intended that his counter- 
attack in force should be dependent upon the power of the Western 
Force to recover Lin-sheng-pu and Sha-ho-pu, and neither of these 
objects had been accomplished. The troops destined for the 
counter-stroke had been assembled; but in every other respect 
he had met with disappointment, and his intention for the 16th 
apparently was to try first of all to recover the ground which had 
been lost. 

Marshal Oyama, on the other hand, considered that all that was 
practicable had been done, for he now had no desire to do more than 
to hold and to make good the ground which he had won. The most 
dangerous point in his line was the village of Sha-ho-pu, where 
the situation of the 3rd Division was still far from satisfactory. 
Whereas, therefore, General Kuropatkin’s plan for the 16th was 
an attack by his Western Force possibly with a view to a general 
advance later, Marshal Oyama contemplated nothing more than 
strengthening and improving his position on the southern bank of 
the Sha Ho. 


* See p. 461. 
(4726) 245 
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In accordance with this plan the Japanese Firat Army had 
nothing to do except to perfect its entrenchments; and on the 
extreme right the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, supported by infantry, 
was sent forward under Prince Kanin to watch the enemy’s move- 
ments. A hostile force was encountered near Kao- 
kuan-sai and was driven back to the Kao-tai Ling, 
where the Russians were found to be in strength 
estimated at seven squadrons, two battalions of infantry, and a 
battery of horse artillery. After a desultory fight, which was quite 
sufficient to show that the Russian retreat had stopped, Prince 
Kanin broke off the engagement and retired to Kao-kuan-sai. Next 
day his force was attached to the First Army and ceased to exist 
as an independent unit ; the command was handed over to Major- 
General Tamura, and Prince Kanin left to join Marshal Oyama’s 
head-quarters at Yen-tai. 

This reconnaissance produced an effect upon General Stakelberg’s 
plans quite out of proportion to its real importance. In accordance 
with the widely spread idea that the commander-in-chief was con- 
templating another attack General Stakelberg had called in from 
the 3rd Siberian Corps five regiments to replace 
those which had gone with General Gerngross to 
join the General Reserve. With these troops he 
intended to make a diversion and to prevent the Japanese from 
sending any assistance to the points which were to be attacked by 
the commander-in-chief. However, a report from General Ivanov 
that a Japanese furce had been seen at the Wang-fu Ling, whence 
it had advanced to the Kao-tai Ling and was threatening the 
left flank caused General Stakelberg to cancel his previous orders 
and to take from General Ivanov only the 6th (Yeniseisk) and 7th 
(Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments, leaving the 3rd 
Siberian Corps intact. 

Meanwhile the withdrawal of the 5th Division from General 
Kuroki’s army* gave the 2nd Siberian Corps in General Stakelberg’s 

right section an opportunity to recover the hill 
Pagoda Hill known as Pagoda Hill. The importance of this 
Ses point consisted in its value as an observation 
Corps. post, for from its summit the outposts of either 

army could overlook the camps and movements of 
the enemy. When the Japanese 5th Division marched off, only 
one battalion had been left on the hill, and being fully alive to the 


* See p. 452. 


The Japanese 
First Army. 


The Russian 
Eastern Force. 
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advantage of retaining it, General Kuroki sent a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kani to strengthen the defence. The rein- 
forcements* reached the neighbourhood only to find that they 
were too late and that the battalion of the 5th Division had been 
driven back. The reverse had come about as follows. At 1 p.m. 
all the batteries with the 2nd Siberian Corps had opened upon the 
single battalion which was holding Pagoda Hill, and covered by their 
fire, the scouts of the 17th and 18th East Siberian Regiments and 
two companies of the latter regiment had crossed the river to 
the attack. Having been reinforced by a battalion,t the force 
quickly drove the Japanese from the hill. Colonel Kani made no 
attempt at recapture, and the Russians remained in undisturbed 
possession of it. 

Opposite General Mishchenko’s force and the 4th Siberian 
Corps no movement took place on this day, but with a view 
to assisting the 3rd Division on his left the commander of the 
Japanese Fourth Army was ordered to continue the attack which 
had begun with the capture of Putilov Hill. If 
possible, the Yamada Detachment was to cross the 
river and then wheel westward so as to take the 
defenders of the northern part of Sha-ho-pu in flank. 

Between 8 a.m. and 9 a.m. a report reached the staff of the 
Russian 22nd Division that the Japanese were advancing from the 
south-east in considerable strength and were beginning to press 
back the two battalions which had passed the night on One Tree 

Hill} A battalion§ was sent to their support, 
The Japanese but as it rounded the eastern slopes of the hill 
Fourth Army. are 
Capture of the enemy was seen to be already piercing the 
One Tree Hill. centre of the position and enveloping it on both 

flanks. Surprised and outmanceuvred, the Russians 
fell back hurriedly across the river, pursued by artillery fire, their 
retreat’ being covered with such devotion by the battalion of the 
88th (Petrov) Regiment that in the 4th Company only two officers 
and one man remained unwounded.|| While this attack was in 
progress the 20th Kobi Regiment, helped by flanking fire from 


Operations 
in the Centre. 


* Apparently three battalions and a mountain battery. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kani commanded the 29th Kobi Regiment. 

t From the 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 

} See p. 463. The strength and composition of the Japanese troops 
making this attack is not known. 

§ From the 86th (Wilmanstrand) Regiment. 

\| German Official History, Part 5, p. 193. 

(4726) 22 
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Putilov Hill, drove off a few Russian scouts, who were still south 
of the river, and came up into line between the 41st Regiment 
and the right of the 3rd Division. 

The loss of these two low but important hills, which although 
rising only sixty or eighty feet above the river bed commanded the 
whole country for a considerable distance to east, north and south, 
was a severe blow to General Kuropatkin’s plans for a general 

attack. The XVIIth Corps could not advance 
Russian general unless its left were protected ; and if the Xth Corps 
attack abandoned were to move forward it would be enfiladed from 
Putilov Hill. Moreover, communication between the Western Force 
and the 4th Siberian Corps was menaced, and the commander-in- 
chief was no longer able to move his troops freely from one part of 
the field to another. His anxiety as to the future was now in- 
creased by news of a different, though hardly less disquieting, nature. 
The daily states from the Western Force showed that the effective 
strength of the regiments had diminished to an alarming extent. 
In the Xth Corps the average strength of a battalion proved to be 
no more than 340 men, and in the XVIIth Corps only 380; while 
the total strength of the hundred and two battalions* under 
General Bilderling’s command numbered only 48,041 bayonets. 
Several regiments had been formed into single battalions, and even 
then it was only with the greatest difticulty that officers could be 
provided. 

Taking all the circumstances into consideration General 
Kuropatkin resolved to concentrate his efforts upon the recapture 
of Putilov and One Tree Hills. The troops nearest to hand were 
the 86th, 87th, and 88th Regiments of the 22nd Division, but as 

they had all suffered more or less severely General 
The Russians = Gerngross was instructed to bring up from his own 
oa es Hin, | Composite corps} as many battalions as he thought 

necessary and to assume control of the operations. 
He selected the 2nd Brigade of the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division 
and dispatched it, together with two batteries, under the command 
of Major-General Putilov to Wu-chia-tun. Their arrival at that 
village was very opportune, for the 33rd (Elets) Regiment was just 
retiring from Shan-kan-tzu in front of the 20th Kobi Regiment, 


* Including the 6th Siberian Corps and General Dembovski’s force. The 
217th (Krom) Regiment which had been brought from Mukden to the 55th 
Infantry Division is included in these figures. 

+ The twenty two battalions withdrawn from the Eastern Force. 
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which was preparing to cross the river and to execute a westward 
wheel against Sha-ho-pu. 

A report reached General Gerngross to the effect that 
General Novikov had reoccupied One Tree Hill,* but as this soon 
proved to be false he detailed the 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
to cross the river at Sha-ku-tun and move against the right flank 
and rear of the position. By 3 p.m. his arrangements were 
complete. On the right General Putilov’s brigade+ was to carry 
the hill which was afterwards named after its commander ; in the 
centre General Novikov with his three regiments was to attack 
One Tree Hill; on the left the 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
was to envelop the enemy’s right. 

The artillery was to bombard the heights from 5 p.m., and 
there was to be no movement of the infantry until an hour later 
when daylight would be gone. These preparations were watched 
with some anxiety by General Yamada, who saw that his two 
regiments were about to be assailed from three directions by 
greatly superior forces. On his left he had posted the 20th Kobi 
Regiment and on his right the 41st Regiment. Two batteries of 
the 14th Artillery Regiment were firing from behind the 20th 
Kobi Regiment against the enemy’s guns near Chang-chia-pu-tzu, 
and a little further to the west three batteries of mountain 
artillery were supporting the 18th Regiment of the 3rd Division, 
part of which had actually crossed to the north bank of the 
river. In reserve were the 10th and 40th Kobi Regiments, but 
their exact position is not known. 

This sudden concentration of a considerable mass of the enemy 
placed General Yamada in a position of great danger, for his 
easy success in the capture of the two hills had led him on until 
his right flank was completely in the air, while the river which 
flowed round his front afforded no real protection. A message 
from the commander of the 3rd Division told him that in view of 
the threatening aspect of affairs the 18th Regiment was to fall 
back to Hou-tai, while his request for reinforcements to be sent from 
the Fourth Army met with the response that none could be spared 
and that he must retire into line with the Second and Fourth 
Armies. The comparatively tranquil state of affairs in the east 


* An unsuccessful attempt had been made. Sha-ho-tai, however, from 
which General Novikov’s force had previously retired, was recovered. 

+ 2nd Brigade, 5th East Siberian Rifle Division, 2nd Siberian Corps. 

{ At a later stage of the battle the 11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian 
Infantry Regiment came up between the Russian centre and left columns, 
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and the reports of the movements of the Russian troops had led 
Marshal Oyama to believe that an attack in force upon the Second 
Army was impending, and to meet it he had decided to collect a 
reserve near the Mandarin Road. For this reason the 5th Division, 
instead of rejoining the Fourth Army on its return from General 
Kuroki, had been ordered to come under the orders of the 
cominander-in-chief.* General Yamada had, therefore, no hope of 
assistance, and his situation was momentarily becoming graver. 
The Russian guns, disregarding the Japanese artillery, were 
concentrating their fire upon the trenches, and their infantry, 
“crossing the river in batches of four or five men at a time, were 
assembling in some dead ground at the foot of One Tree Hill. 
Seeing that the enemy was coming on in overwhelming strength 
General Yamada realized that the only hope of saving his small 
force lay in retirement; but since to retire by daylight would entail 
heavy loss, he resolved to hold his ground until night and then if 
possible to slip away in the darkness. His baggage and wounded 
were already on their way to the rear, and at 6.15 p.m. orders were 
issued for the troops to move. The first to go were to be the 
field artillery, followed by the mountain guns; then the 20th Kobi 
Regiment was to fall back and entrench itself to the south-east of 
Ku-chia-tzu ; finally the 41st Regiment, leaving one company on 
Putilov Hill, was to proceed to the south of San-tao-kang-tzu and 
to get into touch with the left of the 10th Division. 

Fortune, however, intervened to hinder the success of these 
movements. Quite early in the day a few Japanese had entered 
Sha-ho-tai village on the Russian side of the river, and as a prelude 
to the real attack General Novikov had sent forward five companies 
of the 87th (Neishlot) Regiment to drive them back. This was 
done without difficulty, and shortly before 5 p.m. the Russian scouts 
followed the retreating enemy and occupied a small hillock on the 
southern bank. Through some misunderstanding the Russian 
artillery suddenly directed its fire upon this little party and upon 
the villaye of Sha-ho-tai, with the result that the companies of the 
Neishlot Regiment began to fall back upon General Novikov’s 
main body. For fear that a retreat once begun might be difficult 
to check, an advance was immediately ordered.t+ Sha-ho-tai and 

* The 5th Division moved to Wu-li-tai-tzu in accordance with this order. 
+ The decision to advance was made on the initiative of the officers 
commanding the 86th and 87th Regiments. General Novikov had gone to 


report to General Putilov. The precise hour at which the advance started 
was 4.50 p.m., z.¢., one hour and ten minutes earlier than the time arranged. 
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the small hillock on the far side were quickly recaptured; but an 
attempt to rush the assault of One Tree Hill met with a sharp 
repulse in which the commanders of all three regiments were 
wounded ; and the assailants fell back in some confusion to the 
foot of the hill. The timely arrival, however, of the Semipalatinsk 
Regiment tended to restore order. Meanwhile the 36th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment was moving round General Yamada’s 
right flank. Near the village of Sha-ku-tun the regiment came 
under artillery fire, but discarding all unnecessary equipment 
continued its march and after crossing the river encountered 
the first weak body of the enemy. The Russians wheeled 
to the north-westward and deployed for attack with the 
2nd Battalion leading, the 3rd Battalion in echelon to the right, 
and the 1st Battalion in reserve. So soon as they approached 
One Tree Hill fire was opened by the Japanese. Without a pause 
the 3rd Battalion dashed at the trenches, while the 2nd Battalion 
passed round the southern spurs, fell upon the regimental baggage 
of the Japanese 41st Regiment, and wiped out practically every 
man with it. 

Flushed with this easy success the 2nd Battalion turned against 
the defenders of the hill, who were already employed with the 
enemy in front, and suddenly assailed them in flank. The 
commander of the Japanese 41st Regiment and ‘nearly all the 
officers were killed or wounded; and when the Russian reserve 
battalion came up into the firing line the Japanese supports and 
reserves were simply overwhelmed. Deprived of their leaders, and 
without any cohesion in their ranks, the men fought desperately, 
the numbers against them, however, were too great. A weak 
counter-attack was repulsed, and in a few moments all was over. 

The victors lost no time in digging themselves in, but almost 
immediately there occurred one of those unfortunate incidents 
which are so difficult to prevent in night operations. In the 
darkness and confusion it was impossible for the 36th East Siberian 

Rifle Regiment to communicate with the other 
ne ngreasen assaulting columns, and it began to suffer very 
One Tree Hill, | heavily from the fire of General Novikov’s men. 

Some part of the hill seems to have been reoccupied 
by the survivors of the Japanese 41st Regiment, and at 11 p.m. 
the Russian commander, who was still without information from 
the other troops taking part in the attack, if indeed he was not 
actually fighting with them, gave orders to retire to Sha-ku-tun. 
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On Putilov Hill, however, the 2nd Brigade of the 5th 
East Siberian Rifle Division met with success. So soon as 
General Putilov heard that General Novikov’s centre column 
had begun their advance he sent forward his own right column, so 

} that it also was half an hour in advance of 
noes the appointed time. The 1st and 2nd Battalions 
Putilov Hill. of the 19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment led the 

way, with the 3rd Battalion in support and 
the 20th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, which formed the 
reserve, echeloned in rear of the right flank. At the head of the 
leading regiment was its commander Colonel Suichevski ; and on its 
left rode Lieutenant-Colonel Zapolski, whose brilliant fighting 
qualities had led to his appointment as the chief of General 
Putilov’s staff for this desperate venture —a distinction which was 
to cost him his life. The river was crossed * in this furmation, and 
an outlying spur of the enemy’s position was scaled without a 
shot from either side ; but when within about four hundred yards 
of the trenches the advancing Russians were greeted by an out- 
burst of rifle fire. 

The 19th East Siberian Rifle Regiment at once dashed straight 
forward with the bayonet, and a bloody hand-to-hand combat 
ensued. Among the first to reach the trenches were two young 
officers, and one—Lieutenant Alexander—was literally impaled 
and hoisted in the air on the line of Japanese bayonets. The 20th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment circled round the Japanese left flank, 
and between the two Russian forces the 20th Kobi Regiment was 
crushed. The 2nd battalion of the 19th surged over the mountain 
battery, actually jostling the flying Japanese. By one gun 
stood a Japanese officer. Seeing the hopelessness of resistance, 
and determined not to surrender he rushed to the muzzle and 
was blown to pieces. The retirement of the Japanese 18th 
Regiment had been delayed so that it should coincide with 
General Yamada’s movements, and its right battalion became 
involved in the general ruin, for nothing could withstand the 
fury of the Russian assault. In a very few moments the Japanese 
were hurled from their trenches, and nine field and five 
mountain guns, as well as the two Russian guns which had been 

* The Sha Ho was here about fifty feet broad and one to two feet deep. 
The bed was sandy and suitable for fording, and ramps had been constructed 
some days earlier by units of the 22nd Division of the Iet Corps. A certain 


amount of cover from view was afforded by a row of trees which fringed the 
right bank from Sha-ho-tai to Liu-fan-tun. 
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captured on the previous day, fell into General Putilov’s hands. 
The fiercest fighting of all took place in the village just below the 
hill, where the Japanese defended themselves with desperate 
courage until each house in turn was set on fire. Some men of 
the 40th Kobi Regiment, and possibly some of the 39th, had come 
up in support, but between 8 p.m. and 9 p.m. the struggle 
was over, and the Russians were in complete possession of 
the hill. 

But for the inability of the 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
to follow up its success against the Japanese right flank, for 
which the central assaulting column was principally responsible, 
the Japanese line of retreat would have been cut. When the 
Russians were checked at One Tree Hill the danger of this crown- 
ing disaster was removed, and before daylight General Yamada was 
able to re-form his troops on the line which had been indicated in 
his order for the retirement.* Long after the main body of the 
Japanese had retreated from One Tree Hill a few scattered 
remnants, perhaps equal in strength to a weak battalion, remained 
on top. Below them, crowded into the low ground between the 
foot of the hill and the river, was the disordered mass of the 
22nd Division and the 11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry 
Regiment. After their first bloody repulse these troops did not 
again venture to assault, even when the cheering to the west- 
ward should have told them of the success of the right 
column; and the unfortunate misunderstanding with the 36th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment seems to have added to the 
confusion. 

Until 11 p.m. General Putilov was under the impression that 
his columns had been victorious at all points. Then, however, he 
heard that One Tree Hill was still in Japanese hands and at once 
gave orders that it must be captured at all costs by 5 am. The 

86th (Wilmanstrand) and 88th (Petrov) Regi- 
One Tree Hill ~~ ments were completely disorganized, but by 
reoccupied by : ‘ ane 
the Russians. 3 a.m.a sufficient force was with some difticulty 

collected from the 11th (Semipalatinsk) and the 
87th (Neishlot) Regiments. At their approach the few remaining 
Japanese vanished in the darkness, and by 5 am. on the 17th 
the victory was complete. Near the single tree, from which the 
hill took one of the many names by which it was known to 


* Namely, from the hill north of Chang-ling-tzu to the right flank of 
the 3rd Division near the Hou-tai hillock. 
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the troops, the Russians found the body of one of their officers, 
and it was then realized that at some time during the night the 
left column must have actually reached the summit. On both 
sides the losses had been heavy, but those of the victor would 
probably have been less had the staff arrangements for keeping 
up communication between the various columns been more perfect. 
The principal sufferers from this cause seem to have been the 
men of the 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, and it is at least 
probable that they inflicted some loss upon their comrades of the 
22nd Division. In all, the Russian casualties amounted in killed, 
wounded, and missing to more than three thousand men. The 
Japanese losses are uncertain, but appear to have numbered about 
a thousand,* including four officers and one hundred and eighty- 
four men who were taken prisoners. In addition, nine field and 
five mountain guns, as well as the two Russian guns captured on 
the 15th, were abandoned in the retreat. 

To commemorate this bright episode in the gloomy record of the 
war the Russians, with the consent of the Emperor, to whom the 
news was communicated by telegraph, named the western hill after 
General Putilov, the commander of the successful force, and the 
eastern after Novgorod, the principal garrison town of the 22nd 
Division. 

The story of this night attack has brought the account of affairs 
in the centre of the line of battle to the morning of the 17th October, 
and it is now necessary to go back some twenty hours to the 
moment at which the Russian commander-in-chief decided to 
The Japanese postpone his intended counter-attack against the 
Second Army. villages on the Sha Ho and to concentrate his 
Operations of —_— efforts upon the assault which had been brought to 
the 3rd Division... successful a conclusion. Beginning at daylight 
on the 16th, the artillery of the Xth Corps kept up a steady 
bombardment in hourly expectation that the infantry advance 
would begin, but at 11.15 am. an order was received for the 
Western Force to confine its efforts to strengthening its own 
positions. Similarly, the commander of the Japanese 3rd Division 
contented himself for the most part with replying to the fire of the 
Russian guns. So long as the enemy remained in the northern 
part of Sha-ho-pu the Japanese position on the southern bank 
could not be considered satisfactory. Various attempts to drive 
out the 36th (Orel) Regiment by direct frontal attack had failed, 


* These figures include the 18th Regiment. 
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and General Oku decided to try the effect of a turning movement 
against the Russian left, in which the 18th Regiment was to be 
assisted by the Yamada Detachment. As already related, this 
operation at first met with some success* and Colonel Shitkovski 
was compelled to evacuate Shan-kan-tzu, which was then occupied 
by the Japanese. There, however, the advance was checked. 
General Gershelmann sent two battalions of the 34th (Syev) Regi- 
ment from his reserve to his left flank, and when General Putilov’s 
brigade appeared near Wu-chia-tun the 1st and 3rd Battalions of 
the Japanese 18th Regiment retired. The 2nd Battalion was less 
fortunate, for it was protecting some of General Yamada’s guns 
and until they moved off the infantry could not begin to 
retreat. The heavy rain had converted the tracks into little 
better than watercourses, and before the guns were away the 
infantry were caught by the Russians, with the result that the 
commanding officer and two hundred and fifty men were killed or 
wounded. 

So soon as it had become probable that the 18th Regiment 
would have to retreat, the 34th Regiment had been moved east- 
ward until it was in touch with the 5th Division which had been 
brought up nearer the front.t Had the Yamada Detachment been 
able to withdraw without becoming engaged, as had been intended, 
this precaution would doubtless have provided all the support that - 
was necessary, but the news of its sudden overthrow put so serious 
a complexion upon the situation that the 38th Regiment from the 
Second Army reserve was placed at the disposal of the 3rd 
Division, and General Oku sent word to the commander of the 
5th Division that should the circumstances demand he would not 
hesitate to make use of the division on his own responsibility. 
This necessity did not arise. The 1st and 3rd Battalions of the 
18th Regiment made their way back in safety, and the luckless 
2nd Battalion was rallied near Ku-chia-tzu. Two companies of 
the 38th Regiment came up on the left of the 18th Regiment, the 
line of battle of the 3rd Division was restored, and as the Russians 
did not follow up their success all danger of a general retirement 
was averted. 

Further to the westward, the postponement of the general 
attack by the Russian Western Force deprived the operations of 
the XVIIth Corps and of the Japanese 6th Division of any 


* See p. 469. 
+ Towards Ku-chia-tzu. 
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real interest. At first the Russian guns* merely shelled Lin- 
sheng-pu, La-mu-tun, and Sha-ho station, and later in the day one 
battery moved to a flank position, whence it was better able to 

assist the escape of a number of men who had 
The been holding out in the outskirts of the first- 
XVIIth Corps. named village since the counter-attacks of the 

previous night. This movement seems to have 
been accompanied by an infantry demonstration, for the Japanese 
claim to have repelled another counter-attack ; but as there is no 
mention in the Russian accounts of anything beyond the artillery 
actions it is impossible to say exactly what happened. In any 
case the incident was without effect upon the general course of 
events, and before nightfall the commander of the Japanese 
6th Division was able to reorganize his troops into two wings 
and a reserve, very much in the formation with which they 
had begun the battle. The captured field gun battery then 
left his command and returned to the reserve of the Second 
Army. 

Although the 6th Siberian Corps and General Dembovski’s 
force had both by now been placed under the direct command 
of General Bilderling, the co-operation of the various com- 
manders still left much to be desired. To simplify the control, 
Operations on the General Dembovski had been put under the com- 
Western Flank. mander of the 6th Siberian Corps, who on the 
ee ee night of the 15th was ordered to assist the Xth 
Dembovski. and XVIIth Corps in their intended attack by 
The Japanese again striking at the Japanese left flank. The 
4th Division. objective of the blow was to be the village of 
Chung-lu-yen-tai, and to reach it the 6th Siberian Corps was to 
come down from the north and north-west, while General 
Dembovski was to move due east from Fu-chia-chuang-tzu. 

With the first sign of daylight the Russian artillery opened fire, 
and since no intimation that the offensive movement had been 
suspended reached General Sobolev the infantry attack was 
prepared. Asa first step, a column was directed against Wu-chang- 
ying, which was to be made the starting point for the next stage 
of the operations. Soon after moving off this column got into 
touch with the left battalion of General Dembovski’s force, which 


* Four batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigade were to the east of 
Han-chia-pu ; three more of the same brigade were east of Ssu-fan-tai; the 
3rd Artillery Brigade was on a position in rear. 
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had been directed against Wan-chia-yuan-tzu. After their bitter 
lessons in the earlier stages of the battle, the Russians seem to 
have advanced with the utmost caution, and it was not until the 
afternoon that they entered Wu-chang-ying.* At that point the 
advance was stopped, as General Sobolev had at last heard of the 
change in the commander-in-chief’s plans. Meanwhile General 
Dembovski had spent some hours endeavouring to capture 
Wan-chia-yuan-tzu. The advanced guard set out at 10 am., but 
much difficulty was experienced owing to the absence of reliable 
maps, and the march was made on a compass bearing. San- 
chia-tzu was occupied without much trouble, and a halt was made 
for the main body. At two o’clock the advanced guard again 
pushed forward, and was immediately met by a hot fire from three 
lines of trenches dispersed between San-chia-tzu and Wan-chia- 
yuan-tzu. The trenches, however, were quickly gained, and the 
Japanese were driven back to the latter village. Then, however, the 
Russians were stopped by a ring of stout clay walls, against which 
even their artillery was powerless. At 4 p.m. an order was 
received to suspend the advance, and General Dembovski withdrew 
his force. In this spirited little action were engaged some of the 
unitst which had contributed to the recent failure of General 
Orlov’s force on the 2nd September, and their behaviour on the 
16th October showed what a few weeks’ experience of cam- 
paigning and familiarity with the conditions can do for even 
second line troops. While the Russians were withdrawing to 
Hain-tai-tzu the Japanese, according to some accounts, seized a 
favourable opportunity, dashed out from the walls behind 
which they had sheltered all day, and delivered a successful 
counter-stroke in which they inflicted very heavy loss upon the 
Russian right flank, while they themselves escaped almost 
unscathed.$ 

Both the 4th and 6th Cavalry Regiments, as well as the whole 
of the Japanese 1st Cavalry Brigade, part of which reoccupied Li-ta- 
jen-tun about 8 am., were sufticiently fortunate to escape with 


* Some accounts state that the opposition encountered was negligible. 
The Russian Oficial History states that the village was captured “‘after a 
terrible conflict.” 

+ The 215th (Buzuluk) and 216th (Insar) Regiments. 

} The Japanese accounts, referring to both General Dembovski’s 
force and the 6th Siberian Corps, say that the Russians left 500 dead 
on the ground. (General Dembovski reported his loss as 39 killed, 1,060 
wounded. The Aussian Oficial History makes no mention of this counter- 
attack. 
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extremely few casualties on this day, and it is remarkable that the 
force to which was entrusted the responsible duty of protecting 
the Japanese left wing—for the duties of the 
Operationsonthe cavalry from beginning to end were merely pro- 
oe Flank.  tective—went through one of the greatest battles 
e Japanese lst 
Cavalry Brigade. in history with a loss of three Killed and seven- 
teen wounded.* This fact is no measure of 
the importance of General Akiyama’s task, but it affords valu- 
able evidence as to the activity of the enemy by whom he was 
opposed. 

The storming of Putilov Hill marks the real termination of a 
week of continuous fighting: a fitting end to a great struggle. 
Although throughout the 16th October the noise of battle had 
rolled along the whole front of some forty miles, a decisive result 

had been obtained only at a hitherto unknown 
Summary of hillock, whose new name, however, is destined to 
the 16th October. perpetuate the bravery of the 2nd Brigade of the 

5th East Siberian Rifle Division. 1t does not 
detract from the gallantry of these Russian troops if it is pointed 
out that the occupation of the hill by the Yamada Detachment 
at the then existing stage of affairs was practically equivalent 
to an invitation for a local Japanese defeat. The ground, which 
included Putilov and One Tree Hills, projected as a sharp 
salient from the Japanese line of battle, while the existence 
of the River Sha, fordable as it was, lent no immunity from 
assault, 

The attraction which elevations, however insignificant, un- 
doubtedly exert had already been exemplified at Manju Yaina. 
Putilov and One Tree Hills showed that great efforts are 
willingly made for their possession, and, farther to the east, 
Pagoda Hill was later on to afford the Japanese an opportunity 
of wresting from the Russians some equivalent for these twin 
hillocks near Sha-ho-pu. 

The ease with which the two cavalry brigades of the Japanese 
performed their protective duties on the flanks of Marshal Oyama’s 
armies is little short of extraordinary. Notoriously the least 
efficient arm of the Japanese, largely outnumbered, and opposed 
by horsemen whose reputation for dash had before the war 

* See Appendix 15. One account says, however, that the 9th and 11th 


Cavalry Regiments had 33 casualties on the 15th. In any case the numbers 
are quite insignificant. 
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been almost a tradition, the Japanese cavalry had apparently 
a difficult task to perform. What it had to do it did excellently, 
but that it should have effected so much with so little loss cannot 
but be held to reflect on the performance of the mounted forces 
opposed to it. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Tue BATTLE oF THE SHA Ho—continued—Tue Last Days OF 
THE STRUGGLE—GENERAL KUROPATKIN GIVES UP ALL IDEA 
OF A GENERAL COUNTER-STROKE—THE JAPANESE EVACUATE 
SHA-HO-PU AND RETAKK Pacopa Hit—BotTu ARMIES TAKE 
UP WINTER QUARTERS. 
(Plan 38.) 


On Monday the 17th October Marshal Oyama had on the whole 
no cause to be dissatisfied with the result of the operations of the 
past fortnight. He had not, it is true, succeeded in the tactical 
task which he had set himself, namely, to drive the bulk of the 
Russian force north-eastwards and thus to cut it off from 
Mukden and Tieh-ling ; but he had compelled his 
The situation on antagonist to abandon the offensive; and the 
the morning of . 5 : 
the 17th October, 8ttategic prize for which General Kuropatkin had 
striven—the relief of pressure on Port Arthur— 
was further from his grasp than before. At this juncture the 
Japanese commander-in-chief rightly considered that he could 
give his soldiers a much needed rest, for it was plain that the 
Russians were incapable of another offensive effort; but some 
days passed before the sound of rifle and artillery ceased to be 
heard on the banks of the Sha Ho, and the positions held by 
the hostile armies underwent certain modifications. The 
Russian commander-in-chief, however, still held to the idea 
that he could achieve some good result by another attack. 
Since the Japanese were showing no signs of activity he con- 
sidered it safe to leave the protection of the eastern flank of 
the army to the 3rd Siberian Corps and the cavalry, and to. 
collect a body of twelve or fifteen battalions from the remainder 
of the Eastern Force as a reserve in readiness for a general 
movement. 
When these dispositions were complete the 3rd Siberian Corps 
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Jay in two lines north of the head-waters of the River Sha.* A 
composite force of about thirteen battalions} carried on the line 
westward as far as the village of Hsiao-yang-tun, and a division of 
the 1st Siberian Corps was in reserve.t In advance of the main line 
of the Eastern Force six companies with three scout detachments 
and two machine guns held Pagoda Hill, whence they had a 
commanding view over the bivouacs of the Japanese First Army. 
On the right of the Eastern Force three regiments of the 4th 
Siberian Corps, and one from the Ist Corps,§ and General 
Mishchenko’s Cavalry Brigade were on the hills near Erh-tao-kou. 
A great part of the reserve which General Kuropatkin had 
assembled during the previous day had been detailed for the 
garrison of Putilov and One Tree Hills, but nine regiments 
remained under his own hand} The specially organized force 
for the defence of the captured heights was under General 
Gerngross and consisted of twenty-four battalions. 

For some reason no intimation of the success of General 
Putilov’s attack reached the Xth Corps until daylight on the 17th 
when it was seen that the two hills, so lately in Japanese hands, 
were again occupied by Russian troops. Cheered by this welcome 
sight Colonel Volchanovski led the 1st Brigade of 


Attack é 

Sha-ho-pe by the 9th Division and two battalions of the 121st 
the Russians (Penza) Regiment across the river.** Part of 
again begun. General Putilov’s brigade, flushed with victory, was 


The: Tth October: already moving down the southern slopes of 


Putilov Hill, and the two forces advanced together against the 
tight of the Japanese 3rd Division. The Japanese had been 


* The 6th East Siberian Rifle Division was near the Kao-tai Ling, and 
the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Division had its left on the heights north of 
the Wang-fu Ling and its right overlooking the village of Tung-kou. 

+ The 6th (Yeniseisk) and 7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments, 
the 17th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, one battalion of the 2nd (Chita) 
Siberian Infantry Regiment and part of the 18th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment. 

} The 1st East Siberian Rifle Division. 

§ The 5th (Irkutsk), 8th (Tomsk), and 12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry 
Regiments from the 4th Siberian Corps. The 146th (Tsaritsin) Regiment from 
the Ist Corps. 

|| The 87th (Neishlot), 145th (Novocherkask), 147th (Samara), and 
148th (Caspian) at Huang-shan ; the 9th (Tobolsk), 10th (Omsk), and 11th 
(Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiments, and the 34th and 35th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments at Tu-shan-tun and Lo-hsiu-sai-tun. 

T The 19th, 20th, 33rd and 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, the 86th 
(Wilmanstrand), 88th (Petrov) and 213th (Orovai) Regiments, 

** Part of the left wing of the Xth Corps. 
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granted some hours in which to recover from their reverse of the 
previous night, but everything seemed favourable for a Russian 
offensive movement as had been contemplated twenty-four 

- hours previously. And in momentary expectation of some definite 
instructions from the commander-in-chief General Sluchevski, the 
commander of the corps, had made every arrangement for another 
attack upon Sha-ho-pu. The 1st Division of the 9th Artillery 
Brigade came into action east of Pao-chia-a-tzu, two battalions of 
the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment were sent to support the troops south 
of the river, and the reserves were brought nearer to the front line. 
The actual assault was entrusted to the 36th (Orel) Regiment. 

At 9.30 a.m., when the attack was about to begin, an order 
from the commander-in-chief which had been sent off at 
11.40 p.m. on the 16th—nearly ten hours earlier—reached General 
Sluchevski through the commander of the Western Force. It 
contained General Kuropatkin’s instructions for the 17th. 
General Dembovski’s force, the 6th Siberian Corps, and the 
XVIIth Corps were to hold their ground, the Xth Corps was to 
occupy Sha-ho-pu, while the Ist Corps was to attack the same 
village and the Hou-tai hillock from the east. For the prepara- 
tion of the attack the 4th Siberian Corps was to hand over two 
mortar batteries to the Xth Corps, one to the XVIIth Corps, and 
two to the 6th Siberian Corps; the Ist Corps batteries were 
to come into action with common shell. This reference to the 
artillery preparation seems to have been taken by General 
Sluchevski as a reason for delay; and since the mortar batteries 
from the 4th Siberian Corps did not reach him until the evening 
the attack was postponed for another day, and the operations 
were confined to a bombardment, To this the Japanese replied 
with high-explosive shell. 

Meanwhile the troops which had recrossed the river had 
become involved in a sharp fight with the Japanese 3rd Division. 
At first they had gained some advantage and had captured a few 
prisoners ; then when expecting some support from the remainder 
of the corps they found themselves deserted. So far as is known 
there is no full account of this action,* but as the Japanese 
6th Regiment lost thirty killed and a hundred and eighty-nine 
wounded the fighting must have been severe. No report of the 


* The best account of the operations of the Xth Corps on this day is in 
Freiherr von Tettau’s Lighteen Months with the Russian Army in Manchuria, 
Vol. I, p. 156 et seg. 
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difficulty in which his left wing was entangled reached General 
Sluchevski, and he sent no relief to it. In the afternoon an order 
came from General Kuropatkin to withdraw all the troops 
of the Xth Corps which were south of the river, so that the field 
of fire should be perfectly free for the batteries of the Ist Corps 
which had been got into position near Shan-kan-tzu and Putilov 
Hill. As usual, the movement could not be begun until after 
dark, but the Russians do not seem to have had any difficulty in 
getting away, and long before morning the whole of General 
Sluchevski’s corps, except a few men in the southern part of 
Shan-kan-tzu, was again north of the river. Rain fell in torrents, 
and when morning dawned on the 18th the Xth Corps was still 
awaiting the oft-deferred order to attack, in anticipation of which 
the reserves had passed the night under arms.* Of the mortar 
batteries which were to have prepared the way, one had missed its 
road in the darkness and at daylight found itself within seven 
hundred yards of the Japanese trenches near Sha-ho-pu. So 
sodden was the ground that the guns could not be moved, and 
the battery was overwhelmed by rifle fire without being able to 
fire a shot in reply. 

In consequence of this mishap the attack upon Sha-ho-pu was 
postponed once more; the reserves were marched back to their 
bivouacs; and the bombardment was begun afresh. Soon after- 
wards an order from the commander-in-chief fixed the hour of the 

assault at 3 p.m.; but when General Sluchevski 


The attack on —_—insisted that without a thorough rest his exhausted 
Sha-ho-pu aban- 


doned. The men were quite unfit to carry out an attack with 
Russian plan for any prospect of success General Kuropatkin 
the counter- at length gave way, and consented to grant his 


ffensive finall. P 
dropped. mee troops some days of repose before again under- 


The 18th October, taking any offensive movement. At the same time 

he abandoned the attack by the XViIth Corps 
upon Lin-sheng-pu, which had been bomvaraed for some hours 
almost without result by the 1st East Siberian Mortar Battery. 
This decision was greeted with something approaching acclama- 
tion; and with it the battle, which had lasted for twelve days 
and raged for more than a week over a front of nearly forty miles, 
finally ceased. 


* Some Russian accounts state that during the night the Japanese made 
several unsuccessful attempts to recover One Tree and Putilov Hills. 
Japanese accounts make no mention of any such effort. 
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During the 18th the 6th Siberian Corps disengaged itself from 
the enemy and took post on the right of the XVIIth Corps 
between Kuan-lin-pu and Ssu-fan-tai, with General Dembovski’s 
forco to the north-west near Hsiao-su-chia-pu ; Generals V. Grekov 
eRe anit to tie and Kossakovski were still further to the west. 
86th October. From about midday the whole Russian army was 

engaged in strengthening positions. Though by 
this time the battle had already come to an end, it is necessary to 
carry the account of it up to the close of the month in order 
to include the action which took place on the 27th October 
and was an immediate consequence of the main battle. To 
the east of the 6th Siberian Corps, whose position has already 
been given, the XVIIth and the Xth Corps carried on the line 
practically due east until they came into touch with the right 
of General Gerngross’s detachment on Putilov and One Tree Hills. 
On the night of the 19th-20th the Japanese, not wishing to hold a 
salient point in close proximity to the enemy, had evacuated 
Sha-ho-pu, which was then occupied by the Orel Regiment. The 
main body of the Ist Corps and the 34th and 35th Regiments of the 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division* now formed the General Reserve 
of the army ; but the regiments of the former force were consider- 
ably scattered. The 4th Siberian Corps had been rejoined by the 
9th (Tobolsk), and 10th (Omsk), Siberian Infantry Regiments, and 
was on the Erh-tao-kou hills, covered by General Mishchenko’s 
cavalry and the 4th East Siberian Rifle Regiment at Feng-chi-pu. 
The right of the Eastern Force was extended until it rested upon 
the village of Liu-chien-hu-tun; and on the 24th October the 
1st East Siberian Rifle Division was brought westward, by General 
Kuropatkin’s orders, to Tu-shan-tun, where it arrived on the 26th. 
As the 9th East Siberian Division was still at Lo-hsiu-sai-tun, 
the 1st Siberian Corps was then complete except for the two 
regiments with General Gerngross The 3rd Siberian Corps 
began the construction of a fortified position from Pien-niu-lu-pu 
to the Kao-tai Ling, its left flank being protected by General 
Samsonov’s cavalry. Still farther to the eastward General 
Rennenkampf took post at Ching-ho-chengt and near San-lung-yu,t 
while Colonel Madritov was moved out to his old position on the 
extreme left of the whole army. Army head-quarters remained 

* From the 1st Siberian Corps. 


+ The 33rd and 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiments. See p. 481. 
} Strategical Map 5. 
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at Huang-shan, and there, in front of the commander-in-chief’s 

house—objects of intense interest to the Russian soldiers who daily 

crowded round them—were drawn up the Japanese guns captured 
at Putilov Hill. 

On the 25th October a change of great importance took place 

in the command of the Russian forces in the 

General Kuro- theatre of war. In a dispatch of that date 


Laie oon from the Emperor, General Kuropatkin was in- 
eaea The formed that he had been appointed supreme 
25th October. commander of all the forces in the Far East. 


Henceforward he was to be free of the control of 
the Viceroy. 

Until the 27th, the Russians continued to hold Pagoda Hill. 
But General Kuroki had decided some days previously that he 
could no longer allow his movements to be overlooked and his 
camps to be commanded by this detached post; and during 

the night of the 26th twenty-eight guns were 


Pagoda Hill got into positions whence they could bring a 
ius iA converging fire upon the Russian trenches from 
First Army. south-east, south, and south-west. Colonel 


The 27th October. Lipovetz Popovich, who, with six companies of 

the 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment and some 
scout detachments, was responsible for the defence of this isolated 
post, had repeatedly represented the impossibility of holding it 
with the force at his disposal, and had asked that at least one 
battery might be given to hin, since without guns he would be so 
completely at the mercy of the Japanese artillery that an infantry 
attack would hardly be necessary. No notice seems to have been 
taken of the views he expressed, and on the morning of the 27th 
he had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing them confirmed 
almost literally. The Japancse guns began a deliberate bombard- 
ment which, being undisturbed, was very accurate. For nearly 
five hours not a single infantryman showed himself. At 1 p.m, 
when the trenches were already almost untenable, the 29th Kobi 
and Ist Guard Kobi Regiments began to move forward and the 
defenders, stoutly contesting every foot of ground, were driven 
steadily back towards the temple with which the hill is crowned. 
By 3.30 p.m., almost every man on the Russian side had been 
engaged. For another hour the unequal strugele continued, until 
at 4.30 p.m. Colonel Lipovetz Popovich gave orders for the sur- 
vivors of his force to retreat to a wood at the foot of the nill, 
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whence they eventually fell back upon the main position. The 
Russian losses were eleven officers, out af thirteen, killed gr 
wounded, fifty-six men killed, and three hundred and sixty-six 
wounded—a very large proportion of the total force engaged. 
The Japanese had four officers killed and seven wounded, fifty-two 
men killed and a hundred and twenty-seven wounded.* Two 
machine guns, one of which had been smashed by a shell, and a 
hundred and fifty-seven rifles went to swell the immense quan- 
tities of material which they had already captured. 

This action was really the last flicker in the battle and the 
only occurrence of any tactical importance for many weeks. The 
line held by the Japanese armies now ran from east to west as 
follows :— 

First Army.—From a hill east of Shang-shih-chiao-tzu— 
Hsia-ping-tai-tzu—Pagoda Hill—Ta-ying-shou-tun. 

Fourth Army.—From the left of the First Army—Chang-ling- 

- tzau—Ku-chia-tzu. 

Second Army.—From the left of the Fourth Army—Kan-chia- 
la-tzu — La-mu-tun— Lin-sheng-pu — Chang-liang-pu— 
Wan-chia-yuan-tzu. 

1st Cavalry Brigade.—Ta-ping-chuang—Li-ta-jen-tun—Shen- 
tan-pu—Hei-kou-tai—Niu-chuf—Ma-ma-chieh.t 

Mayshal Oyama’s head-quarters were at Yen-tai, where also 
the 8th Division and a Kobi brigade of six battalions had been 
assembled by the 30th October. Thence one Kobi battalion was 
sent to Hsiao-pei-hot on the Tai-tzu Ho, and the divisional 
cavalry, which was of no service at head-quarters, was, with the 
exception of a small detachment, added to the Ist Cavalry 
Brigade. 

General Kuropatkin now found that his army was in no condi- 
tion to initiate further operations, and that he would be obliged to 
grant his enemy leisure to refill his ranks and to replenish his stores. 
The impossibility of making another great effort was apparent to 
every one, and the commander-in-chief resigned himself to the idea 
of a period of inactivity while awaiting further reinforcements from 
Europe. Similarly, the Japanese were quite prepared to suspend 
hostilities for a time. They had found that, although they could 
win battles, their numbers were not sufficient to enable them to 
achieve decigive victory ; and so long as their enemy made no move 


* These losses are not included in Appendix 15. 
4 Strategical Map 5. 
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they were content to cover Port Arthur and to await its fall and 
the release of General Nogi’s army. In this spirit the rival armies 
went into winter quarters, and began tq prepare the lines on the 
Sha Ho which they were to occupy with but little variation until 
the end of February 1905. For four months, broken only by 
General Mishchenko’s raid in January 1905, and the battle of 
Hei-kou-tai towards the end of that month, the two armies were 
to face one another from positions which were separated at the 
most by four miles and at the nearest points by no more than three 
hundred yards. 

The results of the battle which produced the strange spectacle 
of two great hostile forces separated by no great natural obstacles 
and with outposts in places less than a hundred yards apart, yet 
unable to make another effort, are difficult to estimate. In men 

and material the Russian losses had been vastly 
Summary. greater than those of the Japanese. In reports 

which were received in Tokio on the 22nd and 23rd 
October 1904, Marshal Oyama states that he had captured 45 
guns, 27 ammunition wagons, 5,474 rifles, 78,000 rounds of rifle 
ammunition and 6,920 rounds of artillery ammunition, in addition 
to tents, clothing and supplies. More than seven hundred prisoners 
had been taken, and the Russian losses in killed, wounded and 
missing amounted to 1,088 officers and 40,263 men.* 

Against these figures the Japanese casualties were 3,951 killed 
and 16,394 wounded,t while in matériel their only important loss 
was fourteen guns taken by the Russians on Putilov Hill. 

A critical and fuller survey of the battle is reserved for the 
next chapter; but it may be stated here that, although neither 
commander had succeeded in achieving the tactical object. which 
he set before himself at the outset, the Russians had failed 
completely, while the Japanese had been merely forced to content 
themselves with something less than that for which they had 
at one time hoped. At the beginning of October General 
Kuropatkin’s immediate intention, as stated in his orders of the 
28th September, was to drive back the Japanese and gain 
possession of the right bank of the Tai-tzu. This attempt had 
collapsed, and the only consolation for the Russians was that at 
the end of the operations their left corps had been pushed twenty 
miles south of Fu-shun, where it was in a position to protect 


* For detail see Appendix 16, 
+ For detail see Appendix 15. 
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their left flank against a turning movement directed upon Tieh- 
ling. 

Like his rival, Marshal Oyama had failed to carry out his 
intention as expressed in his orders of the 10th October. The 
Second Army had been compelled to stop short of the Sha-ho-pu— 
Kuan-lin-pu line which had been its allotted goal, no portion 
of the Russian army had been driven away from its communications 
with the north, and the turning movement against the Russian 
‘right also had failed. But the Russian offensive had been 
completely checked. 

The blow to Russian prestige had also been severe. Indeed, 
the moral effect of the defeat was so great that at least one 
foreign witness, well qualified to speak, considered that in the 
battle of the Sha Ho the Russians suffered the heaviest reverse 
of the campaign. 


* Freiherr von Tettau, Zighteen Months with the Russian Army in 
Manchuria, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


CoMMENTS ON THE BATTLE OF THE SHA Ho. 


TuE battle just described presents an interesting contrast to 
that of Liao-yang. At the latter the Japanese had assumed the 
offensive as the culmination of a strategical plan slowly worked 
out through six months of warfare. At the Sha Ho the initiative 
lay with their opponents, whose attack was a far less premeditated 
effort resolved upon whilst the troops were recovering from the 
effects of a recent reverse. The advance on the 5th October was 
at once the greatest offensive effort made by the Russians during 
the war and their first endeavour to deal actively with the situation 
on a grand scale, and accordingly, a reference to the true strategic 
value of the battle is advisable before its tactical conduct is 
reviewed. 

Towards the end of September, in spite of the fact that 
General Kuropatkin’s army was recovering from its recent defeat 
and had been largely reinforced, there was but little prospect of the 
Russians achieving a success of such magnitude as might end 
the war. The struggle at Liao-yang, however indecisive it had 
been, had thrown a searching light on some points up till then 
obscure, and had placed in relief the relative fighting powers of 
the rival forces. Although in valour each side had proved itself 
the equal of the other, it had been made clear that in initiative, 
offensive spirit and enthusiasm—in fact in most of the moral factors 
conducing to victory—the Japanese had an unquestionable advan- 
tage over their opponents. And when they displayed in addition 
a marked superiority in training General Kuropatkin might not 
unreasonably have come to the conclusion that Marshal Oyama was 
wielding a more serviceable weapon than that with which he 
himself was armed, and that, while another battle might, if the 
superiority in leadership and training of the Japanese could be 
counterbalanced by numbers, be fairly expected to stem the tide 
of their success, yet, to ensure a Russian victory such as would 
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decide the campaign would demand a numerical preponderance 
far greater than he actually possessed. Such a conclusion 
would in the circumstances have been justifiable. Had, therefore, 
the Russian commander-in-chief been free, and had the final issue 
of the war been dependent solely upon the operations of the land 
forces, he would have been well advised if possible to defer the 
next trial of strength until his numbers afforded a reasonable 
probability of inflicting a crushing defeat which would be final. 

But the struggle was not limited to land operations alone. 
The paramount strategic factor at this time was sea command. 
Upon the control of local waters depended the whole plan of 
campaign of Japan—indeed the very existence of her grmies. She 
still held this control, but her position in this respect was by no 
means assured. She had gained no decisive naval victory, and 
all hope of ultimately winning the command of the sea had not 
yet been given up by Russia, in spite of the failure and inactivity 
of the Port Arthur division of the Pacific Fleet. Indeed, so far 
from acquiescing in the existing situation, Russia was at this 
moment making strenuous preparation to reassert her sea power, 
and was about to reinforce her Pacific Fleet with a fresh squadron 
from the Baltic. For this reinforcement to have any real hope 
of sccuring the end in view it was essential that Port Arthur 
should not fall. It is true that the port would probably not be 
used as a base fur the Baltic Fleet, but the squadron it was 
sheltering was still a formidable unit which, if preserved, might 
be of immense value. There were five first-class battleships in 
harbour or, as far as was known, a number equal to the whole 
total of such vessels in the Japanese navy.* But, though by now 
comparatively safe from attack by water, these ships were subject 
to a daily increasing peril from land, for, thanks to the contracted 
enceinte of Port Arthur, they were liable to destruction by long 
range artillery fire before the fortress itself or even its permanent 
defencesshould be captured. The only possible relief from this danger 
tothe navy was that to be derived from the action of the army. 

Tt thus appears that the strategic duty of General Kuropatkin 
at the beginning of October, even if he considered as hopeless 
the chance of gaining a victory so decisive that the enemy would be 
forced definitely to raise the siege of Port Arthur, was to have 


. * Asa matter of fact, owing to the loss of the Yashima the Japanese 
now possessed only four first-class battleships; but this loss had been 
concealed. 
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applied such pressure to the First, Second and Fourth Armies in 
front of him ag would to some extent reduca that being applied 
by the Third Army to the fortress. The task demanded of him was 
not impossible, for to attain this object it was by no means neces- 
sary to inflict an overwhelming defeat upon Marshal Oyama. Ifthe 
Japanese could have been driven back a few miles the moral 
effect upon them might have been serious. The reverse implied 
by the necessity for such retirement occurring so soon after the 
failure of the first assault on Port Arthur, coupled with the 
comparatively barren results attained at Liao-yang, might have 
caused Japan to moderate somewhat her policy of the double 
objective and to strengthen her field armies at the expense of that 
employed in siege operations, thus mitigating the real danger to 
the Russians—that threatening the blockaded ships. The course 
adopted by the Russians at this time, therefore, to assume the 
offensive, was correct. But it is certain that, if ever there was 
an occasion upon which action once begun should have been 
prosecuted with the most relentless determination, this was 
one. It was a case where a partial success, or even a tacti- 
cally indecisive but prolonged effort, might have been produc- 
tive of results justifying great risks and heavy sacrifices. The 
situation demanded the same tenacity of purpose from the Russians 
as was to be shown later by the Japanese in their efforts, with 
8 somewhat similar motive, to gain possession of 203 Metre Hill. 
The battle of the Sha Ho, however, is mainly remarkable for the 
half-hearted assumption and early surrender of the initiative by 
the attacking side. 

To turn to the actual conduct of the battle. Presumably 
General Kuropatkin did not consider that he was strong enough to 
advance against the Japanese along the whole front and to attempt 
to overlap both flanks, and the alternatives then open to him were 
either to make a penetrating attack near the centre or to deliver a 
blow against one flank. Since a movement against the Japanese 
centre did not promise any great chance of success, his best course 
was to strike at one flank so as to threaten their communications. 
In selecting his enemy’s right as his objective, however, he 
appears for two reasons to have made a wrong choice. In the 
first place, his main movement had to be carried out across difficult 
ground which, apart from the facts that it gave the Russians little 
chance of taking full advantage of their vast superiority in cavalry, 
that the Russians were admittedly inferior to their enemy in hill 
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warfare, and that they were much worse off in mountain artillery, 
was inherently better suited to defensive action of a retarding 
nature than it was to an active operation. The nature of their main 
attack, also, laid the Russians open to a counter-stroke in the west, 
where the flat and comparatively easy country offered the Japanese 
facilities for forcing an early decision—in a direction, too, in which 
success would imperil the only line of communications of the 
Russians. In other words one result of the grand tactics 
adopted by General Kuropatkin was that in point of time a 
Japanese counter might be more immediately dangerous to 
the Russians than his original attack was to the Japanese. 
In the second place, the blow against Marshal Oyama’s right 
flank was not directed against the latter’s most important line of 
communication. The Pen-hsi-hu—Feng-huang-cheng—An-tung 
line, which was threatened, was not the main line: not even one 
army was wholly dependent on it, for the First Army was by now 
drawing part of its supplies from Liao-yang. The tendency of the 
blow, also, from east to west was to force the Japanese back on to 
their main communication—the railway, whereas a successful 
attack on their left might have cut them from it and from their 
auxiliary base of Newchuang, and have driven them into the 
mountainous country in the east. General Kuropatkin appears to 
have been influenced in his choice by a desire to drive the Japanese 
into the angle of country between the Tai-tzu and Hun Rivers, 
which was described as marshy. It may be that he was also 
influenced by the insignificance as an obstacle of the Tai-tzu near 
Pen-hsi-hu as compared with the lower waters of that river 
and the Hun Ho on his right. But whatever reasons influenced 
his choice, the operation that he undertook in attacking the 
Japanese right flank not only promised the lesser results in case of 
success; it was less likely to achieve success and was more 
dangerous in execution. 

That the Russian commander-in-chief was sensible of the 
first of these weak points in his plan of battle seems to be borne 
out by the compromise of attack and defence displayed both in 
the tenor of his orders for the employment of the Western Force 
and in the initial distribution of his strength. In regard to the 
orders, General Bilderling was instructed, while advancing to 
prepare a series of defensive positions astride the Mandarin Road 
and the railway, the 6th Siberian Corps and General Dembovski’s 
force being echeloned behind his right flank as a protective 
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measure. And though he was enjoined to operate in such a 
manner as to prevent Marshal Oyama from reinforcing the 
Japanese right in front of the Russian Eastern Force, he was also 
repeatedly warned to stand upon the defensive should the enemy 
in their turn attack. Thus, instead of the Russian Western Force 
co-operating with the main attack in the east by gripping the 
enemy vigorously elsewhere, it was to be employed semi- 
defensively from the outset, in a manner which would effectively 
prevent active co-operation. In regard to the initial disposition 
of force it appears—in spite of the commander-in-chief’s subsequent 
statement that he intended, in the case of a Japanese concentra- 
tion on the east, to attack their centre with his Western Force, the 
General Reserve and the 6th Siberian Corps—that it was really more 
owing to his own liability to counter-attack than with the object 
of dealing the enemy a timely and decisive blow that so large a 
proportion of the Russian total strength was kept in reserve. It 
is true that the restrictions under which General Kuropatkin 
was labouring as to the employment of the 6th Siberian Corps 
may have had something to do with the fact that that unit 
was withheld for so long as a so-called “ strategic reserve,” and 
that its position behind the Russian right flank was in fact 
well suited either to deal with a Japanese counter-offensive or, if 
things came to the worst, to safeguard retreat. There was no 
reason, however, for the retention in addition of so large a General 
Reserve—two whole corps—behind the centre. Indeed as early 
as the 7th October it was found necessary to send forward one of 
these corps—the 4th Siberian—from its position in rear in order 
to fill the large gap which then existed between the Western and 
Eastern Forces. It then really ceased to be in reserve. And the 
time necessary to carry out this movement was one of the reasons 
for the postponement of the attack to be carried out by the 
Eastern Force against the Passes on the 9th. Thus, almost before 
fighting began, the development of the main attack was made to 
depend on the movement of a portion of the General Reserve 
up into the front line. 

The allocation of such a large number of troops to the reserve 
behind the centre was as unsuitable as was the cautious attitude 
enjoined on the Western Force. The offensive enveloping battle, 
either of the nature intended by General Kuropatkin, against one 
flank, or against both flanks, demands the fullest possible develop- 
ment of force from the first against the objective selected. 
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Elsewhere the enemy must be held to his ground: and it is by 
vigorous attack alone that this can be done. When the assailant’s 
preponderance is sufficiently large he should aim at crushing 
opposition everywhere and always, and at so imposing his will 
upon his opponent that there shall be no danger of a counter-stroke. 
When he is not strong enough to effect this he may himself be 
thrown upon the defensive in some part of the field, and must be 
prepared for such an eventuality. But the defensive attitude 
should only be assumed when the enemy’s action compels it. In 
neither caso is there any object in retaining strong reserves, sincé 
the points at which the assault is to be driven home are fixed at 
the outset, dnd nothing is gained by delaying the crisis. At the 
Sha Ho a single corps should have been a sufficient reserve to 
meet any legitimate call upon thé commander-in-chief. 

And yet, great as was the strength of the Russian General 
Reserve, no attempt to enforce the crisis resulted from the 
commander-in-chief’s retention of 80 many troops under his own 
hand. On the contrary, from the time when the 4th Siberian 
Corps jas used to fill up the gap between the Eastern and 
Western Forces the General Reserve was continuously expended 
in reinforcing and feeding the front line. So much was this 
the case that by the evening of the 15th, when the Russians 
had been unmistakably thrown upon the defensive and were 
being hard pressed, and when General Kuropatkin was contem- 
plating a counter-stroke on a large scale, he was reduced to 
borrowing several battalions from General Stakelberg in order to 
build up a force with which to carry it out. This misuse of the 
reserves was part and parcel of the half-hearted tactics of the 
Russians and was largely due to the lack of perspective in which 
the commander-in-chief surveyed the battle and his attempted 
personal control of too great a part of the operations. 

The irresolution exhibited in the commander-in-chief’s 
original orders, which prevented him from throwing his whole 
strength into the offensive, was not slow in being reflected in 
the actual movements of the Russians. Thus, as early as the 
5th October General Dembovski’s force on the extreme right, 
instead of pressing on to Chang-tan as was the intention, was held 
back owing to news of Japanese strength on the west. By the 
evening of the 6th General Rennenkampf had reached the Tai-tzu, 
and General Samsonov was twelve miles north-west on the Sha Ho, 
so that the Japanese detachment at Pien-niu-lu-pu was practically 
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at the mercy of the Russians. And though General Kuropatkin 
was not aware of this, yet such a moment in the advance was, on 
general grounds, hardly a propitious moment for hesitation. Never- 
theless, on the 7th he acquiesced in the Eastern Force spending the 
day in resting and reconnaissance, and ordered the Western Force 
to halt, entrench and reconnoitre. As a result of the reconnaissance 
by the Eastern Force on this day its commander resolved to move 
into position for the attack on Pien-niu-lu-pu on the 8th and to 
assdult the Japanese position there at daylight on the 9th. On the 
8th this plan was approved by the commander-in-chief, and in order 
to prevent the Western Force becoming involved before the Eastern 
Force was completely ready he instructed General Bilderling not to 
move forward his advanced guards or main bodies on that day. 
Later in the day the attack on Pien-niu-lu-pu—which place had 
in fact already been occupied—was postponed by General 
Kuropatkin till the 10th, owing, as has been inentioned, to the 
delay in bringing up some of the reserves into the gap in the front 
line. The necessity for pressing on with the main attack was 
apparently not at this time uppermost in his mind, and in his 
dispatches to the commander of the Eastern Force on this day he 
forbade the issue by General Stakelberg, without reference to 
himself, of definite orders by which the Eastern Force would be 
committed, and in regard to the selection of the actual moment 
for its attack pointed out that valuable as was the time factor 
success was more important. On the whole it seems that General 
Kuropatkin could never have thought that he would be able to 
earry through his advance without calling a halt in order to 
perfect his arrangements. 

The original delay in the progress of the attack generally was 
doubtless caused by the supposed necessity for reconnoitring 
Pien-niu-lu-pu, notwithstanding the fact that the Russian patrols 
had been in frequent touch with the outposts of General Umezawa’s 
brigade which had held this position since the battle of Liao-yang. 
In reference to the Japanese strength in this direction, Russian 
head-quarters estimated on the 4th October that there were from 
sixteen to twenty-four battalions and from twelve to eighteen 
guns east of the Yen-tai mines. Thus the information on this point 
already at the disposal of the Russians cannot be considered as 
very inaccurate; and though it is obvious that their ignorance 
about the topography of this area entailed dangers, these were such 
as attend all operations in unmapped countries and should have been 
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foreseen. A few good officers moving with the cavalry, and the 
employment of sufficient advanced guards vigorously handled 
should have enabled enough to have been learned of the country 
for correct leading. A general lack of knowledge of the terrain 
might have been a good reason cither for not acting against the 
Japanese right flank, or for postponing such a movement. It was 
no excuse for delay in its execution. The operation should not 
have been initiated till everything was ready to carry it through, 
and once the infantry were across the Hun Ho nothing could 
justify such halts as were made. 

Stress has been laid on the dilatory nature of the Russian 
advance, because, though only an outward manifestation of the 
frame of mind in which the battle was faced by the commander-in- 
chief and consequently by some of those below him, it was 
one of the initial material causes of the Russian failure. It was 
responsible for the escape of the Umezawa Brigade on the 7th, 
and of Chiao-tou on the 10th, and by it General Kuroki was 
enabled to reinforce and save Pen-hsi-hu, and maintain his hold 
on the Passes, the area round which represented the high-water 
mark of the Russian advance on the east. It also illustrates the 
difficulties which are inseparable from an attempt to fight a 
simultaneous frontal and enveloping action from a front parallel 
to the line to be attacked. A comparison between the Russian 
effort at the Sha Ho and that of the Japanese at Te-li-ssu, where 
General Oku had a similar object in view, namely, to strike his 
enemy in front and flank simultaneously, is interesting. On the 
13th June, he, like General Kuropatkin in October, was disposed 
on a front approximately parallel to that of his enemy; on the 
14th he dispatched his left division towards Fu-chou; on the 15th 
a portion of this division turned north-eastward and fell upon 
General Stakelberg’s right. Though such a maneuvre is not easy 
to carry out with a really large force and may, against a strong 
and enterprising enemy, prove highly dangerous, yet where 
comparatively small bodies are concerned General Oku may in 
future have many imitators. Liao-yang is another example of 
successful enveloping action, though not quite a parallel case, 
because the convergent lines of advance employed by Marshal 
Oyama were not open to General Kuropatkin at the Sha Ho. But 
in one way the Japanese procedure both at Liao-yang and 
Te-li-ssu furnishes a useful contrast to that of the Russians in 
October. In the two former battles the commander of the force 
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on the defensive was to some extent deceived as to where the blow 
was to fall and was defeated. At the Sha Ho, though the battle 
was practically forced on the Japanese, the Russian commander- 
in-chief employed no such subtle means. Whatever precautions 
to maintain secrecy had previously been observed must have 
been discounted by the publication of the proclamation ou the 
2nd October. The attack was unexpected; but the Japanese 
were not surprised, and the leisurely Russian advance gave time for 
their isolated detachment on the right flank to be withdrawn. Their 
policy in not massing their reserves on their threatened flank was 
deliberate and due to their plan of battle. 

Great difficulties arose from General Kuropatkin’s lack of 
system in controlling operations. No definite plan was followed, 
and therefore, in order to ensure even a certain amount of 
co-operation and synchronization of the movements of the widely 
separated fractions of the army, most of the action emanated from, or 
had to be approved by, the commander-in-chief. When the front 
of a battle extends across forty or fifty miles of country it is 
manifestly impossible for one man to control closely every portion 
of it, quite apart from the paralysing effect upon the initiative of 
subordinates that a too frequent reference to head-quarters must 
produce. Even in favourable cases—when the machinery for 
carrying out such a system is of the best—the delays inseparable 
from it must militate against success. But when, as was the case 
with the Russians, the staff organization and the communication 
arrangements are bad, incoherency in the movements of the 
different forces and a lack of mutual and timely support are bound 
to result. In point of fact, as the operations were carried out, the 
commander-in-chief seems to have tried to control the actions of 
some nine bodies of troops himself, exclusive of occasional direct 
orders to subordinate commanders. Owing partly to this and 
partly to the inefficiency of the communications much valuable 
time was lost, while occasionally local conditions changed before 
the assent of head-quarters to proposals could be obtained. One 
example of confusion caused by the slow transmission of informa- 
tion occurred on the 8th October in regard to Pien-niu-lu-pu. 
That place had been occupied by the Eastern Force during the 
day and yet the commander-in-chief was in the evening telegraphing 
his instructions to General Stakelberg to postpone the attack till 
the 10th, quite ignorant of the step in advance already made; and 
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Force practically stood fast. The correspondence between the 
commander-in-chief, the commander of the Western Force and 
the latter's subordinates on the 12th October furnishes an example 
of the complications that are bound to arise from the direct 
intervention of head-quarters; and that which passed on the 
same day between the commander-in-chief, who did not know 
of the failure of the Eastern Force, and the commander of 
that force regarding the co-operation of the 2nd Siberian Corps 
with the 4th Siberian Corps, illustrates the inefficiency of 
the system of communication. The time actually taken in 
transit by some of the messages in the latter case amounted 
to hours; and many of them crossed. Owing to the same 
cause, again, the disaster which overtook the Western Force 
on that day was not known to General Kuropatkin till the next 
morning. This all tends to prove that delegation of command, in 
spite of the great demands it makes upon the moral strength of the 
commander, is a necessary condition of a great enveloping attack, 
or to the operations of any large force. Having once set his 
troops in motion the commander will only be able to exercise a 
general influence upon the course of events. He may retain under 
his own hand a small proportion of force with which to meet 
unexpected developments, but he should refrain from interference 
except in cases of unmistakable urgency. 

One marked instance in which more decentralization from the 
beginning would have had a beneficial effect on the Russian 
actions is that of the command of the troops on the extreme right. 
Whether employed offensively in a whole-hearted enveloping 
attack, or in defence, as was the case, the two independent bodies 
—the 6th Siberian Corps and General Dembovski’s foree—should 
from the first have been under the commander of the Western 
Force. This again touches upon the question of reserves, for had 
these forces been allotted to General Bilderling, they could not 
have been considered as a “strategic reserve” and might 
have been used actively cither in direct offence or counter- 
attack. Had they been employed in attack from the outset the 
enveloping movement of the Japanese 4th Division against the 
right of the XVIIth Corps might and should have been prevented. 
And as it was, Marshal Oyama might have been placed in a 
serious position by a really vigorous counter undertaken by these 
two bodies against his left. The moment at which this stroke 
could best have been carried out is open to discussion, but it 
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seems that if it had been made on the 12th October against the 
Japanese 4th Division it would have been productive of great 
results for the Russians. The chance of success of such a 
course was certainly greater before the XVIIth Corps had been 
beaten than afterwards. 

In connexion with this question of the supreme control the 
part played by General Kuropatkin on the 12th October, though 
largely caused by lack of information, brings out in a forcible 
manner the importance of the actual position taken up by a 
commander-in-chief and his staff, at any rate so long as he has 
reserves at his disposal. On that day the Western Force was 
being driven from the front line on the Shih-li Ho right back to 
the rear line on the Sha Ho. In the centre a portion of the 
Japanese Guard Division had during the morning penetrated to 
some distance north of the former river. In the east General 
Stakelberg, having heard on the previous night of the retirement 
of the greater portion of the 4th Siberian Corps, had in the 
morning decided to give up his attempt to carry the Passes owing 
to the exhaustion of his men. Far from supervising the whole 
battle from some position of security whence events could be 
viewed in true perspective, the commander-in-chief spent a great 
part of this day on a hill-top near Tung-shan-kou, which was 
hardly two miles in rear of his fighting line while it was twenty 
miles or so from either flank. It would have been impossible for 
him, quite apart from any shortcomings of the communication 
system, to have obtained from this spot a true impression of the 
progress of the battle, for it was inevitable that the events which 
were taking place under his own eyes should loom larger than 
those of which he had no immediate knowledge. As a result, a 
portion of his energies was taken up in issuing orders to individual 
regiments. It is partly to this bad choice of a station for the 
controlling brain that must be ascribed his failure to appreciate 
the danger threatening the Western Force and his anxiety to 
bring the 2nd Siberian Corps into the centre instead of leaving 
it with the Eastern Force, which, as far as he knew, was still 
pressing on with the main attack. Insome respects General 
Kuropatkin was too much of a fighting man—using the expression 
in its limited sense—to make a good commander of a great 
army. He seems to have been reluctant to ask his men to 
undergo dangers or hardships which he himself did not share. 
Admirable in theory though the motive animating such conduct 
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may be, in practice it is almost bound to circumscribe a com- 
mander’s view, and has the additional drawback of rendering it 
necessary for army head-quarters to move first when retirement is 
contemplated. On one occasion at least it is said that the early 
moving back of head-quarters had a bad effect on the Russian 
troops. 

The distribution and handling of the Russian cavalry call for 
very much the same comments as have already been made upon 
these points in regard to the battle of Liao-yang. At Liao-yang 
the mounted strength was divided into two moderately strong 
masses and a number of weaker bodies, and to this cause was 
partially due the fact that it was always used defensively. At the 
Sha Ho the total cavalry force was even more split up. Irre- 
spective of small detachments, sixteen squadrons were with 
General Dembovski on the right flank, forty acted with the 
Western Force, thirty-four with the Eastern Force, sixteen were 
with General Rennenkampf on the left flank, and twenty 
squadrons—exclusive of six with the 6th Siberian Corps—were 
held back with the General Reserve. No less than fifty squadrons, 
therefore, were allotted to the turning movement in the hilly 
country where they were confined to narrow tracks, while fifty-six 
squadrons, not including those kept back in reserve, operated 
defensively, in the plains. Of the cavalry with the Western Force, 
on the second day of the advance eighteen squadrons were dis- 
tributed amongst the infantry and in other detached duties, while 
the Orenburg and Ural Cossack Brigades were ordered to march 
behind their respective infantry advanced guards. On the right 
flank the hostile cavalry brigade under General Akiyama was 
allowed to go through the battle with some twenty casualties 
only, and was permitted in the final stages to beat off a very half- 
hearted attack made by General Dembovski. In this quarter, 
which was the more suitable for mounted troops, had the three 
groups of cavalry allotted to (ienerals Dembovski, V. Grekov and 
Mishchenko—in all about forty squadrons—been actually massed 
under one commander with orders to operate actively against 
the Japanese left, it would scarcely have been possible for 
Marshal Oyama to have effected the turning movement against 
the right of the XVIIth Corps which proved to be the decisive 
point in the battle. 

On the eastern flank, also, bad as the country was for cavalry 
action, great opportunities were missed. At a very early stage 
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the force under General Liubavin gained an advantageous point 
south of and opposite Pen-hsi-hu, whence it was able to overlook 
the Japanese defensive line on the north bank of the Tai-tzu. 
From there a large number of squadrons might have advanced in 
one concerted operation against the rear of the Japanese First 
Army and so have greatly facilitated General Stakelberg’s task. 
Chiao-tou, with its supplies, lay at their mercy, and the only force 
by which such an enterprise could have been opposed were the eight 
Japanese squadrons under Prince Kanin. But the Russian mounted 
troops available in this quarter were organized in two separate 
bodies, and it does not seem to have occurred to the commander 
of either force that his squadrons might be better employed than 
in merely affording protection to the infantry. At the Sha Ho, 
as at Liao-yang, it may be said that General Kuropatkin, either 
owing to failure on his own part to appreciate the proper employ- 
ment of mounted troops, through distrust of the capabilities of 
those he possessed, or by their actual inefficiency, was deprived of 
the power which his immense superiority in this arm should have 
conferred upon him. The Russian cavalry exercised practically 
no influence on the battle. 

In regard to the Japanese, they, like their opponents, at the 
beginning of October had no immediate prospect of gaining a 
decisive victory by pressing on with the offensive ; but, unlike the 
Russians, they were without any urgent motive for attempting it. 
Indeed, Marshal Oyama had every reason for not taking the 
initiative. Owing to the course of operations, and especially to 
the leverage being exetted upon his enemy by Port Arthur, he 
was placed in the position of being able to assume the tactical 
defensive whilst carrying out the strategical offensive. Whilst 
he was steadily improving his position he was also covering the 
siege operations of the Third Army, and though he was not strong 
enough to render that army any active assistance, every day that 
passed brought the capture of Port Arthur nearer and increased 
the chance of large reinforcements being available for his field 
armies. As certainly as the battle was forced on the Russians by 
the strategical situation, it was in turn forced by them on the 
Japanese. By this it is not implied that the Japanese were loth 
to accept the challenge. Their policy, based on their inferiority 
in strength, did not yet call for further action. And the important 
factor was that it was the Russians who had to take the initiative 
and attack. Marshal Oyama was thus to some extent compensated 
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for his numerical inferiority, inasmuch as his opponent was com- 
pelled to assume a réle to which his troops had not shown 
themselves specially well adapted. And undoubtedly desirable as 
complete victory was, the strategic object of the Japanese would 
be fulfilled if their field army succeeded in merely holding off the 
Russian onslaught without allowing the operations round Port 
Arthur to be disturbed or interrupted. In other words, the 
circumstances were such as almost to have justified a purely 
defensive battle on the part of the Japanese. It is instructive to 
follow out Marshal Oyama’s conception of the conduct of such 
an action. 

Though the battle was not of their seeking, as has been said, it 
was not exactly a surprise for the Japanese, and their commander 
was enabled to concentrate and to elaborate his plan of action at 
leisure. The key-note to the latter, in fact the main motive 
inspiring Marshal Oyama from the moment he realized that the 
enemy were advancing to attack, was to wrest from them the 
initiative which they had thus seized. The gradual crystallization 
into shape of his method of effecting this can be traced from his 
orders. At the beginning of the action they were merely framed 
to express his general intention and were sufficiently elastic to 
allow of latitude for its development. Even on the morning of 
the 7th—two days after the Russians had begun to cross the 
Hun Ho—he was not in a position to formulate a definite plan 
and, more or less in accordance with a Napoleonic principle—to 
join battle at all points and to watch—he prescribed concentra- 
tion in order to assume the offensive if required. On the 9th 
October his intention, as expressed in his orders for the next day, 
assumed only a slightly more definite shape. He resolved to 
attack the Russians before all their troops had crossed the Hun 
Ho and to occupy a specific line—from Kang-ta-jen-shan to 
Li-ta-jen-tun. The disposition of the main strength of the 
Second Army, behind its right flank, however, and the order for 
the General Reserve to assemble at Lo-ta-tai contained the germ 
of the intention disclosed twenty-four hours later. 

Without a full knowledge of the information at the disposal of 
Japanese head-quarters at the moment it is not possible to gauge 
to what extent this delay in the formulation of a plan was 
deliberate or to what extent it was due to ignorance of the 
enemy’s movements. Possibly Marshal Oyama may have 
calculated on a certain slowness on the part of the Russians which 
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would enable him to defer making a decision until General 
Kuropatkin had shown his hand and was committed; but the fact 
that he wrote on the 9th October of attacking before all the 
Russian army had crossed the Hun Ho makes it clear that he did 
not know of its position and had much underestimated its progress, 
for practically the whole of General Kuropatkin’s forces had been 
south of the river for three days. Incidentally this accentuates 
the evil consequences to the Russians of the halt of their Western 
Force on the 7th. In his orders of the night of the 10th the 
Japanese commander specified the counter-blow he had been 
contemplating, and stated that he intended to drive the Russians 
then east of the Mandarin Road to the north-east, his plan being 
to make a great right wheel pivoted on the First Army which 
was itself to advance. The Fourth Army was to apply the 
pressure necessary to force the enemy from his communications, 
while the Second Army was to envelop his right flank. 

These orders of the night of the 10th October are of special 
interest for two reasons. In the first place they are illustrative of 
Marshal Oyama’s general policy of endeavouring to make a 
victory as complete as possible. In the second place, the object 
laid down for attainment in them was not attained, for the 
Russians were not driven away from the Mandarin Road. 

This failure of the Japanese was due neither to lack of vigour 
on the part of the troops nor to deficient leadership on the part of 
the subordinate commanders. It seems to have been caused 
entirely by a lack of correct information in possession of 
Japanese head-quarters. All the documentary evidence available 
goes to show that until the afternoon of the 12th October the 
Japanese commander-in-chief was in ignorance of the fact 
that the 6th Siberian Corps was echeloned in rear of the right 
of the Western Force, which he took as the right flank of the 
Russian line of battle. In the orders issued on the night of 
the 10th the task given to the Second Army for the next day was 
to advance to a line ten miles north of its bivouacs—a movement 
in which its three divisions were fairly certain to be opposed by 
the two divisions of the Russian XVIIth Corps. Though in any 
circumstances to expect troops to gain such distance within one 
day against the opposition of an entrenched enemy is to ask much, 
it might well have been within the powers of the Second Army. 
But when it is considered that actually holding a portion of the 
line to be won was another Russian corps—one and a half divisions 
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strong—Marshal Oyama’s order seems explicable only on the 
theory that he was ignorant of this fact. This contention omits 
any reference to the other bodies of Russian troops in the west 
—the large mixed force under General Dembovski and the cavalry 
under General V. Grekov, which, it may be pointed out, were 
amply strong enough both to have held off the Japanese 1st Cavalry 
Brigade and to have placed several battalions in operation against 
the left of the Second Army. Marshal Oyama knew of the 
existence of these two bodies of troops though he probably under- 
estimated their strength; and the fact that he was aware of their 
presence near the Hun Ho strengthens the impression that his 
plan for the enveloping movement of the Second Army was framed 
in ignorance of the situation of the 6th Siberian Corps, 

It was this corps, indeed, which prevented the success of the 
attempted Japanese counter-stroke in the west. It is true that 
the Japanese plan remained unaltered through the 11th; but this 
was owing to the inability of General Sobolev, whose corps had 
been told off as a “strategic reserve,” to come to the assistance of 
the XVIIth Corps. His enforced inactivity only served to feed the 
ignorance of the Japanese commander-in-chief as to the presence 
of his unit. It was on the 12th October that the 6th Siberian Corps 
intervened in the battle for the first time, and the result of its 
action though directly insignificant was indirectly of the greatest 
importance, As far as can be seen, this unexpected revelation 
of Russian strength in this quarter caused Marshal Oyama to 
abandon his original plan for the counter-attack. His orders 
issued in the evening of the 12th contained no reference to driving 
the enemy away from the Mandarin Road: the task of the 
Japanese armies was changed to a pursuit to the Sha Ho. A mere 
pursuit of a few miles to that river was a great modification of the 
intention enunciated on the 10th; but it proved to be the scheme 
followed out for the remainder of the battle. 

Despite the fact that the Umezawa Brigade and the garrison 
of Pen-hsi-hu were engaged on the 9th October, real interest in 
the actual Japanese operations does not begin till the 10th—the 
day upon which, in the west the Second and Fourth Armies were 
advancing to carry out Marshal Oyama’s counter-stroke, and in 
the east the Japanese right began to feel the weight of the Russian 
main attack. The assignment of such a weak force as the 
Umezawa Brigade, the 12th Division and the detachment at Pen- 
hsi-hu to the onerous task of resisting the enemy’s chief onslaught 
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was deliberate on the part of the Japanese commander, for he 
knew of the massing of the enemy’s strength in the east. But 
bold as it was, it was only the logical corollary of his scheme. 
This was the quarter where he was acting defensively, or, to be 
more exact, it was not the direction in which he intended to press 
home his own blow most vigorously, and in accordance with true 
economy of force it was right that it should absorb as few men as 
possible. So thoroughly was this principle accepted by the 
Japanese that the loss of Chiao-tou and Pen-hsi-hu had at one time 
been contemplated. Even for this portion of his force, however, 
Marshal Oyama did not prescribe passive defence, for the Umezawa 
Brigade was to take its share in the general advance and to attack, 
If, as has been suggested, he counted on the slowness of the 
Russian movements on his left, it is probable that he did so still 
more in the case of their advance across the rough country in 
front of his right wing. The fact that as late as the evening 
of the 9th he anticipated encountering the Russians before they 
had all crossed the Hun Ho leads to the supposition that he relied 
on pushing home his own stroke in the west before his right 
should feel the full weight of the hostile effort in the east. 
Marshal Oyama’s employment of his reserves on the 
13th October, at the time that the Guard Division was being 
seriously threatened, has caused some comment as being a 
departure from the principle generally followed by him. Hitherto 
it had been the almost invariable custom of the Japanese 
commander-in-chief and his subordinates to relieve tension at one 
point indirectly—by means of pressure applicd elsewhere. On 
this occasion, when Marshal Oyama heard of the counter-attack 
by the 2nd Siberian Corps against the right of the Guard Division 
and General Matsunaga’s detachment at the Chao-hsien Ling, he 
met the emergency by sending the greater portion of his General 
Reserve to reinforce the troops at the point threatened. It has 
been stated that a telephone message of a somewhat alarming 
nature sent off by a staff officer to General Kuroki accidentally 
reached the commander-in-chief’s head-quarters, and that an 
exaggerated impression of the actual danger was conveyed 
by the fact that the dispatch was understood to be from General 
Matsunaga. Whether this be true or not is a minor point. 
Interest lies in the action taken by the commander-in-chief to 
meet the supposed danger of the situation which had arisen. 
What he did was to send the bulk of the 5th Division from 
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Chuang-chia-a-tzu towards Pan-la-shan-tzu, to assist the First 
Army, instead of pushing it on to the nearest spot in the fighting 
line. 

One explanation for this change in his usual procedure seems 
to be that, having by now given up hope of gaining a decisive 
tactical victory, and being merely engaged in a general pursuit 
for a limited distance, he preferred to ensure the continuity of 
his driving line by direct support of the weak spot rather than 
to employ any indirect method which might, or might not, lead to 
the same result. Again, it may be that having discovered on the 
previous day that he had been incorrect in his estimate of the 
hostile strength in the west, and having just been informed that 
his Fourth Army had not advanced as far as Mang-chia-fen, where 
he had believed it to be, he was somewhat mystified as to the 
true development of the battle and decided to act in the most 
elementary and direct manner, leaving any refinement of tactics 
until the situation should be more thoroughly cleared up. Be this 
as it may, in the case of extensive battles the success of the 
indirect method of relieving pressure presupposes an adequate 
communication system, responsive to the blow inflicted, at the 
command of the side against which it is applied. Though 
Marshal Oyama had by now good reason to be cognizant of the 
difticulties in the way of efficient transmission of information 
during a battle, it is not possible to say whether he counted on 
this factor hampering his opponent who was now carrying on a 
losing fight. But later knowledge as to the inefficiency of the 
Russian communication system leads to the conclusion that no 
real gain to the Japanese would have resulted had the 5th Division 
been flung into the fight at the nearest spot instead of being moved 
over a greater distance to the threatened point. Any time gained 
by the former alternative would probably have been more than 
discounted by the delay which would have occurred before the 
2nd Siberian Corps could have been recalled, the pressure against 
this portion of the Japanese line relieved and its continuity 
restored. 

The action of the Japanese cavalry calls for little comment. 
The cavalry was so weak in comparison with that of the Russians 
that it was forced—especially in the west—to operate almost 
entirely defensively. In this direction the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
was stiffened for defence by the attachment to it of infantry, but 
even in that réle it was not highly tried. While both General 
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Dembovski’s force and the mounted troops under General 
V. Grekov were a continual menace to the Japanese communica- 
tion with Liao-yang and to the left of the comparatively weak 
4th Division, they were no more than a menace, and General 
Akiyama seems to have considered his duty fulfilled so long as 
the Japanese main forces remained unharassed and free to decide 
the issue. He therefore refrained from taking unnecessary risks. 
On the eastern flank the 2nd Cavalry Brigade did not for long 
take part in the battle though it was more actively employed, at 
first in reinforcing the garrison of Chiao-tou and subsequently in 
checking the Russian cavalry around Pen-hsi-hu. It then followed 
up the retreating enemy on the east as far as Kao-kuan-sai, where 
it ceased to operate on the 16th. The country was unfavourable 
to mounted action, and the operations carried out made severe 
demands on the endurance of the men. The actual engagements 
with the enemy, however,—to judge from the small number of 
casualties suffered—were not severe. It is not clear whether 
more could or could not have been done on this flank. 

To turn to those points which apply to both sides, nothing 
conveys a better conception of the difference between the methods 
of the rival commanders than a comparison of their systems of 
directing the large forces under their control. On the Japanese 
side Marshal Oyama at every fresh juncture issued orders in 
which the tasks already allotted to his armies were either 
expressly confirmed or were altered so as to be in accordance 
with the new situation. Set forth in the conventional form of 
Operation Orders the duty of each army was at once plain to its 
own commander and to all the senior officers on the Japanese 
side. Homogeneity of action was thus secured and mutual 
support rendered possible between the three armies. Between 
the morning of the 7th October and the afternoon of the 14th 
—both inclusive—the Japanese commander-in-chief issued such 
general instructions on at least eight separate occasions. In 
these he adapted his action to the changing conditions, but in 
none of them was there any qualification as to his ultimate 
aim such as might have led to misunderstanding or hesitation. 
The offensive policy was adhered to all through. Each of his 
three armies was given a definite task to perform; the manner 
in which it was to be executed was almost entirely left to 
the army commanders, General Kuropatkin, on the other 
hand, as far as is known, after his initial orders of the 28th 
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September and their supplement of the 5th October, issued no 
general Operation Orders affecting the Russian army as a whole, 
and contented himself with communicating separately with 
various fractions of his force. The evil results of such a method 
quickly became apparent. So soon as the Russian army 
experienced its first check no general coherent policy seems to 
have animated the actions of its constituent parts. No intelligence 
was circulated in the orthodox manner, nor was it generally 
notified whether the original plan was to be maintained in toto or 
modified as the situation changed. Before the battle was half 
over the disconnected nature of the Russian efforts showed that 
the attempt to work without systematic orders was a failure. 
The fact that General Kuropatkin adopted this procedure is 
somewhat remarkable, inasmuch as the “ Dispositions” issued by 
him during the battle of Liao-yang, though in many ways open to 
criticism, were acted upon without difficulty. A further remark- 
able contrast between the spirit animating the rival commanders 
is evinced by the fact that while there were from the beginning 
frequent references to defence in the instructions of the 
commander of the army ostensibly acting on the offensive, there 
was no mention of it in those of the army being attacked. 

The procedure of the two commanders differed, also, in their 
choice of a station during action. Far from taking up his position 
anywhere near the front line, Marshal Oyama did not leave Liao- 
yang till the 10th October, which day he spent at Sun-chang-tzu, 
moved next day to Yen-tai, and stayed there during the remainder 
of the battle. Seldom within five miles of the firing line he was 
in constant communication by telephone with the head-quarters 
of the army commanders through whom he controlled the whole 
line of front. At no time did he have more than three brigades 
of infantry under his own hand, and after his troops had got into 
contact with the enemy he rarely attempted to interfere with the 
details of the battle. 

Speaking generally, the infantry attacks made by the Russians 
lacked either coherence, driving power, or suitable forma- 
tions, and are instructionally of purely negative value. With 
those delivered by the Japanese it was far otherwise, and the 
effect of experience gained at Liao-yang was shown in the 
marked improvement in co-operation between the artillery and 
infantry. In place of isolated efforts by brigades, or even by 
regiments, ill-prepared and frequently unsupported by artillery, 
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as had been the case at Shou-shan-pu, the fighting at the Sha 
Ho presents numerous instances of attacks which owed their 
success in great measure to the science and method with 
which they were carried out. The operations of the Second 
Army on the 12th October, which resulted in the capture 
of the line of the Shih-li Ho, proves that, by daylight, frontal 
attacks can and will be carried to a successful issue. And it 
is instructive to note the contrast in actual procedure be- 
tween this and other operations in the same battle, such as 
the assault of the Temple Hill by General Okasaki’s brigade 
on the 11th, and the crossing of the valley of the Upper Shib-li 
Ho by General Matsunaga’s brigade on the 12th. In the first 
case the men acted almost independently, advancing a few yards 
as opportunity offered and throwing up at each step forward 
some slight cover, until the ground resembled a great cemetery 
thickly dotted with graves. In both the other instances quoted a 
wide expanse of open country, apparently offering an almost 
ideal field of fire to the defence, was crossed in two or three long 
rushes by the attackers, who hardly paused to shoot, trusting 
principally to their own artillery to keep down the fire of the 
enemy. As far as the actual speed of advance is concerned, it 
may perhaps be doubted whether any other infantry could have 
covered ground so quickly. Speed, however, is not the main 
factor. The essential elements of success are an absolute deter- 
mination to win on the part of the infantry, and efficient artillery 
co-operation. Where these are to be found questions of interval 
and distance, although very far from being negligible, are of less 
importance, and it does not appear that the relative value of these 
different factors will be greatly affected even against an enemy 
more skilled in the use of the rifle than the Russians then proved 
to be. 

The importance of informing all fractions of a force of any 
deviation from an original plan forced on one fraction is 
exemplified by the slowness of the Japanese Sth Division on the 
forenoon of the 10th. On that day an attack, assisted by a flank 
detachment moving up the railway, was to be made against 
Wu-li-tai-tzu along the Mandarin Road. The commander of the 
advanced guard decided, however, to leave the road and to turn 
the enemy’s position instead of attacking it directly. Apparently 
this change of plan was not communicated to the flank guard, 
with a result that the advance of the whole division was delayed. 
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The frequent employment of night attacks was a feature of the 
battle, and one or two points regarding their conduct were empha- 
sized in a marked manner. The necessity for the most careful 
staff work, when the attacking force is of any size, is illustrated 
by the Russian operations against One Tree and Putilov Hills. 
Here, as had been the case at Manju Yama, the assaulting troops 
fired on each other in the darkness, and general coherence was 
lost. The failure of the frequent night attacks made by the Russian 
Eastern Force owing to the discovery during the fight of unexpected 
difficulties of ground, some of which might have been detected 
beforehand, accentuates the importance of preparatory reconnais- 
sance. There were many occasions, also, when some means of 
artificial illumination such as searchlights and flares might have 
been of considerable service to the defence on either side. As far 
as is definitely known, however, they were not employed. 

In regard to aerial reconnaissance, there were doubtless many 
moments during the battle when its employment might have 
exercised an influence on the course of events, but there seems to 
have been no one occasion when it would have promised such 
marked results as at the time of the passage of the Tai-tzu Ho 
during the battle of Liao-yang. On the Russian side, the possession 
of air-craft of any type might have enabled General Stakelberg 
to discover the weakness of the Japanese in the east of the battle- 
field and might consequently have led to greater vigour in advance 
of the Russian Eastern Force, though the topographical difficulties 
in the way of movement would still have militated against a 
main attack in this direction. The rugged country in that quarter 
also would to some extent have discounted the efforts of aviators. 
In one case during the battle important information could certainly 
have been secured, for the arrival of the first echelons of the 
Japanese 8th Division at Liao-yang on the 13th October could 
scarcely have escaped detection. Whether the news of the 
arrival of these reinforcements would have had any effect upon the 
Russian action it is difficult to say, for by that day their 
advance had been completely checked and retirement had actually 
begun. Possibly their subsequent counter-attack on Putilov 
and One Tree Hills would not have been attempted, and the 
retreat might have been continued as far as the Hun Ho. As far 
as the Japanese are concerned, aerial scouting would have placed 
Marshal Oyama in possession of far earlier information as to the 
start and progress of the Russian advance. His assumption of 
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the offensive might have taken place correspondingly earlier, and 
the Russian Eastern Force might have yielded sooner to the 
influence of the Japanese pressure in the centre. The presence 
of the 6th Siberian Corps behind the Russian right flank, also, 
should certainly have been at once discovered by aviators ; and it 
seems that this knowledge would have prevented the formulation 
of the initial scheme of driving the Russians away from their line 
of communications. To go further than this and to attempt to define 
what the Japanese commander would have done in these circum- 
stances becomes mere speculation. On the whole, although it is 
evident that aerial reconnaissance would have been of great value 
to both sides, it is improbable that the result of the battle would 
have been reversed by its employment. In this respect the Sha 
Ho presents a contrast to Liao-yang. 

There were in both armies instances in which the triumph of 
personal courage, discipline and devotion to duty over severe 
odds proved of inestimable value to the side concerned. The 
splendid resolution with which the slender garrison of Pen-hsi-hu, 
refusing to be daunted by the great strength of force arrayed 
against it, repelled the attacks of the Russian Eastern Force 
on the 11th October contributed very largely to upset General 
Kuropatkin’s plan of battle. At no other point were the Russians 
so near success; and it has been rightly said that the soldiers 
who defended the positions round Pen-hsi-hu almost to the 
last man really gained the battle for the Japanese. On the 
Russian side, also, an episode took place which is worthy of 
comment, although the handicap under which the troops concerned 
laboured was due to the quality of their tactical training and not 
to any preponderance in strength of the enemy. On the 14th the 
troops of the 6th Siberian Corps, who had two days previously 
suffered a severe local defeat and experienced very rough handling, 
again intervened with a series of attacks. The tactical conduct of 
these attacks merits no praise, but that they were attempted is a 
high testimony to the bravery of the men carrying them out. As in 
the case of the Japanese defending Pen-hsi-hu the determination 
of a body of men in one corner of the battlefield had far-reaching 
results, for had the rank and file of the 6th Siberian Corps allowed 
themselves to become demoralized by their bitter experience of 
the 12th, it is almost certain that the Russian XVIIth Corps 
would have been crushed and that Marshal Oyama would have 
resumed his original plan. Both these cases accentuate the power 
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possessed by comparatively small bodies of upsetting the plans of 
a whole opposing army by their own unflinching determination. 
Before any conclusion can be reached as to the extent to which 
the battle was a victory or defeat to either side it is necessary to 
view the action in its strategic, tactical and moral aspects, 
Strategically the Russians suffered unquestionable defeat, for the 
pressure on Port Arthur was not relieved by their advance across 
the Sha Ho, and the chance of the survival of the remaining ships 
of their Pacific Squadron was in no degree improved by the efforts 
and losses of the field army. Tactically also the battle resulted in 
success for the Japanese, for, though Marshal Oyama gained no 
decisive victory, he succeeded in completely frustrating the 
intention of the Russian commander—whether it be taken to have 
been to crush the Japanese armies or merely to drive them south- 
wards. Both leaders suffered a similar experience in that the 
original tactical plan of each failed. But, whereas the collapse of 
the Russian main attack was followed by the abandonment of the 
offensive and by retirement, the failure of the Japanese counter- 
blow—in its initial attempt to drive the Russians from their 
communications—led to no abatement of the offensive generally : 
the main motive of meeting the Russian advance by pressure all 
along the Japanese front was not for a moment abandoned. The 
question of the moral result of the battle opens up-a wider issuc. 
The psychological influence of an action, so far as regards the 





effect of exhilaration or depression produced by it on the com- 
batants, may be quite independent of its actual result. Not only 
is the strategic factor not easily grasped by the mass of the rank 
and file engaged, but in a modern extended battle even the general 
trend and significance of the tactical operations are unlikely to be 
appreciated, As far as the mass of the combatants in the ranks is 
concerned the moral effect of the battle is rather represented by 
the average of the accumulated experiences of individuals or small 
fractions of the total numbers engaged. On this hypothesis the 
battle of the Sha Ho also went in favour of the Japanese. Every 
portion of their armies had gone forward and only one had 
experienced defeat—at Putilov and One Tree Hills. Of the 
Russian army, on the other hand, every portion had witnessed 
the change from an offensive advance to defence and retirement. 
The majority of the soldiers indeed had cause to look upon retreat 
as the inevitable result of action, whatever sacrifices might be 
made. At some period or another, the 6th Siberian Corps had 
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received very severe handling, the XVIIth Corps had been broken 
and almost crushed, the Xth Corps had been driven back, the 
Ist Corps had been routed, the 4th Siberian Corps, after hard 
fighting in which it had repulsed the Japanese Guards, had been 
forced straight across the Sha Ho, while the Eastern Force had 
failed absolutely in its attacks, And slight though the net tactical 
result of all these separate operations was, this fact could not 
have been known to the Russian soldier and, even had it been 
known, would not have altogether counteracted the more imme- 
diate depression which the sacrifice of his comrades’ lives and the 
apparent uselcessness of his own efforts must have produced. 

Thus, for the Japanese, the Sha Ho was a triple victory. Their 
very nwncrical inferiority, which was chiefly responsible for the 
limitation of their tactical success, only adds to the credit due for 
what was accomplished. In this long battle of hard fighting the 
same qualitics that had prevailed befure again brought about the 
discomfiture of their foe; and not least among them was the 
confidence of the subordinate commanders in their men. In 
General Tsukamoto’s message to the Ist Cavalry Brigade on the 
14th October, his announcement of the impending Russian attack 
ended with the words: “. . . Consequently the enemy cut- 
numbers us, yet as his men are untrained and unskilled in tactics 
I shall not be afraid of him. I believe that our men are quite 
able to check the advance.” No better testimony to the spirit 
which animated the Japanese and was so largely responsible for 
their victories could possibly be found. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE SiecE OF Port ARTHUR—PROGRESS DURING SEPTEMBER— 
ORGANIZATION OF THE JAPANESE THIRD ARMY AS A SIEGE 
ForckE—NavaL OPERATIONS—Tue CAPTURE OF THE WATER- 
works Repoust, TEMPLE REDOUBTS, AND NaMAKO YaMA— 
THE FAaILurE oF THE First Atrack oN 203 Metre HILL. 


(Plates 30 and 31 ; Plans 39, 41, and 43.) 


TuE foregoing chapters have been devoted to following the 
progress of that portion of the campaign which was being carried 
out by the respective field armies. The account of their operations 
is now left for a time, in order that the narrative of the struggle 
at sea and round Port Arthur may be resumed at the point at 
which it was broken off, namely, at the conclusion of the first 
great assault which immediately preceded the battle of Liao-yang.* 

As far as events on land are concerned the closing days of 
August after the failure of the attempt to rush the fortress were 
not marked by any occurrences of distinct importance. The 
infantry fighting was practically confined to an unsuccessful 
assault upon Namako Yama, while a desultory bombardment was 
kept up against the fortress generally. To this the Russians 
made reply with varying success from the coast batteries and by 
indirect fire from their ships. Amongst other incidents, a Japanese 
siege artillery magazine near M was struck and blown up by a 
shell for which the gunners on board the Letvizan claimed the 
credit, while the 10-inch guns on Electric Cliff inflicted some loss 
on the detachments of the besicgers’ naval guns near Huo-shih- 
liang. For the Japanese this period seems to have been one of 
comparative inactivity after their great effort, and of preparation 
for the change in their method of action forced on them by its 
failure. 

The modification in the tactics of the Japanese Third Army 


* See Vol. I, Chapter XXII. 
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was of such a nature as to justify a short recapitulation of the 
progress of the Japanese forces since the battle of Nan Shan. 
From that battle at the end of May until the capture of Feng- 
huang Shan two months later their operations 
had consisted of a deliberate and gradual 
approach punctuated by attacks on the succes- 
sive advanced, or delaying, positions held by the Russians on the 
hills of the Kuan-tung Peninsula. These attacks had varied in 
degree according to the amount of resistance made by the 
Russians and the natural strength of the ground taken up, and 
had been productive of severe fighting; but they had all been 
carried out against improvised defences, which were situated so 
far out from the fortress that the great assistance which might 
have been rendered by its heavy artillery did not come into play. 
They had been of the nature of field operations—on the 
defender’s side—of a rear guard type, for the influence of Port 
Arthur was all against prolonged resistance. The capture of 
Ta-ku Shan and Hsiao-ku Shan by the Japanese on the 8th August 
served to draw in still more closely the investment completed by 
the capture of Feng-huang Shan, and it laid bare the main 
defensive line of the front of attack. This action differed to a 
certain extent from those which preceded it, inasmuch as the 
defences were slightly stronger and the Russians were assisted 
by the fire of some of the fortress guns and of their gun- 
boats. 

After these hills were captured, however, General Stessel’s troops 
had reached their stronghold. There was no longer any question of 
retirement, and they would for the future be fighting, at any rate 
on a large portion of the perimeter of Port Arthur, upon a line of 
permanent works which, completed or incomplete, good or bad, 
were far different from the improvisations which had so far faced 
the Japanese. This should have been sufficient to show the 
attackers that, failing a surprise, the more or less summary 
tactics which had hitherto proved successful would have perforce 
to be exchanged for methods of a more deliberate nature. And, 
in spite of the fact that the Japanese had no experience at all of 
fortress warfare, it is difficult to imagine that General Nogi did 
not realize that the nature of the task in front of the Third 
Army had changed. But the reasons for pressing on were so 
cogent that it was decided to take summary measures instead of 
awaiting the slower course of regular siege operations. The 
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greater part of the month of August was consequently occupied 
in applying pressure on all sides preliminary to an assault upon 
the selected front of attack and in preparing for this effort by 
bombardment. The result of the five days’ assault—a costly 
failure in so far as its main object was concerned—showed that 
permanent forts held by staunch troops, even if they are nut of 
the most modern type, cannot be taken by a coup de main. As 
has been stated, the Japanese then appreciated what was in front 
of them, and it is from the beginning of September that the 
attack of Port Arthur really assumed the nature of a sicge. 
Assaults were henceforth in most cases only carried out after 
regular siege works had enabled the attackers to approach under 
cover to within such a distance of their objective as gave them 
some chance of success, and after the strength of the permanent 
lefences had been greatly reduced by the prolonged battering 
of heavy artillery and by the power of explosives. But even now 
the haste to attain results curtailed in some instances the 
preparation made before storming was attempted. 

At the beginning of September a special organization was 
devised for the Third Army which for the time became a siege 
force. The composition of the three divisions and the Koli 
brigades remained unaltered except that the divisional telegraph 
sections were all collected under one director; but 
the organization of the engineers and artillery 
was found to require considerable modification. 
The staff of General Nogi was strengthened by the addition of 
Colonel Sakakibara, who was specially selected for the post of 
chief engineer on account of his knowledge of siege operations, 
and of Major-General Teshima, appointed to command the siege 
artillery, including the Naval Brigade which had hitherto possessed 
some degree of independence. A requisition was sent to Japan 
for heavy howitzers capable of demolishing the permanent forts, 
and preparations were made for a systematic advance by sap, 
which was to be carried out as follows :— 

From the ravines near Wang-chia-tun against Chi-kuan 
Battery and Kobu; by the 11th Division. 

From the ravines near Wu-chia-fang against Q and Fort 
Chi-kuan ; by the 11th Division. 

From West Pan-lung against G ;* by the 9th Division. 


The situation 
on land. 


* These approaches at first presented the unusual feature of running 
from their point of departure back towards the Japanese lines. 
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From the advanced Russian trench near the Waterworks 
Redoubt against that redoubt; by the 9th Division. 
From Shui-shih-ying against Temple Redoubt B; by the 

1st Division. 

The Ist Division also made covered communications in the 
valloys between Head-Quarter Hill, 174 Metre Hill, and Namako 
Yama. They consisted merely of screens and walls of sandbags at 
exposed points, and were not always effective, as is shown by 
the fact that the general commanding the 1st Brigade, while 
on his way from Head-Quarter Hill to Namako Yama after its 
capture, was killed by a Russian sharpshooter on the western 
end of Division Hill. 

The front of attack selected being now obvious, the defenders 
were able to strengthen their works, particularly at the north- 
east end of Namako Yama. The preparation of retrenchments 
behind the Chinese Wall was also begun. The wall itself was 
placeil in an effective state of defence and was strengthened by 
the construction of six two-gun batteries, the guns for which were 
kept in bombproofs near the batteries until required. As regards 
the armament, the warships, no longer able to put to sea, were by 
the middle of the month almost entirely denuded of their 6-inch 
and smaller guns, which were used to strengthen the land front.* 
Most of the actual digging on both sides was done under cover of 
darkuess. The Japanese sappers rested and worked on alternate 
nights. The average number of casualties in each of their sap- 
heads was five per night. 

The garrisons of the defence works on the front of attack were 
now increased, and strong local reserves were kept in them. 
Thus, in Fort Chi-kuan were stationed the 5th and 6th Companies 
of the 25th Regimentt (130 men each); in P were disposed the 
2nd and 3rd Scout Detachments of the 14th Regiment, 108 and 
90 men strong; on the Chinese Wall in the interval between Fort 
Chi-kuan and Fort Erh-lung were eleven companies of the same 
regiment and four companies of the 13th Regiment; in G were 
one scout detachment each of the 14th and 15th Regiments. The 
garrison of Fort Erh-lung consisted, as before, of the 7th Company 

* About eighteen of the fortress guns had been disabled during the first 
general assault, and to replace them four 6-inch guns were transferred from 
the western to the eastern front, while thirty light guns were taken from 
the ships and were mounted on the Naval Ridge. 


+ ‘The word “ Regiment” is used throughout this account of the siege of 
Port Arthur to denote an East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 
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of the 25th Regiment, and in a trench in front was the 11th 
Company of the 15th Regiment. In local reserve, at Major- 
General Nadyein’s* head-quarters behind Mitrofanev Hill, were 
seven companies from various regiments, 

The active methods employed for hindering the attack con- 
sisted of frequent small sorties, artillery fire and counter- 
approaches. The retention by the Japanese of the Pan-lung 
Redoubts was now considered so prejudicial to the defence that 
every endeavour was made to prevent them establishing them- 
selves in those works It soon became evident that shell fire 
alone was not sufficient to effect this purpose, and it was 
proposed to run counter-approaches towards the redoubts and to 
mine them. The scheme adopted was to drive a sap under cover 
on the right of the branch of the Chinese Wall which runs in a 
north-easterly direction towards West Pan-lung. This sap would 
pass under the wall at the bend in the latter and would be 
continued on the other side with the help of a succession of short 
sandbag traverses; under each traverse was to be laid a fougasse 
which could be fired in the event of the Japanese making an assault. 
Close to the redoubt was to be constructed a lodgment from 
which a mine gallery was to be driven under the work. The 
approach to East Pan-lung was to be carried out similarly. A 
commencement was made on the Ist September, and by the middle 
of the month the counter-approaches towards West Pan-lung had 
-been completed as far as the bend of the Chinese Wall, a passage 
had been made through the wall itself and the further advance by 
traverses begun. The mine gallery leading towards East Pan-lung 
had been started at the same time. Later on,on the 10th October, 
when the mine gallery towards West Pan-lung had been driven 
for a length of fifty-seven feet, and that towards East Pan-lung for 
one hundred and forty feet, the work was discontinued on the 
representation of General Fock. 

Reinforcements kept the besieging army up to full strength; 
and as the wastage among the engineers was abnormally 
high the 1st and 12th Kol Companics of engineers were 


* Major-General Nadycin had relieved Major-General Gorbatovski, in 
command of the eastern front on the 24th August, after the first general 
assault. 

+ A final attempt to recapture the Pan-lung Redoubts by assault, which 
ended in complete failure, had been made on the night of the 29th August. 
General Stessel accordingly issued an order on the following day that, in 
future, similar counter-attacks were not to be made without his special 
permission. 
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added to General Nogi’s command. The 1st Company was 
at once dispatched to strengthen the engineers of the 9th Divi- 
sion who were working in the trenches before the Waterworks 
Redoubt. 

Up to the middle of September the operations at sea were 
comparatively unimportant. Since the return of the squadron to 
Port Arthur after the battle of the 10th August all the energies 
of the men of the Russian fleet had been devoted to the defence 

of the fortress and to the work of repairing the 
Narrative of the ghips, the continual bombardment rendering the 
operations at . « + 
sea, latter task almost impossible of execution except 

by night. A conference of flag officers and 
captains, assembled on the 19th August under the presidency of 
Rear-Admiral Prince Ukhtomski, had come to the unanimous con- 
clusion that it was impossible for the squadron as a whole to 
proceed to Vladivostok, and had decided by a majority of votes 
that it was not possible for individual ships to break through. 
The conference also decided to afford every assistance to the 
defence of the fortress with guns and men, leaving in the ships 
sufficient only to enable them to fight at anchor. Sweeping for 
mines was still undertaken, the destroyers were occasionally 
employed in mine-laying, and the lines of investment were once 
or twice shelled from the sea; but no attempt was made to 
molest the Japanese ships. 

Admiral Togo did not relax his blockade, though the waters off 
the shores of the peninsula were sown with floating mines to an 
extent which made any near approach to the harbour very 
hazardous. Mine-laying expeditions were also made by the 
Japanese who began at this time to place some of their mines 
sufficiently near the surface to catch the Russian destroyers—the 
only vessels which ventured outside the harbour. This plan was 
immediately successful. On the evening of the 24th August, 
when the destroyers Razyashchi and Vuinosliri were out with the 
mine-sweeping party, the former struck a mine in the eastern part 
of the roadstead. The Vusnosiiri at once went to her assistance, 
and having taken off some of her crew was making for port 
when she also struck a mine and went to the bottom in three 
minutes, the captain, another officer and several men being 
drowned. The Razyashehi remained afloat and was eventually 
brought into harbour. During the closing days of August the 
Japanese mine-layers made expeditions almost nightly and were 
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constantly fired on by the Russian batteries, though they seem to 
have suffered no damage. Among the ships at Port Arthur 
nothing of interest occurred except that the Bayan was struck by 
a shell while still in dock. The Russian ships continued to reply 
to the indirect fire of the Japanese 4°7-inch guns which had 
been a source of annoyance ever since they were t:cunted early 
in the month. 

On the 2nd September a boat belonging to the Afikasa was 
sunk and other Japanese boats were damaged whilst engaged in 
mining near the mouth of the harbour. Some days earlier* the 
Nisshin and the Kasvga had opened a bombardment from the 
eastward on Batteries 21 and 22, whose 6-inch guns seem to have 
been unable to reply ; and on the night of the 2nd-3rd September 
the Russian destroyer Skori went out from Port Arthur to lay 
mines off Lung-wang-tang, presumably with the object of pre- 
venting any repetition of the action of the Japanese cruisers. The 
Skori’s expedition was at once productive of result. The Japanese 
destroyer Hayvtort struck a mine on the 3rd, her hull was 
broken in half, and she sank at once with a loss of two officers 
and eighteen men killed and eight men severely wounded. A 
Russian steam hopper engaged in sweeping was also blown up on 
this day. 

On the 6th September a Chinese junk succeeded in running 
the blockade and brought the first news to be received in Port 
Arthur of the fate of the vessels which had not returned after the 
battle of the Yellow Sea. Orders were also reccived promoting 
Captain Viren of the Bayan to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, and appointing him to the command of 
the battleships and cruiserst—the remnant of 
the Port Arthur Fleet—thus superseding Rear-Admiral Prince 
Ukhtomski. Since Captain Viren was junior to the captains of 
most of the battleships his appointment was equivalent to an 
official censure on the conduct of his superiors, and was prompted, 
no doubt, by a hope that he would once more take the fleet to sea. 
The difliculties in the way of this operation were, however, far 
greater now than formerly. The ships’ guns had been borrowed 
freely for the land defence and some of them had already been 
rendered unserviceable; in any case they could not be withdrawn 


Appointment of 
Admiral Viren. 


* On the 25th August. 
+ The battleships Aeteizun, Pobyeda, Peresryet, Poltava, Sevastopol, and 
the cruisers Bayan and Pallada, 
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without dangerously weakening the fortress.* Certain classes of 
ammunition, also, were becoming scarce; and a large number of the 
more important ratings belonging to the ships had been killed in 
the trenches whilst helping to repel the August assaults. Con- 
sequently Rear-Admiral Viren, in his report of the 15th September 
to the Viceroy describing the state of the squadron under his 
command and giving his appreciation of any attempt to break 
through to Vladivostok, expressed the opinion that such an 
attempt must inevitably end in the loss of every remaining ship. 
He concluded by stating that, if the fortress held out, the ships in 
Port Arthur would be a real and valuable addition to the squadron 
about to be dispatched from the Baltic; and that without such 
reinforcement the latter would be powerless to contend with the 
Japanese fleet and should therefore not be permitted to leave for 
the Far East. Whether the decision to remain in harbour was 
right or wrong, there seems little doubt that the assistance afforded 
to the defence by the fleet considerably delayed the fall of the 
fortress. 

On the Japanese side mining expeditions were sent out almost 
every night between the 6th and the 15th September. The boats 
of the fleet seem to have been employed on these missions as being 
less visible from the shore than the larger vessels and therefore 
better able to approach the mouth of the harbour. 
On most occasions they succeeded in getting 
away untouched, but on the night of the 14th 
the Mikasa’s picket boat was struck by a shell and sank with the 
loss of all but four of her crew. The Asama’s boat was blown to 


Mine-laying 
operations. 


* The following table shows the deficiency in guns at this period :— 





_- 12-inch. 10-inch. 8-inch. 6-inch. 12-pr. 3-pr. 1-pr. 





Retvizan ...  — _ —_ 3 4 7 6 
Pobyeda ... — 1 — 1 7 2 4 
Peresvyet ... 0 — 1 _ 1 4 4 4 
Poltaca 2 — _ _ 3 — 4 26 
Sevastopol ... 1 —- — =. as 1 26 
Pallada ... 2 = att 
Bayan ww _— 1 8 8 8 2 

Total ... 1 2 1 16 25 26 68 


¢ There remained in the ships about 60 rounds for each gun of 6-inch 
calibre and above. 

During the August assaults the naval casualties were 4 officers and 154 
men killed, and 12 officers and 244 men wounded, out of a total of 21 officers 
and 2,246 men engaged. 
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pieces on the following morning through the accidental explosion 
of a mine which she was carrying. The danger now incurred by 
neutrals from the contact mines which were being used was exem- 
plified by an unfortunate occurrence which took place on the 9th 
September. The British barque Lucia bound from Shanghai 
to Newchuang with general cargo was boarded during the day by 
the Japanese about twenty miles from Port Arthur and, her 
papers being in order, was allowed to proceed after having been 
warned of the danger from mines The wind was very light, and 
she appears to have drifted in during the night towards the 
Lao-tich Shan promontory, off which she struck a mine about 
3 am. Her boatswain, the only survivor of her crew, was 
picked up amongst a mass of floating wreckage by the Akebono 
some six hours later. The destroyer [tastoropni went out on the 
15th and the next day to reconnoitre, and captured a schooner 
manned by Japanese which was carrying a small cargo of heer 
and fruit. On the 17th Prince Radziwill and another officer of 
Cossacks conveying dispatches for the Viceroy and General 
Kuropatkin left Port Arthur in a junk for Chefoo. They took 
with them a number of pigeons in order to establish a pigeon 
post between Chefoo and the fortress; but the attempt to open 
communication by this method was a complete failure. On the 
previous night the Skori had been out to Jay mines off Iron Island, 
to the westward of Louisa Bay, and her efforts again met with 
almost immediate success. The small Japanese coast-defence 
vessel Heiyen, which was on guard duty between Iron and Reef 
Islands, was returning towards the base on the evening of the 
18th in dirty weather when she struck a mine amidships on the 
starboard side. She was so badly damaged by the explosion that 
she sank in four or five minutes, and it was found impossible to 
make use of the boats owing to the heavy sea. Four men of 
her crew managed to reach Reef Island and were subsequently 
taken off by the Saiyen which was sent in search of the missing 
ship. Two officers and seven more then were also saved, but one 
hundred and ninety-seven officers and men_perished.* The 
disaster seems to have Leen witnessed from the shore by the 
Russians who were unable to render assistance to the drowning men. 

By the middle of September some progress had been made 
with the repairs to the Russian ships. The Retvizan and the 


* Twelve officers, including the captain, four conductors (warrant officers) 
and one hundred and eighty-one men. 
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Pobyeda were in a seaworthy condition, but the Peresvyet, Poltava, 
and Sevastopol were still under repair; the Pallada was also sea- 
worthy though her guns had been transferred to the Bayan, the 
guns of the latter having been landed. On the other hand, on 
the 9th September the 9th Torpedo Boat Flotilla from Tsushima 
joined Admiral Togo and was put on blockade duty; and 
between the 12th and the 16th his fleet was still further 
strengthened by the arrival of the Chitose and Tatsuta which 
had been absent for repairs. The Otowa also arrived from Sasebo 
at this time, while the Yacyama was sent back to that port to be 
overhauled, and the Afatsushima went to Chemulpo as guardship. 
On the 18th Admiral Misu arrived with the Jwate and the Tokiwa 
from the Korean Strait,* and Admiral Dewa with two or three 
cruisers was ordered to search the Gulf of Pei-chih-li for contraband. 
Although the attempts against the front of attack were aban- 
doned for a time there was still some work for the Japanese 
infantry, and on the 1st September a demonstration, preceded by 
a heavy fire of shrapnel, was made against Namako Yama. The 
right wing of the 1st Division was pushed slightly 
Dasrative.of to the front, and the line of Japanese outposts 
the operations . 
on land. near Pigeon Bay was advanced by the capture 
of the height south-west of Fan-chia-tun. Two 
days later the Russians concentrated their guns on the two Pan- 
lung redoubts; over two hundred shells fell into these works, 
much damage was done to material, and heavy loss was sustained 
by the Japanese. The 3rd September, howover, marked the 
climax of the bombardment of these two works, and it gradually 
died away. On the same day the Japanese army received an 
addition to its strength in the shape of twelve 3-pounder quick- 
firing guns sent by Admiral Togo from the flect, at General Nogi’s 
request, and two days later two 6-inch quick-firing guns were also 
landed. On the 6th the Japanese bombarded Chi-kuan Peak 
which was being used by the Russians as an observing station. 
On that evening a successful sortie was made by the garrison of 
the Waterworks Redoubt and a number of Japanese were killed and 
wounded with no loss to the Russians. A serious demonstration 
was made against the redoubt on the following day. A sortie 
took place from P during the evening of the 7th; the Japanese 
were driven out of a parallel in which they were at work and left 


* The Tokiwa and the Olowa were attached to the 3rd Division, while 
the wate and the Asama joined the 1st Division. 
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twenty men killed and wounded. On the same night an attack 
was made by one hundred scouts on a Chinese temple near Shui- 
shih-ying village; the Japanese opened such a heavy fire from the 
building that the Russians retired with a loss of five men killed 
and the officer in command and nineteen men wounded. On the 
9th a dispatch dated the 26th August arrived from the com- 
mander-in-chief stating that a transport* with 6,000 rounds of gun 
ammunition and 3,500,000 cartridges was due to arrive at Port 
Arthur about the 14th September and would be followed by 
others. On the night of the 12th-13th the Japanese made a 
demonstration in strength against the whole western front.t 
Bombardment of the town, dockyard, and ships was carried on 
almost daily; but from the 9th to the 16th inclusive a shortage 
of ammunition forced the Japanese to reduce their rate of fire. 
During these eight days no shells were fired except at the working 
parties on the defences, and this decrease in the intensity of the 
artillery fire led to the wildest hopes of relief among many of the 
less well-informed of the defenders. On the 17th the bombard- 
ment was resumed, the fire being concentrated upon the steam 
flour mill and the supply stores. 

The hesiegers now felt that they were in a sufficiently strong 
position to justify a renewal of their efforts to reach the main line 
of defence, and they decided to take the Waterworks Redoubt and 
the Temple Redoubts south of Shui-shih-ying simultaneously. 
Namako Yama and 203 Metre Hill were to be carried by assault 
at the same time. 

The Waterworks Redoubtt furnished a remarkable example of 
the effectiveness of good provisional defences in the hands of a 
determined garrison. Moreover, the attack upon it is the first 
instance of the employment of siege works under modern con- 

ditions, and the operations which resulted in its 
The attack on — capture are therefore worthy of description in 
the Waterworks 2 Zi 
Redoubt. detail. The peculiar shape of the redoubt led to 

misconceptions as to its nature. Before the assault 
of the 19th August the Japanese were under the impression that it 
was a lunette; and even after they had for a time effected a 
lodgment inside the work it was shown on their plans as rect- 
angular and was said to be furnished with armoured caponiers 


* This transport never reached her destination, 
+ West of Fort Yi-tzu Shan. 
¢ Plates 30 and 31 show the redoubt and the siege works. 





} Plates 30 and 31 show the redoubt and the siege works. 
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underground galleries, an enormous ditch, and other adjuncts of 
permanent fortification to which it could lay no claim. 

The advanced Russian trench, captured on the 19th August, 
acted as a point of departure for the siege works. The Japanese 
extended it to the right and left, loopholed it for musketry, and 
formed it into their first parallel. Later on it was broadened and 
deepened and it served as a thoroughfare across this portion of the 
front. A sap was broken out from this parallel during the night 
of the 31st August-lst September. The ground drops slightly 
towards the west, and in order to take advantage of this fall, 
which would conceal the workers from the Russian trenches on the 
east, the sap was started right-handed.* After udvancing sixty-five 
yards the direction was changed, and for the next two hundred 
yards the sap became left-handed and was directed just clear of 
the east face of the redoubt. Instead of frequent zigzags 
traverses were made at every thirty yards so as to prevent the 
trench from being enfiladed. At a distance of a hundred yards 
from the redoubt a short second parallel was made, from which 
three zigzags were driven to points seventy to ninety yards from 
the crest of the glacis. These points were joined by an irregular 
excavation which then formed the third parallel. A small relief 
approach to the second parallel was dug on the western side of the 
main approach. The plan of the trenches shows with what 
regularity of style they were begun and how the straight lines of 
the practice ground were abandoned after one weck’s experience 
of actual warfare. Beyond the second parallel no system could 
be maintained and the sappers were compelled to get cover 
as and where they couldt The supply of sandbags running 
short during the work, Dalny was ransacked for materials from 
which they could be made, with the somewhat curious result that 
many of the trenches were revetted with bags made of flowered 
calico. The distance separating the combatants was, however, so 
short that this did not matter, for concealment was impossible. 

By the 13th September the siege works had approached to a 
distance of about eighty yards from the Waterworks Redoubt 
and Redoubt B. The Russians now awoke to their danger and 
commenced to drive mine galleries from both the redoubts in the 


* A “right-handed ” sap is one of which the parapet is on the side natural 
to a right-handed shoveller—ie., on the left of the sap or excavation he is 
digging. 

t A reference to Plan 41 will further exemplify the lack of regularity in 
modern siege works, 
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direction of the Japanese approaches ; little progress, however, had 
been made when these works fell into the hands of the Japanese. 
Night sorties were made with the utmost determination but in 
insufficient strength to inflict more than slight damage.* On the 
night of the 14th-15th September a party composed of a scout 
detachment of the 16th Regiment, a mixed company of the 26th 
Regiment, an unarmed working party of about fifty men from 
the 7th Depot Battalion, and ten sappers made a sortie from 
Redoubt B, supported by a heavy artillery fire. The party 
lost its way in the darkness and coming unexpectedly under a 
sudden outburst of fire from the Japanese was forced to retire 
with a loss of two officers and eight men killed and wounded. 
Later during the same night a mixed company of the 26th 
Regiment moved out of the Waterworks Redoubt, but, on being 
met by artillery fire retired in confusion, with one officer and seven 
men wounded. Again, on the 16th, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made from the Waterworks Redoubt. A scout detachment of the 
13th Regiment moved out at 1 a.m. and with one rush gained a 
footing in the nearest Japanese trench. There a hand-to-hand 
fight took place in which the Russians were outnumbered and 
driven back with a loss of ninetcen men killed and wounded. In 
the early morning of the 18th September Lieutenant Podgurski, 
the torpedo officer of the Buyan, rolled a large spherical minet 
down the glacis of the Waterworks Redoubt. It exploded, but 
with what effect is not known. 

Most of the approaches were finished on the 15th September, 
and sharpshooters were pushed out from the third parallel into the 
watercourse on the west; but the approaches against Redoubt B, 
south of Shui-shih-ying, were not yet ready, and it was not until 
the 19th September that the assault was finally launched 


* In the Russian Official History the failure of these sorties is attributed 
to the Japanese being placed on their guard by the preliminary artillery fire 
upon the trenches in front of the redoubts. 

+ During the siege over a hundred of these mines were used, some of 
them weighing as much as 150 Ibs. 

{ The following pieces were used in the bombardment of the Waterworks 
Redoubt (sce Plan 39) :— 

6 naval 12-pounder guns at F. 

4 naval 4°7-inch guns at G (two of these guns also took part in the 
bombardment of B Redoubt). 

2 naval 4°7-inch guns at J. 

4 47-inch field howitzers at K, south of Feng-huang Shan. 

36 mountain guns of the 9th Division north of the Waterworks 
Redoubt. 
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On the morning of that day three sections of the 11th 
Company of the 26th Regiment formed the garrison of the 
Waterworks Redoubt, the remaining section being in the Railway 
Redoubt. The trenches east of the work were occupied by a half- 
company of Frontier Guards and a section of the 5th Company of 
the 15th Regiment; another company of the same regiment, with 
some Frontier Guards and a scout detachment of the 26th 
Regiment, held the trenches on the west side. The redoubt was 
armed with several guns of small calibre and two machine guns, 
and in it a naval torpedo-tube was also installed.* 

The Japanese 36th Regiment and one battalion of the 19th 
Regiment, both belonging to the 18th Brigade, 9th Division, were 
selected for the assault. These troops were encamped in a ravine 
beside the stream some two thousand yards north of the redoubt. 

During the morning the usual slow bombardment 
The assault on of the dockyard was carried on; at noon the fire 
the Waterworks i . 
Redoubt on the Ceased entirely, but was reopened against the 
19th September. Waterworks Redoubt at 1 pm.t Beginning with 

an occasional shot to find the range, it grew 
steadily in intensity until a constant stream of common and high- 
explosive shells was falling into the work. The tire of the howitzers 
was chiefly directed against the bombproofs, while the naval guns 
concentrated their fire upon the north salient. The Russian reply, 
although intermittent, was at times both heavy and accurate. By 
3 p.m. timber was protruding from the parapet at the north 
salient, which had been weakened by being undercut for the sake 
of better cover, large quantities of debris were sliding into the 
ditch, and the loopholes all along the crest were badly damaged. 
The Japanese field artillery now joined in the bombardment, and 
enfiladed the northern faces of the redoubt and the trenches to 
the south-east with shrapnel.. About 4 p.m. the Russian 6-inch 
guns in H Battery began firing at the second and third parallels, 
almost enfilading them and making excellent practice with their 
heavy shrapnel, Casualties were few although the advanced 

* The idea of adapting torpedo-tubes to land warfare was evolved by 
Lieutenant Podgurski, who after a number of experiments succeeded 
in giving the torpedoes a range of flight of as much as 70 paces. They 
were charged with 70 lbs. of pyroxylin. In addition to the Waterworks 
Redoubt, torpedo-tubes were installed in Fort Chi-kuan, Fort Erh-lung, 
Fort Sung-shu, P, G, the Temple Redoubts, on Namako Yama, and on 203 
Metre Hill. 


+ Bombardment of the Temple Redoubts and of Namako Yama com- 
menced about the same time. This will be dealt with separately. 
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parallels had neither traverses nor flank protection; this was chiefly 
due to the fact that the storming party and supports were not sent 
into them until the moment for the assault had almost arrived. 

At 5 p.m. two ground scouts, their heads and bodies protected 
by steel shields, left the third parallel and started at a walk 
towards the north salient. They moved in zigzags, evidently in 
search of land mines. Though the fire was not heavy one man 
was almost at once knocked head over heels backwards, and never 
moved again.* The second fell a few yards nearer to the 
redoubt, but by sheltering himself behind his shield managed 
to crawl almost to the crest of the glacis before he collapsed. . By 
this time the bombardment had reached its height and the com- 
mander of the siege artillery telephoned to General Oshima to 
ask whether the 9th Division was ready to assault. A temporary 
break-down of the telephone prevented an answer from being 
returned till towards 5.30 p.m., when a message was passed that 
all was ready. This reply was communicated to the batteries, 
which promptly changed their targets, the mountain guns firing on 
the trenches in rear of the redoubt, while the heavier guns shelled 
the main line of forts. A quarter of an hour later the assaulting 
column, about four hundred strong, was sent into the advanced 
trenches and at 5.40 p.m. the storming party advanced at a steady 
run towards the north salient. The ditch was reached with small 
loss, only intermittent rifle fire and occasional short bursts from a 
machine gun breaking out as the supports crossed the open. 
Simultaneously parties of Japanese worked their way from 
the third parallel along the watercourse and engaged the Russians 
in the south-western trenches, while a timely demonstration against 
the trenches to the south-east kept many of the defenders fully 
occupied. The result of this was that fire was directed against the 
principal attack only from the northern face and from the short 
trench to the west. 

Although the assailants reached the ditch without ditticulty they 
were unable to cross the parapet, notwithstanding the fact that a 
practicable breach had been made by the artillery. The casemates, 
also, had been to a large extent wrecked, but a few of the more 
determined of the defenders still remained inside the work and 
proved quite capable of preventing the stormers from gaining a 
foothold in it, for the latter could as yet only enter by twos and 


* He was apparently struck by a l-pounder shell which destroyed both 
him and his shield. 
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threes and were shot down as fast as they attempted it. Though 
there were no caponiers in the ditch the fire of the machine guns 
placed behind two breastworks of stone-filled barrels and sand- 
bags checked every effort made to reach the gorge by working 
along the bottom of the ditch, which was also swept by fire 
from the batteries in the main line of defence. Huddled together 
in the cramped space, the target for showers of hand-grenades 
and suffering heavily from the Russian artillery, the stormers 
clung on till 6.30 p.m., when some two hundred and fifty men ran 
back towards the advanced parallels, many of them falling on the 
way. A certain number remained in the ditch waving a Japanese 
flag above the crest of the glacis to inform their own artillery 
of their presence, and were still there when darkness fell. 
Meanwhile, the situation of the garrison was far from enviable, 
and at 6.45 p.m. Colonel Semenov*® sent in the following report: 


“Both machine guns in the redoubt are disabled; very many 
men are wounded; Captain Boggovut is killed. The whole 
redoubt is shattered; no parapet, no protection.” 

The assault was renewed during the night when the Japanese 
succeeded in gaining the front face of the work. The garrison 
retired to the gorge where it held its own, but it failed to dislodge 
the attackers although reinforced by two companies of the 27th 

Regiment and a company of the 13th Regiment. 
The capture of | According to the statements of men who took 
the Waterworks part in the fighting the existence of the gorge 
Redoubt on the Perr ‘ 
20th September. parapet with its narrow exit passage was one of the 
main causes of the ill-success of the Russian 
counter-attacks. It obliged the troops to move out on a very 
narrow front under the fire of a machine gun which the Japanese 
had been able to bring up and to mount exactly opposite the 
passage. At 10 p.m., when the Russians were clinging with 
difficulty to the very edge of the gorge, Colonel Semenov reported : 
“Captain Skuridin states that he cannot hold on in the Waterworks 
Redoubt. Six times we have rushed forward to the attack with 
no success.” Colonel Semenov at the same time ordered up 
further reinforcements. But the work was now a mass of ruins, 
and it was found impossible to drive out the Japanese who now 
* This officer commanded the section of the defence which included the 
Waterworks Redoubt, the Railway Redoubt, the Temple Redoubts, and 


height 305. In the Russian accounts the Railway Redoubt is called the 
Skalisti Redoubt, and height 305 is called Pan-lung-shan. 


(4726) 2M 
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greatly out-numbered their antagonists. At 2am.on the 20th 
the defenders were finally driven from the work; and shortly 
before 4 a.m. General Kondratenko telephoned to Colonel Semenov 
to say that he had given orders for the occupation of a new 
defensive line.* The Waterworks and Railway Redoubts were to 
be evacuated, and the new line was to run through the Temple 
Redoubts, B and C, as far as the valley east of the latter work, and 
thence along the railway in front of Fort Sung-shu. Later in the 
morning the trenches to the south-east and south-west were in 
Japanese hands, and the empty redoubt was blazing fiercely. 

The Japanese casualties were about five hundred. Those of the 
Russians are not known. 

While the 9th Division was engaged in the capture of the 
Waterworks Redoubt the 1st Division was carrying out the 
attacks on the Temple Redoubts, on Namako Yama, and on 203 
Metre Hill. And in preparation for this task, which was certain to 
prove extremely severe, the artillery of the 1st Division was greatly 
strengthened,t and twenty-four machine guns were attached to 
various infantry units. The 16th and 18th Field Artillery 
Regiments of the 2nd Field Artillery Brigade each detached a few 
guns to the height north-west of Kan-ta Shan in order to fire on 
Namako Yama and 203 Metre Hill. The remainder of the field 
artillery brigade fired on the Waterworks and Temple Redoubts. 

* In the Russian Oficial History it is stated that the Waterworks and 
Railway Redoubts were only evacuated by the Russians on the receipt of 
General Kondratenko's telephone message. 

+ The following guns were placed at the disposal of General 
Matsumura :— 

5 naval 12-pounder guns south of Kan-ta Shan. 
2 naval 4°7-inch guns south of Tien-han-kou. 
12 4°7-inch field howitzers of the Heavy Field Artillery 
Regiment north of Tien-han-kou. 
12 3'5-inch mortars of the 7th Battalion 3rd Siege Artillery 
Regiment south of Hsiao-tung-kou. 
12 field guns (two batteries 17th Regiment) at Hsiao-pan-chia- 
tun, 
18 field guns (three batteries 1st Regiment) at Sui-chia-tun. 
24 field guns (three batteries Ist Regiment, and one 17th 
Regiment) west of Head-Quarter Hill. 
6 field guns (one battery 17th Regiment) on height 331 
west of Shui-shih-ying. 

In addition, there were eight 4-pounder Hotchkiss guns, of which two 
were in Shui-shih-ying, two with each of the columns attacking Namako 
Yama and 203 Metre Hill respectively, and two on 174 Metre Hill. 

Each of the batteries at Sui-chia-tun detached a section. The three 
sections were placed respectively at Wang-chia-tien-tzu, on the col east of 
Ta-ping-kou, and on the western peak of 174 Metre Hill, 
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The Temple Redoubts consisted of four works, A, B, C, and D. 
B Redoubt, which it was proposed to carry first, was by far the 
strongest of the four. In shape it was a lunette, with ditch, 
parapet, and casemates very similar to those of the Waterworks 

Redoubt, but the gorge was closed merely by a 
The attack on slight parapet and trench and the ditch was 
and capture of ‘i . 
the Temple not more than six feet deep. On the morning of 
Redoubts on the 19th the garrison of B Redoubt consisted of 
pee the 3rd Company of the 26th Regiment, while 

Redoubts A and C were each held by half of the 
12th Company of the 15th Regiment. The armament of B 
comprised several small-calibre guns and machine guns, and 
a torpedo-tube. From about 2 p.m. on that day the redoubt 
was bombarded by the two 4°7-inch guns south of Tien-han-kou 
and by part of the field artillery brigade, and it suffered con- 
siderable damage though it was not rendered untenable. The 
Japanese approaches had already penetrated the entanglement 
and had reached a point eighty yards from the ditch. After the 
bombardment had begun General Kondratenko himself visited 
the redoubt in company with Colonel Semenov. As it was then 
being subjected to a heavy artillery fire the general’s presence was 
a source of considerable anxiety to his subordinates; but it was 
only after a personal survey of the position of affairs and the issue 
of necessary instructions that he was ultimately induced to leave. 
By 4 p.m. the parapet was almost entirely destroyed, and since 
the casualties were becoming heavy a company of the 27th Regiment 
was ordered up in support. One portion reinforced the redoubt 
itself while the remainder occupied a ravine in rear. 

About 6 pm. a storming column of the Japanese 3rd 
Regiment preceded by two ground scouts advanced to the attack ; 
but it was unable to gain a foothold on the parapet although it 
succeeded in entering the ditch. The fire of the Russian machine 
guns inside and outside the redoubt contributed largely to the 
preliminary success of the defence; as time went on, however, not 
only were these weapons silenced, but many of the rifles were 
rendered useless by the dust and the fouling of the barrels. When 
the attack ceased in the evening the guns and machine guns had 
all been disabled, almost all of the gun’s crews had been put out of 
action, and the defenders were reduced to using hand-grenades 
and bombs. By this time the work was in ruins. Only one 
blindage was still standing, and there remained a covered way, 

(4726) 2mM2 
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. leading back from the western flank to the ravine behind, in 
which a telephone was installed. The garrison spent the night 
in repairing the parapet and clearing the interior of the work. 
This was carried on under great difficulties, for rifle fire was kept 
up through the night and the Japanese made several further 
attempts to storm. But they failed to establish themselves inside 
the work and at 2a.m. on the 20th were recalled to their own 
trenches. 

The bombardment was resumed at daybreak, its volume being 
increased by the fire of the naval guns which had taken part 
in the attack on the Waterworks Redoubt. In less than an hour 
everything was destroyed. Observers from other positions in 
the Russian line counted sixty to seventy shells a minute 
bursting over B Redoubt, and at times the fire seemed to be 
of even greater intensity. The Japanese pushed their attacks 
fiercely against the trenches west of B, round the eastern 
flank of the redoubt itself, and against the trenches connecting 
the Waterworks with the Temple Redoubts. These last trenches 
were carried by 8 am., when there was presented to the 
view of the garrison of the principal work the discouraging 
sight of their assailants moving round to their right rear. 
Meanwhile portions of the Japanese 18th Brigade, after capturing 
the Waterworks Redoubt, had extended to the south-west and 
had succeeded in securing possession of D, an insignificant work 
of little strength without either ditch or casemates. This 
success, unimportant in itself, helped to dishearten the defenders 
of A, B, and C, and of the various trenches connecting them. 
The men were willing enough to remain in their works, but 
their losses were enormous and they did not know to what extent 
the Japanese had succeeded in establishing themselves. The 
question of dealing with the wounded also added to their diffi- 
culties. They could not be carried away, and it was only possible 
to place them in the one remaining blindage of B Redoubt, which 
soon became filled. At last a fresh advance on the part of the 
Japanese 3rd Regiment resulted in the attackers gaining the 
whole eastern side of the work. The Russians, now only separated 
from their enemy by the central blindage which was choked up 
with wounded, still clung to the western side. At this stage 
Lieutenant Dunin, the commander of the garrison, sent in a 
report explaining his critical situation and asking for instructions. 
Telephonic communication was cut almost immediately afterwards 
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and the defenders were left to their own resources. While 
the Japanese were preparing a final assault from the north and 
east sides of the work, the central blindage was at last destroyed 
and the wounded were buried alive under its ruins. There now 
remained no hope but in retreat. Lieutenant Dunin gave orders 
to evacuate the redoubt, and the shattered remnants of the garrison 
retired by the covered way into the ravine in rear.* Thus before 
10 a.m. on the 20th September the attacking troops had won their 
way to success. Following on the heels of the Russians as they 
retired from B, the Japanese took A and C+ works in quick 
succession and almost without loss, the defenders falling back 
down the numerous watercourses which furrow the ground. Rein- 
forcements which were passing up the valley between the railway 
and Division Hill on their way to Namako Yama now came under 
fire from the Japanese established in A and C, but by moving at 
the double in single file at wide interval they managed to pass the 
dangerous point with little or no loss. 

Severe as was the fighting at the Waterworks and Temple 
Redoubts, a no less desperate conflict was being carried on simul- 
taneously further to the westward. In this portion of the field 
the Japanese primary objectives were Namako Yama and 203 Metre 

¥ Hill, Division Hill also coming in for attention. 

The fighting z 
round Namako Since the capture of the knoll north-east of 
Yama and Namako Yama on the 22nd August,t which had 
yooh bei apparently been effected by surprise, the opera- 
; tions of the Japanese in this quarter were mainly 
confined to occasional bombardments of Namako Yama and 
203 Metre Hill. An attack was made upon the former hill upon 
the night of 1st September and was repulsed. On the night of 
the 6th a sortie was made from 203 Metre Hill and a Japanese 
trench was destroyed, while ridge 590 was heavilly shelled from 
Namako Yama on the following day. Further sorties were made 
without result by small parties of Russians early on the mornings 
of the 12th and 15th. The Japanese had been steadily collecting 
in the vicinity of 174 Metre Hill, and the troops now detailed for 


* It is said that the garrison at this time numbered only 2 officers and 
6 men ; Colonel von Schwartz, The Defence of Port Arthur, Vol. II, p. 258. 
The Japanese losses in the attacks on the Temple Redoubts seem to have 
been about 1,000 killed and wounded. 

+ Neither of these works had either ditch or casemates. 

¢ See Vol. I, page 358, where it is stated, in error, that the knoll was 
captured on the 2ist August. 
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the attack, under the command of Lieutenant-General Matsumura, 
comprised the 1st Brigade of the 1st Division, the lst Kobi 
Brigade, and one company of sappers. Of these the 1st and 15th 
Infantry Regiments under Major-General Yamamoto were to take 
Namako Yama, while the 1st, 15th and 16th Kobi Regiments were 
allotted to the attack of 203 Metre Hill. 

The defence of Division Hill, Namako Yama and 203 Metre 
Hill was entrusted to the 5th Regiment, two companies of 
the 28th, one company of the 27th Regiment, one company 
of the 13th Regiment, two companies of the Kuan-tung Fleet 
Equipage, three scout detachments, and three companies of the 
4th Depot Battalion as a reserve, under the command of 
Colonel Tretyakov.* Namako Yama is a long narrow hill with 
almost precipitous sides, and a sharp indentation in the centre 
divides the ridge or backbone into two peaks. The fortification 
of this hill had, apparently, only been taken in hand seriously in 
the beginning of August. A shallow trench, only partly covered 
over and provided in places with sandbag loopholes, encircled the 
hill near the crest; and at the northern end there was a second 
trench at a slightly lower level. The garrison consisted of the 
9th Company of the 5th Regiment, the 7th Company of the 28th 
Regiment, a company of the 13th Regiment, a company of the 
Kuan-tung Fleet Equipage and a scout detachment of the 28th 
Regiment. Behind the right flank was the 10th Company of the 
5th Regiment. In an exposed position on the highest point of 
the northern peak were two 6-inch (3-ton) guns on garrison 
mountings, which, however, had been damaged during the pre- 
vious assaults on 174 Metre Hill; some light guns, two machine 
guns and a torpedo-tube also formed part of the armament. 

On Division Hill were the 5th, 7th and 11th Companies, and 
the 2nd and 3rd scout detachments of the 5th Regiment and the 
9th Company of the 27th Regiment. 

203 Metre Hill consists of two well-defined peaks one 
hundred and forty yards apart connected by a razor-backed 
ridge dipping some thirty feet in the centre.t An upper and 
a lower trench had been constructed, the former being held 
by the 2nd and 4th Companies of the 5th Regiment under 


* Colonel _Irman commanded the western front of which this section 
formed a part. 

+ See Plan 42. The northern peak was two hundred and three metres 
high, and gave its name to the hill. The southern peak was really the 
higher, being six hundred and ninty-one feet or about two hundred and 
ten metres above sea-level. 
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Captain Stempnevski. The lower trench was not occupied 
since it was commanded by the neighbouring heights. The 1st 
Company of the 28th Regiment and a company of the Kuan-tung 
Fleet Equipage were stationed on the hill. Two 6-inch (2-ton) 
guns were mounted on the northern peak, while two field guns 
were in position near the southern; but these guns, like those on 
Namako Yama, were much exposed and had been damaged during 
the assaults in August. Four machine guns, three one-pounders 
and a torpedo-tube had also been allotted to the defence. On 
the southern slope of the hill there was a powder magazine and 
a blindage in which a telephone was installed.* There were as 
yet no redoubts on the hill. 

The first forward movement by the Japanese was made 
at daybreak on the 19th September, when, after driving in a 
Russian piquet, they occupied the village of Chao-chia-tun. 
At 2 pm. a bombardment was opened by the heavy artillery 

which had been placed at General Matsumura’s 
The attack on — disposal ; + very shortly afterwards the sixty field 
Namako Yama : E 
on the 19th guns of the 1st and 17th Artillery Regiments 
September. joined in, and a great volume of fire was directed 

against the two hills which formed the Japanese 
objectives. The Russian guns on Namako Yama were gallantly 
served for some time in spite of their exposed position, but the 
odds were overwhelming and they were finally silenced. One 
6-inch and two machine guns on 203 Metre Hill were disabled 
and several blindages, including that containing the torpedo-tube, 
were destroyed. While the bombardment was in progress the 
Japanese gunboats Satyen and Akagi shelled the left of the Russian 
line from a position near the shore north of Pigeon Bay; it does 
not appear, however, that they were able to produce any very 
useful effect either on this or on other occasions$ The infantry 
attack began about 6 p.m., when General Yamamoto’s force moved 
against Namako Yama. Just as it was growing dusk two bat- 
talions of the 1st Regiment advanced round the western side of 
the knoll north-east of the main hill and gained the lower slopes 
of the latter below the Russian trenches, where the steep and 


* This dark blindage or covered trench gave rise to the report, widely 
believed among the Japanese, that a tunnel had been driven through the 
hill. 

+ See foot-note (+), p. 530. 

$ According to a Russian account the only victim of their fire 
throughout the siege was a Chinese woman. 
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rocky hill-side afforded fair shelter from the defenders’ fire. The 
explosion of a few fougasses caused some slight disorder in their 
ranks without, however, checking the advance. Machine guns 
were at once brought into action from the knoll, and with their 
support the attacking troops held their ground on the hill-side, 
successfully resisting the defenders’ attempts to dislodge them 
until 11 p.m. when the advance was resumed. The lower Russian 
trench was then carried, and the 7th Company of the 28th Regi- 
ment was driven back to the summit of the hill. Leaving 
sufficient men to hold the captured trench, the remainder of 
General Yamamoto’s column was withdrawn to its earlier position 
lower down the slope. 

In the meantime the attack on 203 Metre Hill, which had 
been set in motion at the same time as that on Namako Yama, 
had been attended with more severe fighting. At dusk the 
infantry of the Japanese right column was assembled in a ravine 

on the south-west side of the hill within two 
The first attack hundred yards of the lower trench. Soon after 
pe 203 Metre 6 p.m., when several breaches were visible in the 

ill on the 

19th September, defences on the summit, the Kobi Regiments were 

ordered to assault the position. They were met 
at once by a withering fire from their front and were also sub- 
jected to a heavy flanking fire from Namako Yama. But, though 
temporarily checked, when darkness fell they gained the lower 
trench which had been left unoccupied by the Russians, and began 
to destroy the wire entanglement. This difticult work was carried 
out under a hot rifle fire and resulted in great loss of life. 

At 9 p.m. on the 19th Colonel Irman, commanding the defence 
of the western front, reported to General Kondratenko that 
the heavy fire being brought to bear on 203 Metre Hill was 
causing many casualties, but that with the help of two companies* 
sent up from the reserve the defence was holding its ground well. 
The Japauese were occupying the ravine in front of his left flank, 
while on the hill itself a machine gun had been disabled, the 
torpedo-tube broken up, and most of the blindages wrecked. He 
added that a company of seamen had been sent to Namako Yama, 
and a company of the 27th Regiment to Division Hill. 

* It is not quite clear which companies these were. Apparently three 
companies—the 1st Company of the 28th Regiment and the 7th and 11th of 
the 27th Regiment—were sent up in support during the night, either about 


8 p.m. on the 19th or in the early hours of the next morning. These addi- 
tions brought up the total number of the defenders to about 600. 
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The Japanese made a further effort against 203 Metre Hill 
during the night and succeeded in reaching the upper trench, 
where their advance was checked. At 6.30 am. the attempt 
was renewed, and on this occasion the storming party 
actually penetrated beyond the upper trench at the south-west 
corner of the hill. This success was short-lived, however, and 
they were soon driven back to the position whence they had 
started, the western slopes of 203 Metre Hill being strewn with 
killed and wounded. 

Upon Namako Yama the bombardment was resumed at day- 
light on the 20th. Some Japanese gunboats firing from the direction 
of Louisa Bay threw several shells dangerously close to their own 
men in the lower trench on this hill before they distinguished 

the Japanese flags which were waving from it; 
The capture of but no serious damage wasdone. By midday the 
ria Yama trenches on the north-eastern end of Namako Yama 
20th September. had been practically destroyed by the Japanese 

artillery fire, and two-thirds of their defenders* 
had been placed hors de combat. On the other hand the advanced 
line of the Japanese had not suffered very severely from the artillery 
of the defence. It was able to gain shelter from the Russian guns 
at the foot of the hills, and high-angle fire could not be brought 
to bear on it owing to the fact that there were no howitzers on 
the western front. ‘ 

During the morning the Japanese 15th Regiment attempted an 
attack on the south-west corner of Namako Yama from its 
position on the col east of Ta-ping-kou; but the valley which it 
had to cross was completely commanded from 203 Metre Hill, 
and it lost heavily without accomplishing anything. After this 
reverse the attacking infantry remained inactive for some hours, 
until, between 3 and 4 p.m., part of the 1st Regiment on the 
northern slopes rushed up the hill in close formation and 
succeeded in carrying the upper trench after a hand-to-hand 
fight in which grenades were freely used. The garrison had 
by this’ time been reinforced by the 12th Company of the 
13th Regiment, a company of the 4th Depot Battalion and a 
company of seamen. Lieutenant-Colonel Terada, the commander 
of the 27th Regiment, led this assault, and its success was largely 
due to an almost simultaneous flank attack delivered by the 


* The 9th Company of the 5th Regiment in which at this time only 
48 men out of 155 remained in action. 
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battalion of the 1st Regiment which had hitherto been in reserve. 
This battalion advanced against the centre of the hill, moving up 
the depression which there cuts deeply into the western slopes. 
The Russians had been losing very heavily, their officers were 
nearly all disabled, and on the approach of the flank attack a cry 
was raised that they were surrounded. In spite of the efforts of 
the few remaining officers the survivors of the garrison broke and 
fell back behind Akasaka Yama, Captain Moskvin, who com- 
manded on Namako Yama, being taken prisoner. So soon as 
Colonel Irman became aware of what had occurred he reported 
to General Kondratenko :— 
“ Namako Yama is occupied by the Japanese ; 203 Metre 
Hill and Division Hill are holding out. We hold Akasaka 
Yama and the interval between it and Namako Yama, but 
the situation is difficult, since Namako Yama commands our 
position, and from it the rear of our line is enfiladed. The 
Japanese are sweeping 203 Metre Hill with their fire and are 
preparing to storm it.” 

Though the Waterworks Redoubt, the Temple Redoubts, and 
Namako Yama were now—on the afternoon of the 20th—in 
Japanese hands, their task was not complete so long as 203 Metre 
Hill was still uncaptured, and at this point the struggle continued 

throughout the day. The defences were gradually 
ahs Se caer being destroyed by the artillery ; several blindages 
Hill continued 4 Were already wrecked, and machine guns dis- 
on the 20th, abled. Great execution was done also by the 
aes enfilade fire of the Japanese machine guns on 

Namako Yama. The assailants renewed their 
attempts, especially against the south-western part of the hill ; 
but the 4th Company of the 5th Regiment resolutely held its 
ground. Towards evening one more company of the 27th Regiment 
was sent up to reinforce the hard-pressed garrison, and its arrival 
was most timely, for on the approach of darkness the Japanese 
made a simultaneous attack from three directions.* Two of their 
columns were repulsed at once ; the third, advancing along the col 
which connects the ridge 590 with 203 Metre Hill, succeeded in 
effecting a lodgment at the south-west corner of the upper trench. 

* While this attack was in progress the Japanese heavily bombarded Fort 
Sung-shu and caused very extensive damage, including the disablement of 
both 6-inch Canet guna. Under cover of this fire the Temple and Water- 


works Redoubts were occupied and placed in a state of defence, several guns 
being mounted in the latter. (Russian Oficial History.) 
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The 4th Company of the 5th Regiment, however, which had held the 
trench so gallantly, would not admit defeat without a last effort ; 
and after a long and stubborn hand-to-hand struggle fought out 
with bayonet and grenade the Russians were in the end almost 
annihilated. The Japanese storming party was separated by six 
hundred yards of open ground from its nearest support and its 
position was precarious, but two machine guns were brought up 
during the night and the party was able to establish itself firmly 
inside two of the Russian blindages. There it remained, its most 
strenuous efforts to advance being of no avail, since any attempt 
at a forward movement was promptly checked by the Russian 
machine guns. For two days the dwindling party heroically 
maintained itself in this position subsisting on the emergency 
ration carried by the men. 

The extent of the losses among the defenders of 203 Metre Hill 
up to this point may be judged by the fact that on the morning of 
the 21st there remained in action only nineteen men in the 4th 
Company of the 5th Regiment and thirty-seven men in the 
2nd Company of the same regiment, while the 1st Company of 
the 28th Regiment mustered no more than twenty-three.* 

The Japanese bombardment was renewed on the morning of the 
21st, the gunboats taking part in it as before and directing their 
fire mainly against the Russian left in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Cha-kua-tzu. On the Russian side the 13th, 16th, and 28th 
Regiments each sent one company to the support of the exhausted 
troops on 203 Metre Hill; and a company of the 27th Regiment 
was posted along the crest of the hill to close the gap in the Russian 
line made by the Japanese lodgment in the south-west corner of 
the trench. This company had no cover, yet in spite of enormous 
losses it held firmly to its position scarcely thirty yards distant 
from the Japanese. Hand-grenades were used on both sides, and 
the narrow strip of ground between the combatants was strewn 
with the bodies of those who attempted to cross it. During the 
morning also the remnant of the 2nd Company of the 5th Regiment 
under Captain Stempnevski was relieved by the 6th Company of 
the same regiment. The commander of the latter company, Captain 


* The figures given by General Tretyakov are as follows :—After the 
fighting of the 19th and 20th, there were left of the 5th Regiment, in the 
2nd Company, 83 out of 141 men; in the 4th Company, 48 out of 167: of 
the 27th Regiment, in the 11th Company, 96 out of 140; inthe 7th Company, 
one-half : of the 28th Regiment, in the lst Company, one-half. These figures 
include slightly wounded men. 
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Suichev, to whom was now entrusted the defence of the hill, was 
ordered to drive the Japanese from the upper trench, but an attempt 
to carry out this order ended in failure. With the infantry on 
either side at such close quarters, any movement during daylight 
seems to have been almost impossible. 

At 7 p.m. on the 21st General Matsumura began to prepare for 
another assault. The attack was delivered* after the moon had 
set, but in spite of the utmost determination the troops were 
unable to gain any further ground. About midnight two Russian 
companicst made a counter-attack against the Japanese in the 
blindage and were only repulsed after suffering heavy losses from 
the fire of the machine guns which had been brought up during 
the previous night. Thus, on the morning of the 22nd the 
situation on 203 Metre Hill was just as it had been twenty-four 
hours before. 

On the previous day the Russians had made an attempt to shell 
the Japanese in the blindage from a position somewhat to the 
south-west of Fort Cha-kua-tzu, to which two quick-firing guns 
under Captain Yasenski had been brought up for this purpose 
from Lao-tieh Shan; it was impossible, however, 
for the gunners to distinguish friend from foe, and 
the attempt had been given up. About midday 
on the 22nd a message was received from General Smirnov to the 
effect that a movement of the Japanese reserves from the ravine 
south-west of 203 Metre Hill towards the lower trench had been 
detected, and that guns should be sent to the rear to open fire 
upon this target. Colonel Irman communicated by telephone 
with Captain Yasenski, who moved his guns somewhat nearer 
to Fort Cha-kua-tzu and at 5 p.m. opened fire upon the Japanese 
with shrapnel at a range of about five thousand yards. The 
reserves had been accurately located, the Russian gunners were 
not less accurate in their practice, and the Japanese were driven 
out of the ravine In retiring they came under fire from 
Forts Ta-yang-kou North and Cha-kua-tzu, and suffered further 


The attack on 203 
Metre Hill fails. 


* Apparently by the 15th and 16th Aodi Regiments. 

+ The 4th Company of the 28th Regiment and the 2nd Company of the 
13th Regiment, which had during the evening relieved the 4th Company of 
the 5th Regiment, and the 1st Company of the 28th Regiment. Two com- 
panies of the 14th Regiment also appear to have been sent up to the hill 
during the night or next morning. 

} These guns—a section of the 2nd Battery of the 4th Artillery Brigade— 
fired fifty-one rounds in five and a half minutes. 
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severe loss.. By this retreat the unfortunate party which was 
still holding out in the blindage on the hill-side was left 
absolutely isolated. Sadly diminished in numbers and deprived 
of any hope of support, the small band that remained still held its 
ground. But the end was at hand. 

At 1 am. on the 23rd four Russian scouts crept out of 
the trenches and made their way towards either end of the 
blinded portion of the trench held by the Japanese. They 
took with them spherical mines, charged with some 16 lbs. of 
pyroxylin, of the kind used in the defence of the Waterworks 
Redoubt on the 18th September.* As they moved forward 
a rocket was sent up in order to distract the attention of 
the Japanese, and at the same moment the scouts, directed by 
Lieutenant Podgurski of the Bayan, rolled their mines down into 
the trench below them. The explosion which followed blew to 
fragments a large part of the blindage and killed many of the 
occupants. The survivors broke, were pursued for a short distance 
with the bayonet, and were then caught by rifle fire as they 
struggled back through the entanglement. Their two machine 
guns were left behind. This terrible experience caused the 
Japanese to realize that the task was beyond their strength ;+ 
with the approach of daylight all hope of carrying 203 Metre Hill 
by assault was abandoned, and regular approaches were begun. 
Profiting by their success here, the Russians reoccupied the low 
hill south-west of Fan-chia-tun and were not driven from it until 
the 2nd October, from which date it formed part of the Japanese 
outpost line. 

Throughout the fighting for 203 Metre Hill the determination 
both of the attack and of the defence was exemplary. The 
deciding factor in the struggle was the fire of the Russian field 
artillery, which was able from the neighbourhood of Pigeon Bay 
Observations on © Sweep the open ground over which the 
the attacks on Japanese had to advance. Only a very small 
Namako Yama number of the attackers could find cover on the 
tae Metre hill-side, whereas the defenders were better 

sheltered from artillery fire, though the Japanese 
guns even at this period succeeded in shattering several of 
their bombproof shelters and blindages. The success achieved 

* See p. 526. 

+ In one account two further attacks are mentioned as having taken 


place before dawn on the 23rd. Details regarding these attacks are lacking ; 
and it is not clear by what troops they could have been carried out, 
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by Captain Yasenski might never have been attained had the 
Japanese gunboats taken part in the bombardment on the 22nd 
as on previous days, Indeed, his guns actually came into action 
on ground which was ploughed up by the projectiles fired by the 
gunboats during the 20th and 21st, and several unexploded 8-inch 
shells were picked up by the Russian gunners, A share of the 
credit for the successful defence is due also to the Russian machine 
guns which were very cleverly placed. During these days the 
Russian vessels in harbour fired indirectly against the Japanese 
positions, but produced little or no effect.* The great difference 
between the resistance made by Namako Yama and that made on 
203 Metre Hill was largely due to the fact that the Russian 
trenches on the former were shallow and unprovided with over- 
head cover. They were in fact quite unsuited to sustain a 
determined attack. 

The Japanese casualties amounted to about two thousand five 
hundred, of which nearly half were caused by artillery fire The 
Russians lost twelve officers and one thousand two hundred and 
nine men killed, wounded and missing during the assaults on the 
Waterworks and Temple Redoubts, Namako Yama and 203 Metre 
Hill + 

After the failure to capture 203 Metre Hill there was again a 
lull in the fighting all round. Advantage was taken of this by 
the Russians to repair and improve the defences of the hill. The 
trenches were deepened by blasting, barbed wire entanglements 
were erected and work was started on two redoubts, one on each 
hump of the hill. That on the northern peak consisted of a 
large bombproof built of timber, rails and earth, which was 
surrounded by a work, half trench, half breastwork. The 
redoubt on the southern peak was simply a breastwork without 
bombproof cover. Parties of Chinese were employed to collect 
and bury as many as possible of the dead bodies lying about, the 
stench from which was becoming unbearable. It was now borne 
in upon the Japanese that the hill was not to be captured by 
summary measures and they seem to have started sapping about 
this time. The approaches were gradually pushed forward, while 
small sorties were constantly made by the garrison at night 


* The vessels firing were the Peresvyet, Poltava, Retvizan and Bobr. 

+ The Russians claim to have buried 1,700 Japanese corpses in the lower 
trench of 203 Metre Hill alone; and the Japanese state that 318 men 
were all that remained out of twenty-three companies which took part in 
the attack, 
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with the objects of capturing the Japanese advanced trenches 
and of destroying the sap-heads. On the eastern front these 
nocturnal contests were nowhere more frequent than round the 
trench Y in front of Fort Erh-lung. Part of this trench had 
been made by the Russians, after which it had been captured and 
extended by the Japanese ; and between the 27th September and 
the end of the month, at which time the Russians were for the 
moment in possession, it changed hands on several occasions 
But apart from affairs such as these no operations of importance 
were undertaken for a time, and the hardly tried Japanese infantry 
had breathing-space wherein to gather strength for the further 
demands which were to be made upon it. 

By the capture of Namako Yama the Japanese had gained a 
valuable point from which to direct their fire against the 
Russian war vessels. From this eminence a large part of the 
harbour, including the western basin, was visible, and on the 25th 

September the Japanese guns, which for some 
Situation of the — time past had been employed in bombarding the 
Russian fleet at the), 14 defences, once more turned their atten- 
end of September. J 

tion to the fleet, and the naval 6-inch and 
47-inch guns shelled the Russian ships daily. No hits were made 
on the first three days, but by the 28th the shooting had improved 
in accuracy to such an extent that the Sevastopol and Pobyeda 
were struck several times. Both these vessels and the Peresvyet 
were hit on the following day, after which the Sevastopol was 
moved into the East Port where she was not visible from the 
observing station. Henceforward hardly a day passed without 
some damage being done to the vessels in harbour. 

On the 24th September the Japanese received a report to the 
effect that the Rossiya, the Gromoboi and three torpedo boats had 
come out from Vladivostok. In consequence of this intelligence, 
which was in fact false, the Yakumo was sent to join the Second 
Squadron under Admiral Kamimura, whose force had been 
reduced earlier in the month by the dispatch of the Jwate and the 
Tokiwa to Port Arthur.* No other incident of importance 
regarding the sea blockade is recorded until the 27th September, 
when two junks laden with provisions and boots got into harbour. 
On the next day two correspondents of foreign newspapers reached 
Port Arthur by boat from Chefoo. Their treatment by General 
Stessel upon arrival wus the cause of some dissension between him 


* See p. 523, 
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and the commandant of the fortress—General Smirnov—and after 
being detained for twenty-four hours they were ordered to leave. 
They were captured on their return journey by the Japanese. 
The main point of importance to be noted about this incident is 
that it was from these two correspondents that the defenders of 
the fortress learned of General Kuropatkin’s defeat at Liao-yang. 
This news produced a very depressing effect, for with it the 
prospect of help from the field army receded into a distant and 
uncertain future. 

During the month of September much had been accomplished 
by the besiegers, for although the Waterworks Redoubt was in 
itself of no value to the Japanese, and was merely destroyed and 
abandoned, important developments resulted from its capture as 

well as from the seizure of the Temple Redoubts 
Observations on and of Namako Yama, The Railway Redoubt 
the operations : , 2 
during September. fell without fighting, as did the trenches connect- 

ing it with the Waterworks Redoubt. The 
Japanese thus secured possession of the main water supply system, 
and the Russians, fearing lest they might poison the water—a 
quite unjustifiable suspicion—at once closed their end of the pipe 
line. The Japanese cut off the water, but did not damage the 
pipe line in case they should require it themselves after the fall of 
the fortress. Although Port Arthur was deprived of its main 
supply there existed a subsidiary source in the valley between 
Fort Yi-tzu Shan and height 305, the existence of which was 
probably unknown to the Japanese, since the collecting gallery 
had only been completed during the period of mobilization. This 
source, together with wells and a condenser, provided a sufficient 
supply for the rest of the siege. 

More important than the capture of the waterworks was 
the fact that the besiegers were now in a position to push their 
approaches against Forts Erh-lung and Sung-shu. The Japanese 
9th Division, which had for some time been busily employed in 
trench work between Pa-li-chuang and Lung-yen, at once 
extended the trenches across the railway and threatened the 
defences of Erh-lung Hill. Since the Russians still retained bridge 
No. 5 and the railway to the westward, the Japanese 1st Division 
was forced to be content for the time with constructing siege 
approaches from Shui-shih-ying to Hou-pa-li-chuang. 

Meanwhile, in response to General Nogi’s request for heavier 
artillery, a number of 11-inch howitzers had been dispatched 
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from Japan. These weapons formed a portion of the coast-defence 
armament of the country, but as it was now clear that no serious 
naval attack need be feared on the Japanese coast many of 
the batteries could be disarmed without risk. By the end of 
September six 11-inch howitzers were mounted dn three batteries 
of two guns each, at O, R, and W.* The strength of the attack 
had been further increased by the arrival early in the month of 
two additional 47-inch naval guns, which were mounted just 
south of Tien-han-kou,t and on the 5th September by two 6-inch 
naval guns of 30 calibres which were placed at D.$ Narrow-gauge 
tramways were laid to the 11-inch and 6-inch batteries. 
Rumours of the arrival of heavy siege guns had reached Port 
Arthur, and a reward was offered for information as to the position 
in which they were mounted, but, when fire was opened from the 
11-inch howitzers on the 1st October, the first shells seem to 
have taken the garrison by surprise. After the capture of 
Namako Yama the Japanese had no further need for their 
balloon which was dispatched to the north. 

Though General Nogi, in spite of one reverse, was considerably 
nearer to his goal than he had been at the end of August, his 
men had suffered much from sickness. As is so often the case in 
war disease had done more damage than had the bullets of the 

enemy, and throughout September the besiegers 
ec lost far more men from this cause than did the 
September. Russians. As some explanation of this, it should 

be stated that the sanitation of the Japanese 
camps wag primitive in the extreme. The hospitals were no 
exception, and outside the dressing stations could often be seen 
stacks of stretchers crusted with dried blood and black with the 
flies which swarmed everywhere, both inside and outside the for- 
tress. The besiegers were, for the sake of concealment, encamped 
in depressions down which flowed numerous small streams. The 
result was that every source of water supply soon became polluted. 
The approximate number of Japanese incapacitated by sickness was, 
during July, 5,000, during August, 10,000, and during September, 
5,000. OF these 20,000 cases, some 16,000 were beriberi; the 
remainder were chiefly typhoid and dysentery. Yet, notwith- 
standing their usually inganitary surroundings, the Japanese 

* See Plan 44. 


+ These guns are not shown on avy map. They were moved during 
December to the col between Akasaka Yama and 203 Metre Hill. 
} See Plan 44. 
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soldiers kept their persons and clothing scrupulously clean.* Hot 
baths, which during peace time are taken daily by all Japanese, 
were indulged in at every opportunity; and while the weather 
remained warm the majority of the men were in the habit of 
washing daily in cold water. Later in the season, when the 
weather became cold, bathing was restricted to the rare occasions 
when hot water was procurable. 

Inside the fortress, after two months of close investment 
and much fighting, the garrison was beginning to grow a little 
weary. The postponement of the expected advance of General 
Kuropatkin’s army, which culminated in the news of his defeat, 

and the obviously precarious situation of the fleet 


veaeerard brought about by the capture of Namako Yama, 
Ravionsbaes: were responsible for a depression which was not 


altogether relieved by the repulses inflicted upon 
the Third Army. There were also signs of dissension among the 
high authorities in the fortress, the influence of which must have 
permeated downwards to a certain extent, even if it had not by 
this time reached the rank and file. Hardships and also lack 
of food were beginning to tell. By the middle of September 
cattle had become very scarce and beef was being supplemented 
by horse and donkey flesh, while vegetables began to run short 
before the end of the month. A certain amount of fish was 
caught and furnished a valuable addition to the rations. Although 
liquor of all kinds was to be had in abundance its issue to the 
troops was strictly limited. The men of some of the units were 
provided with facilities for taking hot baths, and it is stated that 
this produced a great improvement in their health and spirits. 
* When slightly wounded the Japanese wore their bloodstained clothing 
as long as possible. This was due, no doubt, to the principles of wound 
treatment which they adopted, in accordance with which wounds were to be 


interfered with as little as possible until they could be thoroughly examined 
in the field hospital. 
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CHAPTER L. 


Tue Smmck or Port ARTHUR—continued—PROGRESS DURING 
Ocropgr — NAVAL OprrRaTIONS — THE SECOND GENERAL 
ASSAULT, 


(Plans 39, 41, 43, and 44.) 

With the arrival of the Japanese 11-inch howitzers at the end of 
September the situation of the Russians underwent a serious 
change for the worse. The first shells from these pieces were 
fired into Fort Erh-lung and the Chi-kuan works on the morning 

of the 1st October ;* and Fort Chi-kuan suffered 
The general considerably, one projectile penetrating the case- 
situation. mates and mortally wounding several men. 

The news of this fresh danger spread rapidly 
throughout the fortress. Although many of these great projectiles 
failed to detonate, the mere force of their impact was sufficient 
to wreck any house which they struck, and it became necessary 
to strengthen much of the cover which had hitherto been 
considered bombproof. The most serious aspect of the situation, 
however, was that with these howitzers the Japanese would be 
able to destroy the Russian fleet so soon as they gained an efficient 
observing station, without waiting until they captured any of the 
line of permanent works. The warships began to suffer at once, for 
though the observers on Namako Yama could not see the whole of 
the harbour, they were able to direct the fire sufficiently accurately 
to cause much damage and annoyance. By collecting in the basin 
and as close as possible to the south end of Quail Hill, the large ships 
managed to escape observation to a great extent, while the destroyers 
frequently went out of the harbour during the day to avoid the 
Japanese shell. The practice of the Japanese artillery varied 
greatly in accuracy. On the 2nd October the Peresvyet alone was 
hit nine times, whereas on the 4th, during four hours’ bombard- 


* General Smirnov happened to be making his inspection at the time. 
(4726) ; 2N 2 
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ment, only one shell took effect, and that on the hospital ship 
Mongolia, On the 7th the Poltava was set on fire. Next day the 
Retrizan moved into the roadstead and was brought in again 
at nightfall.* The Bayan went out and took cover close under 
Golden Hill on the 16th, but five 11-inch shells found her out 
and did serious damage ; she was brought in again in the evening. 
Some injury was inflicted almost daily on one or other of the 
vessels in the harbour, and much damage was done to buildings, 
especially to those in the Old Town, which lay more or less in the 
line of fire. 

The Russians were unable to make any effective reply. They 
possessed fairly accurate maps, divided up into squares so that 
the guns of both ships and batteries could be directed upon any 
particular point; but for the most part the besiegers were firing 
from concealed positions with smokeless powder, and the results 
of the Russian practice were by no means proportionate to the 
expenditure of ammunition.f Moreover, the defenders were 
already suffering from defects both in the quantity and the quality 
of their ammunition. Time fuses were so scarce that shrapnel 
was only used against specially favourable targets, and an ever- 
increasing proportion of shells failed to explode. Indeed, scarcely 
any damage was done to the Japanese heavy guns. On the other 
hand, a considerable number of the Russian projectiles burst 
prematurely over the Old Town. General Stessel went so far as 
to publish in orders that whereas on a certain day there were no 
casualties in the garrison caused by the Japanese projectiles one 
or two men had been killed by Russian shells from Golden Hill. 
On more than one occasion also the chase of a 6-inch gun was 
blown off bodily, either owing’ to defective metal or to a premature 
burst in the bore. 

With the advent of colder weather the number of sick among 
the Japanese began to diminish. Changes in diet, such as an 
increase in the allowance of meat and an addition of barley to 

* Having been informed of the former but not of the latter movement, 
Admiral Togo gave orders for a torpedo attack to be made on the Retvizun 
during the night. Three flotillas of destroyers searched the roadstead and, 


failing to find her, withdrew after being fired upon by the guard boats and 
coast batteries. 

+ Later in the siege the Japanese, finding that the 11-inch howitzers 
were being badly eroded by smokeless powder, used black powder ; but by 
that time concealment had ceased to be of vital importance, for the position 
of the guns must have become well known. The Russian ammunition also 
had run short. 


Plate 32. 
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the rice ration, to some extent checked the ravages of beriberi. 
More care was taken about sanitation; the flies were dying off; 
and the gradual drying up of the streams, although increasing the 
difficulty of obtaining water, made possible a stricter supervision 
of the sources of supply. Among the Russian troops, however, 
sickness now began to be severely felt. 

The units of the Japanese army were kept up to their full 
strength, but the army was not reinforced during the month except 
by the following additions to the artillery :-— 


12 11-inch howitzers (mounted in three batteries of four 
guns each at B, T, and P). 
4 6-inch mortars. 
2  6-inch naval guns of 30 calibres* (mounted at D). 
2 12-pounder naval guns (one of which replaced a gun which 
had been hit by the enemy’s fire). 


At the beginning of October saps were being pushed from the 
low ground against all the Russian works on the front of attack, 
from Chi-kuan Battery to Fort Erh-lung inclusive. 

The allotment of objectives to the attacking troops was :— 


To the 11th Division—Chi-kuan Battery, Kobu, Q, and Fort 
Chi-kuan. 

To the 9th Division—P, the Chinese Wall opposite East and 
West Pan-lung, G, and Fort Erh-lung. 


The Ist Division was pushing down from Shui-shih-ying 
towards Hou-pa-li-chuang and the railway, and was at the same 
time making an independent advance against 203 Metre Hill from 
ridge 590. 

It seems that from the beginning of this month anxiety as 
to the ultimate result of the siege began to grow within the 
fortress. One member of the garrison at least, against whom no 
charge of pusillanimity can be brought, had already faced the 

probable outcome of the new development of 


General affairs in its widest aspects. General Kondratenko 
Kondratenko.s idently not blind either to the f hing 
anxiety for the was evidently not blind either to ‘ar-reaching 
future. effects of the Russian failure at Liao-yang or to 


the significance of the long-range Japanese 
howitzers as regards the Russian ships in harbour; and on the 


* Landed by Admiral Togo’s orders on the 12th October. 
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1st October, to the ominous roar of these pieces, which had just 
opened fire for the first time, he wrote to General Stessel setting 
forth his views. In this letter he recognized the fact that, owing 
to the disaster at Liao-yang, there was now little chance of relief 
either from the army in the north or from the sea, and he gave it 
as his opinion that the only course which could prevent yet 
greater national humiliation was to make peace before Port Arthur 
should fall. He even suggested that a cipher dispatch should be 
sent direct to the Emperor to explain the position of affairs of 
which he was probably in ignorance. In the light of General 
Kondratenko’s record, this remarkable document can hardly be 
held to imply any faltering in his personal determination or moral. 
It seems to have been prompted by a high sense of duty, and it 
gives evidence of real foresight coupled with a wide grasp of 
Russia’s problem as a whole. Two main considerations seem to 
have presented themselves clearly to the writer’s mind. First, 
that it would be a most valuable asset to Russia to have Port 
Arthur in her possession at the time of the conclusion of peace ;* 
and secondly, that it was no longer likely that the remaining 
ships of the First Pacific Squadron could be saved or that the 
defence of the fortress could be protracted sufficiently to enable 
the Russian forces both to recover from their reverses and to 
institute and bring to a successful conclusion a new offensive 
campaign. The reply elicited by this letter is not known; but it 
may be mentioned that a week later the writer himself issued a 
most inspiriting order calling upon the troops to fight so long as 
a drop of their blood remained unshed, on account of the 
extreme importance to Russia involved in the defence of the 
fortress. 

The centre of interest now reverts from the northern and 
western fronts, which had been the scene of the Japanese main 
activities during September, to the front of attack where they 
had been steadily preparing the way for another great effort. 

Small sorties continued to be of constant occur- 


Narrative of rence, two of rather greater importance—one of 
the operations ‘ A : 
on land: which succeeded in destroying a Japanese sap- 


head—being made from Chi-kuan Battery on the 
night of the 2nd-3rd October. On the same night there was some 
fighting near Pigeon Bay. At this period a Russian 3-pounder 
on Signal Hill was causing much annoyance to the besiegers by 


* See Vol. I, p. 413 and foot-note. 
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firing on the approaches to Ta-ku Shan and Hsiao-ku Shan and 
on the beach of Ta Ho Bay. Screens were built which to some 
extent concealed and so protected the roads, but it was decided 
that the hill must be taken and the gun destroyed. At 9 p.m. 
on the 4th the Russian piquets, on seeing a strong hostile party 
approaching along the beach, fell back on their main body, 
which then opened a hot fire upon the Japanese. One or two 
companies of the latter were at the same time advancing from 
the north-west, but the Russians on the hill—a dismounted 
scout detachment of the 25th Regiment—were so occupied with 
their opponents on the beach that they were only warned of this 
attack on their left flank by the shouts of the sentries who were 
falling back before the Japanese charge.* The choice lay between 
surrender and cutting a way out with the bayonet. Greatly to 
their credit the Russians adopted the second course and succeeded 
not only in getting away but also in carrying off the breech of 
their gun. The Japanese did not attempt to establish themselves 
on the captured position, which was too much isolated. Having de- 
stroyed the 3-pounder and the machine gun they evacuated the 
hill next morning after being vigorously attacked by the scout 
detachment of the 25th Regiment and a company of the Kuan- 
tung Fleet Equipage supported by the fire of Batteries 20, 21, 
and 22. Measures were at once taken to strengthen the defences 
of Signal Hill, and it remained in Russian hands until the end of 
the siege.t 
During the early part of October the organization of the 
defence of the Russian left was considerably improved, and by 
the 7th all the troops in the westernmost sections, including those 
on Lao-tieh Shan, were placed under the command of Colonel 
Irman. The line taken up under General Kon- 
pcr dratenko’s supervision ran south-west from the 
heights west of Hou-yang-shu-kou to Ya-hu-tsun 
and thence west to the promontory between Pigeon Bay and Little 
Pigeon Bay, while Solovev Hill was held as an advanced post. A 
good field of fire was obtained from this position, and the 
approaches could be shelled from Fort Cha-kua-tzu and Lao-tieh 
Shan; but the force under Captain Romanovski available for its 


* According to the Russian Oficial History nine boats supported the 
attack by coming close in to the shore and shelling the scout detachment in 


rear. 
t See p. 692. 
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defence only amounted to eleven hundred men with two quick- 
firing guns and four machine guns.* Solovev Hill was connected 
by telephone with Colonel Irman’s head-quarters, and was used as 
an observing station from which to direct the fire of the fortress 
artillery upon the approaches to 203 Metre Hill. On the night 
of the 8th-9th the Japanese drove in the piquets of Captain 
Solovev’s mixed company and occupied the hill south-east of 
Yang-tao-a-lu-chia-tsun, where they entrenched themselves. Since 
they were now able to enfilade the Russian posts east of Solovev 
Hill, the defenders only held their ground at the cost of almost 
daily losses. 

As regards 203 Metre Hill, the Russians were much 
encouraged at the very beginning of the month by the dis- 
covery that the enemy were sapping. That the Japanese had been 
forced to have recourse to this slow method of progression was 
clear evidence that they had suffered severely in their attempted 
assault. The rate of advance of the saps was very slow in the 
rocky soil, and the pile of straw sandbags by which each sap-head 
was protected rendered their progress quite visible to the 
Russians. Many methods of hindering their advance were tried. 
Artillery fire was concentrated on them as far as possible, but this 
could only be done spasmodically, owing to the scarcity of gun 
ammunition. Batteries of fixed rifles sighted on the sap-heads 
were also employed, and finally rocket-grenades containing 
20 pounds weight of pyroxylin were thrown on to the sap- 
heads from a gun firing reduced charges. But the advance of the 
Japanese was only checked: it was not stopped. Meanwhile the 
Russians made great progress in the improvement of their 
trenches and the construction of the redoubts, and surrounded 
the hill with a continuous belt of wire entanglement. About 
the middle of the month they made a reconnaissance to the 
west of 203 Metre Hill towards the ridge 590. The Japanese 


* The artillery was subsequently reinforced by two quick-firing guns from 
“a” on Lao-tieh Shan, two 6-pounder guns, one wedge-action gun, one 
Baranovski 24-inch gun, and one machine gun. The distribution of the Rus- 
sians was as follows :—On the left flank, including Solovev Hill and the hill 
to the south of it, the 2nd Company of the 27th Regiment, Solovev’s mixed 
company, and the scouts of the 28th Regiment ; thence as far as Ya-hu-tsun 
two dismounted cavalry scout detachments of the 4th East Siberian Rifle 
Division ; from Ya-hu-tsun to Hou-yang-shu-kou a dismounted half-squadron 
of Cossacks, and the mounted scouts of the 25th and 28th Regiments with 
one machine gun. Two cavalry detachments, amounting to under 200 men 
in all, formed the reserve in the village of Tsui-chuang-kou. 
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posts in the trenches were driven back by a sudden attack with 
hand-grenades, and the trenches and covered'way were destroyed 
for some distance. After collecting a number of picks and shovels 
and some ammunition the Russians returned to 203 Metre Hill 
without loss. A week later another sortie was made. Apart 
from such minor affairs the time passed quietly on the northern 
and western fronts till nearly the end of the month, although 
it would seem that the Japanese might have taken more 
advantage of the weakness of the Russian left. Colonel Irman, 
commanding the whole of the western defences, was slightly 
wounded on the 19th October. 

On the front of attack the first days of October were un- 
eventful,* but the Japanese 9th Division was pushing steadily 
forward towards Fort Erh-lung, and on the 7th the trench Y, 
one hundred and thirty yards from the nearest Russian line, 
formed the advanced parallel. This trench had 
been captured and recaptured on several occasions. 
On this nightt the Russians gained possession of 
it once more, changed the parapet from one side to the other, and 
held it, thereby stopping any advance and forcing the Japanese to 
retake their own parallel. While the Russians were in possession 
of Y the Japanese fell back to X, which then formed their 
advanced parallel. 

Until 3 p.m. on the 9th everything appeared to be exactly as 
usual; the naval guns and 11-inch howitzers were firing an 
occasional indirect shot at the ships or dockyard, while a constant 
dropping fire was kept up by riflemen in the trenches on both sides. 
At that moment, however, the Japanese suddenly opened fire with 
every field and mountain gun that could be brought to bear upon 
Fort Erh-lung and its surroundings, their actual targets being the 
Russian trenches on Erh-lung Hill, the fort itself, G, the valley 
between the fort and G, and the Chinese Wall close by ; in other 
words, those positions whence support could be given to the 
garrison of Y. Several of the lighter siege pieces assisted in this 
bombardment. At the first sound of the guns two parties of 
Japanese each fifty to eighty strong leapt, one from the centre and 
one from the eastern end of the trench X,and rushed in a crowd 


The front 
of attack. 


* On the night of the 5th, during a heavy thunderstorm, almost all the 
Russian fougasses were fired by the action of atmospheric electricity 
(Russian Oficial History). 

+ According to one account this took place on the 29th September. 
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across the eighty yards of open ground which lay between them 
and the Russians. To cross this space took the whole assaulting 
force perhaps twenty seconds; yet a Russian machine gun in G 
was in action before the leaders were half-way to their goal. 
Nevertheless the trench was reached with the loss of only 
one man. When once the attackers had got so far the danger was 
over, for the defenders had run out into the watercourse at the 
eastern end before they arrived. Owing to the loss of Y, the 
Russians were obliged to evacuate the two counter-approach 
trenches to the west of G; but during the following night they 
made and occupied another counter-approach trench in front of 
Fort Erh-lung, sixty paces distant from the one which they 
had lost. 

This slight engagement was remarkable in two ways; firstly, as 
being the only occasion during daylight on which the Japanese 
dispensed with a preliminary bombardment and relied solely on 
surprise ;* secondly, as an example of the excellent lookout kept 
by the Russians, for very few seconds elapsed between the 
commencement of the Japanese artillery fire and the first shot 
from the Russian machine gun.f The action further revealed the 
fact that the Japanese mountain guns were being pushed in to 
very short ranges, the presence of a certain number of batteries 
in concealed emplacements close to the railway near Hou-pa-li- 
chuang being disclosed by the clouds of dust raised on discharge. 
These guns were so placed as to enfilade the eastern end of the 
lower Russian trench on Erh-lung Hill—the point whence support 
to Y would most naturally be expected. The Russians are said 
to have lost eighteen killed and sixty wounded; the Japanese 
losses were insignificant. 

On the following afternoon orders were given for the two 
11-inch howitzers at O to bombard Chi-kuan Battery, which 
with its 6-inch guns enfiladed the advanced parallel against 
Fort Chi-kuan, where the Japanese trenches were by this time 
only forty yards from the counterscarp. The north-western gun 
of Chi-kuan Battery, which was firing on the Japanese trenches 


* No bombardment prepared the final assaults on Forts Chi-kuan, Erh- 
lung, and Sung-shu, but in each case the attack was preceded by the 
firing of mines. See Chapter LIV. 

+ This may be due to the fact that a sortie on an extensive scale, with 
the object of recapturing the Pan-lung Redoubts, had been arranged to take 
place on the same afternoon. It was carried out during the evening, but 
met with no success. 
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when this bombardment opened, was soon silenced, and a case- 
mate in the battery was pierced by an 11-inch shell. From this 
time forward the Japanese paid considerable attention to keeping 
down the fire from this work. Between the 10th and the 12th 
October their shells effected considerable damage in Fort Erh-lung, 
two blindages being destroyed and a machine gun being put out 
of action. On the evening of the 11th, after an especially severe 
bombardment, the Japanese made an attack on the counter- 
approaches in front of the fort and captured one of the Russian 
trenches; but they were unable to maintain themselves in the 
forward position which they had gained. 

Further to the west the 1st Division was also closing in, and on 
the night of the 11th-12th October a party from the 2nd Brigade 
crossed the railway, dislodged a company of Russians which held 
the embankment to the westward of railway bridge -No. 5, 
and forced them to retire into the trench Z on Sung-shu Hill. 
Here a fierce hand-to-hand fight took place, and although the 
Russians were reinforced by a company of Rifles and a company 
of the Kuan-tung Fleet Equipage all their efforts to eject the 
Japanese were ineffectual, and they fell back early in the morning 
to the trench at the foot of the glacis of Fort Sung-shu.* About 
this time the bombardment began to be regular during certain 
hours of the day. 

The 11-inch howitzers were turned for the first time against 
the provisional works on the 16th October, when they were used 
to support an attack on G. ‘he lower trench on Erh-lung Hill 
was to be assaulted at the same time as G, but the trenches 
forming the defences of the latter were the more formidable, 
being in many places provided with overhead cover ; moreover, 
they flanked the face of Erh-lung Hill. The south-eastern end 
of the Erh-lung trench was a cul-de-sac and could be enfiladed 
from Hou-pa-li-chuang for the last two hundred and fifty yards 
of its length ; consequently no such heavy gun fire was directed 
against it as against the defences at G. 

At 1.40 p.m. a single 11-inch shell from O pitched a hundred 
yards beyond G, the splinters raising spurts of dust from Fort 


* According to a Japanese account the Russians still clung to a breast- 
work under the railway bridge No. 5, with which there was good communi- 
cation down the valley between Erh-lung and Sung-shu Hills, and did not 
abandon it until the 26th October, on which date the Japanese established 
themselves on the spur between the bridge and Fort Erh-lung. There is no 
mention however of this in the Russian Oficial History. 
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Erh-lung and from the hills to the south-west. A second shot was 
better placed, and before long excellent practice was being made 
against the work, several shells falling right into 
The capture the trenches and scattering the overhead cover in 
of G on the . = 
16th Uctober. all directions. The bombardment was by no means 
confined to the 11-inch howitzers, many of the 
lighter siege pieces being used both against G and against the 
Erh-lung trench, while the wooden guns threw numbers of 
bombs against the Russian works, the explosions raising immense 
clouds of dust but doing little damage. After 3 pm. the 
bombardment grew more rapid. Every gun in action appeared 
to be firing its fastest. The field and mountain artillery poured 
shrapnel upon the works, which by this time were showing 
many signs of damage. Now and then a man could be seen 
scrambling out of the ruins and diving again into cover. The 
supporting works were also heavily shelled, especially the trench 
at the edge of the Erh-lung glacis, the fort itself, H Battery, 
and the Chinese Wall. Fort Sung-shu, which from its position 
more or less round a corner was able to afford indirect support 
only, did not come in for so much attention from the Japanese 
guns. The Russian reply was intermittent and ill-regulated and 
as usual many of their shells failed to burst. At 4.30 p.m. the 
Japanese fire suddenly slackened until only an occasional shell 
burst in the trenches at G. Then a company of the 35th 
Regiment leapt from the advanced parallel and, headed by an 
officer carrying a large national flag, moved forward at a steady 
pace towards the work. The slope up which the Japanese 
advanced was only exposed to fire from G@ itself and from the 
lower Erh-lung trench and no casualties were incurred before 
entering G. The defenders* of that work had been driven out by 
the bombardment, while those of the Erh-lung trench were fully 
occupied with their own affairs. On arrival, however, the stormers 
were greeted with a salvo of common shell from concealed Russian 
guns which had evidently been laid in readiness; this fire 
soon slackened, and the Japanese were left in undisputed 
possession of G, although the Russians still held the trenches in 
rear of the knoll. Many of the Japanese did not actually enter 
the work, but lay down outside it under cover of the parapet. 
The assault on the Erh-lung trench did not exactly coincide 
with that on G. It took place shortly before 5 p.m. when about 


* Two scout detachments of the 14th and 15th Regiments. 
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a hundred Japanese charged out from the advanced parallel. 
Their guns had not entirely ceased fire, and one or two of the 
stormers fell on the way, apparently knocked over 
peas Hala a by their own artillery. Fifty Russians jumped 
advanced trench out of the trench as the attack started and ran 
on the 16th uphill towards the fort. Others began at this 
Ostober: moment to fire from the trench on the crest of the 
glacis, and those who were retreating found it impossible to retire in 
face of the bullets of theirown men. They swung round to the west 
over perfectly open ground, where they were exposed to every 
Japanese gun and rifle in the neighbourhood, and lost heavily 
before disappearing over the ridge to the north-west of the fort. 
The Japanese in the captured trench immediately began to shift 
the parapet across so as to face the fort, but the ground between 
them and the glacis was so open that there was little fear of 
any attempt at recapture. The construction of connecting 
trenches with their own advanced parallel was left until after 
dark, all communication being temporarily effected up the 
watercourse from culvert No. 4. Almost at the same moment 
as the attack left the advanced parallel three parties of Japanese 
ran in loose formation from culvert No, 4 up the knoll north-west 
of the fort. The Russians had evacuated their trench,* and the 
attackers reached it safely, but there they came at once under rifle 
fire from the glacis of Fort Erh-lung and were shelled from 
Fort Yi-tzu Shan. They promptly began to dig themselves in, 
and communicating trenches were started up to them. Below 
this point there was a slight depression, which served as a con- 
nexion with the culvert. A half-hearted attempt to recapture 
G failed, as did a more determined counter-attack on the works 
crowning the knoll, though at this point the Russians were 
actually in possession for a time and set fire to the overhead 
cover before retiring. Two field guns and two machine guns 
were captured in G by the Japanese. In all about four hundred 
men of the 7th Regiment took part in these attacks, and their 
total casualties for the day amounted to about one hundred and 
fifty. 
While the 1st and 9th Divisions were pushing forward against 
Forts Sung-shu and Erh-lung the 11th Division was not idle in 
front of Fort Chi-kuan. Here the Japanese forced their way 


* It was partly enfiladed by the Japanese in the vicinity of Z on the 
Sung-shu Hill, 
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forward by sap and mine until they occupied the crest of 
the glacis and effected an entrance into the counterscarp 
galleries.* 

In the meantime the defenders were engaged in repairing 
the damage which had been caused by the bombardments. The 
defences of Fort Chi-kuan were also strengthened by the addition 
of fraises, wire entanglements, and fougasses, and a communi- 
cation passage was made from the fort to the Chinese Wall. Some 
minor sortics also appear to have been made from Chi-kuan. On 
the evening of the 17th October General Nadyein was relieved 
by General Gorbatovski as chief of the defence of the eastern 
front. During this day the Russians who were still clinging to 
the southern portion of the knoll at G had great difficulty in 
maintaining their position; but although the Japanese had 
established themselves so close as to be able to throw pyroxylin 
cartridges into the trenches the defenders succeeded in holding 
their own until ten days later. 

During the early days of October the course of the operations 
at sea was marked by no event of great importance. On the 7th 
a junk reached Port Arthur with a mail which included official 
letters and telegrams, and on the night of the 10th the Serditi 

went out and laid mines in Pigeon Bay. On the 
Operations at sea. next day mine-laying was carried out on an 

extensive scale, eight destroyers being sent out to 
the eastward. The commandant of the fortress seems to have con- 
sidered that there was a weak point in the sea defences on this side, 
for it was possible for a ship to lie in the direction of Cap Island 
and bombard Battery No. 22f and the coast batteries beyond it 
without coming under their fire. He was anxious, therefore, that 
this water should be mined. When the eight Russian destroyers 
appeared the Japanese flotillas closed in. Shots were exchanged, 
and the former were eventually obliged to return into harbour, 
but not before they had laid twenty mines, of which nine were 
dummies. On the same day the Japanese destroyer Harusame 
struck a mine on her way to Ping-tu Tao. The doctor and seven 
men were wounded and, the after part of the vessel being badly 
damaged, she was towed to Ping-tu Tao by the Murasame. On 
the 12th the German steamship Fu-ping, which was carrying a 


* For details, see Chapter LIV. 

+ The armament of this battery had been reduced by the bursting of one 
of the 6-inch Canet guns while tiring high-explosive shell on the 8th 
October. 
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quantity of provisions and one of General Kuropatkin’s aides-de- 
camp, was captured in the Pei-chih-li Strait and was sent to 
Sasebo. Four days later the Stroini went out from Port Arthur 
and laid mines in Louisa Bay; and on the 18th the Japanese laid 
twelve mines off Port Arthur, as a result of which a Russian boat 
is suid to have been blown up near the entrance to the harbour on 
the following day. The Russians still carried out sweeping, but 
the flotilla doing this kept close in; and the operations seem to 
have been conducted rather with a view to clearing an anchorage 
outside the harbour than to making a passage to seaward. On the 
25th October the sloop Zabiyaka was struck by a shell and sank in 
the harbour, and on the same day Admiral Viren and Generals 
Smirnov and Kondratenko went to Ta Ho Bay in the destroyer 
Serditi in order to examine the Japanese positions. On the next 
day the Japanese battleship Asahi had a narrow escape from 
destruction. While steaming with the fleet many miles from Port 
Arthur she struck a floating mine which fortunately exploded 
abreast of her thick armour and so did little damage. The 
Chiyoda, which had been to Japan after her accident, rejoined the 
blockading squadron about this time. Most of the Russian vessels 
at Port Arthur were now in the East Port and under Quail Hill, 
concealed from the enemy’s observing stations, and except for an 
occasional shell were not suffering from the bombardment. Some 
of the small craft and merchant vessels, however, for which space 
in the concealed area could not be found suffered severely. A 
steamship was set on fire on the 29th, and during the following 
days the transport Angara, which had been converted into a 
hospital ship and had two hundred patients on board, and three 
merchant vessels (the Girin, Zeya, and Bureya) were sunk, while 
the gunboat Gilyak was damaged. In order to escape the Japanese 
shells some of the destroyers were anchored under the forts at 
the southern end of Tiger Peninsula. 

On land, after the capture of G and of the advanced Erh-lung 
trench it was considered that the time was nearly ripe for 
another general assault. But before Forts Sung-shu and Erh- 
lung could be taken it was necessary first to capture the trench 

round Sung-shu Hill and that on the edge of- the 
pid mignon Erh-lung glacis; and in order to do this the 
‘or the second 
general assault. &pproaches towards both forts were pressed on. 
The mounting of twelve additional 11-inch 
howitzers was also proceeded with as rapidly as possible, but 
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these were not all ready to take part in the fighting at the end of 
October. ‘ 

The Russians were quite aware of the importance of the 
two above-mentioned trenches and were fully determined to 
hold them. Early in the month orders had been given that they 
should be deepened so as to provide eight feet of cover, and 
although this depth was never quite reached, they were 
traversed and loopholed until they gave excellent protection. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gandurin, who had hitherto commanded 
the 13th Regiment, was now appointed to the command of 
the second division of the defence of the eastern front, extending 
from Fort Chi-kuan, exclusive, to the valley of the Lun Ho.* 
Towards the end of the month it became obvious that the 
besiegers were perfecting their preparations for a further advance. 
Indeed, some of the Russians were under the impression that the 
Japanese would endeavour to capture Port Arthur on the 
3rd November, which day they had discovered from prisoners 
and the Chinese was the Mikado’s birthday. In some quarters 
the absence of more complete preparation by the Japanese and 
their obvious haste, evinced by their attempt to storm permanent 
forts by daylight, were subsequently ascribed to this cause. The 
evidences of activity were not misinterpreted, but the storm was 
about to burst sooner than the defenders thought. On the 25th 
Captain Bulgakov, in command of Fort Erh-lung, reported that 
the enemy were hard at work in front of the trenches on the 
glacis. 

On the same day orders for an assault were issued from the 
Japanese head-quarters. The following is their substance :— 


After a general bombardment, an assault will be delivered 
against the line Fort Sung-shu to Chi-kuan Battery 
inclusive. The line to be occupied will be Fort Sung- 
shu, the heights south of Fort Sung-shu, the heights 
north of the Chinese Town, Chi-kuan Battery. 

At 5 p.m. to-morrow (26th October) the 1st and 9th Divisions 
will attack the infantry trenches in front of Forts Sung- 


* Q and Fort Chi-kuan had lately been transferred to the first division 
of the defence of the eastern front, which was subdivided into three 
sections. The second division was divided into two sections : the 4th section 
from Fort Chi-kuan to Fort Erh-lung (both exclusive) and the 5th section 
from Fort Erh-lung to the Lun Ho valley. The eastern front from 
Chi-kuan Battery to the Lun Ho valley inclusive was defended by seven 
battalions and two scout detachments. 
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shu and Erh-lung. This attack will be supported by the 
2nd Field Artillery Brigade and every available siege 
piece. 

Under cover of the general bombardment all the saps will be 
pushed forward as much as possible. 

Firing will be continued day and night by the 11-inch 
howitzers. 

So soon as these preliminary operations are sufficiently 
advanced the final assault will be delivered as follows :-— 

1st Division, the brigade on the left (2nd) to attack Fort 
Sung-shu and the heights to the south of it. 

11th Division, the right brigade (10th) to attack Fort Chi- 
kuan, Q, and Chi-kuan Battery, and after the capture of 
these works to attack the heights in rear. The left 
brigade (22nd) to demonstrate against the enemy’s 
right, and if necessary to repel counter-attacks. 

It will be observed that in the dispositions for the final 
assault no mention is made of the 9th Division. Its objective 
would naturally be the line from Fort Erh-lung to P inclusive, 
and it would not be possible definitely to allot to it a further task 
until the effect of the converging attacks by the other divisions 
could be seen. 

Accordingly, on the 26th October the objectives of the 
Japanese were the trench surrounding Sung-shu Hill and the 
glacis trench of Fort Erh-lung, each of which was occupied by two 
companies of the 16th Regiment. About 11 a.m. a slow and 
irregular bombardment, to which the Russians scarcely replied, 
was opened on the defences, chiefly from the naval guns. Two 
hours later some of the 11-inch howitzers and siege guns on 
the east joined in, gradually increasing the rate of their fire. 
The bombardinent was at first fairly evenly distributed over 
the whole front of attack, and during the morning Fort Chi- 
kuan suffered considerably. One 11-inch shell put out of action 
three machine guns and the torpedo-tube, and as time went on 
the parapet and escarp were much damaged and two guns were 
disabled. At 3.30 p.m., however, fire was concentrated on the 
western end of the line, Forts Erh-lung and Sung-shu receiving 
special attention. By 4.30 pm. the fire against these two 
works had become intense, for the field artillery was now at 
work and a stream of shrapnel shell was bursting over the forts 
and the trenches. The infantry companies occupying the latter 

(4726) 20 
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are said to have lost upwards of seventy men from artillery 
fire alone during this period. The Erh-lung advanced trench 
was practically demolished and its defenders suffered severely, 
especially from the fire of a Japanese battery behind Ta-ku 
Shan. In Fort Erh-lung itself a 6-inch gun was shot in 
half, a 12-pounder Chinese gun was damaged, and the blind- 
ages were destroyed. The Russian reply was fairly accurate, 
the 12-pounders on Naval Ridge in particular making good 
practice. 

At 5 p.m. a company from the 2nd Brigade, 1st Division, rushed 
the Sung-shu trench at the north salient. This was done almost 
Hadaphalsat without casualty, though the company suffered 
the Sung-shu heavy loss in the fighting that followed. The 
advanced trench assailants, however, failed to dislodge the 
on the 26th Russians from the flanks of the trench, which had 
October. ek : : 7 

good communication with the main line of 
defence. The eastern end was held by the defenders for 
some days longer; and they were only compelled to evacuate 
the western portion by the fall of the fort at the end of 
December. 

A few seconds after the attack on Sung-shu Hill a company 
from the 18th Brigade, 9th Division, left the advanced parallel 
before Erh-lung and attacked the salient of the glacis trench. 
The hill is composed of rock, which here crops out on the surface 

and forms a rather pronounced spur running 


The eaprare, of slightly east of north. Keeping to the westward 


the Erh-lung 


glacis trench of this spur, the Japanese were in a depression 
on the 26th, which concealed them from all the defenders 
October. 


except those of the glacis trench. Their support- 
ing artillery maintained its fire until the latest possible moment— 
indeed until somo of the shells burst over the assaulting 
infantry—but the result justified the risk, for the stormers 
reached their objective without losing a man. A second company, 
following a line slightly to the westward of the first, also crossed 
the open ground without loss.* Inside the trench the fighting 
was hand-to-hand, and supports were moved up from the Japanese 
advanced parallel; these, however, did not cross the parapet, but 
took cover on the exterior slope. The flanks of the trench were 
enfiladed by Russian machine guns in the works behind the fort, 


® Before the Erh-lung glacis trench was finally captured the Russians 
fired three 72-lb. countermines—apparently without effect. 
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and the Japanese had to content themselves for the time with 
making good their foothold in the centre. A few skirmishers, 
taking advantage of the cover afforded by shell craters on the 
glacis, worked their way up to the edge of the ditch and 
managed to throw up some light breastworks. They were never 
dislodged from this slight protection, which was eventually 
improved into the final advanced parallel whence the capture 
of the fort was effected. The gallant nature of the resistance made 
by the Russians in the advanced trenches can be gauged by the 
fact that they had lost fifty per cent of their numbers by the time 
that they fell back to the Chinese Wall. As soon as the defenders 
had been ejected from the centre of the glacis trench the ground 
between the glacis and the siege works became absolutely dead, 
and the Japanese at once began to dig two approaches from the 
advanced parallel. The working parties suffered some loss from 
the indirect fire of the Russian artillery, but the total casualties of 
the 9th Division on this day did not exceed three hundred. More- 
over, their troops in G profited by the attacks elsewhere and 
ejected the few Russians who had been clinging to the rear of 
the knoll since the 16th October.* 

Some weak and unsuccessful counter-attacks were made 
during the night both at Erh-lung and at Sung-shu. On the 27th 
and 28th October there was no infantry fighting, the 11-inch 
howitzers, assisted at intervals by other pieces, maintaining the 
bombardment by day and by night. During the hours of 
darkness, howevet, the rate of fire was very slow. By the 27th 
the Russians found that the three forts on the front of attack 
were beginning to sustain serious damage; in each of them guns 
had been put out of action,t and Fort Chi-kuan had suffered 
heavily from two explosions caused by the enemy’s shells. The 
numbers of the artillery were so greatly reduced by their losses 
that they were no longer able to keep pace with the work which 
fell to them, and the seamen gunners from the fleet were called 
upon to assist in repairing and remounting the damaged 
ordnance. 

* One Russian account states, however, that the Russians continued to 
hold a “small part of the gorge at G.” 

+ During the 27th a 6-inch gun carriage in Chi-kuan Battery was 
destroyed, while a 6-inch gun and a 12-pounder in Fort Erh-lung and a 
light gun in Fort Sung-shu were disabled. 

On this day General Smirnov himself fired a countermine at the left 
salient angle of Fort Chi-kaan, which is thought to have done more harm to 
the defence than to the attack. See p. 665. 
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It is a somewhat remarkable fact that many of the Russian 
troops at this period preferred to work by day under a heavy fire 
rather than to profit by the slackening of the bombardment 
at night. The reasons given were that by daylight they could see 
better what they were doing and found the strain less trying than 
at night. 

All this time the siege works were being pressed forward, and 
it was realized by the defenders that if they allowed the Japanese 
to establish themselves on the glacis of the forts it would not be 
long before the counterscarp galleries would be blown in and 
the ditches made dead, and the forts themselves laid open to 
assault. The galleries of Fort Chi-kuan were already partly 
in Japanese hands, and if those of Forts Erh-lung and Sung- 
shu were to be saved, desperate measures would have to be 
taken. In these circumstances the Russians decided on the 
night of the 28th to make simultaneous sorties from the two 
threatened forts with a view to driving the enemy from the 
trenches which they had taken on the 26th. The sortie at 
Erh-lung failed to accomplish anything and needs no descrip- 
tion; but that at Sung-shu came very near to being an important 
success. 

Both flanks of the Sung-shu trench were still held by Russian 
companies ; but the Japanese were in possession of its northern 
salient, which now formed part of their system of siege trenches ; 
and from it a zigzag approach was being pushed towards the fort. 

About midnight a company of Russian seamen 
The Russian one hundred and eighty-six strong went down to 
counter-attack 
on the Sung-shu the eastern end of the trench. Suddenly climb- 
advanced trench ing out, they rushed upon the Japanese with 
persia cheers, and took them in flank. They were at 

once met by a heavy fire from the zigzags; their 
commander was killed, and the men, being unsupported, fell 
back to the point whence they had started after sustaining very 
severe losses. The Japanese report that they themselves were 
driven back to the position which they had held prior to the 
attack of the 26th October, and that they did not reoccupy 
the Russian trench until 2 p.m. on the 29th. It is probable, 
therefore, that both sides fell back and left the disputed trench 
empty for some hours. Just before ten o’clock in the morning 
of the 29th it was once again occupied by the Russians. A 
few hours later the Japanese renewed their attack on this 
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point and finally gained possession of it early in the after- 
noon.* 

With the capture of the advanced trenches the preliminary 
operations had been brought to a successful conclusion, and 
everything was now ready for the sccond general assault on the 
front of attack. As before, the main operation was preceded by a 
diversion in the west. On the evening of the 29th a bombardment 
was opened against Division Hill, Akasaka Yama, and 203 Metre 
Hill—where a blindage was shattered by an 11-inch shell—as well 
as against Forts Ta-an-tzu Shan, and Ta-yang-kou North and South. 
About midnight a vigorous forward movement was made by 
the besiegers near Pigeon Bay, the Russian piquets being driven 
out of the villages of Fan-chia-tunf and Liu-chia-tun. Solovev 
Hill was attacked simultaneously, and the western part of it 
was occupied for a time, only to be retaken later by the Russians.t 

But the full violence of the storm which was brewing was to 
burst further to the eastward. Throughout the night of the 
29th-30th the Japanese kept up gun and rifle fire upon the front 
of attack, the works which suffered most from the artillery being 
Forts Sung-shu, Erh-lung and P. During the night they succeeded 
also in digging a trench so close up to the wire entanglement of 
the last-named work that the fixed bayonets of those in the trench, 
who were protected by portable shields, were fully visible to 
the Russians in the defences. At 4.30 next morning a shattering 
explosion shook the garrison of Fort Erh-lung, and it was found 
that the Japanese had blown up the rear wall and arch of a 
casemate in the right counterscarp gallery, making a large hole 
about seven feet in diameter. Through this the attackers poured 
in, while the Russians, leaving behind them two guns and two 


* The account given here of the sortie at Fort Sung-shu is taken from 
the Reminiscences of Captain Bubnov, and differs materially from the Russian 
Official History. According to the latter, both ends of the portion of the 
trench held by the Japanese were attacked simultaneously at 3.30 a.m. by a 
company of seamen and a company of the 16th Regiment. After a hand-to- 
hand fight, during which grenades were employed by both sides, the 
Japanese were eventually dislodged at about 6 a.m., and the trench was 
temporarily held by the Russians, who proceeded at once to adapt it to their 
use. But in a short time they were forced to evacuate it owing to heavy 
losses sustained from the effect of the fire of field guns, machine guns and 
rifles brought to bear from the trenches in front of Fort Erh-lung. 

+ The piquet in Fan-chia-tun consisted of a half-squadron of Cossacks, 
who were driven out by a rush with the bayonet, and were forced to retire 
to Ta-liu-chia-tun. Owing to this episode the squadron was subsequently 
armed with bayonets provided by the navy. 

t See p. 573. 
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machine guns, ran back by way of the communicating passage 
into the interior of the fort. A barricade over twenty feet long 
was hurriedly constructed of sandbags and soldiers’ chests filled 
with earth so as to block the communicating passage where it en- 
tered the escarp. By this the further advance of the Japanese was 
arrested, and fora time there was a comparative lull in the fighting. 

About 9 a.m. on the 30th the real struggle began. At first a 
few siege guns opened fire at a very slow rate; but soon after 
11 am. the bombardment grew more general and more rapid, 
especially against the works in the neighbourhood of Fort Chi- 

kuan. The wooden guns all along.the line were 
The second also busy, though their practice was most inac- 
general assault on ee, pe . 
the 30th October. Curate, and the warships in the harbour joined in 

the contest with indirect fire. The reply of the 
Russians was wild and irregular, and the poor quality of their 
ammunition was very evident. Not only did many of their shells 
fail to burst, but the irregular sound of their flight showed that 
their construction was otherwise faulty. From 1230 to 1 pm. 
every Japanese piece scourged the line of defence with shrapnel, 
while a hot rifle fire was directed upon the loopholes. Then 
came a perceptible diminution in the efforts of the Japanese 
artillery, though when the first storming party left the trenches 
a few minutes later shells were still falling everywhere in the 
front line of Russian works. 

The assaults were launched almost simultaneously against Chi- 
kuan Battery, Kobu, Q, Fort Chi-kuan, P, Fort Erh-lung, and Fort 
Sung-shu, the stormers of Q being apparently the first to start. The 
distance between the opposing forces, nowhere as much as two 
hundred yards, was in some cases much less; but the sudden 
storm of fire from every class of weapon which met the assaulting 
columns showed that the armament for the close defence was 
ready laid and the gunners waiting to fire. Not the least 
effective were the smooth-bore pieces throwing case-shot. As the 
assault started the reports merged into one continuous roar, and 
seen intermittently through the dust raised by the bullets the 
stormers lovked like men struggling in rough water. The day 
was fine and bright, and when the firts blast of fire died away 
the light uorth-westerly breeze blew the smoke and dust to 
one side and allowed the whole scene again to become visible. 
Everywhere the slopes were covered with prostrate forms over 
which the survivors coyld be seen still running towards the 


Golden Hill 
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men being killed or wounded, while some were taking cover in 
shell craters. Before long the few survivors rose to their feet and 
ran back to their own lines, leaving to its fate the small party 
which had penetrated into the upper trench, of which eight or 
nine men were still alive. One by oue they attempted to get back 
to their comrades, but with a solitary exception were shot dead. 
Meanwhile the Japanese in the lower trench found their position 
rapidly becoming untenable. Although too deep to be seen into from 
the upper trench, the lower trench was everywhere so traced as to be 
exposed to enfilade fire from some point of the adjoining defences. 
Men could only move along it in single file; and while some of 
the Russians fired from behind traverses at any man who dared 
attempt to do so, others pelted. the Japanese with hand-grenades 
and blazing bundles of oil-soaked rag. Indeed, the assailants 
found themselves in a trap from which escape was not easy even 
for the unwounded. Finally the woodwork took fire, portions of 
the trench became a roaring furnace, and very few of the original 
stormers managed to get away. By 3.15 p.m., the defenders had 
regained secure possession of the hill, the bombardment of which 
recommenced as the attack was abandoned. 

There is no doubt that the strength of this position came as a 
surprise to the Japancse who had not prepared the assault 
with sufficient care. The lower trench was not heavily shelled 
in the preliminary bombardment, nor were efficient measures 
taken to keep down the fire from Chi-kuan South-East, the sangar, 
and the upper trench. 

In front of Kobu the difficulties encountered proved far less 
formidable. Although in this case the distance separating 
Japanese and Russians was about a hundred and twenty-five 
yards, gaps had already been made in the entanglements, and a 

weak assaulting column was able to occupy the 


The second work without much loss. The defenders had 
elope apparently retired, but the Japanese were none 
Kobu. the less unable to maintain themselves on the 


crest of the knoll, on account of the fire from the 

Russian works beyond ; they therefore contented themselves with 

holding the trench on the north-eastern slope. No attempt was 

maile to eject them, and covered communication with the siege 

trenches was made during the night. After that it was not long 
before the Japanese had a secure grip of the whole work. 

West of Kobu the next work attacked was Q, which was 
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originally a lunette in a branch of the old Chinese Wall. By the 
end of October the Russians had loopholed the parapet for rifles 
and had mounted guns of various calibres, of which some were 

in blinded emplacements. Cover for the garrison 
The second was provided in strong bombproofs capable of 
general assault. wae 3 , 
The attack on Q. resisting anything less than an 11-inch howitzer 

shell, and in deep and heavily traversed trenches 
which also served for communications in all directions. The work, 
completely open to the rear, was commanded both from the 
Chinese Wall and from a line of trenches on the ridge above; but 
this may not have been known to the Japanese, and the fact that 
it dominated every approach fo Fort Chi-kuan from Port Arthur 
probably rendered its capture very desirable. Without holding Q 
they might take Fort Chi-kuan in the ordinary course of events ; 
but once they were established there it would be a question only 
of days. No less than one hundred and sixty yards of open slope 
had to be crossed by the Japanese stormers. But the entangle- 
ment lay quite close to the parapet, and it had suffered severely 
from the bombardment. Possibly it had never been thoroughly 
repaired after the attack in August. 

About half a battalion formed the assaulting column. No 
formation was maintained and, headed by the regimental colour, 
the men clambered out of the trenches when and where they 
could and rushed up the slope in a crowd, many falling on the 
way. <A few managed to scale the parapet, and as they entered 
some of the defenders ran out at the back. Most of the 
garrison, however, held their ground, and no Japanese left tho 
work alive. The majority of the assaulting column lay in a 
compact mass close under the parapet in the depression to the north 
where the ground was practically dead. From there one man 
crawled up with a portable fire engine strapped to his back and 
pumped a stream of petroleum on to the defences. The north 
shoulder of the work took fire and burned fiercely for some time, 
but the conflagration was not sufficiently wide-spread to render the 
lunette untenable, and after a period of inaction the Japanese re- 
opened upon it with shrapnel. Even this did not prevent some of 
the defenders from standing on the parapet in order to discharge 
their rifles into the huddled mass just below. Occasionally a single 
Japanese would dash down the hill in an effort to reach the trenches ; 
but after the first rush no man attempted to go up. 

At 3.15 p.m. it was realized that the assault was doomed to 
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failure, and the bombardment was resumed. Except for an 
explosion which occurred in the southern shoulder of Q at 4.40 p.m. 
the situation remained unaltered until nightfall, when the few 
surviving Japanese were withdrawn to their trenches under cover 
of darkuess, leaving the work entircly in Russian hands. The 
repulse was due partly to the direct fire from Q itself and partly to 
the cross fire from Fort Chi-kuan and from the gorge of Chi-kuan 
Battery. But even had the assault succeeded, an isolated success at 
this point would have been of little value, for, commanded as the 
work was from flanks and rear, it would have been impossible for the 
attackers to maintain their hold on it. Not unnaturally, this fact, 
coupled with the remarkably successful defence, has been used as 
an argument against having closed works in the front line of a 
fortress. The Russians lost three officers and one hundred and 
eighty-five men killed and wounded out of a garrison of two 
hundred and eighty-eight. 

The fourth attack in order was that on Fort Chi-kuan, where on 
this date—the 30th October—the Japanese were already established 
above the counterscarp. A few of the attackers sallied out from 
the casemate on the extreme left of the counterscarp gallery, and 
The second succeeded about 1.30 p.m. in crossing the ditch 
general assault. and climbing the parapet of the northern flank, 
The attack on = where they found some slight cover in shell craters. 
Fort Chi-kuan. f 

But the Russians had not yet been completely 
ejected from P, on the west, and every man of the small party 
on the parapet was shot down from that work. The attempt was 
but an exhibition of hopeless gallantry, for the number of the 
attackers was too small to admit of their achieving any result. 
Their bodies lay on the parapet until a month later when they 
were buried by the explosion of a mine.* 

Two hundred yards further west stood the work at P, which 
was of great importance, for it commanded the gorge casemates 


* To some eyewitnesses it seemed as though many of the Japanese 
were killed by fire from the counterscarp galleries ; on the other hand, it has 
been reported on good authority that this was not the case. Cvlonel von 
Schwartz, The Defence of Port Arthur, Vol. II, p. 367, states that the fire 
of the Russians who were holding the right counterscarp gallery annihi- 
lated the attacking party, and this is given as an argument in favour of 
counterscarp galleries, about the value of which there has been much dis- 
pute. In Fort Chi-kuan the counterscarp galleries were the scene of much 
severe fighting before the Japanese sappers managed to blow two breaches 
in the central portion. In the subsequent assaults these breaches were used 
for the movement of troops from the last parallel and the crowning trench 
into the ditch of the fort. 
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in Fort Chi-kuan. The ground in front of P was open, but since 
East Pan-lung had been lost it was only swept by the fire from 
the work itself; moreover, a well-defined though 


she second narrow gap had already been made in the en- 


general assault. 2 i 
The attack on P, tanglement. A storming column of two companies 


from the 35th Regiment crossed the hundred and 
sixty-five yards of exposed ground and occupied the lower trench 
almost without loss. But the communicating trenches on the 
flanks and the battery on the crest had the support of the works 
in rear, and the Japanese found some difficulty in maintaining 
their position against repeated counter-attacks. At 3.30 pm. a 
number of them attempted to retire. Their own reserves in the 
advanced parallel were instantly sent up the hill at a run and 
met the retreating troops in the gap of the entanglement. Then 
ensued a struggle which resulted in the whole mass ascending 
the hill and again entering the work. Although unable to make 
any further progress, the Japanese held their own until about 
10.30 p.m., when they were driven back to their own trenches. 
Even then the fighting was not over, for, realizing that the 
general assault was likely to end in total failure and that 
desperate measures were necessary, Major-General Ichinohe, com- 
mander of the 6th Brigade, to which the 35th Regiment belonged, 
placed himself at the head of a fresh storming column and 
succeeded about 11 p.m. in occupying the whole work. Covered 
communication with the siege trenches was at once established, 
and the Japanese were soon in undisputed possession of the spur. 
In recognition of this action the Japanese changed the name “P” 
to “Fort Ichinohe.” 

Still further to the westward the Japanese in front of Fort 
Erh-lung were already in possession of the glacis up to the edge 
of the ditch. An attempt to cross at the north-western shoulder, 
where the ditch was about thirty feet deep, ended in disastrous 
The second failure, for the scaling ladders were not long 
general assault. enough; and the ditch proved to be a trap whence 
The attack on retreat was impossible, although it afforded no 
Fort Erh-lung. ‘ fs 

shelter from the fire of neighbouring works. A few 
men managed to climb the parapet and were at once shot down.* 

* There is no confirmation of this statement in the Russian Official ‘ 
History, according to which the garrison of the fort hurled across the ditch 
numbers of grenades, which produced such a tremendous effect that the 


Japanese decided not to lower their scaling ladders, and did not deliver the 
assault. 
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A battalion of the 7th Regiment was to have assaulted the eastern 
flank and gorge, but it was forced to remain in the ravine between 
Fort Erh-lung and G owing to the impossibility of ascending the 
slope of Erh-lung Hill under the flanking fire from the Chinese 
Wall. At nightfall the Japanese were in the position which they 
had occupied before the assault, not having gained a single foot. 
During the night, however, the Russians evacuated the left flanking 
casemate under the counterscarp of the face, where a portion of the 
garrison had passed the day cut off from the interior of the fort. Thus 
on the 31st the Japanese were in partial possession of the ditch 
defence. 

The most westerly of the attacks was that delivered by the Ist 
Division against Fort Sung-shu, where the Japanese had advanced 
but a very short distance beyond the trench captured on the 
26th October. In front of this trench—now their advanced parallel 
The second . —there was nearly two hundred yards of glacis, 
general assault. and a wire entanglement, in which a narrow gap 
The attack on had already been made, which had to be crossed 
Fort Sang-shu. before the counterscarp could be reached. A 
storming party of about two hundred men of the 2nd Brigade, with 
three scaling ladders, succeeded in reaching the counterscarp with 
a loss of thirty men. Some tried to cross the ditch, while others 
established themselves in support in hastily dug trenches and 
shell craters on the crest of the glacis. The first column was 
quickly followed by a second of equal strength, and half an hour 
later by a third of about a hundred men, each of these parties 
losing about thirty men in crossing the open ground. The 
advance across the open, however, was only the beginning of their 
difficulties. Every single man who attempted to cross the ditch 
was killed. Throughout the afternoon the besiegers kept the 
interior of the work under constant artillery fire, with the result 
that one explosion occurred in the salient at 3.30 pm, and 
another inside the fort half an hour later. Although dense 
volumes of smoke poured out from the fort for over an hour the 
defence remained unshaken, and a steady rifle fire was kept up 
from the parapet until dark. From time to time a few of the 
Japanese attempted to get back to their advanced parallel and 
almost invariably failed. Possibly a vigorous counter-attack 
delivered round the western flank of the fort in the dark would 
have driven the assailants back to their own lines, but the 
defenders failed to take advantage of their opportunity. By the 
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next morning communication with the siege trenches had been 
_ opened, and the Japanese were securely established on the crest of 
the glacis. 

On the right bank of the Lun Ho the Japanese operations seem 
to have been confined to a bombardment of Fort Yi-tzu Shan, 
where a concrete casemate was pierced and twelve men were 
wounded by an 11-inch shell. On the extreme western flank the 

Japanese 4'7-inch and field guns near Ta-ping-kou 
The western shelled Solovev Hill and the trenches south-east 
front on the : : 
30th October. of it, but no advance was undertaken. Since 
Fan-chia-tun had been evacuated by the Russians 
during the previous night, the defensive line running from Ya-hu- 
tsun to the heights south of Solovev Hill had been occupied, while 
a line of posts was thrown out from the hill west of Hou-yang- 
shu-kou through Ta-liu-chia-tun to Solovev Hill. At dusk Captain 
Solovev made a counter-attack with the bayonet and drove tho 
Japanese out of the trench on the west side of the hill which they 
. had gained during the previous night. Between 9 and 10 p.m. 
another unsuccessful attack was made on Solovev Hill by the 
Japanese, and next morning the bodies of a considerable number 
of men belonging to the 1st Kodi Regiment were found on the 
slopes below the Russian position. 

Towards the close of the day the Japanese gradually relaxed 
their efforts all along the line, and as night fell the firing slowly 
died away. Both sides were exhausted. Nevertheless, the 
Russians lost no time in repairing the damaged parapets, and by 
he eens the morning of the 31st their position was very 
general assault. Nearly as strong as it had been on the 30th. But, 
Renewed attack in addition to the glacis of Fort Sung-shu and the 
a a ditch of Erh-lung, both P and Kobu were now in 
October. Japanese hands, and Fort Chi-kuan was deprived 

of all support from the flank. This being so, the 
11th Division made another attempt to capture the last-named 
work, the garrison of which consisted of two companies of the 
25th and one company of the 26th Regiments. About 1 p.m. the 
siege guns began to bombard the fort and the works near by, 
and two and a half hours later the field and mountain artillery 
joined in with shrapnel. Soon afterwards a heavy explosion 
occurred below the glacis, caused by the firing of a Russian 
countermine. At 4.20 p.m. another explosion took place, where- 
upon a storming party leapt into the ditch under cover of the 
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dust and attempted to carry the fort by assault. The parapet, 
however, was found to be commanded by the Russian works on 
the hills in rear, and the attempt ended in failure. At 7 pm. a 
heavy fire from rifles and machine guns was opened upon Chi-kuan 
and the assault was repeated. This attempt was made on the 
rear of the fort, the Japanese penetrating between it and Q. The 
situation of the defenders was now critical. The parapet was in 
ruins; hardly any cover remained; all the mines and fougasses 
had been fired; and the losses in men were enormous. But the 
Japanese had suffered no less severely, and with the timely 
arrival of a company of the Russian 13th Regiment the garrison 
succeeded in holding its own.* 

All that night the Russians in Fort Chi-kuan remained on the 
alert, fully expecting a fresh effort on the enemy’s part and letting © 
off magnesium rockets whenever they heard sounds of movement. 
But with this final repulse the sccond general assault on Port 
Whesad of ths Arthur had come to an end after Bix days of 
second general  &lmost continual fighting, during which the 
assault onthe Japanese had suffered a loss of one hundred and 
Slat October. twenty-four officers and three thousand six hun- 
‘dred and eleven men.t In spite of the desperate courage shown,, 
the attacks on the three permanent works had, with the exception 
of the ditch at Erh-lung, ended in utter failure. The three pro- 
visional fortifications, G, P, and Kobu, of which the foregrounds 
were not under a severe cross fire, had been carried, the difficulty 
experienced in each case varying according to the extent of the 
battering which each work had sustained and the amount of sup- 
port which it received from its neighbours. On the other hand 
it had been found impossible to take Q and Chi-kuan Battery, 
where the foreground was thoroughly well swept by fire from other 
works and the assaulting troops had been unable to find cover 
inside the fortifications. 

As regards the internal situation in Port Arthur, it may be 
said with truth that the month of October produced a great 
change for the worse, in spite of the fact that the Russians had 
been successful in foiling the second effort made by the Japanese 
to capture the fortress by storm. By the end of the month the 
garrison had been subjected to the fire of the 11-inch howitzers 


* The garrison of Fort Chi-kuan lost three hundred and seventy-five 
officers and men killed and wounded. 

+ The Japanese casualties from the 26th to 31st October, inclusive, are 
given in Appendix 21. 
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sufficiently long to have gained a due respect for their power, and 
for a growing realization of the probability that unless relief came 
The situation in 8000 there could be only one end to the siege. 
Port Arthur at And relief now seemed more remote than ever. 
the end of Though no intelligence of the battle of the Sha 
October: Ho had as yet filtered through, the news of the 
defeat at Liao-yang and the subsequent absence of definite informa- 
tion of the actual advance of the field army had had time to 
exercise ita full depressing effect. The last dispatch received from 
General Kuropatkin, dated the 20th September, had bidden the 
beleaguered garrison to trust in God and had mentioned 
“energetic preparations” for an advance. But the vague nature 
of the hope of assistance held out, coupled with the fact that the 
dispatch was written in Mukden—showing that the commander- 
in-chief was further off than he had been before—was not 
calculated to convey much comfort. Rumours oven arose that the 
fortress was being purposely sacrificed as a bait to induce the 
Japanese to divert some of their strength from their objective in 
the north. Moreover, the fears of what would happen to the fleet 
after the capture of Namako Yama had been only too well 
justified, for though this point was not the best for their purpose, 
the Japanese had been enabled by its capture to employ their 
heavy guns to some effect. The Russians had seen the com- 
mencement of a methodical destruction of the ships in harbour. 

Again, though the advent of the cold weather seems to have 
reduced the amount of disease amongst the besiegers, it was not 
so with the Russians. The lack of good food, the continued 
suspense and the prolonged hardships were telling more every day. 
And, as must always be the case under similar conditions, there 
was not much hope of amelioration, for the adverse factors were 
working in a vicious circle. As the number incapacitated by 
disease and casualties increased, the strain on those who were 
left to carry on the struggle became greater, which again still 
further reduced the number available for duty. There was 
already much sickness,* and there was no reason why it should 
decrease. 

It has been mentionedf that the organization of the defence, 


* According to Fortress Order No. 764 of the 25th October, there were 
then 450 cases of typhoid, 781 of dysentery, 167 of scurvy, and 74 of 
diarrhea. This was within less than two months of the close investment. 

t Vol. I, p. 323. 
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whereby there were practically two commanders—General Stessel, 
as senior officer present, and General Smirnov, as fortress 
commander—and two staffs, was one which was bound to cause 
friction. This had already proved to be the case. There had 
been considerable criticism of the conduct of affairs by those in 
high quarters, dating back from the battle of Nan Shan, for the 
defeat of the Russians at which action both Generals Stessel and 
Fock were held to be largely responsible. The feeling against 
these two officers had grown as time went on, and it was not 
diminished by the realization of the difficult position in which 
General Smirnov—who seems to have shared with General 
Kondratenko the affection and confidence of the garrison—was 
placed by the presence of General Stessel and his entourage. 

It is not within the province of an official history to attempt 
to probe too deeply into the causes of, or the justification for, 
internal dissensions, which are, after all, of a domestic nature. 
But all matters which affect the moral of an army in war are of 
such extreme importance, and so much has already been admitted, 
in this case, by the proceedings of the subsequent court martial 
on those responsible for the defence, that some mention of the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in Port Arthur cannot be avoided. 
From a perusal of the evidence given before that court, it is clear 
that not a few errors of omission and the reverse had by this 
time been committed, which, had they been known of by the 
garrison, would have warranted some distrust of the leadership ; 
and various books written by officials and others inside Port 
Arthur confirm the fact that jealousy and intrigue ran hand in 
hand with incompetence in high places. 

To begin with General Stessel’s presence in Port Arthur at 
this time was altogether wrong both from the point of view of 
expediency, since it could only hamper the actions of the 
responsible fortress commander, General Smirnov, and in fact, 
since he had disobeyed the order to leave the fortress received 
by him early in July. It is true that he concealed the fact 
that he had been given such an order, and its receipt was 
probably not a matter of common knowledge. But the friction 
and complication due to the impossible situation created by 
his presence needed no aggravation. General Fock’s position 
was also anomalous. In reality the commander of the 4th East 
Siberian Rifle Division, he seems to have employed his energies 
in several other directions, and, owing to the confidence reposed 
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in him by General Stessel, to have interfered over the head of 
General Smirnov, his immediate senior, under whom he was 
serving. On the 21st August he had been removed from his 
command and relieved of all duties by the latter for disobedience 
of orders; but he continued to issue notes and written criticisms 
of a nature which created bitterness, aroused alarm, and were 
subversive of discipline. There thus arose a split within the 
fortress between General Stessel, whose clique included among 
others General Fock and Colonel Reis, and General Smirnov, on 
whose side was General Kondratenko. It is quite unnecessary to 
enter further into the causes of dispute in order to appreciate 
what an effect such a lack of harmony must have produced. 
Though the fortress was not absolutely cut off, news from outside 
was so scanty that scandal and rumours were bound to grow. The 
less that was known of the details and of the causes of the friction 
between those in high places, the more exaggerated probably were 
the rumours current among those lower down, and the more 
harmful was the effect on the moral of the garrison. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of such adverse influences, the spirit of the soldiers 
seems to have remained undaunted, as was to be proved by the 
nature of the fighting which took place later on. 


(4726) QP 
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CHAPTER LL 


THE SieGE oF Port ARTHUR—continwed—STRATEGIC DEVELOP- 
MENTS—PROGRESS DURING NOVEMBER—NAVAL OPERATIONS— 
THE THIRD GENERAL ASSAULT, 


(Plans 39, 41, and 44.) 


THOUSANDS of miles from the scene of fighting in the Kuan-tung 
Peninsula an event, the prospect of which had already exercised 
a great influence on the general course of operations in the Far 
East, had by now taken place. And its occurrence was not slow in 

exercising an influence on the conduct of the siege 
Strategic of the fortress. On the 15th October the Baltic 
developments. Fleet had sailed from Libau; and by the first 

week of the following month its movements left 
no room for doubt, if any had indeed ever existed, but that its 
destination was the Far East. The possibility of the arrival of 
such naval reinforcement in the theatre of war before Port Arthur 
should fall had all along been a source of intense anxiety to the 
Japanese statesmen and strategists, for the superiority in leader- 
ship and fighting power shown by their land and sea forces, and 
the fact that the Russians had been paralysed into surrendering 
the local control of the sea at the very commencement of opera- 
tions had at no time blinded the Japanese to the real danger which 
existed. But the news of the actual departure of the fleet 
emphasized the fundamental instability of the situation and forced 
into prominence the essential characteristic of the campaign—an 
invasion by an insular power into the territory of a vastly 
stronger continental one. Nor docs this statement exhaust the 
inherent critical nature of the Japanese position. In the pust, 
island powers had shown how a numerical inferiority of land 
forces may be counterbalanced by a maritime supremacy. But 
this supremacy implies two assets which did not at that time lie 
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to the credit of Japan. It implies the practical command of the 
sea achieved by naval preponderance, and presupposes the posses- 
sion of the resources required for making good the material 
wastage incidental to war. In both these respects Japan was 
deficient: in one her situation was historically unique. Such 
control of the sea as she had achieved was not permanent, and 
was more moral than actual, for the Russian Pacific Squadron had 
been scotched, not killed. Indeed, were Fortune conspicuously 
to favour the Russian cause it was possible, as far as was known, 
for the security of the Japanese oversea communications to be 
seriously jeopardized even by the Russian naval forces on the spot. 
The element of chance—never negligible in war—is particularly 
potent in the case of naval operations. The natural phenomena 
of fog, snow, storm and darkness at sea always impose very real 
risks of disaster. And the modern engines of naval warfare such 
as mines, unseen and largely unavoidable, can suddenly and 
without warning wreak damage enormously disproportionate to 
their value. In fact, from this agency alone the Japanese navy 
had already, within the space of a few hours, suffered a loss of 
two first-class battleships—one-third of its total number of such 
vessels.* 

A repetition of any such disaster might be fatal to Japan. 
She had absolutely no reserve of armoured ships, nor did she 
possess a single yard in which any had ever been built—a state 
of affairs without precedent in the annals of naval warfare. With 
practically her whole field army oversea and her existing maritime 
control threatened by a danger, now approaching closer every day, 
the situation was alarming. If the Baltic Fleet could unite with 
the Russian ships in Port Arthur there was a possibility of her 
navy suffering decisive defeat or, at least, being crippled to such 
an extent that she could not maintain her sea communications. 
And should such a consummation be reached the campaign must 
collapse. The victories of Liao-yang and the Sha Ho would be of no 
account except as factors in mitigation of the conditions of an 
otherwise humiliating peace, and the independent existence of 
Japan as a great power would be at an end. What effect these 
factors exercised upon the Japanese conduct of the siege opera- 
tions during November has now to be described. 

Round the fortress the Japanese had by the beginning of the 
month established themselves above the counterscarps of Forts 


* See Vol. I, p. 149. 
(4726) 2e2 
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Chi-kuan, Erh-lung and Sung-shu, but in the case of only one of 
these works—Erh-lung—was the ditch even partially dead, that is, 
secure from the flanking fire of the defence. In 
possession of all the intermediate spurs, Kobu, P, 
East and West Pan-lung, and G, they had failed 
to make an impression on the main line at Q, and had not 
succeeded in taking the lower trench of Chi-kuan Battery. On 
this point the hostile lines were now in many places very close to 
each other. The actual distances of the Japanese from some of 
the main points of the defences are as follows :— 


The general 
situation. 


From the lower trench at Chi-kuan Battery .. 40 yards 
From Q re aes wee «. 160 =, 
From the Chinese Wall near :P eee sy 140°. :5 
From the Chinese Wall near East Pan- sine Sess KOO 7 
From the Chinese Wall near West Pan-lung ... 150 _,, 
From the Chinese Wall nearG ... ust . 200 , 


Against 203 Metre Hill also the appibieties were being 
gradually pushed forward. 

In front of Chi-kuan Battery the ground was found to be so 
hard that it was impossible to make any further advance by exca- 
vation, and at that point therefore the Japanese contented them- 
selves with holding their ground. Elsewhere there was steady 
progress. Against the Chinese Wall trenches were pushed out from 
P and from the two Pan-lungs, another trench was worked round 
the eastern flank of Fort Chi-kuan, and yet others up the three 
ravines separating the spurs on which stood the two Pan-lungs, G, 
and Fort Erh-lung. A connexion was made from P to the glacis 
of Fort Chi-kuan, two approaches were worked up the slope 
towards Q, one up the spur, the other up the valley to the south-east 
of the work, and communications throughout the trenches in rear 
were constantly improved. During the month P, which had been 
captured and held by the 9th Division, was transferred to the 
custody of the 11th Division, since it was considered that the 
former unit was doing more than its fair share of the work. 

Early in the month the uaval 12-pounders at F, the naval 
47-inch guns at G, and the 4°7-inch siege guns at M and S were 
moved forward a distance of between one thousand and two 
thousand yards.* Owing to wear, however, and to the damage done 
by the Russian fire, the number of the guns varied slightly. The 


* To the positions shown by the letters F,, F, Fs G,, M, M,, 8, on 
Plan 44. 
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remaining eight batteries of the 2nd Field Artillery Brigade were 
pushed up on either side of Shui-shih-ying, a few guns being 
advanced to within one thousand three hundred yards of Fort Sung- 
shu for the purpose of demolishing the head-cover and bringing 
a really accurate fire to hear upon the loopholes. With the same 
objects in view all the mountain artillery of the 9th Division and 
some of that belonging to the 11th Division was advanced to the 
south of the railway, in some cases almost up to the glacis of the 
forts, and emplacements for these guns were built in the trenches. 
Bombardment of the ships, town, and dockyard was carried on at 
irregular intervals. It occasionally did considerable damage, but 
most of the warships were by this time moored where it was 
impossible for the Japanese observers to see them. 

From diaries kept by inhabitants during the siege it appears 
that the Russians were not long in finding out that several more 
11-inch howitzers had come into action. Since a large number of 
the Japanese shells failed to detonate, when the Russians found 
that they were running out of projectiles for their own 11-inch 
howitzers they collected some hundreds of these blind shells, 
re-fused them, and by slightly adapting the driving bands 
made them again serviceable. Old Chinese ammunition was 
similarly converted for the smaller calibre guns. For some of the 
light quick-firers a special form of case-shot was designed, the 
shell being replaced by a case either of tin or of wood turned down 
very thin and filled with small shrapnel bullets. Even the 
1-pounders were in this way provided with case, which did good 
service at the short ranges at which they were being used. 

The last news which reached Port Arthur from the army in 
Manchuria was received on the 18th November, and was contained 
in dispatches from the Viceroy and General Kuropatkin’s chief of 

staff. The former, in a farewell message, thanked 
a ee a the defenders of Port Arthur for their noble 
ve er efforts to retrieve the honour of Russia, and stated 
that he had handed over his duties as commander- 
in-chief to General Kuropatkin.* From General Sakharov came 


© A junk which had arrived from Chefoo on the 3rd November had 
brought a message from the Viceroy to Rear-Admiral Viren, in which the 
former stated that he had been recalled to St. Petersburg and had 
transferred the command of the vessels and naval establishments at Port 
Arthur to Vice-Admiral Skruidlov, to whom all reports were to be sent. It 
is interesting to note that Vice-Admiral Skruidlov was at Vladivostok, and 
was as far removed from being able to exercise any direct influence over 
naval affairs in Port Arthur as had been the Viceroy himself. 
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the news that the Baltic squadron had passed the Spanish coast on 
its voyage to the Far East. The news of the operations of the 
field army was to the effect that an offensive movement undertaken 
on the 5th October had encountered strenuous opposition, and that 
the army had halted on the Sha Ho after a series of battles; that 
General Kuropatkin hoped to attack the enemy and to advance 
southward, being convinced that the Port Arthur garrison would 
maintain themselves in their positions. 

During the first half of November the Japanese were fully 
employed in mining and in pushing forward their trenches, 
especially against Forts Chi-kuan, Erh-lung, and Sung-shu. On 
the 2nd, about 11 am., an explosion took place in the vicinity 

of the Old Town. The Japanese heavy guns 
Narrative of the immediately opened fire upon the place, and about 
operations on . 
land. noon another, double, explosion occurred, the 

smoke of which rose in a vast white column and 
hung over the scene for some time in a mushroom-shaped cloud. The 
disaster, which is said to have been caused by carelessness, originated 
in a laboratory where a considerable amount of powder and gun- 
cotton was stored. Fifty men were killed and twelve, of whom two 
subsequently died, were wounded. The following day being the 
birthday of the Emperor of Japan, the naval guns of the attack 
at noon fired a salute of a hundred and one shells into the 
forts and town, drawing a hot reply. The next fortnight passed 
uneventfully.* 

The account of the local operations at sea during this period 
resolyes itself into a record of minor affairs. The Russian 
gunboat Bobr was disarmed on the 1st November, and her guns 
and crew were landed. On the night of the 2nd the Japanese 

destroyer Oboro, which was in company with other 
Operations at sea, destroyers of the 2nd Flotilla, struck a mine to 

the south-south-west of Lao-tieh Shan and was 
tcwed to Ping-tu Tao.t The Russians give an account of an 
attempt made on that night by Sub-Lieutenant Dmitriev, in 
command of the Retvizan’s picket boat, to torpedo one of the 
blockading squadron. This is interesting as being the first attempt 
of the kind recorded during the blockade. The Chinyen, which 


* During the month of October, Old Style (14th October to 13th November), 
the Russian losses in killed and wounded amounted to 102 officers and 4,430 
men. These figures include the losses in the second general assault. 

+ See Plan 43. 
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was lying to the eastward of Ta Ho Bay, seems to have been 
the picket boat’s objective; but finding her guarded by destroyers 
Lieutenant Dmitriev fired a torpedo which, according to his 
own account, took effect on one of the latter vessels. He made 
his escape in the confusion that ensued.* On the night of the 
5th November the picket boats of the Pobyeda and Peresvyet went 
out and laid mines in Louisa Bay. This was the last mine-laying 
expedition undertaken by the Russians. Next day, the Japanese 
gunboat Atago, while searching for contraband, ran upon a rock 
and sank near the Hwang-ching-tau Islands.| There is no 
record of any loss of life. Two days later the Otvazhni was 
struck by a shell while lying in the gullet, and went out and 
anchored to the southward of Tiger Peninsula where the 
destroyers were in the habit of taking shelter during the day. 

On the 11th November the Russian destroyer Serditi was 
found to have damaged her engines, and the Bditelni, when towing 
her towards the harbour, struck a mine which shattered her 
stern and flooded two compartments. The Statni came to their 
assistance and towed the Serditi into harbour, while 
the Bditelni was beached and was brought inside 
later. No lives were lost, and the Serdtt was 
undamaged except that her plating was rendered leaky by the 
explosion. Two days later another misfortune befell the Russian 
destroyers. The Stroini and the Si/ni were at anchor under 
Golden Hill inside the blockships, when something drifted 
against the former and an explosion took place which killed two 
men and sank the vessel. The crew was transferred to the Silni, 
which was just getting under weigh in order to leave so dangerous 
a neighbourhood, when her stern was shattered by a second 
explosion. This caused no loss of life, however, and the Silni 
was brought safely into harbour. The cause of this disaster 
is not easy to explain, for no attack was made by the Japanese on 
this night and the destroyers were within the obstructions: it 
is possible that some mines may have drifted inside. For some 
time past the Russians had been awaiting an opportunity for a 
destroyer to run the blockade with dispatches. The Serditi had 
made three attempts, on the 6th, 8th and 9th, but on each occasion 
had been unable to evade the blockading squadron and had been 


The Russian 
destroyers. 


* No confirmation of this is given by the Japanese reports, which make no 
mention of any such attack. 
t In the Strait of Pei-chih-li. 
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forced to return. At last on the 15th the Rastoropni, taking 
advantage of a blizzard which raged for forty-eight hours, managed 
to carry some dispatches to Chefoo, where she was blown up in 
order to prevent her from falling into the enemy’s hands. 

Two days previously a conference* of admirals had been held 
to discuss the question of the shortage of ammunition and other 
matters referred to by Rear-Admiral Viren in a memorandum 
circulated among. the senior naval officers. Admiral Viren 
Conference of pointed out that he had decided to assist the 
Russian admirals defence of the fortress by every available means, 
held on the so that it might hold out to the last projectile 
18th November. and to the last man. He added that, even should 
the condition of the hulls and engines of the battleships and 
cruisers be such as to enable them to proceed to sea, they would 
be unable to do so, since the main element—the personnel— 
would be absent. The conference decided that ammunition should 
be husbanded and that the manufacture of shell should be 
continued ; that the remainder of the 6-inch projectiles, excepting 
the armour piercing shell, should be put on shore for use on 
the land defences; that the defence of the gullet should be 
strengthened by mounting additional small-calibre guns and 
forming torpedo batteries ; and that, in cases of extreme urgency, 
the gullet should be closed up by sinking near the blockships 
those vessels which were capable of being moved. On the 
16th November Lieutenant-General Smirnov requested Rear- 
Admiral Viren to land the 6-inch armour piercing shell of which 
1,600 rounds remained on board the vessels. This matter was 
again considered at a meeting of admirals and captains held on the 
20th, and at the same time the question of sending the Bayan to 
sea was discussed. It was decided to complete the Bayan, but to 
land the 6-inch ammunition from the remaining ships, this 
transference to be spread over a period of two months, There 
were two dissentients to the latter conclusion. Captain 
von Essen of the Sevastopol and Captain Sarnavski of the Pallada 
were both of the opinion that not a projectile should be handed 
over to the fortress; that on the contrary a proportion of the 
6-inch shell should be returned to the ships, and that the ships 
should be kept ready to steam out to sea on the approach of the 
Baltic Fleet, which would have no chance of success without their 


* A succession of naval conferences was held from this time up to the 
fall of the fortress. 
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co-operation. Their views, however, were overruled, and the 
majority of the men were landed while, of the officers, only the 
captain, executive officer, and chief engineer remained on board 
their vessels. 

There is little further to record until the end of the month 
with regard to the ships on either side. Several blockade 
runners were captured by the Japanese, and one junk succeeded 
in getting through on the 18th.* On the next day the German 
steamship Veteran was captured by the Tatsuta near Chefoo and 
was sent to Sasebo. Four days later the Japanese torpedo boat 
No. 66 struck a mine and was brought in to Ping-tu Tao by the 
Shiranwi, Her captain was wounded and two men were killed. 
Occasionally one of the Russian ships was hit by a shell, but 
this was not of frequent occurrence for the vessels were still well 
concealed. Although one or more of them fired indirectly upon 
the Japanese positions almost every day, there is no record of 
their fire having had any effect. On the night of the 24th-25th 
the Japanese torpedo boats made an unsuccessful attack on the 
small craft which had assembled in White Wolf Bay. 

Meanwhile the progress of the Baltic Fleet was causing grave 
anxiety to the naval general staff in Japan. On the 17th 
November—the day following Admiral Rozhestvenski’s departure 
from Dakar—Admiral Togo was informed that the destination of 

that fleet was clearly the Pacific and that, judging 
oe by the progress it had already made, it would be 
Fleet. approaching the Strait of Formosa not later than 

the beginning of January. He was also informed 
that the dockyards of Japan would require two months, working 
day and night, to bring the combined fleet to its full fighting 
efficiency; and that, whatever might be the situation at Port 
Arthur, the blockade must be abandoned at the end of November 
in order that the ships might return to Japan and refit.t These 
instructions pointed to the absolute necessity of ensuring the 
destruction of the Russian warships in Port Arthur before the 
abandonment of the blockade took place. And it was clear that 


* See p. 581. 

+ So great had been the wear and tear caused by nine months’ active 
service and a hard fought fleet action that, in spite of the chances of a 
Russian sortie, Admiral Togo had already decided to send his ships in turn 
to Japan to be overhauled. The battleship Asahi had by now left the fleet 
for this purpose. 
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to the Japanese army would fall the task of carrying this out. 
Admiral Togo, therefore, at once sent an officer to General Nogi 
to explain to him the situation in which the fleet was placed 
and the necessity for destroying the ships in harbour as quickly 
as possible. To effect this one thing was essential—the possession 
of some spot from which the whole of the harbour would be 
under observation. Namako Yama did not fulfil this requirement. 
Admiral Togo therefore suggested that the army should make 
every endeavour to gain possession of 203 Metre Hill. 

That the maintenance of their sea power was to a very great 
extent the main motive of the whole operations of the Japanese 
round Port Arthur needs no proof; but Admiral Togo’s definite 
request, though only a step in furtherance of the attainment of 

an object which had been sought for some time, 
Si bate accentuates the fact by a concrete example. It 

also illustrates the interdependence of naval 
strategy and land tactics, and throws light on the intimate 
relations and co-operation between the Japanese navy and army. 
Indeed in this case the threat contained in the movement of a 
fleet some thousands of miles away was the ultimate cause of 
the further prosecution by the land forces of a definite tactical 
operation which resulted in one of the most desperate struggles 
and some of the bloodiest fighting in the whole war. But for 
the moment the time was not yet ripe for the resumption of 
activity in this direction, The next blow was to fall elsewhere. 

On the 21st one of the steamships bringing supplies, whose 
coming had been announced some time previously in a telegram 
froin General Sakharov, was sighted by the men on lookout duty 
on the west of the harbour. When about four and a half miles 
from Pigeon Bay this vessel exchanged signals with the station 
on Lao-tieh Shan, but stopped on the appearance of a Japanese 
cruiser instead of running under the protection of the fortress 
guns, The cruiser, which was out of range of the batteries on Lao- 
tieh Shan, steamed up at full speed and was able to capture her 
without molestation,* to the great chagrin of the watching Russians. 


* This vessel cannot be traced in the Japanese list of captures, but the 
above account seems to be well founded on the evidence of eyewitnesses on 
Lao-tieh Shan. It is probable that a similar fate attended the other steam- 
ships sent with supplies to Port Arthur. From the middle of August to the 
end of the siege only two reached that place; the French Georges, with 
dispatches, on the 18th August, and the British King Arthur, carrying flour, 
in the middle of December. 
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For the moment there were no great developments in the 
situation on the western front. The Russians made a sortie from 
Division Hill on the 16th and filled in some thirty yards of the 

Japanese siege trenches.“ On the night of the 
Narrative of the 18th-19th, the Japanese brought a heavy rifle 
A Sauiomegtont fire to bear upon 203 Metre Hill, and under 

cover of it extended their parallel facing the 
south-western slope; two nights later they were able partly to 
destroy the first line of wire entanglements at the same point. 

Towards the middle of November additional troops for the 
besieging army began to arrive. From the north came :— 

1 engineer company of the Guard, to be attached to the 1st 
Division. 
1 engineer company of the 6th Division, to be attached to 
the 9th Division, 
1 engineer company of the 8th Division, to be attached to 
the 11th Division. 
Japaniens On the 18th the 7th Division landed at 
reinforcements. 

Dalny from Japan, and subsequently marched up 
to the centre of the investing line, where it was held in reserve 
until required. On the other hand, the 17th Field Artillery 
Regiment of the 2nd Field Artillery Brigade left for the north 
and so reduced the strength by four 6-gun batteries. Two 
squadrons of the 1st Cavalry Regiment were also withdrawn 
from the Third Army. 

On the eastern front, after the middle of the month, the-period 
of comparative quiet drew swiftly to a close. The Japanese 
had pushed forward their trenches close up to the forts and to 
some of the intermediate works. At Fort Chi-kuan they were in 
possession of the glacis, and of the entire counter- 
scarp gallery with the exception of the right 
portion in which the Russian sappers held on 
stubbornly ; and they had made a way of entrance into the ditch 
at the left salient angle. At Fort Erh-lung they were in possession 
of the left counterscarp flanking chamber, and partially com- 
manded the ditch, though they were not yet established in it. 
At Fort Sung-shu, where they had only reached the glacis, they 
were sinking shafts behind the counterscarp galleries, which were 
blown in on the 17th November. On the morning of the 20th a 
similar disaster overtook the defenders of Fort Erh-lung, who 
replied with a very heavy artillery fire against the trenches on 


The front 
of attack. 
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the glacis. The Japanese had now gained access to the ditch, 
and about 4 p.m. they opened a concentrated fire on the fort from 
their field artillery near Shui-shih-ying, the siege batteries on the 
front of attack joining in later. This bombardment paved the 
way for an attempt on the parapet of the northern face ;* but 
besides being met at close quarters with a hail of rifle bullets, 
hand-grenades, and case-shot, the attackers found themselves 
exposed, while in the ditch, to fire from Fort Sung-shu and the 
neighbouring batteries, and were very soon forced to desist. About 
sunset a number of bundles of hay and kao-liang stalks were 
thrown into the ditches of the two forts, and this action resulted in 
an outburst of fire from the Russians that would have done credit 
to a general assault. This renewal of activity was followed by 
two more days of tranquillity, broken only by the usual bombard- 
ment which started a serious fire in an oil store at the foot of 
Golden Hill on the 22nd and three days later disabled a 6-inch 
gun and a Baranovski gun in Fort Erh-lung 

In the meantime a successful sortie on a small scale was made 
from Q in the early hours of the 22nd, and thirty or forty yards of 
the Japanese trench in front of that work was destroyed. On the 
following evening the Japanese 12th Regiment made a most 
determined assault on Q and on the advanced trench of Chi-kuan 
Battery, which had been previously subjected to a hot fire of 
high-explosive shell and shrapnel. A few of the attackers suc- 
ceeded in forcing their way into this advanced trench, and estab- 
lished themselves in the southern portion, where they were 
only separated from the defenders by a hastily thrown up barricade 
of sandbags. An attempt was then made to throw a wooden 
bridge across the trench so that the men could pass on to the 
attack of the battery; but two Russian companies, followed by 
a party of seamen from the Poltava, eventually drove the 
Japanese out with the bayonet. Shortly after midnight another 
abortive attack was made. The numbers of the Japanese who took 
part in this operation are unknown, but their losses were heavy. 


* Before this attack began the Japanese attempted a reconnaissance. 
Eight men had the hardihood to climb up on to the parapet in order to look 
into the fort. The Russians state—and it is not difficult to believe—that 
they were all shot. 

+ The 10th Company of the 27th Regiment, and the 4th Company of the 
28th Regiment. Altogether there took part in repelling this attack seven 
companies of the 28th Regiment, two of the 25th, one of the 27th, one of the 
3rd Reserve Battalion, one of the 4th Naval Battalion (from the /obyeda), 
and one of the Kuan-tung Fleet Equipage. 
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The Russians lost two officers and twenty-three men killed, and 
one officer and ninety-seven men wounded. 

The ditches of the three forts being by this time dead, 
another general assault was fixed for the 26th November. The 
points to be stormed were not exactly the same as those attacked 
in October, owing to the capture of Kobu and P, and to the 

progress of the saps; the ultimate objective, 
panos gente however, remained unchanged. But the Chinese 
26th November, Wall was still unshaken, and the outlook for the 

attack was not very hopeful. During the two 
days preceding the assault demonstrations were made along the 
whole front, especially in the neighbourhood of Pigeon Bay, where 
serious fighting took place on the night of the 25th-26th at Solovev 
Hill. At 1am.,, while a threat was made against Ta-liu-chia-tun 
which drew away a part of Captain Romanovski’s reserve, the 
Japanese attacked Solovev Hill and once more seized the western 
trench which they had occupied for a time in October. At this 
point all further progress was stopped by the tenacity of the 
defenders.* Captain Solovev led a determined counter-attack 
which cost him his life but failed to drive the Japanese from the 
ground which they had gained. Finding themselves checked in 
this direction, the besiegers turned their attention to the eastern 
side of the hill, where they forced a way into one of the lower 
trenches, only to be driven out again before daylight by another 
counter-attack, supported by the fire of a 6-pounder gun. They 
did not press on further. Their losses are not known, but 
must have been considerably greater than those of the 
Russians which amounted to twenty-seven killed and fifty-three 
wounded.t 

As had occurred on the last occasion, the assault on the 26th 
November was preceded by a general bombardment which grew in 
intensity as the morning wore on.{ General Gorbatovski, who 
was in command of the eastern front, rightly assumed that an 

* The hill was held by a mixed company of the 11th and 12th 
Regiments, with a dismounted scout detachment of the 28th Regiment ; in 
all about three hundred men. 

t+ During the 26th November, General Kondratenko sent half the 
10th Company of the Kuan-tung Flect Equipage to reinforce the extreme 
left flank. 

} This bombardment was not confined to the front of attack, for the 
commandant of 203 Metre Hill reported that twenty-five 11-inch, eighty 


6-inch, and over three hundred shell of smaller calibre were fired at his 
defences during the day. 
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attack was to follow, and made preparations to meet it, while 
the fortress artillery kept up a very hot fire in reply to the 
Japanese guns. By 11 am. the Chinese Wall was damaged at 
several points; about an hour and a half later a magazine in Q 
blew up; and soon afterwards a Japanese mine was sprung under 
the parapet of Fort Chi-kuan. The towering column of earth and 
debris was clearly visible from all sides and served as the signal 
for assault. Storming columns immediately left the trenches and 
dashed simultaneously against Chi-kuan Battery, Q, Fort Chi-kuan, 
the Chinese Wall opposite the Pan-lungs, Fort Erh-lung, and 
Fort Sung-shu; but the Russians were quite ready and received 


the stormers with a murderous fire.* 


* The following table shows the strength of the garrison of the front of 
attack at the beginning of the assault :— 








fie : Number 
Position. Unit. of Men. 

Trenches in front of Chi-kuan | 8th Company, 28th Regiment ...) 131 
South-East, 

Chinese Wall between Chi-kuan | 1st Company, 28th Regiment ...} 110 
South-East and  Chi-kuan 
Battery 

Trenches in front of Chi-kuan | 4 companies, various regiments 324 
Battery 

Chi-kuan Battery... ose .| 7th Company, 28th Regiment ... 88 

In reserve in rear of Chi- kuan | 10th Company, 27th Regiment...| 138 
Battery 

Chinese Wall to the left of} 11th Company, 28th Regiment... 102 
Chi-kuan Battery 

Q .. ee ase «| 2 companies, 28th Regiment ...} 298 

Fort Chi- kuan se .| 5 companies, various regiments 493 

Chinese Wall in rear of Q 5th Company, 28th Regiment ...! 121 

Chinese Wall in rear of Fort | 10th Company, 28th Regiment... 133 
Chi-kuan 

In rear of N oe a ...| 7th Company, Kuan-tung Fleet 101 

Equipage 

Chinese Wall near N _... .| 1 scout detachment oe aa 115 

Chinese Wall from N to Fort | 12 companies, various regiments 995 
Erh-lung 

Fort Erh-lun, eee 34 companies, various regiments 274 

Chinese Wall between” * Forta | 4 companies, various regiments 373 
Erh-lung and Sung-shu 

Fort Sung-shu_... ...| 44 companies, various regiments 434 

Sung-shu Supporting Battery «| 2 companies, 16th Regiment ...} 211 

Chinese Wall from Fort Sung- | 3 companies, various regiments 346 
shu to the valley 

In rear of the above line ...| 7 companies, various regiments 561 

In local reserve ... tee ...| 5 companies, various regiments 369 

In reserve with General | 9 companies, various regiments 722 
Gorbatovski 

In General Reserve fr ..|Seamen... ane aes +) 1,851 

Total... | 8,290 
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As before, it will be convenient to follow the various attacks 
in succession from the east, again beginning with that upon 
Chi-kuan Battery, against which was sent the Japanese 12th 
Regiment, with a company of the 44th Regiment, a machine gun 

section, a company of engineers, and seven guns 
The third of small calibre. Since October there had been 
Ladies no change in the position of the Japanese front 
Chi-kuan Battery. parallel, which was still forty yards from the 

Russian trench. A storming party of about one 
company of the 12th Regiment crossed this open space at the first 
rush. The defenders of the advanced trench appear to have 
fallen back a few yards to either flank, but the upper trench, 
the sangar and Chi-kuan South-East swept the ground with a 
devastating cross fire, and a constant succession of violent 
explosions, caused by a Russian device similar to the grenade 
fired from the Japaneee wooden gun, added a new terror to the 
attack. No attempt was made by the stormers to cross the 
trench in order to advance against the battery, and it was not 
many minutes before the few survivors of the party ran back to 
their own parallels, A horrible fate overtook many of the wounded 
men, for their clothes were set on fire by the explosions and they 
were burned where they had fallen. Undaunted by this failure a 
second party immediately advanced, only to meet with a similar 
reception. A few men endeavoured to drive the Russians out by 
moving south-east along the hill-side close in rear of the trench 
instead of working their way along inside it; but every one of 
them was killed or wounded, and the survivors of the sccond 
party retired to their own trenches. A third and less determined 
effort was then made, this time round the flank of the hill to the 
south-east, between the Russian trench and the entanglement. 
This also failed and by 5 p.m. the Russians were again in occupa- 
tion of the trench opposite the Japanese parallel. For a time all 
was quiet, and only the dead and wounded lying on the slope 
bore witness to the fierceness of the struggle. At 9 p.m. yet 
another fruitless assault was carried out; and after much fighting 
all hope of capturing the trench was finally abandoned at 2 am. 
on the 27th, two Japanese machine guns being left in the 
hands of the Russians. 

On the right of this attack the distance separating Q from 
the front parallel had been reduced to sixty yards, instead 
of a hundred and sixty as in October. The 1st Battalion of 
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the 44th Regiment was detailed for the assault of this work, 
which was stormed by about one company. Very few men 
succeeded in reaching the parapet, where hand- 
The third grenades and bayonets took the place of bullets, 
general assault. 
The attack on Q. and of those who actually entered the work none 
came back. Indeed only a small proportion of 
the stormers lived to regain the Japanese trenches, and the 
attempt was not repeated. 

The attacking force at Fort Chi-kuan consisted of the 
22nd Regiment and a battalion of the 44th Regiment, and 
immediately after the explosion of the mine some four hundred 
men mounted the parapet. The majority found what cover they 

could on the outer slopes, and a few of the braver 
The third spirits attempted to enter the fort, where they 
general assault. . . . 
The attack on were met by rapid fire from rifles and machine 
Fort Chi-kuan. guns behind retrenchments inside the work. 

Across the space between the parapet and the 
retrenchments was an entanglement, through which would have 
been almost impossible to have forced a way. Though the possession 
of the crest was fiercely contested with bayonets and hand- 
grenades, the Japanese did not fight with the same recklessness 
here as at Chi-kuan Battery. Isolated efforts to cross the parapet 
were made during the afternoon, but the position of the Russians 
inside the fort was so strong as to offer no chance of success, and 
the assaulting troops were withdrawn after dark. 

Another attack on this fort was made from the sap which 
was gradually enveloping its eastern flank. This effort was 
originally directed against Q, and the stormers, about fifty in 
number, leaving the sap at the time of the first rush, made for the 
north end of that work. Here they were met by such a withering 
fire that they almost instantly lay down in the shell craters and 
among the rubble composing the glacis of Fort Chi-kuan. Later 
in the day those still alive, instead of continuing the attack on Q, 
suddenly rushed towards Fort Chi-kuan, and scrambled up the 
glacis and through the entanglement—as yet undestroyed—of the 
eastern flank, A moment afterwards they disappeared into the 
ditch, where they must have been shot down, for nothing more was 
seen of them. 

On the right of the 10th Brigade the 6th Brigade of the 
9th Division made an attempt from the trenches near East Pan- 
lung and P to effect a lodgment on the Chinese Wall, but although 
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a temporary foothold was gained at a salient the attack was 
eventually repulsed with heavy loss.* Part of the other brigade 
of the 9th Division—the !18th—stormed the 
The third Chinese Wall from West Pan-lung, distant about 
- general assault. 
The attack on a hundred yards, and penetrated as far as a 
the Chinese Wall. breastwork near the entrance to one of the Rus- 
sian mine galleries. Fougasses which had been 
laid under this breastwork were immediately fired, causing great 
losses among the stormers.t The survivors maintained themselves 
in a communication trench running to a small redoubt near the 
Wall. This trench was also mined, but the electric leads had been 
broken during the bombardment and the charges could not be fired. 
In the evening the attack was renewed more resolutely than ever. 
The Japanese actually crossed the Chinese Wall and were pressing 
on towards the battery at I, when they were met by the local 
reserves of the defence and were driven back beyond the Wall, 
within thirty paces of which they entrenched themselves during 
the night. 

To the 19th Regiment of the 18th Brigade, assisted by one 
battalion from the newly arrived 7th Division, was allotted the 
task of assaulting Fort Erh-lung. The passage of the ditch 
without scaling ladders had been made possible by blowing in 

the counterscarp, and a storming party reached 
The third the crest of the face parapet. Beyond that point 
Lauran they were quite unable to penetrate, being held 
Fort Erh-lung. in check by the rifle and machine gun fire from 

the cavalier and the works in rear. Here, also, 
a wire entanglement stretching right across the fort between the 
face and the cavalier rendered hopeless any attempt at a rush; 
and in these circumstances all that the assailants could do was to 
lie down on the outer slope and await support. Captain Bulgakov, 
the commandant of the fort, rapidly organized a counter-attack 
and the storming party was driven back after some hand-to-hand 
fighting. About 4 p.m. the Japanese artillery, which had been 
almost silent for two hours, opened once more, and the fire became 
so intense that the defenders suffered severely and were hard put 

* The Russians state that they buried fifty Japanese on their own side of 
the Chinese Wall, south of East Pan-lung, on the 28th November. 

+ When the Japanese first advanced to the attack from West Pan-lung, 
two mines and nine fougasses were fired, while three large mines and several 


fougasses exploded in the ground crossed by the storming parties from East 
Pan-lung and P. The results seem to have been slight. 
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to it to maintain themselves. After about half an hour of this 
bombardment a second assaulting party rushed forward and 
climbed the parapet. Again there was a desperate struggle; 
but the Japanese failed to establish themselves inside the fort 
although, in spite of a counter-attack made at dusk by half a 
company of Russians, they were able to retain their hold on the 
outer slope of the parapet. The defence of the work, in which the 
co-operation of the guns in Fort Sung-shu rendered considerable 
assistance, cost the garrison some three hundred and fifty 
men.* 

On the extreme right the 2nd Brigade of the 1st Division, 
which had been reinforced by two battalions from the 7th 
Division, was even less successful than the 18th Brigade. This 
was largely due to the acute salient of Fort Sung-shu which very 

much cramped the attack. The storming party 
The third consisted of the 2nd Regiment and a battalion of 
general assault. : fe 
The attack on engineers and was supported by a section of field 
Fort Sung-shu. _ artillery and several 3-pounder quick-firing guns, 

the whole being under Colonel Watanabe. In the 
face of a heavy fire the infantry crossed the ditch from two 
openings in the counterscarp,t and reached the disabled guns in the 
salient. Here they found themselves much crowded in the confined 
space} and quite unable to extend either to the right or to the left, 
since the flanks of the fort were swept by fire from the works in 
rear.. To advance was no less difficult, for across the interior of 
the fort was a breastwork of sandbags from behind which several 
machine guns could pour a converging fire on to the narrow front 
from which any rush would have to start. Although unable 
to move forward, the stormers clung to the salient under a severe 
artillery fire until 1.30 p.m., when they broke and returned to their 
trenches on the counterscarp. The attempt seems to have been 
twice renewed later in the day, and on each occasion, without 
success, though at one time and another the Japanese gained 
temporary possession of the gorge ditch, the trench running along 
the gorge, and part of the trench just west of the fort. Towards 


* One Russian account states that in the 3rd Company of the 25th 
Regiment there remained only the captain, who was wounded, and one 
non-commissioned officer. 

t See p. 679. 

} According to a Russian account much loss was caused by a large 
spherical pyroxylin mine which was lowered into the ditch crowded with 
Japanese, 
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evening the attacks were finally repulsed, and quiet reigned once 
more. 

By dusk on the 26th November it became evident that the 
assault had failed at all points. One last chance remained, that 
of gaining possession by a night attack of the Sung-shu 
Supporting Battery, from which a large portion of the front of 

: attack could be taken in flank. A scheme for 
The third . Q e 
general assault. doing this had been worked out some time before 
Night attackon the delivery of the gencral assault, but the 
Laue ring enterprise had seemed so desperate that no unit 
eee "Y* had been detailed for the task. Volunteers were 
called for from the whole army, and the force finally selected was 
composed approximately as follows :— 


From the 1st Division... ee .. 800 


From the 7th Division ... ay +. 1,200 
From the 9th Division... as «. 400 
From the 11th Division ... 200 


Total about 2,600 of all ranks,* 


The men of the 7th Division all came from one regiment; 
the remainder were drawn from various units. For instance, the 
eight hundred men of the 1st Division came as two battalions, one 
from each of the brigades forming the division. Each battalion 
consisted of four companies of a hundred men, two companies being 
drawn from each regiment. The whole force was placed under 
Major-General Nakamura, commanding the 2nd Brigade, 1st 
Division. On the evening of the 25th November all the officers 
met in Shui-shih-ying and received their final instructions. The 
force was to assemble at 5 a.m. on the 26th November in the valley 
north-east of that village, where it was to await the result of the 
general assault. Should that prove successful, the detachments 
were to rejoin their respective corps; if, on the other hand, it 
failed, General Nakamura’s forlorn hope was to march after 
nightfall on the 26th, assault Sung-shu Supporting Battery and 
after its capture push on against the defences of the Lun Ho 
valley. It would be dark enough for the enterprise by 5.45 p.m. 
In the orders which were issued to the force the nature of its 
errand was made perfectly plain, and officers had precise instruc- 
tions as to dealing with any man who showed sigus of wavering. 
Not a shot was to be fired until the battery was in Japanese hands ; 


* According to one account the total was 3,110. 
(4726) 292 
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the bayonet was alone to be used. It was also clearly understood 
that no reinforcements could be expected. 

General Nakamura’s force assembled at the appointed hour 
and, the general assault having been everywhere repulsed, 
moved off between 6 and 6.30 p.m. along the more easterly 
of the two roads from Shui-shih-ying to Port Arthur, a route 
which led to the foot of the hill on which Sung-shu Supporting 
Battery stood. The distance to be covered was a little over two 
niles, and it was necessary to get into position for the attack not 
later than 9 p.m., as about that time the moon would rise. All 
went well until the little bridge* almost west of Fort Sung-shu 
was reached, whence a track leads off to the south-west across the 
low ground. At this point the men of the 7th Division, who 
had been placed at the tail of the column on account of their 
ignorance of the country, left the main road and followed the 
south-westerly track until they came to within half a mile of the 
old Chinese walled camp. Their commander then realized his 
error—possibly by reason of the entanglements in front of him— 
and struck off eastward to rejoin the rest of the force. This he 
eventually succeeded in doing since the ground luckily presented no 
obstacles; but some eighty of his men still followed the track until 
they ran into the entanglements near the Chinese camp and 
thereby aroused its garrison of four hundred Russians, who 
killed or captured most of them. A few survivors succeeded in 
concealing themselves and made their way back the next 
night. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the force had crossed the railway. 
A halt had just been made in order to allow the rear of the 
column to close up, when a Russian searchlight—apparently one of 
those on An-tzu Shan—suddenly revealed the impending attack. 
The beam was instantly waved up and down in order to attract 
attention and was then directed on to the Japanese. In a few 
moments the garrison was on the alert, several more searchlights 
were turned upon the spot, and a converging fire from Fort 
Sung-shu, the Supporting Battery, Quail Hill, An-tzu Shan, 
Yi-tzu Shan, and the Chinese camp was directed upon the 
attackers. Strange to say, their casualties were at first 
very few. 

As the position of the force could now be clearly seen, the 
men of the 7th Division had no further difficulty in rejoining, and 


* Immediately north of Culvert No. 7, Plan 41. 
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the united column pushed on towards the battery without 
returning the Russian fire, When within striking distance it 
formed for attack as below :— 





1st Battalion, 
1st Division. 














No.4 Coy. No.3Coy. No.2Coy. No. 1Coy. 


2nd Battalion, 
1st Division. 
(Support.) 














Detachments 
from the 
7th, 9th and 
11th Divisions 
(Reserve.) 


To the 1st Division troops was given the post of honour, 
possibly because the battery to be attacked lay in the section 
allotted to their division. No. 4 Company, 1st Battalion, led the 
assault and, moving almost directly against the searchlight in the 
battery, succeeded in penetrating the entanglement; but it 
suffered great loss and was compelled to fall back by the explosion 
of three fougasses. Owing to the confusion which ensued after the 
first attack was launched it is hard to follow the progress of the 
fight. Apparently the Japanese were almost in the battery when 
Captain Muzeus, in command of a company of Russian seamen 
which was holding a knoll to the eastward, at the first sound of the 
attack and without waiting for orders led his men to the succour 
of the garrison. This sudden onslaught just turned the scale, and 
perhaps saved the battery. At any rate the Japanese were forced 
to give way, though the reserves found cover in the ravine below 
the work, whence they made charge after charge with the 
bayonet ; but the Russians had by this time brought up reinforce- 
ments and the attack withered under their concentrated fire 
Some of the Japanese endeavoured with their portable entrenching 
tools to scrape together a little cover for themselves on the edge of 
the entanglement, and here they were found lying next morning— 
dead in rows. Such cover as they could throw up was of little 
use, for the bullets came from all sides and hand-grenades were 
thrown over the parapet by the defenders of the work. 
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There was now no hope of success, but the Japanese hung on 
for some hours Jonger. It was not until between 2 and 3 am., 
when General Nakamura had been severely wounded and over a 
thousand men had been put out of action, that they at last withdrew. 
During this retirement, as had been the case during the advance, 
the casualties were surprisingly few. The total losses are 
variously placed at from twelve to fifteen hundred. Many of the 
wounded must have been frozen to death, for the night was bitterly 
cold, and it was impossible to render them any aid. Next morning 
to an observer near Kan-ta Shan, the corpses showed as a dark 
patch on the hill-side, the deepest shade being immediately below 
the entanglement. The Russians state that eight hundred dead 
lay here on the slope below the battery. 

With this appalling slaughter the third general assault on the 
fortress came to an end, and it must be acknowledged that the 
arrangements, for the night attack at least, left something to be 
desired. In the first place there seems to have been little reason 

for keeping the force under arms for twelve 
uncle hours before moving off. Secondly, the staff 
general assault, | @trangements were distinctly faulty. Thirdly, in 

spite of the hazardous nature of the attack, it 
might have been better if some one unit had been employed to 
carry it out instead of a mixed force from various divisions. But 
in any case the prospects of success were so remote as scarcely 
to justify the attempt. The capture of the battery would not 
have necessitated the immediate surrender of Fort Sung-shu, 
and the only possible way of sending up reinforcements during 
daylight would have been from the siege trenches round the 
western flank of the fort. Even so, covered approaches would 
have been necessary and, although the abandoned Russian trench 
could have been utilized, it is very doubtful whether the survivors 
of the forlorn hope could have held the battery long enough to 
allow for the construction of such approaches. 

During the fighting which began at 12.50 p.m. on the 26th 
November and ended with Gencral Nakamura’s repulse early on 
the morning of the 27th, the Japanese casualties amounted to over 
five thousand five hundred. Of these, fifty-two officers and eleven 
hundred and nineteen men fell in the attacks on Chi-kuan Battery, 
Q, and Fort Chi-kuan. In return for this loss there was absolutely 
nothing to show, except that the Japanese had gained complete 
possession of the ditches of Forts Erh-lung and Sung-shu, and had 
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established themselves within thirty yards of the Chinese Wall. 
Indeed, many in the army thought that the assault had been 
launched prematurely owing to pressure from Japan, where 
anxiety was growing on account of the progress of the Baltic Fleet.* 
The Russian losses were about fifteen hundred killed and wounded ; 
but the successful issue of the fighting is said to have raised the 
spirits of the troops. A large share in repelling the assaults was 
borne by the seamen, almost every man from the reserve being 
brought into action. Hand-grenades were employed with great 
effect by the defenders, who frequently used them in preference 
to their rifles. 

Though it could be seen that General Nakamura’s enterprise 
was not carried through with the reckless disregard of conse- 
quences which had characterized the earlier assaults, this attack, 
if it did nothing else, proved that the Japanese had not lost heart. 
On the other hand more method was shown in the preparation for 
the assault by preliminary bombardment than had hitherto been 
the case. The points most likely to be of service to the defence 
were most heavily shelled whether they were in the front line 
or in rear; but the position of all the works had not yet been 
accurately fixed by the Japanese. 

In the early hours of the 27th, whilst General Nakamura’s 
beaten force was being withdrawn, a general bombardmentf was 
opened against the port, in which the town also suffered severely. 
This did not last long, and by daylight all was quiet in Port 

Arthur. But within the fortress one man at least 
Preparations to realized that it was only a lull in the storm. 
meet attack on S 
the western front, General Kondratenko—now in command of all 

the land defences—at once began to move his 
reserves towards 203 Metre Hill. The garrison was greatly reduced 
by sickness and these reserves consisted largely of seamen, nearly 
all the infantry being in occupation of the trenches. Every 
available man was held in readiness to repel an attack from the 
west, which, if successful, must prove the crisis of the siege. 
Amongst other precautions now taken, timber screens were 
erected on the northern parapets of the only two bridges across 
the Lun Ho, which were both overlooked from points in the 
Japanese positions. In spite of this, any movement of troops from 


* See p. 585. 
+ In almost all the Russian accounts this bombardment is referred to as 
the most violent that occurred during the whole siege. 
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one side of the river to the other was almost impossible by 
daylight, and had General Kondratenko’s appreciation of the 
situation proved to be wrong his dispositions could not well have 
been rectified. 

By the end of November the outlook for the defence was 
distinctly more gloomy. Once again, it is true, had the Japanese 
been repulsed with great slaughter in a desperate attempt to 
assault the permanent works, and they had gained little by their 

sacrifice ; but the Russians had also lost heavily, 
The situation in and in such a competition every exchange of 
ae at a man’s life was against the besieged. Another 
November. month had passed and, whereas a prolongation 

of the struggle is all on the side of the defence in 
a case where extraneous assistance can be expected within some 
definite period, time seemed now to be working for the Japanese, 
for as the days passed the prospect of relief by the army 
receded. The immediate result of the messages from the 
Viceroy and commander-in-chief received on the 18th of the 
month had been to cheer up the garrison. It is said that the 
men were much pleased to learn that General Kuropatkin, in 
whom they had great confidence, had been entrusted with supreme 
command. The after effect, however, was to cause depression, for 
nothing more specific was still held out to the besieged than a 
“hope” of an advance on the part of the field army. Since the 
receipt of this message, which was dated the 1st November, no 
more had been heard: communication between the field army and 
the fortress had been cut, though a rumour got about at the end 
of the month that a Russian force under General Rennenkampf 
had captured Chin-chou. Again, the decision to retain the fleet in 
Port Arthur, arrived at by the conference of admirals which sat 
on the 13th, seemed to presage the end. For though the ships 
in harbour, having been moved from the view of the Japanese 
on Namako Yama, had during the month enjoyed a respite 
from the 11-inch shells, yet the next effort of the attackers 
was obviously being directed upon the point in the defences 
whose capture would enable the work of destruction to be 
completed. 

Disease was now taking a heavy toll from the garrison, and 
in the main hospital on Tiger Peninsula men were dying at the 
rate of ten a day, and all the hospitals were much overcrowded. 
Dysentery, typhoid, scurvy and night-blindness were the chief 
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enemies.* There was no actual starvation yet, but the want of 
food was being more severely felt every day. All fishing had now 
ceased. About this time as much as £95 was paid for two 
underfed cows, and £40 had been refused for a pig. Pork fetched 
10s. a pound, beef of poor quality 3s. 6d., horse-flesh 1s. 8d., eggs 
were costing 6s. 6d. a-piece, and thirty-six pounds of garlic sold 
for £64. While prices had thus risen, coin and notes had become 
very scarce and were, for Government purposes, supplemented 
by cheques drawn on the Russo-Chinese Bank. Owing to the 
diminution of the number of men effective not only had the weak 
sorties which had hitherto been made to be given up, but 
difficulty was being found even in manning the defences. Finally 
the blockade had become more effective, and the consequent 
lack of news either from the field army or the outer world was 
having its inevitable effect. 


* The number of sick taken to hospital between the 14th October and 
the 13th November amounted to 2,432, while the total number returned as 
sick during the same period was 4,233. 

+ On the 8th December the scale of rations was fixed as follows :— lb. 
of biscuit (in addition to the bread ration), } lb. of horse-flesh, and 4 pint of 
vodka, daily. Men in hospital received an additional } lb. of horse-flesh. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Tue Siece or Port ARTHUR—continued—THE ATTACK ON AND 
Capture or 203 Mzrre Hi. 


(Plate 36 and Plans 42 and 44.) 


AuTnouGcH the third general assault had come to an end, the 
Russians on the eastern front were by no means permitted to 
relax their vigilance. Throughout the day of the 27th November 
artillery fire was directed against Forts Chi-kuan, Erh-lung, 
and Sung-shu. The Russians made a sortie 
The eastern front during that night, and succeeded in filling in a 
at the end of : 
November. considerable length of Japanese trenchwork south 
of West Pan-lung. Several times during the 
following night a heavy fusillade broke out all along the Japanese 
line, and the defenders lay in their trenches anxious lest these 
outbursts should herald a renewal of the attack. On the 29th 
a party of Japanese approached Fort Sung-shu under a red cross 
flag, with a request for permission to remove the wounded who 
had been lying on the hill-side since the 26th. Leave was at once 
given, but no wounded were to be found; those who had not been 
killed outright had died of exposure—frozen to death during two 
nights of bitter cold. That night a party of Russians made a 
sortie along the ravine between Forts Erh-lung and Sung-shu as 
far as the railway bridge, but none of the enemy were encountered. 
By this time it was quite clear that 203 Metre Hill was the 
main objective of the besiegers; but in order to discover their 
movements on the eastern front a series of minor sorties was 
carried out during the night of the 1st-2nd December. The 
information gained showed that, whatever General Nogi’s intention 
might be, he had by no means denuded his line of troops on that 
side, for all the Japanese trenches were strongly held and had been 
pushed forward very close up to the defences, especially in the 
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neighbourhood of West Pan-lung. On the following day the 
bombardment was more severe than usual. The Japanese had 
constructed high cavaliers on the captured works, whence they were 
able to enfilade the Chinese Wall in many places, thus forcing 
the defenders to deepen their trenches and to throw up new 
traverses, 

These operations against the front of attack, however, were 
really no more than demonstrations undertaken to prevent a 
concentration of the garrison at the decisive point. Repulsed on 
the eastern side of the fortress, which contained the possible 

observation point of Wang-tai, General Nogi, 
203 Metre Hill. ag requested by Admiral Togo, turned his 

attention definitely towards 203 Metre Hill, 
which would serve the purpose better. 

Since the 22nd September, on which date a small party of 
Japanese had effected a temporary lodgment in the trenches 
at the south-west angle of the hill,* saps had been gradually 
pushed from ridge 590 towards the Russian lines. No great 
difficulty was encountered by the sappers until 203 Metre Hill 
itself was reached. This proved to be of solid rock with just 
enough earth on its surface to support a scanty covering of grass. 
The Russians had blasted and excavated trenches in the rock 
with infinite labour, but sapping was almost an impossibility. 
Cover for the sappers had to be obtained by building up parapets 
five feet high and four feet thick, and there was much difficulty in 
getting loose material to fill the sandbags of which the 
parapets were chiefly composed. The physical obstacles were in 
themselves quite enough to retard the advance which, however, 
was not actively hindered by the defence. The fire from the 
Russian trenches was kept down by riflemen on Namako Yama and 
ridge 590, assisted by sume captured 1-pounders. The Russians 
replied with indirect fire on the saps from various batteries, a 
6-inch siege gun being emplaced for this special purpose in the 
valley between Division Hill and Yi-tzu Shan; and they occasion- 
ally made weak sorties. 

The Japanese employed two lines of approach, one passing over 
the col between Namako Yama and ridge 590, and thence down 
into the valley separating the col from the hill which was to be 
attacked, the other running up a ravine from the south-west. 
These two lines, on either side of the saddle which connects 203 


* See p. 540, 
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Metre Hill with ridge 590, were out of sight of each other, and the 
only communication between them was by telephone. When the 
attackers on the southern side emerged from the ravine they were 
much exposed to reverse fire from the Russian mobile artillery in 
the neighbourhood of Pigeon Bay, and they consequently took 
little part in the final capture of the hill. From the northern 
line two approach trenches were constructed, and by the 28th 
November had reached the points 1 and 2.* 

The defences of 203 Metre Hill had been considerably 
strengthened since the end of September. The work on the 
southern peak was now of strong profile, and contained four 
blindages, while the bombproof on the northern peak was sur- 

rounded by a work of similar character. A four- 
The defencesof gun battery had been built on the hill; but this 
203 Metre Hill : oye 
fan bveiaber. was put out of action long before the position was 
. seriously attacked. The Japanese believed at one 
time that there was a tunnel through the ridge, which was not 
the case.+ The main defence of the hill consisted of a trench a a, 
approximately following the 600 feet contour, and rising at the 
northern end to the breastwork at the summit. This trench was 
four feet wide, about seven feet deep and had a banquette at such 
a depth that the loopholes were at ground level. On the side 
facing the Japanese it appears to have been covered over and loop- 
holed along its entire length. The excavated soil was used for 
the overhead cover, which varied considerably in thickness. In 
some places it consisted of a depth of four to five feet of earth in 
bags carried on a 1-inch steel plate resting on a layer of 12-inch 
timber baulks; euch strength, however, was exceptional. The 
traverses were some fifteen to twenty feet apart, and the loopholes 
were protected by steel shields, the overhead cover just behind 
them being raised in order to admit of the requisite depression of 
the rifle. Two or three machine guns were placed in the trench. 
There was no communication from the rear to its centre, and 
consequently all movement into or out of it had to be made from 
the ends. Until it was battered to pieces by artillery, it was 
literally impregnable by assault, owing, in the first place, to the 
great difficulty of effecting an entrance, and secondly to the 
impossibility of working along inside the blindages in face of a 
determined defence. Below were two lines of wire entanglement, 


* See Plan 42. 
+ See foot-note (*), p. 535, 
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which were not formidable obstacles, for it was almost impossible 
to drive the wooden stakes into the hill-side. 

Owing to the variations in slope,a large portion of the ground near 
the foot of the hill was unseen from aa. To obviate this defect, a 
lower trench 0 2, roughly along the 500 feet contour, was planned ; 
but it was never finished and was only occupied at the ends, 
which left much dead ground in the depression both above and 
below the point marked X. The lower entanglement was con- 
structed without regard to 5 6, and ran in rear of that trench for 
the greater part of its length. The trench b } was of larger 
section than a a, being some ten feet wide by four to five feet 
deep at its centre, as though the designer's intention had 
been to convert it into a ditch obstacle. A communication trench 
had been planned between 6 6 and the centre of a a. It had 
evidently been realized that the dead ground at X was dangerous, 
for close to it b b had been doubled by the addition of a similar 
trench ¢ c. Towards its northern end the latter was interrupted 
by a cliff, at the foot of which was a small and almost level 
plateau. Around the edge of this flat space several rifle pits were 
placed so as to command the slope below them. 

When Namako Yama was lost in September these rifle pits 
became untenable, and with a view to flanking the slopes of 203 
Metre Hill, the Russians began on the 1st October to strengthen 
the fortifications of the hill to the north-east, which was called by 

the Japanese Akasaka Yama. This height was 
The defences of surrounded by a deep and heavily traversed 
Akasaka Yama is 
iniNovember trench d d, provided everywhere with loopholes 

and in some places with overhead cover, while a 
light wire entanglement protected the more exposed portion of its 
front. On the summit of the hill a redoubt had been cut out in 
the rock. It was called by the Russians the Masonry Redoubt, 
and was of great importance to the defence since it flanked the 
approaches towards the north-western and western sides of 
203 Metre Hill. It, also, was encircled by an entanglement. The 
northern slope of Akasaka Yama, up which the Japanese would 
have to advance to the attack, was almost precipitous, and at Y 
was not commanded from any point in the defences. But between 
the Russian trenches and the top of the steep portion lay a stretch 
of gentle grassy slope forming an ideal glacis nowhere less than 
fifty yards in width. 

On the northern side of the col between 203 Metre Hill and 
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Akasaka Yama the valley was sown with fougasses. A good road 
led from the New Town to the centre of the position, but from 
the foot of the hill up to the trenches it was somewhat exposed 
and was used only for wheeled traffic. Communication with the 
summit was usually effected up one or other of the ravines. On 
both flanks other works protected the position against turning 
movements. About six hundred yards away, on the southern 
flank, was the height called by the Russians False Hill, which 
was surrounded near the top by a trench similar to that on 
Akasaka Yama. 

The 1st section of the western front, which included Akasaka 
Yama, 203 Metre Hill, and False Hill, was under the command of 
Colonel Tretyakov, and on the 27th November the garrison of the 
three hills amounted in all to nearly two thousand two hundred 

men.* Akasaka Yama was held by six companies 
The garrison. and a scout detachment of the 27th Regiment, 

with two companies of the 5th Regiment, all under 
Colonel Budyanski. The force on 203 Metre Hill consisted of 
three weak companies of the 5th Regiment, one company of the 
14th and one of the 27th Regiments, a detachment of the Kuan- 
tung Sapper Company, and some seamen machine-gunners. The 
command was shared between Captain Stempnevski, who was 
responsible for the successful defence in September, and Captain 
Byelozerov, who came up later, the two officers relieving each other 
every second day. Two companies of the 5th Regiment under 
Captain Marchenko held False Hill. 

It is a matter of opinion whether or not it would have been 
possible for the Japanese, by driving their approaches as a wedge 
into the undulating plain enclosed between Yi-tzu Shan, Division 
Hill, and 203 Metre Hill, to force the evacuation of Division Hill 
and thus to take 203 Metre Hill in reverse. But 
time was pressing and, rightly or wrongly, it was 
decided to take this formidable height by storm, 
and in order to save the troops from flanking fire, to carry 


Narrative of 
the operations. 


* Akasaka Yama 1,233 men, 203 Metre Hill about 650, False Hill 286. 
There is some discrepancy between the Russian accounts as to the numbers 
and exact distribution of the garrisons. According to General Tretyakov 
there were :—on Akasaka Yama the whole of the 27th Regiment less one 
company ; on 203 Metre Hill three companies of the 5th Regiment, one 
company of the 14th and one company of the 27th, with four machine guns ; 
the remainder of the 5th Regiment were on Division Hill. In reserve were 
four companies of a depot battalion, 
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Akasaka Yama at the same time. The honour of attempting this 
tremendous task was entrusted to the lst Division, to which was 
attached a portion of the 38th Kobi Regiment. The attack was to 
be supported by the four 11-inch howitzers near A;* three 
batteries of 4°7-inch field howitzers situated respectively at Ta- 
ping-kou, Hsiao-tung-kou, and near the northern end of Namako 
Yama; two batteries of 35-inch mortars near Ta-ping-kou; and 
the artillery of the 1st Division. Two battalions of the 26th 
Regiment 7th Division were held in reserve in the trenches. 
Throughout the 27th November the bombardment of the 
two hills was very severe, and the Russian works suffered con- 
siderable damage, especially those on 203 Metre Hill against 
which the fire was chiefly directed. Towards evening General 


The fighting Matsumura’s troops were set in motion, and about 
on the 27th 5 pm. the 15th Kobi Regiment and the 3rd 
November. Battalion of the 1st Kobi Regiment advanced to 


the attack of 203 Metre Hill, while the 2nd Battalion of the Ist 
Kobi Regiment moved against Akasaka Yama. Twice in the course 
of the evening was the 15th Kobi Regiment obliged to fall back 
before the fire of the defenders of the former, but a line was 
eventually established at a distance varying from thirty to seventy 
yards from the trench a a. The attackers, lying down just in 
front of the wire entanglement, held their ground throughout the 
night, while they attempted to destroy the obstacle or at least to 
clear passages through it. As daylight was breaking an effort was 
made to push through the interval between Akasaka Yama and 
203 Metre Hill, but with the assistance of the guns of Fort Ta- 
an-tzu Shan and some field guns on Red Hill the defenders were 
able to frustrate this attempt without much difficulty, and by 
dawn on the 28th the attack had been repulsed. 

On the left, the attack carried out by the 2nd Battalion of the 
1st Kobi Regiment upon Akasaka Yama at first met with a certain 
measure of success. The 5th Company of the Russian 27th 
Regiment was holding a trench on the east side of the hill, 
in front of which the field of fire did not exceed twenty paces. 
Into this trench the Japanese hurled themselves at one rush, 
drove out the defenders, and from the position thus gained made 
an assault on the Masonry Redoubt, into which some few of the 
stormers actually penetrated. In the meantime the defenders of 
203 Metre Hill were holding their own without difficulty, so that 


* See Plan 44, 
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Colonel Tretyakov found it possible to withdraw one company*® 
from Captain Stempnevski’s command and to send it, together with 
a@ company from the reserve,t to the assistance of Colonel 
Budyanski on Akasaka Yama. Thus reinforced the garrison 
drove out the Japanese at the point of the bayonet, after which 
the attack was not renewed until the following day. 

While the main attack had thus received its first impetus, the 
Russians were not left unmolested in other parts of the western 
front. As darkness was setting in on the 27th, the 1st Battalion of 
the 1st Kobi Regiment moved out to attack the left flank of Captain 
Romanovski’s force, and during the night several attempts were 
made to gain possession of Solovev Hill. Assailed on both flanks, 
but supported by the fire of several light guns on the position 
south of the hill, the Russians succeeded in beating off the enemy, 
and the number of dead found in front of the trenches in the 
morning bore evidence to the execution inflicted by their fire.t 

On the morning of the 28th two sections of Russian field 
artillery were moved into concealed positions on the left of the 
western front near Pigeon Bay, whence they could bring flanking 
fire to bear on the approaches to 203 Metre Hill; one section§ 
took post north-east of Chien-san-yang-tao- 


The fighting 
on the 28th tsun, and the other near Liu-chia-tun (South). 
November. The latter was joined during the day by yet 


another section? sent up by Colonel Irman, while a 6-inch, 2-ton, 
gun was brought into action not far from the field guns. 
Captain Romanovski’s force was also reinforced by another half- 
squadron of Cossacks, which was sent to strengthen the post in 
Ta-liu-chia-tun. 

Throughout the night the Japancse 11-inch howitzers had kept 
up a desultory fire, and about 7 a.m. a steady bombardment was 
opened which soon wrought much damage to the defences of 
203 Metre Hill. The garrison had been strengthened by the arrival 


* The 7th Company of the 14th Regiment, which was sent back to 203 
Metre Hill as soon as the attack on Akasaka Yama had been repulsed. 

+ The 12th Company of the 5th Regiment. 

¢ Lieutenant Mikhyetv, who had been in command on Solovev Hill 
since the death of Captain Solovev on the 26th November, reported that 
about one hundred Japanese corpses were found on the hill-side in the 
morning, and that ninety rifles and considerable quantities of ammunition 
were picked up. 

§ From the lst Battery 7th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 

|| From the 2nd Battery 4th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 

J From the lst Battery 4th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
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of a company of the 7th Depot Battalion and about seventy 
men of the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Division, while the company 
The athackos sent over to Akasaka Yama on the previous day 
203 Metre Hill had returned. At 8.30 a.m. the attack began. 
on the 28th Two battalions* were launched from sap 1 against 
November: the southern peak, one battalion from sap 2 against 
thenorthern peak,and three companiest up the steep hill-side against 
Akasaka Yama. Availing themselves of the dead ground at X, 
the stormers from 1 managed to gain the south-western corner of 
the trench a a, where they were unable to effect a secure lodgment 
and at once began to lose heavily from the fire of the Russian field 
artillery near Pigeon Bay. A small group of men even succeeded 
in carrying their advance beyond a a as far as the work on the 
southern peak, but they were unable to hold their ground. The 
Russian reserves were hurried up, and at 11.30 am. the attackers 
broke. They were soon rallied, and advanced again to the assault 
only to be checked once more—this time by machine guns. Some 
of these weapons on Akasaka Yama were able to assist in the 
defence of 203 Metre Hill, and two Japanese companies attacking 
the northern peak of the latter from sap 2 suffered severely from 
their fire. Although unable to make any progress the assailants 
would not retire, and for some time the battle resolved itself into 
a determined fire fight, during which they suffered heavily. In 
the meantime the Japanese artillery shelled the hill with renewed 
vigour, and at 2 p.m. a field gun was dragged up by hand to the 
central peak of 174 Mctre Hill, whence it kept up a constant 
rain of shrapnel against 203 Metre Hill until the end of the 
fighting. About an hour later Captain Stempnevski reported that 
the blindages in the centre of the latter were all destroyed; 
that almost all of those on the right flank had collapsed, crushing 
many of their eccupants; and that the communicating trenches 
were broken in two places, making communication along the 
defensive lino very difficult. The garrison was also suffering 
severely under the appalling artillery fire to which it was subjected, 
and four companies{ were sent up to reinforce it and to make good 
the losses. 

* Of the 15th Aobi Regiment. 

+ Of the 38th Aoli Regiment. 

¢ The 6th Company of the Kuan-tung Fleet Equipage, a composite 
company of the 14th and one of the 16th Regiment, and the Ist Company 
of the 7th East Siberian Depot Battalion. These companies were very weak, 


and the four together mustered only 419 men all told. 
(4726) 2k 
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On the Japanese side the assaulting column had been reinforced 
by two fresh battalions of the 26th Regiment, and their line moved 
forward once more. Again they reached the south-western angle 
of a a, and on this occasion they succeeded in winning a precarious 
foothold on the parapet of the work on the southern peak. The 
northern peak was attacked simultaneously, and here too part of 
the east face of the work was seized and held. Colonel Tretyakov 
brought over a company of the 5th Regiment from Division Hill, 
but about 5 p.m. the situation was so critical that Colonel Irman 
reported that the Japanese had occupied almost the whole of 
203 Metre Hill and that only half a company remained in reserve. 
An hour later, in answer to this message, General Kondratenko 
himself came to superintend the conduct of the fighting, and 
immediately afterwards reinforcements began to arrive from 
the other sections of the defence and from the General Reserve of 
the fortress. In all five and a half more companies* reached 
203 Metre Ifill where Colonel Tretyakov was now personally 
directing the defence. Still supported by the fire of their artillery 
the Japanese remained on the hill-side until after dark and 
succeeded in beating off a counter-attack made by three companies 
of Colonel Tretyakov’s reserve. At 10.15 p.m. General Kondratenko 
sent in a report to General Stessel to the effect that portions of 
the defences were in the hands of the Japanese; that the 
garrison still held on firmly in the remainder; that a counter- 
attack made two hours earlier had failed to drive out the assailants ; 
but that Colonel Tretyakov was preparing to renew the attempt. 
He also said that he had ben obliged to send two more companiest 
on to the hill, those which had been previously sent to strengthen 
the defence being very weak; that in all probability additional 
reinforcements would be required as the available reserve had 
dwindled to two companies and a half ;t and that measures had 
been taken to repair the damage to the works, which had been 


* Two companies landed from the Amur, and one from the Pobyeda, one 
company of the 7th East Siberian Depot Battalion, a composite company of 
the 28th Regiment and half the 8th Company of the 26th Regiment ; in all 
only 546 men. 

+ One company of seamen,.and the 5th Company of the 5th Regiment. 
By this time there were men of eight different infantry units on the hill ; 
including the artillery and the companies of seamen from the various ships 
etc., some fourteen or fifteen units were represented altogether. 

} One company from the Pobyeda, one naval reserve company, and a hal. 
ecmpany of the 26th Regiment ; a total of 341 men. 
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practically destroyed by the two days’ bombardment. The general 
added :— 


“The artillery fire is now abating, but rifle fire and grenade- 
throwing continue. Four hundred wounded have passed 
through the dressing station. The whole of Flat Hill* is in 
our hands.” 


About the time at which this message was sent two companies 
from the reserve reached 203 Metre Hill and, thus strengthened 
Colonel Tretyakov decided to launch a fresh counter-attack. The 
night was pitch dark, and the obscurity was only dispelled by the 

flash of bursting shells and grenades and the 
Colonel spurts of flame from rifles and machine guns. 
Tretyakov’s 7 i 
counter-attack. The noise of the musketry formed a rumbling 
: accompaniment to the cries of the combatants 
and the groans of the wounded. In the midst of this inferno 
the counter-attack started. Suddenly a Russian company which 
had been directed against the Japanese lodgment in the southern 
work paused and wavered, and a number of the men began to rush 
back in disorder. The confusion spread rapidly to the neigh- 
bouring troops and a minute later a large portion of the garrison was 
streaming back down the hill. Colonel Tretyakov and the officers 
tried to check the rush, but they only managed to rally a handful 
ofimen. The situation seemed to be quite hopeless when the panic 
passed as quickly as it had arisen. The retreating troops 
turned back and, all in disorder as they were, flung themselves 
with one rush upon their adversaries. After a fierce bayonet 
fight the Japanese were driven from the hill at every point except 
at the south-western angle of the trench a a, where a party 
managed to hold its ground and to establish itself securely. 

At 1.50 am. on the 29th Colonel Irman sent in a report to 
the effect that the Japanese had been driven out of all the 
trenches, that the whole of 203 Metre Hill was still in Russian 
hands thanks to the energy and resource of Colonel Tretyakov, 
and that they had started repairing the trenches. When day 
broke the whole hill-side was seen to be covered with Japanese 
dead right up to the works on both peaks. Traces of fresh 
excavations were visible, showing where the attackers of the 
northern peak had tried to form communicating trenches from a a 
up to the bombproof during the time that the northern end of a a 


* Akasaka Yama. 


(4726) 2nr2 
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was in their hands. At 3a short length of breastwork had been 
built, but it was not held and was not connected with the sap- 
head 2. Thus the Japanese, driven back to their own saps, had 
nothing to show in return for their heavy losses* beyond a 
lodgment in the south-west salient of a a, and a certain amount of 
damage done to the entanglements and the defence works. 

When the attack on 203 Metre Hill was launched on the 
morning of the 28th three companies of the 38th Kobi Regiment 
were detailed, as has been said, to carry out a simultaneous 
attack on Akasaka Yama. Little headway was made on this side 

although the trenches and blindages on the hill 
The attack on had been much battered by the Japanese guns, 
Akasaka Yama : 
on the 28th and early in the afternoon a second assault was 
November. made by two battalions of the 1st Kobi Regiment. 

About 3 p.m. the Japanese forced their way into 
a portion of the trench dd on the western side of the hill, 
which was at this time occupied by the 12th Company of the 
5th Regiment, but, exposed to a hail of hand-grenades, they were 
unable to hold what they had gained and were presently forced to 
fall back. They were reinforced soon after 5 p.m. by two companies 
of the 26th Regiment, and a third attempt was made to storm the 
height; although some progress was made at first, the assailants 
were again repulsed after a sharp hand-to-hand struggle. Thus the 
attack on Akasaka Yama also ended in failure, but the Japanese 
succeeded in building a sangar on the edge of the grassy slope, 
about forty yards from the Russian trench, from which their com- 
munications with Namako Yama were secure; they also made a 
wide passage through the outer entanglement. Their losses had, 
however, been very severe. 

On the left of the western front Solovev Hill was once more 


the scene of fighting on the night of the 28th-29th. The Japanese 
seem to have advanced against the eastern side of the hill; but the 
defenders held their own, and the movement was productive of no 
material result. After this, except for a weak demonstration made 
on the following night, the Japanese discontinued their operations 
against the extreme left of the Russian line. In the fighting between 
the 25th and the 30th November the losses in Captain Romanovski’s 
force were thirty-six killed and seventy-seven wounded. 


* The Japanese losses are not accurately known, but according to an 
account from Japanese sources—which appears to be somewhat exaggerated 
—the 15th obi Regiment was almost annihilated, while of the four 
companies which attacked from the sap 2 only sixteen men remained alive. 
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On the morning of the 29th November, the Japanese bombard- 
ment, which had been kept up during the night sufficiently to 
hinder the defenders in repairing their works, opened with 

renewed intensity on Akasaka Yama and 203 
The fighting Metre Hill. At Akasaka Yama daylight found 
eee the extending lines so close to each other that 

hand-grenades were being thrown by both sides. 
The distance was just outside the effective range of these missiles 
and the main result of their use was the further mutilation of the 
bodies which strewed the space between the combatants. 

At 6.30 am. an advance made by the Japanese before 
203 Metre Hill was easily checked, the field guns near Pigeon Bay 
lending effective aid to the defence. After this the bombardment 
was renewed more furiously than ever, and at 3 p.m. in the after- 
noon, Captain Byelozerov, who was taking his turn in command of 
203 Metre Hill, reported that only two blindages remained intact, 
all the rest having fallen in and buried many men under their 
ruins, and that there was no means of communication along the 
trenches. In the meantime the Japanese were moving infantry up 
into their parallels, and at four o'clock a most determined assault 
was made. The defenders of the trench a a were swept back by 
the storming column which actually penetrated into the work on 
the southern peak. At this moment the available reserve on the 
hill amounted to no more than a hundred men. With some of 
these Captain Byelozerov hastened to the threatened work, while 
the remainder were sent by Colonel Tretyakov to assist in the 
defence of the central saddle and the northern peak. The guns 
of Forts Yi-tzu Shan, Ta-an-tzu Shan, Ta-yang-kou North, and 
Cha-kua-tzu and those of the Red Hill Battery were all turned 
on to the attackers, while the field guns near Pigeon Bay made 
good practice with rapid fire against the rear of the Japanese 
columns. On the northern part of the hill the Russians held 
their own, and in the southern section Captain Byelozerov led a 
counter-attack which cost him his life but resulted in the 
Japanese being driven out of the work. Even then the struggle 
was not at an end although it was not renewed with the same 
vigour, and it only ceased some hours after nightfall. Two 
companies* and some parties of seamen from the Pultava and the 

* The 6th Company of the 15th Regiment, and a “mixed company” from 


the gunboats, which with the parties from the /olteva and the Sevastopol 
made a total of 447 officers and men. 
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Sevastopol had been sent up to the hill during the day and with 
their help the garrison held its ground. 

When the fighting had recommenced on 203 Metre Hill in 
the afternoon a simultaneous attack had been delivered against 
Akasaka Yama. There was some dead ground in front of part of 
the western section of dd, and this portion of the trench happened 
to be weakly held on account of the losses inflicted by the 
Japanese guns. Consequently the assaulting column directed on 
this point encountered little resistance and was able to establish 
itself in the trench. Flushed with success, a strong storming 
party advanced against the Masonry Redoubt and succeeded in 
gaining a foothold on its glacis. In the meantime, however, 
partics of Russians had gradually managed to reoccupy the 
section of d d through which the Japanese had forced their way. 
The storming party thus suddenly found itself between two 
fires. Unable to remain on the glacis of the redoubt and equally 
unable to advance, they were obliged to fall back. After a 
confused mélée the remnants cut their way through the Russians 
who were holding the trench in their rear and eventually regained 
their own lines.* 

By midnight fighting had ceased all along the line, the 
Japanese guns alone keeping up an intermittent fire during the 
hours of darkness. The attackers, repulsed at all points, were 
apparently no nearer to their goal than they had been at the 
beginning of the day. The bombardment, however, had damaged 
the defences more seriously than they realized.t The trench a a 
was reduced to such a condition that the flank sections alone 
could be held, and the remainder was evacuated. 

At some time during the course of the 29th November, 
General Nogi decided that the time had come to employ such 
fresh troops as were available, and part of the Japanese 7th 
Division, under Lieutenant-General Oseko, was ordered up to 

support their comrades of the 1st Division, 
The Japanese re- exhausted by the calls which had been made 
erro drome obo upon them since the evening of the 27th. General 
Oscko’s troops did not take part in the fighting on the 29th; 
* In order to provide reinforcements for Akasaka Yama on this day, 
four companies formed from the personnel of the hospitals, as well as a few 
convalescents, were sent up to the hill. These additions to the garrison 
amounted to some 530 men. 


+ According to a Russian account about one thousand 11-inch shells were 
fired at Akasaka Yama and 203 Metre Hill during this day. 
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they were moved into position and the necessary preparations 
were made for the attack which they were to carry out on the 
following day. The remaining battalion of the 26th Regiment 
and the whole of the 28th Regiment were dispatched from the 
centre of the investing line to the scene of the conflict. The 
detachment of the 38th Kobi Regiment in front of Akasaka Yama 
was temporarily relieved by part of the 15th Regiment, which was 
replaced in its turn at 3 a.m. on the 30th November by a battalion 
of the 26th Regiment. The 28th Regiment relieved the troops of 
the 1st Division in front of 203 Metre Hill. The fresh troops 
were supported by their own artillery, and so soon as it came into 
action on ridge 590 many of the gunners of the 1st Division were 
employed as stretcher bearers. 

Dawn on the 30th November found the situation unaltered, 
except that a communicating trench had been begun by the Japanese 
between 1 and @ a and doubled between a a and 6}. As has been 
explained, owing to the bardness of the ground cover could only 

be obtained by building parapets of stones and 
The fighting sandbags, and progress was consequently slow 
6 the 20eh An attempt had been made during the night to 

‘ovember. 

connect the breastwork 3 with 2, and a line of 
corpses showed where the proposed connexion was to have been 
made. But difficult as the work was by night, by day it was not 
even to be attempted; and of some fifty officers and men who were 
still crouching behind the scanty cover of the breastwork half 
rushed back to the sap-head during the morning. 

By this time the Japanese had realized that the capture of the 
position by direct assault was hardly practicable, and they 
endeavoured to clear the Russians out by sheer weight of metal. 
At 6am. the artillery attack was resumed with greater violence 
than ever, and the summit of 203 Metre Hill was soon wreathed 
with smoke and hidden in clouds of dust. 

Akasaka Yama did not receive an equal amount of attention ; 
but even here the repairs done during the night were destroyed 
in the morning and the telephones were rendered useless, while 
out of five machine guns only one remained in action. The guns 
of the 7th Division on ridge 590 were able to enfilade a portion of 
the trench dd. At one moment, some fifty Russians made a sortie 
from this trench against the sangar, evidently expecting to find it 
only weakly guarded; but they were met half-way by a superior 
force, and after a sharp bayonet fight were driven back with the 
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loss of three-fourths of their number. A hot fire was at once 
opened upon the Russians by the 7th Division artillery, and 
although some of the pursuing Japanese actually got a foothold 
inside the Russian trench, their own shrapnel forced them to retire. 
At night yet another attack was made on the hill, but beyond the 
fact that it ended in failure and that its repulse is attributed in 
great part to the judicious use made of Colonel Budyanski’s one 
remaining machine gun, little is known of what occurred. Sub- 
sequently no more attempts were made to take Akasaka Yama by 
storm. Its successful defence on this day was largely due to the 
part played by the hospital orderlies and servants who had been 
brought up into the firing line.* The Russian losses on this hill 
from the 27th to the 30th November amounted to fifteen officers 
and over six hundred men killed and wounded, while of the men 
who remained in action upwards of six hundred more had been 
slightly wounded. 

The scene of the real struggle on the 30th, however, was 
203 Metre Hill. When the attack was renewed at 8 am. the 
work on the southern peak was made the principal objective. 
About an hour later a few of the Japanese forced their way into 
this work, where they held their ground for a short time. Two 
companiest were immediately sent up to reinforce the garrison, 
and the Russians made a counter-attack in force, drove out the 
Japanese and cleared the peak once more. Still the fighting 
surged backwards and forwards up to midday, for the determination 
of the defenders was fully equalled by the persistence of their antago- 
nists. Reinforcements—consisting for the most part of seamen— 
came to the assistance of the garrison from time to time, and about 
noon the Japanese were at last obliged to retire to their parallels, 

During the bombardment which followed part of the Japanese 
inshore squadron approached the land near Pigeon Bay and 
opened fire at first upon Captain Romanovski’s position and 

afterwards upon 203 Metre Hill. The gunboats 


enter were making good practice against the latter— 
action. several shell falling into the work on the southern 


peak—when the Saiyen{ which was leading the 
squadron struck a mine. The Akagi ceased firing to go to 


* See foot-note (*), p. 614. 

+ A company of the 28th Regiment, and a company of seamen. 

} Since the 18th August the Sua/yen had been with the composite 
squadron in Louisa Bay, whence thy squadron only returned on the capture 
of 203 Metre Hill. 
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her assistance and succeeded, with the help of the other ships of 
the squadron, in saving nearly two hundred of her crew; but the 
Satyen sank rapidly, and the captain and thirty-seven officers and 
men were drowned. 

About 2.30 p.m. another attack was made on the southern 
peak. One battalion of the Japanese 28th Regiment was left in 
the valley as a reserve, while the other two battalions advanced 
from 1 disregarding the covered approach and taking advantage of 
the dead ground at X. They moved in four lines of half battalions, 
the distance between lines being about six paces; in each line the 
companies were in close order in two ranks. The lower entangle- 
ment caused some slight confusion; but the column advanced 
without mishap until, on emerging from the dead ground, it was 
struck in flank by fire from the northern end of the hill) Then 
the attack came to a standstill for a period of about five minutes 
while the Russian fire was returned. A further advance carried 
the column as far as the trench a a, from which the leading line 
pressed on to the breastwork above. But in ten minutes this line 
broke, swept away the whole of the column except a few men who 
remained in the lodgment, and only halted at the sap 1. After a 
short interval, however, the troops again climbed the hill, and lay 
down in the dead ground between 6 d and a a. The Russian 
batteries near Pigeon Bay were soon made aware of the presence of 
this excellent target, and began to search the face of the hill with 
shrapnel, causing very heavy losses. To this fire the two Japanese 
battalions were unable to reply, and after enduring it for some time 
they withdrew, retaining only the lodgment already formed in a a. 

By this time the Russian reserves on the western front had 
been exhausted, and Colonel Irman found himself obliged to send 
for a scout detachment of the 5th Regiment from Fort Ta-an-tzu 
Shan, whose garrison was thereby reduced to some twenty con- 

valescents only discharged from hospital on 
The situation on the previous day. General Stessel, also, ordered 
Ee soll the withdrawal of part of the garrisons of 
November. Division Hill and another point in order to 
furnish the much-needed reinforeements, and one 
and a half companies* were immediately dispatched from the 


* The 3rd Company of the 5th Regiment, which for some reason was 
sent direct to Akasaka Yama, and half the 7th Company of the same 
regiment, which went to Colonel Irman’s head-quarters and was sub- 
sequently employed on 203 Metre Hill. 
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former hill. The bombardment of 203 Metre Hill was continued 
throughout the afternoon. By now the Russian position resembled 
nothing more than a huge heap of rubble; the upper entanglement 
had almost disappeared and many of the trenches had been 
pounded into ruins. That the defenders were finding difficulty in 
making their way along a a was evident from the fact that one 
man tried to reach the rear of the hill by leaving the centre of the 
trench and crossing the ridge between the two peaks. He was 
immediately shot. At4 p.m. an officer and some twenty men—the 
survivors of the party of Japanese behind the breastwork 3—tried 
to reach the cliff by creeping along in parties of two and three. A 
few reached it and managed to find secure cover in the clefts, and 
half a dozen, with the officer, found cover in the trench 63. The 
remainder fell on the way, only oue wounded man succeeding in 
crawling back to the starting point. After dark those who were 
left alive returned to 2. 

Soon after 7 p.m. there was a short lull in the fighting, but 
about half an hour later it broke out with renewed vigour.f The 
situation on the hill became critical. At 9.30 p.m. Colonel 
Tretyakov reported that the enemy were pressing, that the 
reserves were used up, and that the hill was in danger. Thus 
appealed to, Colonel Irman at once sent forward the scout 
detachinent and the half company of the 5th Regiment, which 
were all the reserves he had been able to collect; but by the time 
that these troops reached the hill the Japanese had already gained 
a large part of the southern work as well as a portion of the saddle 
between the two peaks. The Russian scout detachment, eighty 
strong, dashed straight into the southern work without firing a 
shot and after a short struggle drove the Japanese out at the 
point of the bayonet. This success was only momentary, however, 
and as the storming party came on again Colonel Tretyakov 
placed himself at the head of his fresh half-company, together with 
acompany of seamen from the Retvizan which arrived opportunely, 
and led a new counter-attack in person. This last effort saved the 
situation. Tart of the assaulting column was taken in flank and 
flung back, the pressure on the southern work was relieved and 
the defenders of both peaks stood firm. By midnight the whole 
summit of the hill was clear of the Japanese. Once again the 


* The Japanese being now in occupatiou of the south-west corner of the 
hill, this portion of 6 b was no longer entiladed by Russian fire and formed 
cover for the attack. 

+ About this time Captain Stempnevski was severely wounded. 
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sorely tried defenders could congratulate themselves on their 
successful resistance. Some idea of the continued severity of the 
fighting may be gained from the fact that very many of the rifles 
had become absolutely useless owing to dust, fouling, and over- 
heating, and had therefore been discarded in favour of hand-grenades, 
of which the Russians during the day used more than seven 
thousand on 203 Metre Hill alone. 

During the night of the 30th November—ist December the 
Russians constructed a trench on the saddle between the two 
peaks of 203 Metre Hill, while on the Japanese side the connexions 
between sap 1 and the lodgment were so much strengthened that 
there was secure communication between the two. 

On the morning of the 1st December one of the Russian field 
guns near Pigeon Bay was moved forward to Ta-liu-chia-tun. 
These pieces had been causing much annoyance to the Japanese, 
who now deepened their trenches and built traverses against which 

: the shrapnel bullets were powerless.* The 
dj hesfientingon Russians, moreover, were running short of am- 
the 1st December. i > S 

munition, and began to use Chinese 12-pounder 
shells filled with black powder, which gave very unsatisfactory 
results. In the forts, too, the supply of ammunition was becoming 
low, and little reply was made to the bombardment of 203 Metre 
Hill and Akasaka Yama, except by the 6-inch Canet battery on 
Lao-tieh Shan. On the other hand the forts themselves, especially 
Yi-tzu Shan, Ta-yang-kou North, and Cha-kua-tzu, did not escape 
the attentions of the Japanese artillery. In the course of this day 
‘the Japanese made another attempt on the southern peak, but at 
3 p.m., they were driven back to their lodgment, where they were 
constantly improving their foothold and extending their breast- 
works so as gradually to work their way towards the crest. At 
the southern end of the hill the Russians clung to their trench, 
exchanging hand-grenades with the Japanese at a distance of a 
few yards; the defenders of the northern end, however, were 
prevented by the south-west shoulder of the hill from taking the 
occupants of the lodgment in reverse. Meanwhile they them- 
selves were vigorously shelled by the 11-inch howitzers at A.f 

In the evening Colonel Tretyakov, who had been wounded on 
the previous day, temporarily left his post, to return on the 


* On the following day a premature burst disclosed the position of these 
guns, and the Japanese artillery, quick to take advantage of the opportunity, 
forced them to change their position. 

t See Plan 44. 
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following afternoon, and Captain Veselovski took over the duties 
of commandant of the hill in the place of Captain Stempnevski 
who had been mortally wounded. 

On the 2nd the bombardment continued, but for the first time 
for five days the Russians were otherwise unmolested. In the 
fortress, the cessation of the assaults at first led to the circulation 
of wild rumours to the effect that the Japanese were faring badly 

in the north, but it was soon realized that the 
The fighting on —_besiegers were devoting all their efforts towards 
the 2nd, 3rd and : 3 
4th December, Pushing on their trenches. They abandoned the 

breastwork 3 and made a properly zigzagged and 
defiladed approach at 4 with a parallel fifty yards long across its 
end, while a sap was run up the central ravine to the trench ce. 
At night a few volunteers crept out from the defences of 
203 Metre Hill to reconnoitre; they gained very little informa- 
tion, and an unsuccessful sortie was made in the early hours of 
the 3rd. On the morning of the 4th an intermittent fight was 
waged round the southern hump of the hill. In the evening 
Colonel Tretyakov was wounded for the second time and Captain 
Veselovski was killed by an 11-inch shell, and once more the 
command of the hill, as well as that of the section of the defence to 
which it belonged, was left vacant. Colonel Tretyakov’s place was 
taken by Lieutenaut-Colonels Butusov and Organoy, who 
commanded in alternate reliefs, while Captain Solonikio and 
Captain Ivashchenko took. turns as commandant of the hill. 
Meanwhile the sorely depleted ranks of the 5th Regiment 
were filled up with two hundred men of the 28th Regiment and 
twice that number drawn from the personnel of the hospitals, by 
which means the companies were brought up to an average 
strength of a hundred men. These men knew neither their officers 
nor one another ; but no more reserves were forthcoming, and it 
was no longer possible to spare units from the other sections of the 
defence. The deficiency of officers was made up by the promotion 
of non-commissioned officers to the rank of acting ensign. From the 
2nd to the 4th there was a succession of hand-to-hand fights round 
the Masonry Redoubt on top of Akasaka Yama, the 9th Company 
of the Russian 5th Regiment bearing the brunt of the attacks. 

On the Japanese side, two battalions of the 27th Regiment 
{th Division had been brought up in preparation for the next 
great effort, and on the 4th December the 17th Regiment 8th 
Division, joined the 1st Division. The latter regiment did not, 
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properly speaking, belong to the Third Army, but was attached 
in case of need and was kept in reserve. By the evening 
of the 4th the lodgment had been extended and a_breast- 
work pushed forward from it until the Japanese line was very 
close to the Russian work on the southern peak. The breastwork 
was loopholed all along for rifles or machine guns, and a hot 
exchange of musketry was kept up day and night, while stones 
and grenades were constantly flying to and fro. By this time, too, 
a temporary observing station had been established, and throughout 
the day indirect firing was kept up against the Russian ships, 
the Retvizan being the greatest sufferer. 

At last General Nogi’s preparations were complete and the 
final assault was fixed for the 5th December. All that 
morning the bombardment was continued without 
intermission, while the troops which were to 
deliver the attack were being drawn up as 


The fighting on 
the 5th December. 


follows :— 
26th Regiment 13th Brigade, opposite Akasaka Yama. 
25th Regiment 13th Brigade, in reserve near Head-Quarter Hill. 
14th Brigade* against 203 Metre Hill, with one regiment in 
reserve. 
One battalion 17th Regiment, in reserve west of Namako Yama. 
While the Japanese were making ready to advance the 
Russian field batteries near Pigeon Bay fired very little, but 
the ships in the harbour and the coast batteries on Tiger Peninsula 
were throwing heavy shells over the hill into the hostile lines 
beyond. The fire from the harbour was returned by some of the 
Japanese 11-inch howitzers, with fatal results to the Poltava, which 
was struck and was sunk by the explosion of a magazine. The 
Retvizan was also hit several times and Admiral Viren was 
wounded, | 
The morning was well advanced before the Japanese infantry 
moved forward to the assault, but between 10 and 11 a.m. they 
managed to seize part of the southern work. Here there was 
a fierce struggle, and by eleven o'clock they were masters of 
the whole of the southern peak, from which a counter-attack 
made by the 6th Company of the Sth Regiment entirely failed 
to dislodge them. This point won, the attackers began to move 
east along the trench a a in order to reach the rear of the defences, 
and at the same time they began to make their way towards the 


* The 27th aud 28th Regiments. 
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northern work along the trench on the saddle. This trench, which 
the Russians had only constructed four days before,* now proved 
to be of great assistance to the attackers, for behind its traverses 
the Japanese found protection against the fire from the summit, 
while they used it as an approach against the work still held by 
the Russians. About 11.30 am. Colonel Butusov was mortally 
wounded, and Captain Ivashchenko also was severely wounded 
while leading another unsuccessful counter-attack. Pending the 
arrival of Captain Solonikio, Captain Sazonov took the place of the 
latter as commandant of the hill, only to be placed hors de combat 
himself as he led the 9th and 12th Companies of the 5th Regiment 
in a third counter-attack against the southern work. In spite of 
these gallant efforts, the Russians were unable to regain any of the 
ground which they had lost, and at 1 p.m. the Japanese were in 
possession of the southern peak and part of the saddle, while their 
adversaries still clung to the northern peak. Another company 
of Russian seamen was sent up to the hill about this time, 
and General Kondratenko ordered the withdrawal of six companies 
from the eastern front in order to provide further reinforcements. 
By 1.30 p.m. Japanese troops with fixed bayonets crowded the 
parallel 4 and the approaches leading to it. Fifteen minutes later 
the roar of their artillery ceased, and a company started to ascend 
the hill by twos and threes, re-forming at the trench aa. In this- 
advance they suffered no loss, and it was evident 
The final that not a single Russian was left alive on the 
sesotle on western side of the hill. From aa the company 
and capture of 
203 Metre Hill, climbed up in extended order to the breastworks 
round the northern peak, but no one ventured to 
cross the crest line. Reinforcements were now sent up from 4, 
company by company, until two battalions occupied the whole 
ridge from peak to peak; some of the men threw stones and 
grenades at the Russians on the eastern side, while others built a 
sandbag parapet behind which they could maintain themselves. 
All this time the Russian side of the hill was being swept by six 
Japanese batteries firing from the neighbourhood of Shui-shih-ying. 
Of these guns, eighteen were using shrapnel at three thousand three 
hundred yards range, and eighteen were firing high-explosive shell 
at six thousand yards. It is a question whether this fire would have 
had much effect during the first two or three days of the attack, but 
now that the position was obviously no longer tenable, the Russian 


* See p. 619. 
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reinforcements could not be brought to face it. After the fighting 
had been in progress for about an hour and a half, the Japanese 
had made good the whole of the trench on the saddle and had 
gained part of the western face of the work on the northern 
peak. Captain Solonikio was mortally wounded about this time, 
and the only officer available to fill the post of commandant of the 
hill—a post in which four officers had been killed and two wounded 
within the last seven days—was Naval Engineer Losev. About 
4.30 p.m. Engineer Losev reported that the Japanese were in 
possession of the whole summit, and that only a handful of 
defenders remained clinging to the northern work. A reply to 
this message was sent from the head-quarters of the western front 
to the effect that every effort must be made to prolong the 
resistance until reinforcements should arrive; immediately after- 
wards the telephonic communication was cut. 

Before five o'clock on the 5th December the bitter struggle was 
over. The whole of 203 Metre Hill had at last been wrested 
from the defence. The victorious Japanese at once set about 
strengthening the position to resist a counter-attack, while they 
opened a heavy fire which swept the ground in rear of the hill. 
A naval lieutenant aud two or three men equipped with a portable 
telephone were sent to the summit. There, with rocks and sand- 
bags, they built themselves a recess from which they would be 
able to direct the fire of the Japanese guns against the Russian 
squadron, now clearly visible below. 

Meanwhile, General Kondratenko lost no time in organizing a 
counter-attack, and at 6.30 p.m. the Russians advanced with three 
storming partics—directed against the northern work, the saddle, 
and the southern work respectively—and a reserve.* Colonel 
Organov was in command, while Colonel Irman accompanied the 
attack. The right party managed to force its way into the 
northern work, but its success was only momentary. The centre 
and the left parties were altogether unable to reach their objectives, 
the commanders of all the leading companies were either killed or 
wounded, and the attack failed completely. Two or three hours 


* The troops were detailed for the attack as follows :—A scout detachment 
of the 5th Regiment was to attack the northern work ; a company of the 
25th Regiment and a company of seamen from the Bayan, the saddle; and a 
company of the 15th Regiment with half a company of the 26th Regiment, 
the southern work. The 5th Regiment supported these parties with the 
10th Company and the remnants of the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, and 12th Companies 
behind the left and centre, and the remnants of the 4th and 9th Companies 
behind the centre and right. 
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later one final and desperate attempt was made to recapture the 
lost position. When this failed the whole line from Division Hill 
by Akasaka Yama to False Hill was evacuated, and the defenders 
fell back to the line Fort Yi-tzu Shan, the height five hundred 
yards north of Fort Ta-yang-kou North, the height west of Hou- 
yang-shu-kou, Ta-liu-chia-tun, Solovev Hill. 

The defence of 203 Metre Hill was a fine example of Russian 
tenacity. It must be remembered that this hill with those held 
around it, though subjected to a concentrated and prolonged attack 
of a nature suitable to the reduction of permanent works, was not 

provided with defences of such a kind. The 
Observations. significance of 203 Metre Hill itself had becn 

foreseen by Generals Smirnov and Kondratenko 
as far back as April, but for some reason or another no defences 
of a strength proportionate to the importance of this point had 
been undertaken. It thus happened that the Russians were 
exposed for days in defences of a heavy field type to the hammer- 
ing of siege artillery, and were forced to undertake the con- 
struction of a large portion of these defences while the fighting 
was in progress. Before the hill passed into Japanese hands, 
the western side had been so pounded with shell of every descrip- 
tion that it was difficult to recognize the trace of the trench a a, 
which had in places been entirely obliterated. Nowhere could a 
man have remained in it and lived. The bombproof was entirely 
wrecked by the 11-inch shells; and in that confined space alone 
thirty bodies were piled, while on the hill-side it was almost 
impossible to walk without stepping on some fragment of 
humanity. Nearly four hundred Russian dead were left in 
the trenches and on the slopes. One great factor in the 
Japanese favour during the latter stages of the fighting was their 
artillery fire.* Though they did not perhaps extract the utmost 
value from the guns in preparing the way for and in supporting 
their infantry, they were able to do much; and the arrangement 
of the Russian defences, which on these hills usually consisted of 
a ring of trenches crowning the summit of a bare hill, both 
assisted the concentration of the attackers’ artillery fire and 
increased its intensity over the area covered by it. The Russians, 


* The defence was broken down, not by the determination and persistence 
of the “splendid Japanese infantry,” but “ by the accurate and destructive 
fire of the Japanese siege guns which converted all the works into shapeless 
heaps of rubbish”; Colonel von Schwartz, The Defence of Port Arthur, 
Vol. II, p. 494, 
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on the other hand, were at a great disadvantage in this respect. 
On those occasions, after the two sides had got into close touch, 
when the turn came for the Russians to assume the counter- 
offensive against the Japanese holding some point they had won, 
their infantry had to win their way forward practically unaided. 
It may have been due to the fact that the situation, relative to 
the defenders’ artillery positions, of the infantry of both sides 
rendered the assistance of the Russian guns impossible, or to the 
lack of communication with the artillery which was sufficiently 
sensitive to ensure the immediate co-operation of the latter, or to 
the necessity for husbanding ammunition ; but the fact remains 
that when forced to act on the defensive the Japanese were usually 
subject to the attack of infantry alone, whilst the Russians when 
carrying out the same réle were exposed to the blows of the two 
arms acting in concert. To the Russian navy must be given a share 
of the credit for the defence, since the garrison consisted partly of 
seamen ; and whatever may have been the defects of the fleet when 
at sea the behaviour of its men when on shore was above reproach. 
The losses of the defenders of 203 Metre Hill and Akasaka 
Yama, amounted to about three thousand men.* Considering 
the small size of the position which was actually attacked, the 
number of Russian troops engaged at any one time can hardly 
have exceeded fifteen hundred. The number of casualties, therefore, 
presents the extraordinary feature of being at least twice the 
strength of the garrison. The Japanese casualties during the 
_nine days’ fighting were far heavier, and seem to have amounted in 
all to between ten and eleven thousand men.t 
* The losses must have at least reached that figure. Twenty-three officers 
were killed and over one hundred wounded during the assaults on the 
western front. Between the 14th November and the 13th December six 
thousand five hundred men of the garrison were put out of action in all, of 
whom the greater number must be reckoned among the casualties on Akasaka 
Yama and 203 Metre Hill between the 27th November and the 6th December. 
General Tretyakov places the total casualties here at four thousand, My 
Experiences at Nan Shan and Port Arthur, p. 272. 

+ One account, taken from a Japanese source, gives the following figures 
—which cannot, however, be taken as complete :—one hundred and four 
officers and two thousand two hundred and sixty-one men killed, and a 
hundred and eighty-four officers and five thousand and twenty-nine men 
wounded ; many hundreds more whose fate was uncertain were returned as 
missing. The very high proportion of killed to wounded is explained by 
the fact that the weather was extremely cold, and many of the wounded were 
frozen to death where they lay. Earlier accounts placed the casualties at a 
somewhat higher figure, the estimates ranging from nine thousand to four- 
teen thousand. See also Appendix 21 and note. 
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As has been already pointed out, the approach of the Baltic 
Fleet was undoubtedly the factor which decided the Japanese to 
face the inevitably great losses which would be incurred by 
attempting to take 203 Metre Hill by assault instead of waiting 
until the siege works could make themselves felt; for, in spite of 
the fact that this hill was not defended by permanent works, the 
besiegers could not, after their experience in their assaults on the 
front of attack, have been under any illusion as to the nature 
of the resistance that the Russians were capable of making, even 
behind improvised defences. Yet in the actual conduct of the 
operations there was much needless sacrifice of life. Traces of 
haste are observable all through. For instance, from the fact 
that it was only after three days and three nights of incessant 
bombardment that the Russians finally gave way, it seems that 
the siege artillery should have been allowed more time in which 
to produce the full effect of its great weight of metal before 
the infantry were set in motion for the first assault. Again, it is 
difficult to see the reason for launching the large column on the 
30th November, unless the intention were to force a way to the 
ridge by sheer weight of numbers, in which case, the formation 
was too unwieldy and the attack consequently lacking in dash. 
The idea of replacing the exhausted 1st Division by the newly 
arrived 7th Division was wise; but the fresh troops were brought 
up along a road over which hundreds of wounded were being 
carried, and for some time previous to the assault of the 30th 
November they were facing a hill-side strewn with the bodies of 
those who had failed in the very task they were about to 
undertake. 

For the heroic troops of General Nogi no praise could be too 
great. By their gallantry and discipline had they carried out the 
task set the army by the sister service. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


THe SIEGE oF Port ARTHUR—continwed—NavaL OPERATIONS 
DURING DeceMBER — THE END oF THE First PaciFic 
SquaDRON—EVENTS IN THE SEA OF JAPAN—CONTRABAND 
— OBSERVATIONS. 


(Chart X.) 


AparT from the approach of the Baltic Fleet which is treated of 
separately, later, the history of events at sea from now to the 
time of the end of the First Pacific Squadron centres almost 
entirely round Port Arthur, and practically consists of a record 
of the helpless Russian vessels being destroyed in succession—the 
sequel to the efforts made by the Japanese 1st and 7th Divisions 
—and of an account of a series of daring attacks delivered by 
the Japanese torpedo flotillas against the one Russian battleship 
which left the harbour and so escaped the projectiles raining down 
on her consorts. Since these naval occurrences, though part of 
the same operation of war, were almost entirely independent of 
what was taking place ashore, a consecutive narrative of them can 
logically be given, and will convey a more clear idea of the 
fate of Russia’s Far Eastern naval forces than if the story be 
interrupted for a description of the concurrent action on 
land. 

After the 5th December, 1904 the greatest of Admiral Togo’s 
immediate difficulties at once began to disappear. Thanks to the 
facilities for observation now available, the fire of the Japanese 

siege artillery became so accurate that it was 
The destruction of merely a question of time when the stationary 
the Russian ship? Russian First Pacific Squadron should cease to 
in harbour. 

exist. On the day after 203 Metre Hill passed 
into the hands of the Japanese, an observing station commanding 
the whole of the harbour and the New Town was established on it, 


and henceforward a systematic bombardment of the Russian ships 
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continued without intermission. The Poltava had already been 
destroyed,* and on the 6th December the remaining ships were 
struck again and again, the Retvizan being sunk. The 7th 
December saw the end of the Pobyeda, Peresvyet, and Pallada, each 
of these unfortunate vessels being subjected in turn to the 
concentrated fire of the 11-inch howitzers and 4°7-inch guns. All 
of them were sunk by shell fire except the Peresvyet which 
was scuttled by her crew after having been severely damaged. 
Although they were all resting on the bottom, owing to the 
shallowness of the water they were only submerged to the level 
of their upper decks. The Gilyak was destroyed by the artillery 
fire on the 8th; on the following day the Bayan was sunk and 
the Amur was damaged to such an extent that she had to be 
placed in dock. 

The inactivity of the Port Arthur Squadron is partly explained 
by the fact that Admiral Viren still entertained hopes of the 
ultimate relief of the fortress and of the recovery of the ships sunk 
in shallow water. He does not appear to have been much 

influenced by the probability of their falling into 
The Sevastopol. the hands of the Japanese. One of his subor- 

dinates, however, Captain von Essen of the 
Sevastopol, seems to have held different views based on @ more 
correct estimate of the situation. On account of her position the 
Sevastopol had been left till the last by the Japanese batteries, 
and her commander was determined if possible not to allow his 
ship to be sunk without making a further effort to inflict some 
damage upon his enemy. On the evening of the 8th, therefore, 
the permission of the admiral having been obtained, preparations 
were made for taking her out of harbour. Great difficulty was 
experienced in carrying out this movement, which had to be done 
under cover of darkness without the assistance of tugs, all of 
these vessels having been so much damaged that they were quite 
unserviceable. No more than a hundred men out of a crew of six 
hundred and twenty were left to Captain von Essen, and with 
this small number he warped his ship out of the basin, forced his 
way through the boom obstructions and anchored near the sunken 
blockships until morning. Getting under weigh again at daybreak, 
he passed over the dangerous area without mishap and anchored 
at the southern end of Tiger Peninsula, where the Otvazhni and 
some of the destroyers, with the harbour vessel Stlach, had 

* Bee p. 621. 
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already taken up their berths.* Here the Sevastopol was out of 
sight from 203 Metre Hill, and was protected by the coast batteries 
against gun fire from seaward; but she was on the other hand 
exposed to torpedo attack. Her ammunition, which had been 
removed on account of the danger from shell fire, was now sent 
out again together with two hundred more men—all that could be 
spared from the defence of the fortress. Torpedo nets were got 
out, and work was begun on a boom moored ahead of the ship to 
which nets were also attached. Bad weather for several days 
delayed progress with the latter measure of defence, but it was 
also effectual in frustrating the efforts of the Japanese torpedo 
craft. 

Information that the Sevastopol had left the harbour reached 
the Japanese fleet on the morning of the 9th, and Admiral Togo 
immediately took steps to cut her off in case she should attempt 
to break away and make for a neutral port by night. At the 
same time orders were issued that the torpedo boats 
should attack her at anchor if she should remain 
where she was. On the night of the 9th-10th 
December two flotillas of torpedo boats approached 
the Sevastopol’s anchorage. Those on board the three boats of the 
9th Flotilla were just able to see the dim outline of a vessel and fired 
their torpedoes ; but, partly owing to the glare of the searchlights 
turned on from the ships and the shore, and partly owing to the 
thickness of the weather, the 15th Flotilla was unable to locate its 
objective and did not attack. On the following night there was a 
strong uortherly gale with twenty degrees of frost, and the 
attacking flotillas were again obliged to withdraw without 
accomplishing their mission. The Russians appear to have been 
unaware of the approach of the torpedo craft on these two nights, 
and were employed in strengthening their position to the full 
extent of their limited resources. The Sevastopol, besides getting 
out her own beam net defence, had followed the example of the 
Otvazhni in constructing a bow defence with nets taken from the 
sunken battleships; her unprotected stern was secured in the 
direction of the shore so as to present only her bows to the 
eastward, the direction from which an attack was most likely to 
come. Some progress had also been made in the construction of 
the boom in spite of the prevailing bad weather. The Otvazhni's 
searchlight had been landed and emplaced ashore, as had two of 

* See p. 583. 
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her 3-pounder guns, which formed a small battery—known as Signal 
Battery—on the shore of White Wolf Bay south of the anchorage. 
The number of guns available for repelling the attacks of the 
torpedo craft was very limited. The Sevastopol apparently disposed 
of only two 12-inch and four 6-inch guns, all her light pieces 
having been landed. It is not clear whether her other 6-inch 
guns had been landed, or whether they could not be used owing to 
the position in which the ship was moored. The Otvazhni mounted 
one 9-inch gun of old pattern and two 12-pounders. As regards 
the shore defences, besides the two 3-pounders at Signal Battery, 
only two 6-inch guns seem to have been available for the 
protection of the anchorage. These guns, together with those on 
board the destroyers, which, when all these craft were present,* 
amounted to seven 12-pounders and fourteen 3-pounders, com- 
prised the whole of the artillery at the disposal of the defence. 

Meanwhile, the blockading squadron did not escape altogether 
scathless. On the night of the 9th-10th, the third class cruiser 
Akashi struck a mine, but she was fortunate 
enough to remain afloat and reached Dalny with- 
out any serious damage, only one provision room 
having being flooded and one man injured. 

By this time the Japanese had completed the destruction of the 
ships left in the harbour, and had turned their guns on to the 
small craft and the dockyard buildings. On the 11th the Russian 
destroyers Statni and Serditi, lying near the sunken blockships 
under Golden Hill, narrowly escaped destruction, a number of 
11-inch shell—one of which actually covered the Statni with 
splinters—falling close to them, and that night the Japanese made 
two attacks on the Sevastopol. Just before midnight one flotilla of 
torpedo boats approached to a range of about four cables and 
discharged a number of torpedoes without result; later on a 
second attack was made by two auxiliary torpedo boats which 
succeeded in firing their torpedoes at a closer range. No damage 
was done to the Russian vessel ; indeed it is doubtful if the crew 
were even aware of the proximity of the attackers, who certainly 
got away without mishap. On the 12th another vessel, the 
steamship King Arthur, which had succeeded in running the 
blockade with a cargo of flour, vegetables and other supplies, 
joined the little squadron in White Wolf Bay. She remained at 
anchor between the Sevastopol and the shore until she was taken 

* Skori, Serditi, Statni, Smyeli, Storozhevot, Boiki, and Vlastni. 
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into harbour on the 15th, after having the good fortune to survive 
torpedo attacks on three successive nights. _ 

About 2 am. on the night of the 12th-13th December, a 
Japanese torpedo boat flotilla under Lieutenant-Commander Chugo 
Arakawa made another attempt. From the Russian accounts it 
seems that the assailants approached from the south in line ahead, 

and turning to the eastward under a heavy fire 
pena t discharged their torpedoes when ahead of the 

Sevastopol without waiting to close to a range of 
under five hundred yards. Three torpedoes struck the net obstruc- 
tion at the bow of the Otvazhni without detonating, and two sank. 
The third was found on the following morning entangled in the 
net, and proved to be of 18-inch pattern, fitted with a net cutter. 
The safety pin had not been withdrawn but had sheared, and the 
needle of the striker was two millimetres short of the detonator. 
On this occasion two Japanese boats were disabled—one by a shell 
which penetrated the engine room—and had to be towed home. 
The Russians seem, however, to have been ignorant of the effect of 
their fire, and made no attempt to get their destroyers under weigh. 
Just before daylight another flotilla approached the Sevastopol, but 
it was unable to find her on account of the dazzling effect of the 
searchlights and retired without attacking. Two picket boats 
belonging to the Fuso and the Mikasa were more successful owing to 
their small size. Getting close in to the Sevastopol before they were 
observed, they discharged their torpedoes at a range of little more 
than a hundred yards; each boat was hit once, but they managed to 
get away with the loss of only three men wounded. Of their 
torpedoes, one was stopped by the nets and sank without exploding ; 
the other struck the bow net on the starboard side about sixty feet 
from the stern, forced it inwards, and burst near the ship’s side. 
The explosion resulted in the flooding of the submerged torpedo 
flat, the adjoining 3-pounder magazine, and a wing compartment. 
It was found upon examination by a diver that, although no hole 
had been blown in the side, a number of vertical cracks had been 
formed in the outer skin and so much damage had been done to the 
inner skin that the vessel was making water. By caulking the 
cracks, however, and placing a wooden patch over the worst place 
it was found possible to make the plating watertight and to pump 
out the compartments. 

On the same night a very serious misfortune overtook the 
Japanese. While cruising in company with the Otowa between 
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Port Arthur and Chefoo on the look out for escaping Russian 
vessels, the protected cruiser Takasago struck a floating mine. 
The mine exploded amidships, and so rapidly did 
the Takasago founder that the men had only time 
to run on deck and to throw overboard lifebuoys 
and small spars before she went under. Fortunately the explosion 
was heard on board the Otowa, and she steamed to the spot and 
picked up the captain, three officers, and a hundred and fifty- 
eight men. The majority of the crew had already been overcome 
by the intense cold, and were drowned. 

The 13th was spent by the crew of the Sevastopol in repairing 
her net, in placing a portion of the net boom ahead of the vessel so 
as to protect her bows, and in warping her closer in shore in 
anticipation of a renewed attack. By the evening she had taken 

up her fresh station. The night was dark and 
Further torpedo cloudy, and the Japanese took advantage of a 
nitecks by the heavy snowstorm in the small hours to launch 
Japanese. 

two flotillas to the attack. The moment was well 
chosen for a surprise, for the falling snow rendered the Russian 
searchlights practically useless; but at the same time the weather 
made it almost impossible for the Japanese boats to find their 
objective. The leading flotilla, under Lieutenant-Commander 
Otaki, failed to do so; the boats lost touch with one another and 
were obliged to retire without attacking. The other flotilla, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Miyamoto, approached the 
shore from a southerly direction, and after a more or less prolonged 
search during which touch was lost, two of the three boats 
succeeded in locating their enemy. One discharged at the Sevastopol 
a torpedo which exploded harmlessly in the nets, while the other 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon the King Arthur. Both of 
these boats returned safely. The third did not come back, and the 
Russians state that on approaching the shore to the southward of 
the anchorage she struck a mine which had been dragged there by 
their sweeping flotilla. Signal Battery reported that the flash of 
an explosion had been seen and that cries for help were heard 
immediately afterwards; but when Captain von Essen sent boats 
to the spot in the morning nothing could be found. The missing 
boat—No. 53—was commanded by Lieutenant Nagata, who was 
one of the few survivors of the third attempt to block the harbour 
and had succeeded to the command of the Yedo Maru after the 
death of his captain in that expedition. 


Loss of the 
Takusago. 
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In expectation of another attack the Russians continued their 
work on the boom during the 14th December. Their little force 
was also strengthened by the arrival of some more destroyers, of 
which there were now five or six in White Wolf Bay. These were 
disposed round the shores of the bay, and in conjunction with the 
searchlights on shore, a system of defence lighting was thus 
organized so as to make it impossible for any boat to approach 
undiscovered. Three steamboats armed with torpedoes and light 
guns were also placed ahead of the Sevastopol near the net 
boom. 

On the night of the 14th-15th, which was dark but clear, the 
Japanese made a further effort. Upon this occasion they seem to 
have sent in no less than twenty-five torpedo boats, including a 
picket boat from the Fuji. These boats were made up into six 
flotillas under the command of Commander Kasama, and no 
destroyers seem to have been used. The first to move out was the 
6th Torpedo Boat Flotilla, to which was assigned the duty of 
reconnoitring the obstruction and of attempting to damage it 
sufficiently to clear a passage for the torpedoes of the other flotillas. 
It is stated that general orders were issued to the effect that torpedoes 
were not to be fired at a range greater than six hundred yards. 
The boats of the 6th Flotilla approached from the eastward about 
midnight, and their presence was soon disclosed by the Storozhevov’s 
searchlight. Although a heavy fire was directed upon then, it 
failed to stop their advance, and they closed in, discharged their 
torpedoes and retired. In carrying out this operation one boat was 
hit four times, three of the crew being wounded, while another 
boat was hit once. The remaining flotillas then decided on their 
respective points of attack, and all appear to have acted on similar 
lines. . 

Approaching from the eastward at full speed in single line 
ahead, they turned to the southward in succession when near the 
Sevastopol and discharged their torpedoes under a heavy fire. 
The range to which they approached was estimated by observers 
at from two to six cables. The 15th, 2nd, 10th, 14th, and 9th 
Flotillas followed one another in succession, the last named 
delivering its attack about 3 a.m. Of these several efforts that 
made by the 10th Flotilla was one of the most determined. Its 
leader took it so close in to the Russian ships that the boats 
presented a comparatively easy mark, and during its retirement 
No. 42 was struck repeatedly, her captain and five men being 
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killed and her engines disabled. One of the other boats of the 
flotilla immediately went to her assistance and succeeded in 
taking her in tow under a heavy fire; then a shot severed the 
tow rope, and as both boats were suffering considerably and 
No. 42 seemed about to sink her crew was taken off and she was 
abandoned. Another boat belonging to the same flotilla was struck 
twice. The 9th Flotilla also sustained some damage and loss of life. 
One of its boats was disabled, but her consorts succeeded in getting 
her away. After the attacks were over the Russian destroyer 
Serditi was ordered to get under weigh and to destroy the 
abandoned boat, No. 42. The captain at first tried to take the 
Japanese boat in tow, but being mistaken for an enemy and being 
fired on by one of the batteries with which telephonic communica- 
tion had been interrupted, he gave up the attempt and sank her 
with a torpedo, A very large number of torpedoes was fired by 
the Japanese on this night, but the results were comparatively 
small. Four exploded in the nets, and one of these, striking the 
bow net of the Sevastopol and forcing it inwards, exploded near the 
stem of the ship. The plating near the ram was torn, and the bow 
compartment was flooded under the sloping deck. Although the 
Russians estimate the total number of torpedoes fired at fifty or 
sixty, this was the only damage suffered by their ships during the 
attacks. Eight exploded on the rocks and sixteen more were 
found in the morning undetonated on the beach. The Japanese 
casualties on this night amounted to one officer and nine men 
killed, and one officer and thirteen men wounded. In addition to 
the loss of No. 42 torpedo boat, the Aotaka, Kari and Tsubame of 
the 9th Flotilla were disabled, while several others sustained 
more or less serious damages. 

On the 15th December the Russians strove hard to make 
good the damage done to the booms, and those ahead of the 
Sevastopol and the Otvazhni were connected so as to form one 
continuous obstacle. All repairs to the stem of the Sevastopol 

’ had to be deferred since so few men were now available for work, 
but the flooded compartment was small, and it did not materially 
affect the buoyancy of the ship, although it brought her down 
somewhat by the head. 

As regards the Japanese torpedo craft, Admiral Togo expressed 
himself entirely satisfied with the gallant manner in which the 
attacks had been conducted and with the co-operation between the 
various flotillas. Their task was not yet completed, however, 
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and on the night of the 15th-16th the 2nd and 14th Flotillas 
were sent in once more. The latter, under Lieutenant-Commander 
Seki, led the way about 3 a.m. and crept in upon 

The final = See : 
torpedo attack. the Russians in a blinding snowstorm. Once again 
the searchlights were practically useless to the 
defence; but, although their exact positions could not be located, they 
acted to some extent as beacons to the attackers. Approaching 
from a south-easterly direction, the captain of the leading Japanese 
vessel, the Chidori, got close in to the southward of the Sevastopol 
without being observed. Even at this short distance he had great 
difficulty in making out the battleship, and it was not until he had 
almost passed her, when it was too late to bring his starboard tube 
to bear, that her identity was established. Immediately turning 
to port so as to avoid running ashore, he fired a torpedo at 
another vessel—probably the destroyer Viastni—and continuing 
the turn, he found himself a few moments later almost on the top 
of the Russian destroyer Storozhevoi, barely escaping a torpedo 
which she fired. Narrowly avoiding a collision with this vessel, 
he succeeded, just as he got abreast, in discharging a torpedo full 
into her bows at a distance of afew yards. The Storozhevoi was 
struck on the stem, and the whole of her bow compartment was 
torn away. In spite of this she continued to work her searchlight 
until the attack was over, when her captain was obliged to beach her 
in order to prevent her from sinking. The remaining Japanese boats 
made out the Sevastopol about the same time as their leader, and 
were able to discharge their torpedoes at her as they passed under 
a storm of fire from the Russian ships. The boats of the 2nd 
Flotilla followed, and fired their torpedoes, three of which were 
seen to explode. Finally a single boat, which had been delayed by 
repairs and had not been able to join the others in time to take part 
in the attack which they delivered, gallantly made an isolated 
attempt on her own account. The 14th Flotilla escaped without 
damage, the 2nd Flotilla had a few casualties, and the captain of the 
last. boat, which belonged to the 21st Flotilla, was killed by a shell. 
On the Russian side the results of the attack were more 
serious. The damage done to the Sevastopol was very severe. The 
first torpedoes which hit her seem to have exploded in the net 
obstruction, but two subsequent shots got home. 
One of these, striking the ship’s net abreast of 
the after starboard boiler room, burst close to her 
side and caused the flooding of four coal bunkers and wing 


The Sevastopol’s 
injuries. 
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compartments and of the after 6-inch magazine. The other found 
a weak spot where there was no net and struck the battleship’s 
stern just before the starboard propeller, tearing a large hole which 
extended over ten frames. The steering engine and tiller compart- 
ments, and two store rooms were flooded, while the deck above 
these compartments was damaged, and the water rose in the 
wardroom to the level outside. She is stated to have shipped 
as much as 2,500 tons of water, and took a list of over ten degrees 
to starboard, the water on that side being up to the battery 
deck. Her stern touched bottom at low water. Of the other 
torpedoes fired, one was stopped by the Otvazhni’s obstruction and 
sank without exploding, three burst on the rocks, and two more 
were found unexploded on the beach. 

On the following morning the Japanese were able to see the 
extent of the damage which they had inflicted, and as the 
Sevastopol appeared to be in desperate straits no further attacks 
were considered necessary.* Captain von Essen, however, by no 
means despaired of saving his ship, and obtaining some workmen 
from the port set to work with renewed energy. The injury 
to the ship caused by the torpedo which burst in the net was 
found to be of a character similar to that sustained three nights 
previously and since repaired; and with the assistance of the 
divers, wedges were driven into the cracks and the rivet holes 
were plugged, until it was found possible so far to reduce the inflow 
of water that the flooded compartments could be pumped out. In 
this way the battleship was brought once more on to an even keel 
and rose considerably in the water. Work was then begun on 
the stern, where a wooden patch was to be placed over the hole; 
but these repairs had not been completed when Port Arthur 
fell. In the meantime the Sevastopol made use of her 12-inch 
guns to deliver indirect fire over Tiger Peninsula against the 
positions of the Japanese who were beginning to shell White 
Wolf Bay. ; 

The torpedo attacks were now discontinued and the situation 
of the shattered remnant of the Russian fleet remained practically 
unchanged during the latter half of December.t Preparations 

* Of the thirty-five vessels which took part in these attacks, two torpedo 
boats were lost, while five officers and warrant officers and thirty men were 
pee Vsadnik and Bobr were sunk by shell fire, the former on the 15th 


and the latter on the 26th December. The Amur, after having been hit 
more than thirty times, was sunk in dock on the 18th. 
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were made, however, for blowing up the ships in the harbour. It 
was decided that six or eight torpedo war-heads should be used for 
this purpose, and that they should be placed in readiness under 
the turrets and in the engine and boiler rooms of the larger 
vessels. Two picket boats carrying Whitehead torpedoes were 
also to be kept ready. 

On the 25th December Captain von Essen went ashore, having 
been ordered to take command of the defences on Lao-tieh Shan, 
but by the afternoon of the 1st January, 1905 he had rejoined 
his ship. On that evening General Stessel took the first steps in 

the negotiations which led to the capitulation of 
The-end of Port Arthur and during the night Captain von 
the Sevastopol. % ; 

Essen, who was ignorant of what was taking place 
within the fortress, received orders to destroy his ship. The 
Otvazhni was at once blown up; but the Sevastopol’s captain 
decided to attempt to take his vessel further out and sink her in 
deeper water where it would be more difficult for the Japanese to 
salve her. The greater part of the crew and some of the stores 
having been landed, steam was raised during the night and by 
daybreak on the 2nd she was ready to weigh anchor. Her helm 
being useless, the assistance of the Silach was required to enable 
her to direct her course, and in the early morning she moved out 
under her own steam into twenty-five fathoms of water. The 
booms were towed out by the ship, neither time nor men being 
available for their removal. After the remainder of the crew, 
some forty officers and men, had been taken off the Kingston 
valves and watertight doors on one side were opened, in order to 
capsize her if possible and so still further to complicate salving 
operations. The Scvastopol then gradually heeled over to starboard 
and sank in some ten or fifteen minutes. 

At the same time as the instructions were issued for the 
sinking of the last surviving Russian battleship, General Stessel 
gave orders that the destruction of the other vessels which were 
lying on the mud inside the harbour should be completed. Parties 
to carry out this work were immediately sent 
with explosives and inflammable material; but 
their task was very far from complete when the 
signing of the terms of capitulation put a stop to it. The 
destroyers which were still serviceable were sent out with orders 
to seek a neutral port and to disarm. The Razboinik and several 
small vessels were then sunk in the gullet so as finally to block 


The last of the 
Russian fleet. 
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the entrance, and nothing remained afloat in the harbour except 
the hospital ships.* The destroyers sent out were the Statnt, 
Serditi, Vlastni, Skori, Smyeli, and Boiki. The Smyeli and the 
Boiki made for Kiao-chao, and on reaching that port without 
mishap were disarmed, their crews being interned. To the Statnt 
were entrusted important documents, the regimental colours, and 
certain relics which the Russians wished to save from the enemy, 
and at 9.30 on the evening of the 1st January she sailed for 
Chefoo.t Her captain, avoiding any lights he saw, succeeded in 
escaping observation, and before daybreak was near his destination. 
About six miles from port, while it was still dark, he passed a 
destroyer which appeared to be flashing signals to him, but he 
dashed on at full speed and lost her astern. On entering Chefoo 
at daylight, he found that the Skori, Viastni, and Serditi had 
arrived before him; and a conference was held at which it was 
decided to disarm immediately. During the day the Akitsushima 
and a flotilla of Japanese destroyers appeared and stood off the 
port until the crews had been landed and the Russian vessels 
disarmed and handed over to Chinese jurisdiction. 

Thus was the Japanese fleet at last relieved of its arduous 
blockading duties which had lasted since the beginning of May. 
Admiral Togo was now free to devote all his energies to preparation 
for meeting the Baltic Fleet—or, to give it its official title, the 
Second Pacific Squadron—which had just reached Madagascar 
after a voyage lasting two and a half months. 

The history of the active operations of the Russian main fleet 
having been brought to a close, it seems a fitting moment to follow 
the course of events which occurred in the Sea of Japan subsequent 
to the battle of Ulsan. Since the 14th August the Vladivostok 
cruisers had ceased to play any part in the general 
operations ; indeed, the ineffectual efforts made by 
Rear-Admiral Iessen’s squadron had only resulted 
in a series of misfortunes. On the 21st August torpedo boat 
No. 201 ran ashore near the entrance to the harbour; and she 
seems to have become a total wreck, for she does not appear in 
any of the accounts of later events. From this time the remaining 
torpedo boats were kept close to port, except for occasional cruises 

* The Kazan and the Mongolia. The Angara had been sunk. See p. 559. 

+ Two vessels under sail, carrying dispatches for the commander-in-chief, 
had previously left Port Arthur, the first on the 15th and the second on the 
30th December, and after breaking the blockade, had succeeded in reaching 
Chefoo. 
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as far as Possiet and Olga Bays; but when visiting the former bay 
early in October No. 202 was lost as the result of a collision. 
Later in the same month a more serious misfortune occurred. The 
repairs to the Rossiya and the Gromoboi were completed on the 
6th, and upon the first occasion upon which the Gromoboi put 
to sea she ran on a rock near Possiet Bay while steaming at a high 
speed and was badly damaged. ‘With the assistance of a number 
of small craft she was brought back to Vladivostok, where she was 
once more placed in dock, the Bogatwir being floated out to make 
room for her. The latter vessel, however, was by no means in a fit 
state to leave, in spite of having been laid up for over four months, 
and had to be kept afloat by means of caissons. The effective 
force at Vladivostok was thus reduced to the cruiser Rossiya and 
six torpedo boats. 

In view of the possibility of the Japanese fleet being soon 
released from its blockading duties at Port Arthur, it was feared 
that Vladivostok might next be attacked. In order, therefore, to 
strengthen the sea defence of the port, it was decided to send out 

some submarine boats by rail from Europe. Russia 
eee Soe possessed none of these craft and had no officers 
marine flotilla, | With experience in handling them; buta beginning 

was made by the purchase of a small vessel named 
the Forel, said to be of German design, which was sent out over- 
land and reached Vladivostok early in October. Two American 
boats of different patterns were also procured. At the same 
time the construction of submarines was begun in Russia, and 
during the winter five more boats were delivered in sections and 
were put together under conditions of exceptional difficulty. 
Officers and crews at once set to work to gain what practice they 
could in the management of the new craft; but when the con- 
ditions under which these first experiments were carried out are 
borne in mind, it is not surprising that no very high standard of 
efficiency was attained. It is believed, also, that a certain number 
of torpedo boat destroyers arrived at Vladivostok in sections 
during the month of December, but so long as the war lasted 
there is no mention of their having been made ready for 
sea. 

Seeing that Vladivostok might be the destination of the Second 
Pacific Squadron, it was of great importance to the Russian 
Government to have a large stock of coal available at that port. 
Owing to the growing demands made on the Siberian railway it was 
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also necessary to take steps to obtain food supplies for the civil 
population from oversea. Very little shipping reached Vladi- 

vostok during the early months of the war, but 
eon aem in August arrangements were made for large 

quantities of coal and provisions to be sent out. 
Forty-two steamships, carrying 130,000 tons of Welsh coal, reached 
the Russian northern base between the commencement of the war 
and the end of January 1905. Of these all except four made the 
passage by La Pérouse Strait; the four exceptions proceeded by 
the Straits of Korea, not one making use of the Tsugaru 
Channel. Further, a regular service of steamships was kept 
working between Vladivostok and the Island of Sakhalin, whence 
37,000 tons of coal and a large quantity of provisions were obtained. 

There is not much to be said about the measures taken by the 
Japanese to prevent this traffic in contraband. From the outbreak 
of hostilities until the close of 1904 the guarding of the Tsugaru 
Channel was in the hands of Commander Yashiro, who had under 

his command two coast defence vessels and a 
seed flotilla of torpedo boats, based on Hakodate. He 

was assisted by Captain Miyaoka, commanding 
the torpedo station at Ominato. No suspicious neutral vessels 
passed through the channel during this period, and the services of 
this force were not brought into requisition. After the battle of 
Ulsan on the 14th August the two channels forming the Straits of 
Korea were patrolled by the 4th Cruiser Division and a number 
of torpedo boats under the command of Rear-Admiral Uriu. Up 
to the end of the year only three vessels attempted this passage. 
Of these, two passed through unobserved and reached their 
destination iu safety, while the third—the Migretia—was captured 
on the 19th December. 

The large majority of ships carrying coal and other cargo for 
Vladivostok made their way round the east, coast of Japan, through 
the Kunashiri Channel in the Kurile Islands, and by the Strait of 
La Pérouse ; but although numerous reports reached Tokio to the 
effect that vessels were running contraband to Vladivostok, the 
guarding of this route appears to have been somewhat neglected by 
the Japanese. On the 28th August, the armed merchant cruisers 
Hong Kong Maru and Nippon Maru, which had hitherto been assist- 
ing in the blockade of Port Arthur, were ordered to proceed to the 
north-western coast of Hokkaido on guard duty, paying particular 
attention to La Pérouse Strait. They were also to reconnoitre 
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Korsakovsk and to discover the extent of the damage done to the 
Russian cruiser Novik. On the morning of the 6th September 
they arrived off Korsakovsk, and after carrying out their mission* 
steamed back to Hakodate on the following day. They were then 
informed that their main duty was to capture vessels attempting to 
run contraband to Vladivostok ; and that, if it were considered 
necessary, the Kunashiri Channel and the eastern coast of Hokkaido 
was to be patrolled for this purpose. Returning to the Strait of La 
Pérouse on the 8th, they kept guard there until the 24th when they 
proceeded to the Kurile Islands. On the 26th they captured and 
searched the small British sailing ship Osaka, which had run aground 
on Yetorup Island and was believed to have ammunition on board. 
Two days later they went to Hakodate, leaving again on the 
1st October in order to watch the Kunashiri and Yetorup 
Channels. These waterways they patrolled systematically until 
the 20th October without sighting a single ship, after which they 
returned to Hakodate, reaching that port on the 22nd. After a 
stay of eight days these two vessels were withdrawn from the 
northern waters, the net result of some six weeks’ effort on their 
part apparently being the capture of one small British sailing vessel. 
Between the 14th and 21st October four neutral ships carrying 
coal and general cargo reached Vladivostok by the northern route, 
and it must be assumed that they passed through the Kunashiri 
or the Yetorup Channel during the period that these waters were 
being patrolled. But as no vessels had been seen by the two 
Japanese merchant cruisers the channels were subsequently left 
unwatched until the end of the year. The service of steamers 
between Vladivostok and Sakhalin was carried on without any 
interference. 

When the fall of Port Arthur released the Japanese fleet, 
very strict watch was kept on the three straits giving access to 
Vladivostok, and seizures immediately became the rule instead of 
the exception, 

Towards the end of August 1904, the date at which the general 
narrative of naval events has been resumed in this volume, two 
questions affecting the command of the sea had been settled 

* A party was sent on board the Jovi, but was obliged to return on 
being met by a brisk rifle fire from a detachment of Russian soldiers on the 
beach. The Russian vessel had apparently been blown up. She was listed 
thirty degrees to starboard, her forecastle deck was completely submerged and 
she was greatly damaged in many places, while all her guns and removable 


fittings had been taken ashore. 
(4726) 27 
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temporarily; one in favour of the Japanese, the other in 
favour of their opponents. On the one hand, the two divi- 

sions of the Russian fleet at Port Arthur and 
Observations. at Vladivostok had been driven back with loss 

into their respective bases, and the long expected 
attempt at concentration had failed. On the other hand, when 
the last shots of the first assault on the fortress died away on 
the 24th August, the Japanese were forced to realize that Port 
Arthur, with the fleet contained therein, was not to be captured 
by means of one great stroke on land. 

Although the plan of employing the army in an endeavour to 
force the situation failed to bring about the desired result, 
it had indirectly an important effect upon the Russian fleet. It 
showed that its vessels had more to fear from the besieging army 

than from Admiral Togo’s squadron. A large part 


Effect on the of its personnel and armament had been employed 
Bagstan Hest of hore, for during those days of stress in August, 
thera gecenad 20 snore tne at g y' ress in August, 
assault. when the first general assault was being pressed 


and the most urgent cry in the fortress was for 
men, the crews of the vessels in harbour were freely drawn upon 
to take their part in manning the land defences. Not only was 
the fighting strength of the fleet greatly diminished by this—almost 
as many men being killed and wounded on land as had been put 
out of action during the previous sea battle—but the value of the 
assistance afforded to the land defence by the co-operation of the 
ships’ crews was so great that it was unlikely that the commander 
of the fortress would willingly dispense with their services in 
the future. 

In Russia it seems to have been hoped and expected that 
another attempt would be made to bring out the fleet. It was 
with this object in view that Rear-Admiral Prince Ukhtomski was 
relieved of his command and that Admiral Viren—who, as 
captain of the Bayan, had taken no part in the retreat of the 
10th August—was put in his place. The new naval commander, 
however, was destined to disappoint the hopes held in St. 
Petersburg, and he soon identified himself with the less active 
policy of his predecessors by his devision to retain the fleet in Port 
Arthur in order to assist in the land defence of the fortress. The 
question arises as to whether this decision was a correct one. 

After the experiences which it had undergone and in the 
condition to which it had been brought, it can hardly be maintained 
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that the Russian fleet had any reasonable chance of defeating the 
Japanese at sea, or even of inflicting upon them considerable loss, 
The utmost that its commander could hope to 
The retention of effect, by a sally was to evade Admiral Togo and to 
the Russian fleet 3 7 
in Port Arthur, ™&ke a dash for Vladivostok. It is true that some 
of the less seriously damaged ships, with crews 
brought up to full strength by men taken from the unseaworthy 
vessels, might have been sent out to take their chance of escape 
singly or in company; but the elaborate preparations for departure 
necessitated by the presence of mincs could hardly have failed to 
warn the enemy of any intended move, and would thereby have 
precluded the essential element of surprise. The fate of the Novik 
afforded an example of a ship of very high speed being brought 
to action even after getting clear of the Japanese fleet. Where she 
failed there was small chance of slower vessels succeeding. It 
may be said, therefore, that the risk of an attempt to reach 
Vladivostok was too great to be undertaken so long as the Russian 
fleet could serve any useful purpose by remaining in Port Arthur. 
It is difficult to estimate to what extent the presence of the ships 
actually contributed to prolong the resistance of the fortress; but 
numerous authorities have testified to the very great service done 
by their crews on shore, and it has been shown how important a 
part was played by the naval guns which were landed. Until the 
battle of Liao-yang was decided there was always the possibility that 
General Kuropatkin might win a great victory and come to the 
relief of the fortress. When this hope was dashed to the ground 
by the defeat of the Russian main army there still remained the 
possibility that Port Arthur might be able to hold out until 
Admiral Rozhestvenski’s fleet should arrive. At that time 
preparations for the dispatch of the Baltic Fleet were so far 
advanced that three first-class battleships, as well as some of 
older type, were already commissioned and were carrying out a 
preliminary cruise under the commander who was to take them out to 
the Far East ; and it was not possible for those in Port Arthur to 
foresee either the delays that were to occur before Admiral 
Rozhestvenski sailed, or the length of time which was to be occupied 
by his voyage. On the whole, therefore, it seems that a reasonable 
course was adopted in keeping the First Pacific Squadron in port, 
so long as the Russians had reason to hope that the Baltic Fleet 
might arrive before its final destruction. 


It is interesting to examine the views of the Russian Admiralty 
(4726) 272 
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upon the question of sending out the reinforcements. From the 
moment of the outbreak of hostilities the danger of reinforcements 

from the Baltic being subject to defeat in detail 
Policy of the seems to have obscured all other considerations ; 
ian and the Russian authorities would appear to have 

settled upon the policy of waiting until a really 
strong fleet could be fitted out, including the four vessels of the 
Boroiino class,* before dispatching any ship to eastern waters. 
Thus the Oslyabya, the Dmitri Donskoi, and the Acrora, which 
had reached the Red Sea on their way eastward at the very 
commencement of the war, were recalled to the Baltic so soon as 
the news of the first naval attack upon Port Arthur was received. 
In this case the decision of the Admiralty was probably influenced 
by the uncertainty as to the length of time which might elapse 
before the fleet in Port Arthur should once more be fit for its 
proper work at sea. But their general policy remained the same 
to the last. 

This policy is, however, open to serious criticism. It has been 
seen how the detachment of four Russian cruisers at Vladivostok 
necessitated a similar division of the Japanese fleet, thereby reducing 
Adniral Togo’s available force at the battle of the Yellow Sea by the 
whole strength of Admiral Kamimura’s squadron. 
Had the Oslyabya and her consorts continued 
their voyage, they might have reached eastern 
waters at a time when the Russian ships in Port Arthur had once 
again become capable of assuming the offensive. In that case it 
seems probable that their proximity to the theatre of operations 
might have created a very useful diversion and have caused grave 
anxiety to the Japanese strategists, even if the detachment had been 
unable to join the First Pacific Squadron in time to take part in the 
impending battle. It is obvious that to dispatch reinforcements to 
the theatre of war in driblets was to risk defeat in detail. But 
the Russian naval foree was divided and exposed to this danger 
from the outset ; and there was less to be gained by waiting for a 
few more ships than by sending in good time even a small force 
which might reach eastern waters while the fleet in Port Arthur 
was still effective. Moreover, any additional strength which might 
be gained by delaying the dispatch of reinforcements would probably 
be more than counterbalanced by the reduction in the strength of 
the force which was already at the scene of action. 


* The Knyaz Suvorov, the Borodino, the Alexandr ILI, and the Orel. 


The question of 
detachments. 
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After the defeats of the 10th and 14th August the question of 
reinforcement became infinitely more pressing, and the same 
arguments apply with greater force. The shipsin Port Arthur, 
now strictly blockaded from the sea, were definitely threatened 

with destruction by the Japanese Third Army, and 
The Baltic Fleet. must succumb unless the fortress were relieved. 

Time was all important, and upon the prompt. 
decision of the Russian Admiralty depended the fate of the 
main fleet in the Far East. Expedition in sending out such 
vessels as were available would have at least kept the command 
of the sea in dispute, while it would have had a great moral effect 
upon the defenders of the fortress, and would have rendered more 
difficult the maintenance of the sea blockade by the Japanese. At 
that time the ships actually available for dispatch to the Pacific 
comprised the first-class battleships Knyaz Suvorov, Alexandr III, 
and Oslyabya, the older battleships Sisot Veliki and Navarin, and 
the cruisers Admiral Nakhimov, Avrora, Dmitri Donskoi, and 
Svyetlana. Though not of overwhelming strength, this was no 
insignificant squadron if it be considered as an addition to the 
force in the Far East. Had it been possible to collect a new fleet 
strong enough of itself to make an effective bid for the command of 
the sea, there would indeed have been good reason for delay, and 
the question of sending out reinforcements would have assumed 
another aspect. This, however, was not possible; and in the 
absence of exact information as to the state of preparedness of 
the ships being fitted out, the only conclusion that can be reached 
is that the postponement of the departure of the squadron was 
a mistake, notwithstanding the fact that it led to the increase 
of Admiral Rozhestvenski’s force by the battleships Orel and 
Borodino, More than one Russian writer, in dealing with this 
question, discusses the feasibility of purchasing war vessels built 
or under construction for foreign powers. And though it seems 
unlikely that much reliance could have been placed on such a 
course, its possibility may to some extent have influenced the 
decision as to the date of sailing of the fleet. That the delay 
was not due to the necessity for providing the men with the 
training which they lacked is shown by the fact that the crews 
were still untrained when the squadron sailed. 

Again, when the voyage was begun progress was exceedingly 
slow. The apparently dilatory manner in which Admiral 
Rozhestvenski proceeded was due, however, to the size and 
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composition of his fleet and to the difficulties that arose in 
connexion with the coaling arrangements. 

The final result of the policy adopted in regard to sending 
reinforcements to the First Pacific Squadron was that, long before 
their arrival, that squadron had ceased to exist. 

Though, as already explained, the strategic situation became 
undoubtedly complicated when once the Baltic Fleet had sailed, 
yet the duties of the Japanese navy after the victories in August 
were comparatively simple. The maintenance of the sea lines 

of supply of the armies in the field presented less 
The Japanese. difficulty when once the Russians had retired into 

harbour, a beaten force. At Port Arthur there 
was little to be done except to maintain a strict blockade so that 
there should be no chance of escape, and to render occasional 
assistance to the besieging force. From the moment that the 
Russians decided to devote their ships to the defence of the 
fortress the issue had passed into the hands of the Japanese 
Third Army, the nature of whose co-operation has been described. 

In addition to the destruction of the vessels it contained, another 
point of strategical importance was involved in the capture of 
Port Arthur. So long as there were two ports open to Admiral 
Rozhestvenski the destination of the Baltic Fleet must remain 
doubtful, and the task of meeting it and bringing it to action was 
a far more difficult problem than if there were only one base to 
which its course could be directed. The true importance of this 
point will become more apparent when the strategy of the 
Japanese on the approach of that fleet is dealt with. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


Tue Srece or Port ARTHUR—continwed—OPERATIONS ON LAND 
DURING DECEMBER. 


(Plan 44.) 


In resuming in this chapter the account of the land operations 
round Port Arthur at the point at which it was left off, their 
general course is traced up to the end of December. Events 
which occurred during the month and are of sufficient importance 
to merit separate detailed description, such as the close attack 
and capture of the three permanent forts, are treated subse- 
quently. 

The western front of the fortress was now thoroughly exposed, 
and operations on what had previously been the front of attack 
were henceforth confined to subterranean work, 
mine galleries being driven from the various 
advanced positions as follows :— 

Towards the lower trench of Chi-kuan Battery. 
Towards Q. 
Under the parapet of Fort Chi-kuan. 
Two galleries, one under each branch of the Chinese Wall 
from the advanced parallel south of East Pan-lung. 
From the advanced parallel between East and West Pan- 
lung, towards the Chinese Wall. : 

From the advanced parallel immediately north of I Battery, 
towards the Chinese Wall. 

Under the parapet of Fort Erh-lung. 

Under the parapet of Fort Sung-shu. 

Only the mines under the parapets of the three permanent 
forts were actually fired. Those from East Pan-lung were loaded, 
but the remainder were not ready before the capitulation. 

To cope with the development in the situation, a number of 
the Japanese siege guns were now moved further forward and 


Movements of 
the besiegers. 
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towards the west. The changes in their positions were as 
follows :— 


Two 11-inch howitzers from T to the valley west of 203 Metre 
Hill. The fortress surrendered before these could come 
into action. 

Six 6-inch howitzers from N to N, near Solovev Hill. 

Six 6-inch howitzers from N to N, near Namako Yama. 

Four 47-inch howitzers from K to Ta-ping-kou. 

Three naval 12-pounder guns from C to Akasaka Yama. 

Two 47-inch naval guns from south of Tien-han-kou to the 
col between Akasaka Yama and 203 Metre HilL® 

Two 6-inch mortars (moved on different dates) from X to the 
captured Russian work Pt in order to batter the gorge 
of Fort Chi-kuan. 

One 6-inch mortar from X to East Pan-lung. 

One 6-inch mortar from X to West Pan-lung. 

One 6-inch mortar from L to the captured Russian work Gt 
to batter the flank defence of the gorge of Fort Erh- 
lung. 

One 6-inch mortar from L to the trenches on Sung-shu Hill 
to batter Fort Erh-lung. 

Preparations were also made to shift two of the four naval 
6-inch guns from D to the height west of Kan-ta Shan; and 
two more similar pieces of 50 calibres were to have been mounted 
near 203 Metre Hill when the capitulation stopped the work. 

Mcanwhile the situation remained practically unchanged, so far 
as the infantry was concerned. The 7th Division retained its 
position on the right of the Ist Division; further west the 1st 
Kobi Brigade remained close to Pigeon Bay ; the outpost line was 
stiffened with troops of the 7th Division, and was able to assume 
the offensive. The 1st Division moved its main strength eastward 
to the neighbourhood of Shui-shih-ying, and began sapping 
towards Fort Yi-tzu Shan from the heights west of the village and 
from Division Hill, while the men of the 7th Division built 
covered communications as they pushed their way towards Fort 


* In spite of the fact that these two guns were in heavily blinded 
emplacements, one of them was struck squarely by a Russian shell and 
knocked to pieces. This was almost the only case of a direct hit on a 
Japanese siege gun. Lut, situated as they were on the col, at no great 
distance from the Russians, this pair of guns offered an unusually good 
target. 

+ See Plan 41 
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Ta-yang-kou. These movements were supported by a daily 
bombardment of the defences from Fort Yi-tzu Shan to Fort 
Cha-kua-tzu. : 

On the 2nd December, while the struggle for the possession 
of 203 Metre Hill was still in progress, the dead had been removed 
from the hill-side near Q and below Chi-kuan Battery under a flag 
of truce. When this work was continued next day in the section 
from P to West Pan-lung, a friendly exchange of compliments 
took place between besieged and besiegers. The latter were not 
allowed to approach the defences, but the Russians appear to have 
been received in some of the advanced siege trenches, where they 
were toasted in sake. It is said that an officer was even permitted 
to take some photographs, and that the Russians were able to 
estimate the garrison of East Pan-lung at one battalion, that of 
West Pan-lung at two or three companies, and that of G at two 
or three companies with a gun or machine gun. This was not the 
only amicable meeting which took place, for a week later two 
Japanese officers approached Sung-shu Supporting Battery under 
a red cross flag with a request for the cessation of fire along the 
whole line in order that the dead might be collected. Although 
General Stessel was willing to suspend hostilities for a time on 
the following day, for some reason which is not very clear the 
proposed armistice did not actually take place. During the 
interval, however, between the presentation of the Japanese 
request and the reception of a reply a number of Russian officers 
seized the opportunity to converse with their antagonists, to 
whom they even handed letters and telegrams for transmission 
to the outside world from which they had so long been 
cut off. 

The capture of 203 Metre Hill had thrown open the whole of 
the New Town to the view of the besiegers, and as the western 
attack pressed closer bullets began to fly about the streets, 
while the bombardment rarely ceased by day or night. The 
hospitals were constantly struck by shells, a fact which formed 
the subject of several indignant protests sent out under flags of 
truce by the defenders. A Russian proposal that bombardment 
should be limited to certain areas was emphatically refused by 
the Japanese ; and they were undoubtedly within their rights in 
their refusal, for the hospitals were scattered throughout the 
fortress, and many of them were large buildings standing in the 
line of fire between the siege batteries and the ships or dockyard, 
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The Japanese explained that, owing to the constant use to 
which the siege guns had been put, they had become much 
worn and would no longer shoot accurately; but they accepted 
a map showing the positions of the hospitals, and undertook to 
try as far as possible to avoid doing further damage. With the 
defenders ammunition grew more and more scarce, and the 
question of its supply became acute. A very large number of 
hand-grenades had been used, and the stock had to be replenished 
by collecting and converting fired shrapnel cases. In order to 
charge these it was found necessary to unload some of the 
submarine mines in the roadstead, no other explosive being 
available. 

During the early days of December, the conflict on the eastern 
front had dwindled to a desultory exchange of rifle and gun fire. 
On the 5th a marked increase of activity was observable among 
the Japanese in the siege works before Forts Chi-kuan, Erh-lung 

and Sung-shu. This called forth a reconnoitring 
Narrative.ot sortie from Fort Chi-kuan at night, which, 
the operations. ‘ 2 eis 

however, did not result in the acquisition of 
any important information with regard to the attackers’ progress. 
Early in the same night the Japanese made a demonstration from 
East Pan-lung against the Chinese Wall; and somewhat later a 
heavy rifle and artillery fire directed upon Q and Fort Chi-kuan 
was followed up by a similar threat against those works. The 
6th and 7th December passed quietly, but on the morning of 
the 8th the Russians found that the besiegers had spent the 
preceding night in pushing forward a high sandbag breastwork 
to within some five and thirty yards of the Chinese Wall south 
of East Pan-lung. 

On the western front, by the morning of the 6th December, 
there were no Russians left in the immediate vicinity of 203 
Metre Hill. The Japanese considerably strengthened their 
position on the southern slope during the first night of their 
occupation, and did not discontinue their labours by day. Parties 
of them could be seen along the summit, and the southern 
and eastern portions of the trench a a were evidently being 
improved with a view to occupation. The work appears to 
have been carried on without let or hindrance on the part of the 
Russians. That it was not interfered with by the guns of the 
fortress is presumably attributable to the shortage of ammunition. 
The position of Captain Romanovski’s force on the extreme left 
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now became one of considerable difficulty, since his lines were 
overlooked by the Japanese. In consequence of this fact, on the 
8th December his instructions were modified, and he was warned 
that the line of foot-hills north of Lao-tieh Shan and south of 
the villages of Tsui-chuang-kou and Tsao-chia-kou must be 
regarded henceforth as the main line of defence of his force. 
The garrison of Solovev Hill was also reduced to @ piquet of no 
more than eighty men. 

The loss of 203 Metre Hill however, had, as has been seen, 
far more important results than the mere readjustment of the line 
of defence. So much damage had already been done to the ships 
that on the 8th the only battleship capable of leaving the harbour 

was the Sevastopol.* Now that the protection of 
Russian council the fleet was no longer possible, one great reason 
of war on the 
8th December. for the defence of the fortress had ceased to have 

any weight, and at a council of war which was 
held on this day, the question was raised as to the limit to which 
further resistance could be prolonged. But the matter was not 
one concerning the preservation of the fleet alone. Another factor 
to be taken into account was the influence exerted by the 
continued resistance of Port Arthur upon the course of the whole 
campaign, while the expediency of holding the fortress could 
not be argued on purely military grounds, for the national 
honour was deeply involved. To the lasting credit of the garrison 
it was decided that any discussion of the question of surrender 
was premature, 

On the 9th December, the workshops in which the 6-inch shells 
were made were hit and destroyed. Next day—for in spite of 
every effort on the part of the Japanese navy the blockade was 
not yet perfect—two junks ran through with dispatches, while 
the steamship King Arthur made her way in two days later.t 
Meanwhile the besiegers were gradually pushing forward. On 
the morning of the 11th the Russians found that two new 
breastworks had sprung up during the night in the ravine between 
East and West Pan-lung, and that a third was now less than 
twenty yards distant from the Chinese Wall, south of the former 
work. The 12th was distinguished by an unusually heavy 
bombardment of Forts Chi-kuan and Erh-lung, and of the Chinese 
Wall and the works between them. All this time the under- 


* See p. 628, 
t See p. 630, 
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ground approaches were known to be advancing, though it was 
not easy for the defenders to gauge their actual rate of progress. 
By the middle of the month the situation of the garrison had 
gone from bad to worse. The number of men available to man 
the defences had been diminished by over 40 per cent since the 
beginning of the siege. Several thousands of sick and wounded 
were in hospital, and the numbers of the former had greatly 
increased, upwards of two thousand men falling victims to scurvy 
alone during the month ending on the 14th December. 

More serious, however, and of far greater consequence than 
this wasting away of the strength of the garrison was the 
calamity which befel the fortress on the 15th December. Much 
anxiety having been felt on account of the mining operations 

against Fort Chi-kuan, General Kondratenko 
Death of General visited the fort on the evening of that day, and 
Kondratenko 
on the 15th about 9 p.m. was present at a conference held 
December. in order to decide what measures should be 

adopted. The meeting took place in what was 
known as the ofticers’ casemate, which was separated by a 
light partition from a compartment in which some seamen were 
employed in filling hand-grenades. The members of the con- 
ference had scarcely assembled when an 11-inch shell passed 
through the casemate and burst in the adjoining compartment. 
The partition was entirely destroyed by the explosion of the 
shell and of the grenades, and masses of concrete were brought 
down. Asa result eight of the officers present were killed, and seven 
were wounded. Amongst the former was General Kondratenko. 
A man of great energy and character, of self-sacrificing devotion 
to duty and proved skill, he alone of the Russian commanders 
seems to have won universal confidence. He was looked upon as 
the soul of the defence, and there is no doubt that his death was 
an irreparable loss to the Russian cause.* Of the other officers 
killed, the one whose death was most severely felt was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rashevski, whose energy and resource as commander of 
the engineers on the eastern front had made him invaluable. 

General Fock was appointed to succeed General Kondratenko as 
commander of the land defences, General Nadyein being placed in 
command of the 7th East Siberian Rifle Division. The reinstate- 
ment of General Fock, who had since the 21st August been 


* General Kondratenko was buried in a special cemetery on the western 
slope of the hill below Battery No. 20. 
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relieved of all duties by General Smirnov, was carried out by 
General Stessel without the knowledge and against the wishes 
of the fortress commandant, and his action did not inspire 
confidence. 

By this time the Japanese had made their line secure from 203 
Metre Hill by Division Hill to the southern spurs of height 305, 
and from 203 Metre Hill they were running a sap in the direction 
of Fort Ta-yang-kou North. On the Russian side the interval 
between Forts Ta-an-tzu Shan and Ta-yang-kou North was being 
strengthened. This weak stretch in the line of defence was blocked 
by entanglements and other obstacles, and several field guns 
were placed in position to sweep it with their fire in case the 
Japanese should attempt to break through. 

West of the line of forts, with their left resting on the shore 
of Pigeon Bay, the 27th Regiment and Captain Romanovski’s 
mixed force were still prepared to dispute any advance in the 
direction of Lao-tieh Shan. And the movements of the Japanese 
Captain in this quarter were such as to cause considerable 
Romanovski’s anxiety. On the 16th December General 
force on the Fock sent instructions impressing upon Colonel 
extreme west.  Trman that the stubborn defence of Lao-tieh 
Shan was the main duty of Captain Romanovski’s force, that 
it should be strongly supported by the artillery on the hill 
and, if obliged to retire, should do so without risking excessive 
losses. With the object of carrying out these instructions, arrange- 
ments were made for the successive occupation of a series of 
positions. The first defensive line, running from the hill south-west 
of Hou-yang-shu-kou through Ya-hu-tsun to Pigeon Bay,” was in 
the middle of December still held by the Russians, with advanced 
posts at Ta-liu-chia-tun and on Solovev Hill. The second defensive 
line ran from the hill just west of Fort Cha-kua-tzu through 
height 287 to the coast south-west of Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun, but 
as yet only the eastern half of it had been prepared for occupation, 
and that only partly. Still further to the south was the position 
which Captain Romanovski had already been ordered to look 
upon as his main line of defence.t This position ran from the 


* The section east of Ya-hu-tsun was held by part of the 27th Regiment, 
and was in charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Galitzuinski of that regiment. 
Captain Romanovski’s force, which had just been renamed the 4th Fighting 
Section of the 2nd Division of the western front, occupied the line west of 
Ya-hu-tsun. 

t See p. 651. 
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works east of Tsui-chuang-kou by way of heights 609 and 531 
to the spur on the promontory south of Pigeon Bay, the western 
half of it being known as the Yi-chia-tun—or, as the Russians called 
it, Yudyatun—position. East of height 609 some detached lunettes 
had been constructed, but the interval between heights 609 and 
531 was not as yet entrenched, and although there were some 
trenches on the Yi-chia-tun position they had not been completed, 
and no means of communication had been prepared. On Lao-tieh 
Shan itself works had been thrown up on the highest peak, and on 
the ridge running thence south-west towards the lighthouse, as 
well as at a and on two of the spurs just north of that 
point.* 

As early as the night of the 16th-17th December the besiegers 
succeeded in forcing back the right flank of the first defensive line. 
The hill south-west of Hou-yang-shu-kou was attacked and carried, 
and the Japanese immediately set to work to entrench themselves 
on the height which they had won. Since the Russian line to 
the south-west and west was menaced by the loss of this point, 
an attempt to retake it was made on the evening of the 18th 
by a company of the 27th Regiment. Finding it weakly held, 
the Russians drove off the small garrison and established 
themselves for a time on the crest. Here they were able at first 
to hold their own against some weak counter-attacks, but when 
the Japanese threatened to envelop them from the north-cast they 
were forced to retire after five hours’ fighting with a loss of 
thirty-seven men killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile the Japanese advance constituted a serious threat 
against Fort Ta-yang-kou North. On the 17th that fort had 
been subjected toa very severe bombardment, in the course of which 
a small powder magazine had been blown up, a 6-inch Canet gun 
had been disabled, and several blindages had been destroyed. 
Forts Yi-tzu Shan and Cha-kua-tzu, ag well as Fort Ta-yang-kou 
North, attempted to reply, but they were unable to keep down 
the fire of the vastly superior artillery of the besiegers. Colonel 
Irman paid a visit of inspection to the battered fort; all he could 
do, however, was to have Captain Romanovski’s field guns brought 


* Colonel Irman had two companies and a scout detachment, all of the 
28th Regiment, in the Lao-tich Shan Peninsula. The 9th Company was on 
the Yi-chia-tun position ; the 12th Company was near the western shore, 
half-way between Yi-chia-tun village and the lighthouse ; and the 3rd Foot 
Scout Detachment was on the south coast. 
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into positions from which they could assist in the defence by a 
flanking fire. One solitary piece of good fortune, slight as it was, 
broke the sequence of disasters. On the 18th a Russian shell 
happened to strike a heap of hand-grenades which had been found 
ou 203 Metre Hill and piled up by the victors. The explosion 
killed or wounded fifty men. 

The besiegers were now closing in from all sides, and events 
followed one another in rapid succession. On the 18th December 
the mines under the parapet of Fort Chi-kuan were fired, and the 
same night the fort was captured after a sanguinary struggle.* 
The fall of Fort This was the first of the permanent works to fall, 
Chi-kuan on the and throughout the fortress its loss was felt to 
19th December. herald the final catastrophe. During the night 
the garrison of Q was strengthened, and a trench was rapidly 
constructed from the left flank of Q to the Chinese Wall near N 
in order to provide a defence against the Japanese now in Fort 
Chi-kuan. The bombardment was being severely felt at all points. 
All through the night of the L8th-19th the Japanese shelled the 
eastern front from Chi-kuan Battery to Wang-tai. On the following 
day Forts Erh-lung and Sung-shu and Sung-shu Supporting Battery 
were the chief sufferers. 

Owing to the fact that Fort Chi-kuan had been given up by 
General Fock, acting in conjunction with General Stessel, without 
reference to himself as fortress commander, and owing to informa- 
tion that General Stcssel had contemplated surrendering the 
fortress on the 19th December, General Smirnov on the 20th sent 
a cipher dispatch to the commander-in-chief, protesting against 
the position in which he was placed. 

Three days later the works on the hill five hundred yards east 
of Hou-yang-shu-kou were destroyed by the concentrated artillery 
fire of the Japanese. At that: time the defenders of the scction 
between Fort Cha-kua-tzu and Pigeon Bay had been reduced to 

d little more than a thousand men; but even then 
Solovev Hill ie : 
captured by the the spirit of the defence was not entirely broken, 
Japaneseonthe and Captain Romanovski held his ground. On 
22nd December. the 29nd, however, the Japanese 7th Division at 
last succeeded in capturing Solovev Hill, which had been most 
gallantly held by its garrison since the beginning of the siege. 
Having assembled in front of the hill unobserved in the darkness, 
the assaulting column rushed the position before dawn without 

* See Chapter LV, 
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firing a shot. The Russian piquet of the 28th Regiment was 
overwhelmed, and it is said that only fifteen men were left to 
retire from the hill. At the same time a company of Japanese, 
passing safely over a number of automatic fougasses which failed 
to explode, seized the rocky promontory which divides Pigeon Bay 
from Little Pigeon Bay. The defenders of the promontory were 
unable to offer any serious resistance, but they did not retire without 
carrying off with them the breech-block of a gun .which was 
mounted on the rock. At daybreak the Japanese were established 
both on Solovev Hill and on the promontory, while the left flank 
of the Russian line was holding the hill north of Chien-san-yang- 
tao-tsun. The southern slopes of this hill were completely exposed 
to fire from the promontory, but a counter-attack against that point 
was obviously beyond the powers of the small Russian force 
available. Even with Solovev Hill in their hands, the defenders 
had only been able to communicate with the rock by night, and 
now the whole of the shore was swept by the fire of the Japanese. 
Still, in spite of the enfilade fire which was brought to bear 
upon their line, the Russians held their ground for many days, 
improving their defences and making covered communications to 
the rear. The Japanese made no further advance on the 22nd, 
confining themselves to shelling Fort Ta-yang-kou North and the 
neighbouring works andthe heights near Pigeon Bay; the only 
effective reply was made by the battery on the summit of 
Lao-tich Shan. 

During this day the artillery of the besiegers had once more 
paid special attention to the height five hundred yards east of 
Hou-yang-shu-kou, and in the early hours of the 23rd the bombard- 
ment of that hill was resumed, steadily growing in intensity from 
dawn onwards. Three companies* still held what was left of 
the trenches, and they stood firm for a time when the Japanese 
infantry advanced. By 9.30 a.m., however, the attackers had forced 
their way into the position, where, in spite of the heavy losses they 
suffered from the fire of the guns in Fort Ta-yang-kou North, they 
eventually succeeded in establishing themselves. Both flanks of 
Colonel Irman’s first defensive line having now been driven back, 
the Japanese next turned their attention to the advanced post 


* The 2nd and 3rd Companies of the 5th Regiment, and the 7th Company 
of the Kuan-tung Fleet Equipage. Their losses were very severe, and it is 
said that, when they retired, only fifteen men of the 3rd Company of the 
5th Regiment remained in action. 
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at Ta-liu-chia-tun. This village was held by mounted troops,* 
whose flanking posts were easily driven in on the night of the 
24th-25th December. The defenders held out for about an hour, 
gradually falling back to the south-eastern end of the village and 
setting fire to the houses as they retired ; but they were eventually 
ob"'ged to retreat towards Ya-hu-tsun. The Japanese attacked 
the trenches north-east of the latter village on the same night, 
without being able to make any headway. An enveloping attack 
made next day on the hill north of Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun was 
equally unsuccessful. 

Thus by Christmas Day the Japanese 7th Division had pushed 
forward their line close to Fort Ta-yang-kou North on the eastern 
and northern sides, whence it ran by Ta-liu-chia-tun to Solovev 
Hill and the rocky promontory in Pigeon Bay. East of Solovev 

Hill the low ground was entrenched and entangled 
Situation on the 4-the-villar & fortified, while a d 
eosternn Froule and the villages were fortified, while a eep com- 
at the end of municating trench assured connexion with the 
December. promontory to the west. On the other side 
Captain Romanovski still held the first defensive line, in spite of 
the retirement of his left flank and the loss of his advanced posts. 
Some small reinforcements had brought his force up to a strength 
of over twelve hundred bayonets, with nine guns and five machine 
guns, and with these troops he held the line from Ya-hu-tsun village 
to the hill north of Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun,} while part of the 27th 
Regiment still held Ya-hu-tsun and the line to the eastward. On 
the 25th, Captain von Essen of the Sevastopol took command tem- 
porarily of the defences on the Lao-tieh Shan Peninsula. From 
this date until the end of the month the Japanese on the western 
front confined themselves to bombarding the forts from Yi-tzu Shan 

* A mounted scout detachment of the 27th Regiment and a half 
squadron of Cossacks. 

+ This force was distributed as follows :—From Ya-hu-tsun to the Ta- 
liu-chia-tun—Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun road, a squadron of Cossacks and two 
mounted scout detachments of the 4th Division ; on the hi!ls north of Chien- 
san-yang-tao-tsun, the 2nd Company of the 27th Regiment, a composite 
company from the 11th and 12th Regiments, and two dismounted scout 
detachments of the 28th Regiment. ‘Iwo mounted scout detachments of 
the 4th Division and the 10th Company of the Kuan-tung Fleet Equipage 
were in reserve, the seamen being posted in the re-entrant north-west of 
Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun. Two quick-tiring guns were near height 609 ; four 
quick-firing guns were north-west of Liu-chia-tun South; one 2$-inch 
Baranovski gun was on the hill north of Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun ; one 
6-inch (2-ton) gun was east of height 287; and one 1-pounder was also 
available. 
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to Cha-kua-tzu, and to pushing forward their works against Fort 
Ta-yang-kou North. 

East of the Lun Ho, however, the history of Fort Chi-kuan was 
just about to repeat itself. On the 28th the mines under the 
parapet of Fort Erh-lung were fired, the fort was assaulted, and 
the gallant garrison was overwhelmed. With the retirement of 
rhe fal oP Ross the surviving defenders in the evening the 
Erh-lung and Russians gave up the second of their per- 
Sung-shuon the manent works after five months’ stubborn 
ation 30th defence.* But the besiegers did not abate their 

efforts, and the bombardment was continued re- 
lentlessly. On the 29th, another council of war was held in the 
fortress in order to decide whether the struggle could be kept up. 
Once again it was settled to continue the resistance; but General 
Kondratenko was no longer present, and there was a noticeable 
hesitation in coming to this conclusion on the part of more than one 
of the leaders, some of whom had apparently already decided upon 
surrender before the meeting took place. On the 30th a fire broke 
out in the dockyard, and at 10 a.m. on New Year's Eve the mines 
under Fort Sung-shu, the last of the permanent works on the 
original front of attack, were fired. The survivors of the garrison 
surrendered about midday ;* but all attempts at a further advance 
on the part of the Japanese were checked by the defenders of 
Sung-shu Supporting Battery. 

Thus, when the year 1904 drew to its close, the situation of 
Port Arthur was desperate in the extreme. The fleet had ceased 
to exist. The Russian field army was still stationary up in the 
north, and though the defenders of the fortress had no means of 
discovering what had happened since the battle of 
the Sha Ho, the intelligence of which was now six 
weeks old, they had so far had no cause to 
assume that no news was good news. Relief being now out of 
the question, the one reason for prolonging the resistance was 
that the field army might be helped by so doing. The 
besiegers held all the advanced works from Fort Chi-kuan 
to Fort Sung-shu inclusive, and although the Chinese Wall was 
as yet unbroken, it was obvious that it could not be held for 
long. Once that wall was carried the Japanese would soon 
possess themselves of Wang-tai. With both that and 203 
Metre Hill in their hands there would be no single spot 

* See Chapter LV. 


Situation at the 
close of 1904. 
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inside the fortress which would not be overlooked. The inner 
enceinte, though formidable in appearance, was absolutely useless 
for defence. It could be enfiladed to such an extent as to be 
rendered untenable, and there was no cover capable of giving 
protection against the 11-inch shells. If resistance were continued 
after the capture of Wang-tai and the Chinese Wall, the fighting 
would degenerate into mere butchery. On the western front also 
the defenders were being driven back from their advanced 
positions, artillery ammunition was failing, and it was doubtful 
whether even the main line of defence would be able to resist an 
assault. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


Tue SIEGE OF Port ARTHUR—continued—THE CAPTURE OF THE 
PERMANENT Works—Fort Cul-kuan, Fort ERu-LUNG, AND 
Fort Sunc-snv. 

(Plates 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45 and 46, and Plan 41.) 


AN attempt has been made in the preceding pages to describe 
generally the steps by which the Japanese gradually forced their 
way in the face of almost overwhelming difficulties to the line of 
heights which command Port Arthur. But before the closing 
scene of the great drama is described, it is necessary to turn once 
more to the north-eastern front and to follow in detail the 
operations by which the three great permanent works—Forts 
Chi-kuan, Erh-lung, and Sung-shu—were finally reduced. Interest 
has hitherto been chiefly centred in the doings of the infantry and 
artillery. When General Nogi turned his attention to 203 Metre 
Hill the brunt of the fighting on the former front of attack fell to 
the lot of the engineers. Much of their work is from its very 
nature obscure, for it chiefly lay underground in narrow tunnels in 
which there was hardly room to stand upright. Yet enough is 
known to give some conception of the desperate nature of the 
struggle round these three forts, which is almost without parallel 
in the history of warfare. From a purely military point of view 
the operations possess a peculiar interest in view of the fact that 
they are the only instances of mining on a grand scale under 
modern conditions. They are therefore described in some detail. 
Fort Chi-kuan was the first to fall, and the story of the attack 
upon it will be taken first. The general plan of the fort is given 
in Plate 39, Fig. 1. The main obstacle consisted of a deep ditch 
all round the work, cut out of the rock and therefore unrevetted, 
ne except where the counterscarp galleries acted as 
Description of peas 
Fort Chi-kuan, Tetaining walls, and at Angle II where the escarp 
was held up by a dry rubble wall. The escarp of 
the face and the flanks, being at a slope of 2/1, was just climbable, 
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but the vertical face of the counterscarp prevented escape from 
the ditch for any stormers who failed to escalade the escarp ; and 
notwithstanding the gentle slope of the latter, and in spite of their 
desperate gallantry, the Japanese were unable to get any hold on 
the parapet until the ditch was absolutely dead. 

The defence of the ditches was arranged for as follows :—That 
of the face could be swept by fire from two chambers under the 
ends of the flank counterscarps near I and VI; those on the 
flanks could be enfiladed by machine gun fire from the counter- 
scarp galleries of the face between I and VI, and the gorge ditch 
II-III could be swept by the fire from machine guns emplaced 
under the escarp between III and IV. Fire across the ditch was 
also provided for from the wing counterscarp gallery down the 
flank V-VI, and from the double storied casemates under the 
gorge escarp II-III. It will be seen, therefore, that the only 
portion of the ditch not under fire of some sort was that of the 
gorge length IV-V. A recess had been excavated in the counter- 
scarp at V, and it had doubtless been intended to extend the long 
gallery of this flank, and to provide a chamber at this point from 
which the south gorge ditch could be protected. 

The counterscarp gallery I-VI was symmetrical, and was 
entered from the ditch by two low arched openings (Fig. 8), which 
gave access to an entrance chamber. From this chamber an 
armoured door led to the passage (Fig. 2). On each side of the 
entrance were three casemates to contain machine guns for 
enfilading the flank ditches, and beyond these casemates, under 
the flank of the salient on each side, were the chambers, each 
about twenty feet in length and fitted with two large ports for 
defending the ditch of the face. Openings were left in the 
concrete near I and VI from which countermines could be started, 
It was through these that the Japanese eventually got access to 
the gallery. The chamber on the east, at VI, led into the long 
counterscarp gallery down the eastern side, which extended nearly 
as far as V and was loopholed for musketry at twelve paces 
interval. The south end of this gallery ended without protection 
in the open ditch near V, and not far from this end, steps led 
down from the gallery to an underground passage which crossed 
under the ditch, and ended in a vertical masonry lined pit just 
outside the main parapet (Fig. 6). The two machine gun 
chambers for flanking the length II-III of the gorge ditch were 
reached by steps from the central passage above, as was the 
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long row of double storied casemates under the escarp of this part 
of the gorge. Access to the latter was also provided for by three 
wells inside the fort fitted with ladders or sandbag steps (Figs. 1, 
7). There was a flight of steps down into the ditch from the 
glacis at V. 

The entrance into the fort was by means of a light footbridge 
across the ditch of the gorge IV-V, and then by a bombproof 
concrete central passage at about the level of the terreplein on to 
the terreplein, where the exit was protected by a traverse (Fig. 4). 
Branching out right and left from this central passage and 
separated from it by iron doors were concrete casemates provided 
with loopholes facing the gorge. That on the east, which was 
covered with earth and sandbags, led to the pit outside the 
parapet, down which ladders gave access to the underground 
passage across the ditch. The concrete roof of the casemate on 
the west, which led by means of steps down to the double storied 
casemate machine gun chambers (Fig. 5), along II-III, was 
exposed (Fig. 3). The roof of the double etoried casemate was 
also exposed to fire, but received little damage during the siege. 
The ruling thickness of concrete was three feet six inches to four 
feet. 

A wire entanglement was carried across the interior of the fort, 
and a stout breastwork of sandbags, timber, and earth was con- 
structed behind the entanglement and acted as a retrenchment. 
Small shelters, proof against all except 11-inch shells, ran the 
whole way round under the ramp leading on to the banquette 
(Fig. 2). The parapet was divided into a series of small splinter- 
proof chambers by means of traverses built a few feet apart. 
They were roofed over with shrapnelproof cover, and were provided 
in rear with walls of sandbags so as to form chambers protecting 
the riflemen from splinters of shells bursting inside the fort, 
openings being left just large enough to admit men. It will be 
seen (Fig. 5) that the crest, since it was higher than the two-storied 
casemate, was liable to reverse fire from P, so soon as that 
work was captured. To guard against this danger a breast- 
work of sandbags was built along the top of the casemate 
(Plate 41). 

Water was obtained from the reservoir in rear, and was stored 
in a small tank close to the pit leading to the long gallery. 

At the beginning of September saps were broken out against 
Fort Chi-kuan from the ravines in the neighbourhood of Wu-chia- 
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fang, and it soon became impossible for any man to look over the 
parapet without being fired at. Small sorties were frequently 
made at this period, but they effected very little. 
There was ample cover in the fort against the shells 
fired by any piece which the Japanese had as yet 
mounted, and the defenders watched the advance of the siege 
trenches without anxiety, occasionally amusing themselves by 
exposing dummies in order to draw fire. But with the opening of 
October the first shells from the Japanese 11-inch howitzers 
entirely changed the aspect of affairs. The exposed concrete bomb- 
proofs gave way at the first impact, and the fact that they were 
not entirely wrecked—though partly attributable to the difficulty 
the Japanese experienced in observing accurately the fall of 
shells inside the fort—was largely due to the good luck which 
for a time favoured the defence. 

By the middle of October the siege trenches were already 
established on the outer slope of the glacis, which was composed 
of loose rubble and at a distance of forty yards from its crest 
dropped sharply at an inclination of 1/1 (Plate 40). From a 
distance of one hundred and fifty yards out from the foot of this 
steep slope the ground was quite invisible from the parapet, 
and the Japanese were able to push their saps without zigzags 
directly towards the fort, being only interfered with by the fire 
of the works to the south. From here they started mining. And 
it would be hard to find a more convenient point of departure 
for mines. Two short parallels were first constructed on the 
outer slope, and from the more advanced, which acted as a 
mine trench, a gallery was driven towards Angle I (Plate 39). 
As the intention was to strike the foot of the concrete counter- 
scarp gallery, the mine gallery was driven almost on the 
level. 

Although the Russians were suspicious as to the intentions of 
the Japanese, and kept the fire of the 6-inch guns of Chi-kuan 
Battery continually directed against the mine trench, they were 
for a time uncertain whether the attackers had actually started 
mining or not. Countermine galleries were, therefore, run out 
for a distance of about ten yards from the openings left for the 
purpose at Angles I and VI, and at the head of each a listener 
was posted. These underground listeners could hear nothing 
and several sorties were undertaken with the object of ascer- 
taining whether mines existed or not. In the early hours of 


The attack 
on the fort. 
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the morning of the 14th October a party consisting of about a 
hundred men climbed out of the ditch near Angle I; but 
the noise of moving ladders and stones falling into the ditch 
gave the Japanese warning of their approach, and the sortie failed. 
A second attempt which was made on the following night was 
equally unsuccessful, but on the night of the 19th the experience 
gained by these failures was turned to good account. Three 
sappers and twenty-five infantrymen under an officer moved down 
the valley on the west, and quietly took up a position north of the 
fort on the outer slope of the glacis. Two sappers and fifteen 
infantrymen under a non-commissioned officer passed through the 
entanglement on the east face and took up a similar position on 
that side of the fort. 

At 2.45 a.m. the beam of one of the defence searchlights was 
directed for a momeut on Ta-ku Shan as the signal to get ready. 
At 3 am., the beam was again thrown on to Ta-ku Shan, and the 
parties on the glacis made a dash for the Japanese trenches. At 

the same time dummy soldiers were raised from the 
A Sane covered way near Angle VI, and strings weighted 
ie with stones were thrown on to the entanglement, 

in order that the besicgers might be led to think 
that a sortie was coming directly towards them, instead of against 
both their flanks. Fire was also suddenly opened against the 
Japanese works in the vicinity. This small sortie was a complete 
success; the Japanese were taken by surprise; and the Russians 
reconnoitred the mine gallery. But owing to the darkness and 
confusion, the information they obtained was not absolutely 
accurate. The two sortie parties, after exploding a small charge 
in the gallery, fell back directly on the fort, with a loss of three 
killed and seven wounded. 

On the 22ud October the listeners reported that the Japanese 
could be heard working. The sounds were very faint, and it was 
not until the 23rd that it was ascertained definitely that a mine 
gallery was approaching Angle I. There was still much doubt 
as to its nature and position, but on the 24th it was decided 
to charge a countermine. Mcanwhile the Japanese miners 
were steadily pushing on ahead. No warning sound of the 
defenders’ work reached them, for all the excavation had been 
completed before they arrived within hearing distance. On the 
27th, however, when they had reached a point some ten yards 
from Angle I, they noticed a strong smell of tar, and found 
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that they had struck upon a loaded countermine.* Volunteers 
with ropes by which they might be hauled back tied to their 
ankles were trying to reach the firing wires when, shortly before 
1 p.m., the charge exploded, killing three men. 

Owing to a miscalculation on the part of the Russians the 
countermine did more harm to the defence than to the attack. 
The intention had been to fire a camouflet, that is to say a mine so 
lightly charged that it will merely shatter the enemy’s gallery—to 
which it must be in the closest proximity—without breaking the 
surface of the ground. To an observer above ground the firing of 
a camouflet should announce itself merely by a heavy thud with 
perhaps some disturbance of the surface; there should be no 
crater. The Russian countermine, however, hurled into the air a mass 
of earth and debris, and formed a deep crater which the Japanese 
at once seized (Plate 41). It then became apparent that the 
concrete of the counterscarp gallery had been shattered and laid 
bare near Angle I. 

During the night of the 27th-28th October, the Japanese 
sappers enlarged this breach in the concrete by means of explosives 
until it was wide enough to allow of a man entering the 
counterscarp gallery. The defenders did not realize that they 
Tie soustements were about to foree an entry, aud a Russian 
gallery entered. soldier on hearing the explosion went to the 

breach in order to look out and was promptly 
shot. His comrades at once set about filling up the gap with 
sandbags and built a sandbag traverse near the door leading 
into the chamber at X. About 6 am. on the 28th a charge was 
thrown into the counterscarp gallery by the attackers, and the 
resultant explosion enlarged the breach and brought down the 
sandbag barricade with which it had been blocked. Some gallant 
Japanese sappers immediately jumped through the opening, and 
by hurling hand-grenades at the defenders compelled thein to seek 
the shelter of their traverse near the door. Then the Japanese 
entered at Angle I, where they built a breastwork of sandbags 
between themselves and the Russians, who still held the 
whole gallery except a few feet near the breach. As a result 


* The Russians usually loaded their mine and fougasse charges in wooden 
boxes which held about 100 Ibs. of black pebble powder and were water- 
proofed with tar. In this case the box was filled with 180 lbs. of black 
powder, and in addition several cylindrical tins of Chinese powder had been 
placed beside it, the whole weighing some 270 lbs. General Smirnov himself 
came to the fort to fire the charge. 
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of the various explosions the chamber at X was completely 
wrecked. 

Having secured their entry, the Japanese attempted to bring 
up a machine gun, but they were counter-attacked and some 
confused hand-to-hand fighting followed, in which great use 
was made of hand-grenades. The gallery was in almost complete 
darkness, lit up only by the flashes of the grenades, whose 
fumes made it almost impossible to breathe. Soon after 8 a.m. the 
attackers were driven back, and the Russians once more made an 
attempt to close the breach. In the evening, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rashevski, the commander of the engineers on the eastern front, 
proposed to push out saps on each side of the wrecked chamber in 
order to surround Angle I with a trench; but this was soon 
found to be impossible, and the attempt was given up. For 
two days the struggle for the northern end of the counterscarp 
gallery surged indecisive to and fro. On the night of the 29th- 
30th, however, the Japanese by means of explosives gained access 
to three of the chambers south of Angle I, and drove back the 
defenders to the south side of the re-entrant between I and VI. 
Here the Russians held their ground, in spite of attempts which 
were made to smoke them out. By the morning of the 30th the 
flank defence of the ditch on the northern side of the fort no longer 
existed. 

The 30th October was the day of the general assault which 
has already been described ;* and when this attack failed it was 
evident that the only way to break down the defence of Fort Chi- 
kuan was to destroy the work pieccineal. On the 31st, therefore, the 
besiegers fired two charges of high-explosive against the face 
of the counterscarp gallery. These charges, each consisting of 
225 lbs. of picric powder enclosed in barrels, were rolled over 
the crest of the glacis into the ditch. The concrete of the face 
withstood the explosion, and some of the defenders still clung 
to the gallery, shooting down a storming party which en- 
deavoured to take advantage of the confusion by occupying the 
parapet.f 

By this time the portion of the counterscarp gallery north of 
Angle I had been almost entirely destroyed, and the breach was 
wide enough to admit two or three men abreast. The fighting in 
the narrow passage was of the most murderous description. The 


* The second general assault, See p. 570. 
t See, however, foot-note, p. 570. 
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Japanese pushed forward their breastworks fuot by foot, using 
iron plates, sandbags, tins filled with stones, or anything that 

would give protection. The Russians held out 
The fighting in behind breastworks of sandbags. To demolish 
aia these a mountain gun was taken down into the 

gallery in pieces and assembled inside. It opened 
fire from near Angle I at a range of only a few feet, and forced 
the Russians to retire round Angle VI into the long (east) gallery. 
When inspection of the passage afterwards became possible the 
concrete roof overhead was found to be scored with deep furrows 
made by the shells, and the blood with which walls, roof and 
floor were splashed bore witness to the ferocious nature of the 
struggle. Inside the gallery the attackers fought their way 
step by step, whereas a large charge fired at Angle VI would 
apparently have cleared both the face and the long gallery on the 
eastern flank. That the Russians anticipated some such action is 
shown by the fact that they fired a countermine at Angle VI 
on the 17th November, when listening might have told them 
that the Japanese were not working within effective range.* The 
result of the explosion of this countermine was—to say tho least 
of it—unfortunate ; the outer wall of the counterscarp gallery 
was exposed and a way was opened into the Russian counter- 
mine gallery. In consequence of this the defenders, who were 
already confined to the southern half of the angle, fired a large 
charge with the object of blowing up a sandbag breastwork which 
the Japanese had constructed close to the corner. The explosion 
of this resulted in the partial wrecking of the counterscarp 
gallery, and thenceforward the attackers were left undisputed 
masters of the ditch of the face, the Russians being obliged to 
fall back still further down the long gallery. 

In the meantime the Japanese had made two exits into the 
ditch, one from the shattered chamber at X, and one from the 
low, arched opening Y; from these they sapped across to the 
foot of the escarp where they made a secure lodgment, and on 

the 20th November they managed to bring a 
The gallery second gun into action just south of Y. The 
evacuated by é i - 
the: Russiana sufferings of the Russians in the long gallery 
were now greatly increased by the accumulation 
of foul air and the gases given out by the frequent explosions and 


* They had also fired countermines on the 10th and 14th November, but 
these seem to have had littlo or no effect (Lussiun Oficial History). 
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the constant firing within this enclosed space.* On the 21st the 
Japanese made a third opening into the ditch at Z by means of a 
charge fired outside the concrete near a loophole. Since part of 
the wall of the gallery was also blown down, the. Russians in a 
chamber near Z were exposed to the fire of the Japanese gun at Y. 
A one-pounder gun which had been assisting in the defence of the 
long gallery was damaged by the explosion and had to be abandoned, 
but another was mounted behind a breastwork near the south end of 
the gallery. Having carried forward their advance up to this 
further point, the besiegers built a sandbag breastwork across 
the ditch from Z to the lodgment at the foot of theescarp. Before 
the end of the month they were in possession of all the galleries, 
but the Russians, before finally evacuating them, blew up the 
subterranean passage leading into the fort, thereby wrecking the 
southern end of the long gallery (Plate 40). During the latter 
part of November a mine was driven into the escarp. No data 
regarding it are available, beyond the fact that it contained two 
charges. It was fired at 12.45 p.m. on the 26th, and it served as 
the signal for a general assault. This assault was everywhere 
repulsed,t while at this particular fort the stormers never got 
beyond the parapet. During the bombardment which preceded 
the attack many 11-inch shells fell into the gorge ditch, damaging 
the counterscarp to such an extent that the ditch was in places 
filled up with debris to a depth of seven feet. As soon as the 
attack had been repulsed, the Russians set to work to improve the 
retrenchment. This was completed by about the 2nd December; 
and two guns and two machine guns were placed in position 
behind it. 

Early in December a 6-inch mortar was mounted by the 
Japanese in a blinded emplacement in the captured work P, 
whence it battered the two-storicd casemates in the gorge of 
Fort Chi-kuan, and shortly afterwards a second 6-inch mortar 
was brought up to about the same position. Neither did much 
harm as their shells struck the face of the casemates at a very 
acute angle and many glanced off without detonating. The 
vulnerable shoulder presented by the exposed northern end of the 
casemates (Plate 40) escaped without serious damage; but the 


* Failing other methods of ventilation, a submarine diver’s air-pump was 
used, but it did not work well. There were rumours that the Japanese 
were trying to smoke the defenders outiby burning rags steeped in arsunic, 

+ The third general assault. See p. 592. 
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two end ports on the upper floor, next to this shoulder, were 
knocked into one, and a shell penetrated to the lower story 
through a port near the centre, blowing up some twenty feet of 
the floor overhead, while two or three other ports were damaged 
(Plate 41). No vital injury, however, was done to the structure 
asa whole. On the 15th December General Kondratenko was 
killed by an 11-inch shell.* 

Meanwhile, from the lodgment on the escarp the Japanese had 
begun to drive two mine galleries to contain ten charges arranged 
right and left in branch galleries so as to blow away the whole 
parapet of the face. The Russians made practically no effort at 
countermining, nor were any determined sorties attempted; the 
only opposition offered was to roll charges of explosive from the 
parapet on to the lodgment and approaches. In this way a certain 
amount of loss was inflicted but the Japanese mining operations 
were not greatly delayed and their mines were ready for firing by 
the 18th.t The total charge consisted of 1,600 lbs. of dynamite and 
3,400 Ibs. of guncotton. The weight and depth of the charges 
varied; the heaviest, amounting to about 1,000 lbs. of dynamite, 
being placed deepest, while the lightest, 180 lbs. of dynamite, was 
much nearer the surface. 

At 2.20 p.m. on the 18th December the mines were fired. Owing 
to some fault in the firing circuit the whole of the charges did 
not detonate simultaneously, some fifteen seconds elapsing after 
the first explosion before a second and a third upheaval completed 

the destruction of the parapet. Although an 
Senate immense mass of earth was lifted, the debris rose 
parapet. to no great height, thus indicating that the 

average depth of the charges must have been 
considerable. At the moment of explosion the Japanese supporting 
batteries opened fire against the Russian supporting works and the 
approaches to the fort. 

Some seventy fect length of the main parapet had crumbled 
away and in place of its formidable mass there was a large, 
irregular crater. The interior of the fort was not damaged, and 
although shaken—not unnaturally—hy the unexpected explosion, 
the defenders at once rallied and occupied the retrenchment. The 
storming party, of about one battalion, had been waiting in the 
counterscarp galleries ready to rush forward at once and so profit 

* See p. 652. 
t See p. 655. 
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by the confusion caused by the mines. But all the exits into the 
ditch were blocked by the masses of earth thrown up (Plate 41). 
It was some little while before passages could be cleared, and 
this allowed time for the Russian guns in the supporting works to 
concentrate their fire on to the crater. The result was that when 
the stormers reached its edge they found themselves in the same 
position as those who had attacked on the 26th November. They 
were met hy a shower of shrapnel; a wire entanglement blocked 
their way; while beyond it was a breastwork mounting two 
machine guns and two pieces firing case shot. As on the former 
occasion, affairs reached a deadlock, the Japanese clinging to the 
crater while the Russians held the retrenchment. Both sides 
poured in a hot artillery fire, hand-grenades were thrown, and 
the Japanese wooden guns fired their canisters of dynamite 
into the rear portion of the fort where the Russian reserves might 
be in waiting. The defenders replied with every conceivable 
weapon of destruction, including the war-heads of torpedoes fired 
from metal tubes. 

Owing to the scarcity of ammunition on the Russian side, a 
duel of this description could have but one end. When the 
fighting had been in progress for about half an hour General Fock 
went to Q, from which work he watched the course of the 
struggle. Very soon becoming convinced that the garrison of 
Fort Chi-kuan could not hold out, he went direct to General 
Stessel and asked his leave to evacuate the fort. Having 
obtained General Stessel’s permission, he sent General Gorbatovski 
a message by telephone to inform him that he had done so, The 
latter officer, however, immediately returned a request that the 
fort might be held, since he considered that it might yet be 
possible to regain the main parapet of the face. Meanwhile the 
garrison was dwindling rapidly ; it was difficult to find reinforce- 
ments, and the Japanese shrapnel fire was so accurate that many 
of the men sent up fell on the way to the fort. General 
Gorbatovski, who was by this time in Q, sent thence a party of 
seamen, but short as was the distance to be traversed no more 
than thirty-eight men out of sixty-seven reached Fort Chi-kuan, 
and when the survivors did arrive they were almost annihilated* 
in an unsuccessful attempt to push forward from the retrenchment 
to the face parapet. Subsequently there were sent up to the fort 


* A Russian account states that only the lieutenant and three seamen 
remained unhurt after the failure of this attempt. 
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the 10th Company of the 25th Regiment, a landing party from 
the Pobyeda,* and three companies from one of the depot 
battalions. To cross the gorge ditch by the bridge, already partly 
shot away, was an almost hopeless task attempted only by a few 
determined volunteers, and all efforts to reinforce were in vain. 
Finally, definite orders were issued that the fort should be held 
long enough to allow of the mines being prepared and then 
evacuated. 

As darkness came on the defenders made one last gallant but 
vain attempt to press home a counter-attack, after which they 
could do no more than cling with difficulty to the retrenchment. 
About 10 p.m. General Gorbatovski telephoned to General Fock 

that he considered that the time for evacuation 
The capture of had arrived. General Fock eventually signified 
ver tae his approval, and by 11.30 p.m. the wounded had 
December. been carried out and the mines were ready for 

firing.t About midnight the casemates were 
partly blown up, and in the small hours of the morning of the 
19th December the survivors of the garrison destroyed what 
remained of the entrance bridge, and withdrew. The Japanese 
troops in the crater were at this time beginning to lose heart, and 
fresh men were brought up to the assault by General Samejima in 
person. They entered the fort only to find it abandoned. 

The Japanese 22nd Regiment, with a portion of the 44th, 
was responsible for the attack during the hours of daylight, but it 
was a battalion of the 38th Kobi Regiment which first entered the 
fort. The Japanese losses amounted to about eight hundred 
officers and men. On the Russian side over two hundred had 
been killed and wounded during the ten hours’ fighting, and it is 
said that when the garrison was withdrawn not more than thirty 
men came away wholly unscathed. Two 4-pounder Hotchkiss 
guns, two 1-inch, 5-barrelled, Nordenfeldts, and four Maxims fell 
into the victors’ hands. Inside the fort there were also five field 
guns damaged beyond repair. 

The issue of orders for the evacuation of Fort Chi-kuan proved 
to be the deciding factor in the siege, and led to the trial and 
disgrace of General Stessel. Undoubtedly the fort was in a 


* It would appear that most of these troops never made their way into 
the fort though the 10th Company of the 25th Regiment arrived there. 

+ On the 13th December seven mines had been laid under the two- 
storied structure, and two more under the magazine ; the charge in each 
case was 108 Ibs, 
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desperate situation, but men could still be found willing, even 
eager, to undertake its defence. General Smirnov was strongly 
against its evacuation and, although he was responsible for the 
defence of the fortress, he was not consulted when the final orders 
for the evacuation of Fort Chi-kuan were telephoned by General 
Fock to General Gorbatovski, the commandant of the eastern 
defences. 

In itself the fort was of little material value to the Japanese, 
since it was commanded by the works in rear to an extent which 
made it necessary to construct siege trenches inside it similar to 
those on the glacis. The moral effect of its capture, however, 

cannot be overestimated. The action of General 
Observations. Samejima in placing himself at the head of his 

storming party clearly indicates the feeling of 
the besiegers at this stage, but on the morning of the 19th 
December they found that they had at last accomplished a task 
which had come to be regarded as impossible. On the other hand 
the Russians, for the first time during the siege, had given up a 
permanent work, and the garrison felt instinctively that this was 
the beginning of the end. The outlook was most discouraging. 
The besiegers were daily tightening their grip upon Forts 
Erh-lung and Sung-shu, and after the fall of Fort Chi-kuan the 
neighbourhood of those works became the focus of the operations. 

At Fort Erh-lung, as will be seen from Plate 42, so long as 
the counterscarp galleries were in the possession of the defenders, 
the ditch could be thoroughly swept by fire, except where the 
convexity of its bottom caused some dead ground in the gorge 

near Angles III and VII. The flanking defences 
Description of at I are explained by Plate 43. At II there 
Fort Erh-lung. 

was a small concrete structure, fire from which 
could sweep the western flank, but it had no underground 
connexion with the interior of the fort, and this detracted much 
from its value. Near III and VII a concrete tunnel five feet high 
by three feet wide, acted both as a sally-port and as a drain. 

Access to the fort could be obtained either across a temporary 
footbridge to the gorge bastion, or by a ramp down the counter- 
scarp into the ditch in the salient of the bastion. From the ditch 
a flight of steps led up to the bastion, but the main entrance to the 
work was by an archway which led to the gorge casemates. 
Thence a tunnelled passage, nine feet high and nine wide, led by a 
flight of low steps to the interior of the work, emerging from a 
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T head just in rear of the cavalier. On the cavalier was a con- 
crete battery for four 6-inch guns on siege carriages (Plate 43, 
Fig. 1). Before the end of the siege this battery was completely 
wrecked by the bombardment. 

As in the case of Fort Chi-kuan, the parapet was formed into 
a series of small splinterproof chambers with sandbag walls and 
shrapnelproof overhead cover. A concrete casemate existed under 
the banquette of the face, and provided cover for that portion 
of the garrison of the parapet which was not on duty at the loop- 
holes. It was supplemented by casemates of timber and earth 
placed at varying intervals. A wire entanglement ran in rear of 
the banquette of the face, and behind this the cavalier acted as a 
retrenchment. The ditch was cut in rock and, except at the 
flanking galleries, was revetted only for short distances merely 
with dry rubble. The guns in the chambers flanking the 
ditches [V-III and VI-VII could also fire over the intervals on 
either side between Erh-lung and the neighbouring forts. 

The casemates in the gorge formed the living quarters of the 
garrison, which consisted of eight officers and about three hundred 
men. The rooms were lighted with electricity from a generating 
station in rear, and water was laid on through a 1}-inch pipe from 
a covered tank some four hundred yards behind. The pipe 
line was not protected, and must soon have frozen even if it were 
not destroyed by artillery fire. There was no covered communica- 
tion between the casemates and the front parapet—a serious 
oversight in design which led to considerable loss of life. 

The operations which ended on the 26th October in the crown- 
ing of the counterscarp have already been described, and the 
narrative of the events which led up to the fall of the fort is now 
resumed from that point. The possible existence of countermines 
was apparently ignored by the Japanese who 
began on the following day to construct a net- 
work of trenches on the glacis, and to sink shafts 
against the counterscarp galleries from their advanced trench. 
But before the parapet could be assaulted it was necessary to deal 
with certain machine gun chambers situated about twenty feet 
above the bottom of the ditch, which swept the face from the flank 
of Angle I. With this object, on the 29th, barrels filled with 
explosive were hung against the face of the concrete from the 
Japanese trench above the galleries, and were fired electrically. 


Although they did little damage to the structure, they are believed 
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to have caused the evacuation of the chambers. On the following 
day came the first unsuccessful assault on the fort.* 

A shaft was next sunk by the Japanese at o (Plate 43, Fig. 5), 
the work being facilitated by the fact that the Russians had 
broken through the concrete wall at that point and had started a 
countermine gallery under the glacis. The rubble in which they 
worked was so loose that the excavation caused a subsidence of 
the surface and exposed the concrete of the counterscarp gallery 
(Plate 44). No attempt was made to fire the countermine, 
and the Japanese were able to explode a charge at the back 
of the concrete, wrecking the corner and blowing away the face of 
all the machine gun chambers. They then entered the galleries 
unopposed, made a hole through the wall at p, and obtained access 
to the ditch through the small arched opening in the angle; 
meanwhile the defenders fell back into the fort through the 
underground passage and then blocked it with sandbags. The 
existence of this passage was not discovered by the Japanese until 
one night an officer reconnoitring the ditch heard the Russians 
talking below. 

In the meantime three other shafts were being sunk from the 
crest of the glacis; but it is not clear whether the intention of the 
Japanese was to fill the ditch by blowing in the counterscarp, or 
whether they were searching for countermine galleries. Though 

the most easterly shaft exposed the concrete of 
The|diteh the communicating passage, no charge was fired 
entered. i 5 

there, because the Japanese were by that time in 
possession of the galleries and their further destruction was unneces- 
sary. The next shaft was about one hundred and twenty feet from 
Angle I, or almost in the centre of the face (Plate 42, Fig. 1). In 
this a charge was fired on the 20th November which threw such 
quantities of debris into the ditch that its passage became easy. 
The same evening an attempt was made still further to fill the 
ditch with hay and bundles of kao-liang stalks. The third shaft 
was not far from the concrete structure in Angle II. No charge 
appears to have been fired here, and a short gallery was driven 
from it giving access to the ditch. There were thus three means of 
reaching the bottom of the ditch; one from the arched opening 
in Angle I, one from the mine crater in the centre of the face, 
and one from the mined opening near Angle II. Of these the 
most important was that in the centre. The conerete structure 

* The second general assault. See p, 571. 
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at Angle II was not held by the Russians, and was used as 
head-quarters by a company of Japanese engineers. 

While these works were in progress the Russians began to 
drive countermine galleries under the parapet, and on the 
19th November two of these were started on the northern face, 
one on each side of the casemate.. A charge of 108 lbs. of 
pyroxylin had already been placed under the casemate itself, 
while smaller charges had been prepared on the western face 
of the parapet. 

On the night of the 20th-21st November the Japanese began 
to make a covered passage from the trenches on the glacis across 
the crater to the escarp. It was provided with a sandbag 
breastwork on either side, and was covered over with steel plates. 
A secure lodgment was effected at the foot of the escarp by the 
evening of the 25th, and it was decided to deliver a general assault 
on the 26th.* This attack, as already related, ended in a severe 
repulse, and starting from that date, galleries were driven into 
the face with a view to mining the parapet. Meanwhile the 
Russians had so improved the trenches on the gorge glacis that 
they now contained emplacements for machine guns commanding 
the flank ditches. It was discovered on the 4th December that 
the attackers had completed their covered passage across tho 
ditch and were at work on a mine gallery under the parapet near 
the north-eastern salient, and in consequence of this the garrison 
was set to work on a retrenchment at that corner of the fort. On 
the following day the guns in Fort Sung-shu succeeded in 
damaging the entrance to the Japanese gallery. For a whole 
month the Japanese made no further move above ground, but 
during that time five galleries, branching to take twelve charges, 
were pushed forty feet into the escarp. The original number of 
charges it was proposed to fire was eight. It was decided, 
however, to increase their number to twelve and to distribute them 
at different levels along the whole length of the face parapet, 
deep charges alternating with shallow ones. The explosive was 
dynamite, and the total weight was 6,100 lbs., made up of charges 
varying from 180 to 1,000 Ibs, the heaviest being placed deepest. 
The defenders made some demonstration of countermining, but it 
was not pressed, and no charge was fired. The Japanese, how- 
ever, were greatly worried by the explosives rolled down from 
above, which in one instance ignited the timbering of a gallery 


* The third general assault. See p. 693. 
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and did much damage, and by the useful practice made by the 
torpedo-tube which had been installed in the fort. 

The mines were fired on the 28th December. Although on 
the previous evening the listeners in the countermine galleries had 
reported a cessation of work by the Japanese, the suspicions of the 
Russians were not aroused, seeing that the usual slow bombardment 
was continued, and that grenades were thrown 
during the night. In the early morning one 
battalion from each regiment of the Japanese 
18th Brigade moved into position for the assault, the remaining 
battalions being kept in reserve. A machine gun section, a 
company of field artillery, and a battalion of engincers were also 
detailed to join the assaulting column. Either by accident or 
design a small charge exploded about 9.30 a.m.; twenty minutes 
later a single Japanese scout dashed up to the crest of the parapet, 
took a hasty glance at the interior of the fort, and ran back 
before the Russians had recovered from their surprise; and at 
ten o’clock the mines were fired. So violent was the explosion 
that the walls of the gorge casemates were shaken and all the 
lamps extinguished, while the dust and smoke which spread 
low over the fort and hill-top hampered the movements of the 
garrison* for some minutes. In the advanced trenches the 
waiting stormers were protected from falling debris by a light 
roof of boards, and they at once rushed up and occupied the two 
large craters which had been formed, one on either side of the 
casemate under the parapet. The few Russians who happened to 
be in the casemate or in the galleries were killed or captured ; but, 
as had been the case at Fort Chi-kuan, the interior of the work 
was undamaged. Immediately after the explosion a concentric 
bombardment was opened upon Fort Erh-lung from every 
class of gun. The Russian batteries behind the Chinese Wall, 
from H to Sung-shu Supporting Battery, shelled the glacis of 
the fort and the approaches, but with the few guns that remained 
in action they were able to do little, while they themselves 
were exposed to a heavy artillery fire. The Japanese had brought 
up several mountain guns to the advanced parallels, where they 
were placed behind sandbag epaulments with overhead cover of 
rails, earth and timber, and these proved extremely useful in 


The destruction 
of the face parapet. 


* Two companies of the 25th, four companies of the 26th, and one com- 
pany of the 16th Regiments, with a company of the Kuan-tung Fleet Equipage 
—a total of about three hundred men, under the command of Captain Bulgakov. 
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keeping down the fire of Fort Sung-shu. On the cavalier the 
defenders made a gallant stand and held the stormers at bay for 
hours in spite of the very heavy shelling to which they were 
subjected. 

Among other devices now employed by the Japanese were two 
mountain guns dragged up and placed in small pits on the 
edge of the craters; and the method of protecting the men serving 
these guns at so short a range is worthy of some notice. On 
either side of the muzzle sat a man supporting an iron plate 
measuring about three feet by two. The two shields were drawn 
apart when a shot was fired and were closed again during the 
operation of loading. 

Although the defenders of the cavalier could be supported and 
reinforced without much difficulty from the tunnelled passage 
leading from the gorge casemates, it was not found possible 
to make any counter-attack against the Japanese in occupation 
of the interior of the fort, who now numbered nearly one 
thousand; and for a time the fight resolved itself into a test 
of endurance, each side clinging to its position under a heavy fire 
from the opposing artillery. The garrison was reinforced during 
the day, but it never became strong enough to drive out the 
enemy. Between 4 and 5 p.m., parties of Japanese advanced along 
the ditch on either flank, and a forward movement was made 
simultaneously from the crater. The surviving Russians on the 
cavalier broke and fled into the gorge casemates whence they 
could not be induced to move (Plate 44). All hope of recaptur- 
ing the fort vanished with the loss of the cavalier, since men could 
only emerge from the tunnel by twos and threes and could bo 
shot down as fast as they came out. 

From this time the artillery fire slackened on both sides. 
After dark, half a company of seamen from the Sevastopol reached 
the fort, and attempted to carry out a counter-attack—a forlorn 
hope which utterly failed. About midnight the survivors of the 

garrison, setting fire to the woodwork before leav- 
The capture of —_ ing, evacuated the gorge casemates and fell back 
putea! to the trenches running west from I Battery. 
December. Not content with this measure of success, the 

Japanese proceeded to make themselves secure 
against counter-attack by building covered communications from 
the crater to the cavalier and the gorge parapet which they 
occupied in strength, 
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With the fort there fell into the hands of the Japanese four 
6-inch guns on siege carriages, eight field guns, one mountain gun, 
thirty 1-pounder Hotchkiss guns, and several Maxims, almost 
all of which pieces were unserviceable. Their losses amounted to 
one thousand and seventy-two officers and men, the 19th Regiment 
suffering most heavily. The Russian losses were approximately 
four hundred. 

Only three days later the same fate which had befallen Forts 
Chi-kuan and Erh-lung was destined to overtake Fort Sung-shu. 
The design of this fort was simple, as may be seen by reference to 
Plate 45. The work was better situated than either Fort Chi- 
kuan or Fort Erh-lung, in that its glacis lay at a 
uniform slope and could therefore be swept by 
fire from the parapet. Owing to the acuteness of 
the salient, however, the face was very short, and it was impossible 
for the defenders to bring a very heavy fire to bear upon the 
northern slopes of the hill. To remedy this defect a pair of 
6-inch naval guns had been mounted in sandbag emplacements on 
the salient, and an advanced infantry trench was constructed on 
the exterior slope in front of them. But the trench could not be 
occupied while the 6-inch guns were in action. These weapons 
did not assist in the defence until the middle of September—in 
fact it is doubtful whether they were ready before that time—and 
their life was of very short duration. For a few days they took 
an active part in shelling the Japanese approaches against the fort 
and engaged in duels with the guns of the Naval Brigade; but 
their position was so very conspicuous that it was impossible to 
keep them in action, and in less than a fortnight both had been 
damaged beyond repair. 

The ditch of the fort was cut in rock and was thoroughly 
swept by fire, the short ditch of the face being flanked by a 
caponier (Figs. 1, 2), which also formed a communication with the 
counterscarp galleries and was itself flanked by two rifle loopholes 
on either side; while each of the flank ditches was commanded by 
two machine gun ports in the counterscarp gallery of the salient 
(Fig. 7). The ditches in the gorge were defended from the 
casemates. The escarp sloped at 1/1, the counterscarp at 4/1 
except on the face where there was a vertical concrete wall. The 
ramp at V gave access to the ditch, whence the only means of 
entering the fort was by an underground passage just east of the 
gorge bastion (Fig. 5). The exit from this passage on to the 


Description of 
Fort Sung-shu. 
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terreplein of the work was protected by a sandbag breastwork 
built’ across the interior of the fort, which also acted as a 
retrenchment. Owing to the steep slope of the site, the guns in 
the chambers of the bastion flanking the gorge ditches IV-III 
and VI-VII (Fig. 3), were also able to fire over the crest of the 
glacis upon the ground on either side of the fort, they thus acted 
as flank defence for the intervals. 

The operations previously described* resulted, on the 30th 
October, in the crowning of the counterscarp of Fort Sung-shu, 
where, as at Fort Erh-lung, the possible existence of countermines 
was ignored. The Japanese sank four shafts and ran a tunnel 
behind the whole length of the counterscarp 
gallery, against which some half-dozen mines were 
fired on the 17th November. The results were 
not satisfactory, for the strength of the concrete had been quite 
underestimated, and although much damage was done to the 
trenches overhead only one breach was made at qg (Fig. 2). 
Through this opening, however, the attackers obtained access to 
the galleries which were found unoccupied and partly filled with 
stones. A second entrance was made on the 18th at r (Fig. 2). 
But the Russians held the caponier until they were driven out by 
the fire of a Hotchkiss gun which was brought into the counter- 
scarp gallery for the purpose. They then fell back into the fort, 
blocking up the underground passage as they retired. 

On the night of the 21st-22nd November the Japanese broke 
through the concrete face at S and §, (Plate 45, Fig. 2, and 
Plate 46), in each case knocking the two loopholes into one 
opening by means of which they reached the ditch. A third 
opening was made through the concrete revetment of the counter- 
scarp, about ten feet below the top, and immediately over the 
caponier. Attempts were made to build a light bridge from this 
to the escarp, but the fire of small calibre quick-firers in the fort 
and of heavier artillery in other works destroyed it as often as it 
was erected. Two covered passages, one on each side of the 
caponier, were then constructed across the ditch from S and S,. 
As in the case of Fort Erh-lung they consisted of sandbag breast- 
works roofed over with steel plates; and, in spite of the fact that 
they were repeatedly destroyed and needed repair almost every 
night, it was by their means that a lodgment was eventually 
effected at the foot of the escarp. 

* See Chapter L. 
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During the bombardment which preceded the third general 
assault the outer wall of the gorge casemates and the caponier at 
IIT were much damaged (Plate 46). On the 25th November, 
the day before the assault was delivered, the Japanese reached the 
foot of the escarp, and on this day the garrison of the fort began 
to build a retrenchment of sandbags at ¢¢ (Fig. 1) in view of 
the possibility of the parapet being blown up at the northern 
salient. Immediately after the failure of the assault the besiegers 
started mining the parapet. Two main galleries were driven, one 
on either side of the salient caponier, and each gallery branched 
into three, thus allowing for six charges in all. On the evening of 
the 29th a misfortune befel the Russians. While firing was being 
conducted from a torpedo-tube which had been installed in the 
fort, a projectile burst in the tube,* killing and wounding several 
men of the garrison and destroying the traverse. On the following 
night a small sortie was made into the ditch with the object of 
finding out what the Japanese were doing. No information was 
gained about their mining operations in the escarp, but it was 
reported that steps to enable them to climb up on to the parapet 
were being cut on the east side of the caponier. 

In their attack upon this fort the Japanese encountered a 
determined resistance below ground. The fighting in the under- 
ground passage presented features very similar to the struggle in 
the counterscarp galleries of Fort Chi-kuan, though the actual 
mining in the case of Fort Sung-shu was carried to 
a higher pitch, As the Japanese gradually won 
their way along the passage, their mine galleries 
were pushed forward simultaneously on either side. The defenders 
sank countermines from the salient, and early on the morning of 
the 17th December fired a camoujflet charged with 72 lbs. of 
gunpowder just over the Japanese eastern gallery, which was 
partly destroyed. At the same time a few men made a sortie 
into the ditch, which, however, was repulsed without difliculty 
The Japanese then retaliated by firing small charges, and 
inflicted some loss upon the Russian miners. By the evening of 
the 19th the Russian listeners could hear the Japanese at work 
so close to them that another camouflet was prepared. At 5 am. 
on the 20th a charge of 72 lbs. of gunpowder was fired, but on 
this occasion the mining gallery below was not seriously damaged. 


The fighting 
underground. 


* The projectiles used were 6-inch cases, filled with 18 lbs. of pyroxylin, 
and fitted with four primers and a Bickford fuse. 
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Considerable delay was caused, however, by explosives rolled from 
the parapet, and it was not until the 30th December that the 
Japanese mines were completed and ready for firing. The total 
charge consisted of about 3,000 Ibs. of dynamite and 2,400 lbs. of 
powder, the mines being of dynamite and powder alternately, laid 
at an approximately uniform depth. . 

From the early hours of the 30th Fort Sung-shu was heavily 
bombarded with 11-inch shell. On the morning of the 31st the 
siege batteries transferred their particular attentions to Sung-shu 
Supporting Battery. Though the garrison of the fort itself was 
thereby led to expect a respite, something far different was in store. 
The Japanese mines were ready, and in order to deceive the 
defenders, men were kept at work in a dummy gallery until the 
actual moment of firing the charges, while the usual slow bombard- 
ment was not varied in any way. Meanwhile, some of the 
stormers waited in the counterscarp galleries and some, protected 
by a light wooden roof, in the trenches overhead. 

At 10 a.m. on the 31st December, the mines were fired. Two 
explosions took place in rapid succession. The whole salient was 
carried away and the debris was thrown to a great height, but as 
in other cases the interior of the work was unharmed. A hail of 
shells was immediately poured into the fort and 
the works in its rear, and the stormers dashed 
into the crater. The defenders,® led by the com- 
mandant of the fort, Captain Spredov, rushed up the tunnelled 
passage making for the parapet and the retrenchment. Captain 
Spredov had hardly emerged before he was hit by a shrapnel 
bullet and had to return to the passage in order to get the wound 
dressed. At this moment, just as the storming party was opening 
fire from the edge of the crater, a third explosion occurred. Every- 
thing was for a time obscured by dense clouds of smoke, and when it 
cleared away it became apparent that there was no further obstacle 
to be overcome. The tunnelled passage leading from the gorge 
casemates to the interior of the fort had been heavily mined by the 


* Two companies of the 15th Regiment, two companies of the 16th Regi- 
ment, and some seamen from the Bayan, besides gunners, sappers, etc., the 
total strength being under three hundred. One company of the 15th 
Regiment and one company of the 16th Regiment, except for a few meu 
who were holding the parapet, were in the underground passage. The 
other company of the 15th Regiment and the seamen were partly iu the 
passage and partly in the gorge casemates ; and the other company of the 
16th Regiment was in the gorge casemates, whence it was necessary to pass 
through the tunnelled passage in order to get into the fort. 


The destruction 
of the salient. 
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defenders, and the charges had in some way been fired at the 
very moment when the garrison, headed by the officers, was hurry- 
ing up the passage to occupy the retrenchment. The roof near the 
opening was destroyed, and those men who were in the passage at the 
time were either buried amid the ruins or were blown from the 
mouth of the tunnel out into the ditch, where they were piled into 
one great heap of mutilated fragments. In this way the com- 
mandant of the fort and one hundred and twenty-two of his men 
perished. 

The cause of the disaster is not altogether clear. It was at first 
attributed to burning gases, which were said to have originated from 
the Japanese mines and to have found their way along the under- 
ground passage until they ignited the contents of a magazine; but 
the crater clearly followed the line of the passage, and indicated 
three distinct charges. Moreover, some unexploded mines were 
afterwards discovered in the passaye, and it is a noticeable fact that 
nearly five minutes elapsed between the firing of the Japanese 
charges and the explosion in the fort. It is certain that a 
number of hand-grenades had been stored in the passage, and 
with them ten boxes containing large charges of pyroxylin, 
which were to be used, if necessary, for the demolition of the gorge 
casemates. According to one account, a Russian soldier hurrying 
from the gorge cascmates stumbled against a grenade, which 
detonated, blew up the store, and so brought about the catastrophe. 
On the whole it appears that the explosion must have been caused 
by some agency inside the fort. 

The assaulting column dashed across the interior of the fort 
and occupied the gorge parapet, where they mounted machine 
guns which bore on the ditches from IV to V and from VI to V 
(Plate 45). The survivors of the garrison sheltering in the 

gorge casemates thus found themselves cut off 
The capture of from all hope of escape; but being in telephonic 
ease ba communication with the staff of the fortress they 
December. were able to report their helpless position. 

General Gorbatovski’s reply at first took the form 
of an order to hold out and to await reinforcements; soon 
afterwards General Stessel sent instructions to the effect that any 
man who wished to do so might endeavour to escape, and that 
those who did not care to make the attempt might surrender. The 
telephone was then destroyed in order to prevent the Japanese 
from tapping the wire. There was now practically no choice, for it 
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was absolutely impossible to escape, and about 11.30 a.m. a white 
flag was thrust up from one of the windows—the solitary instance 
throughout the siege of the uso of the white flag in token of 
surrender. For some time no notice was taken of the signal, and 
the Japanese maintained a hot artillery duel with the batteries 
in rear. At 1 p.m., the flag was lowered, but it was raised again 
at two o'clock; and a few hours later, when the artillery fire 
slackened, two Russian officers and about one hundred and sixty 
men were taken alive out of the ruins of the fort. 

The attack was carried out by the Japanese 2nd Regiment, 
whose casualties amounted to about one hundred and fifty men. 
Compared with those at Forts Chi-kuan and Erh-lung, these losses 
must be regarded as light; but the capture of Fort Sung-shu was 
simplified by the fact that the work was not overlooked from 
heights in rear to the same extent as were the others. The 
intention of the Japanese had been to push on and capture 
Sung-shu Supporting Battery during the afternoon, but an 
advance beyond the fort was found to be impossible. Although the 
underground passage had been cleared sufficiently to admit of 
the entombed garrison climbing out of the casemates, it was still 
too much blocked by fallen masses of concrete to afford a 
practicable means of gaining access to the gorge ditch. To over- 
come this dilliculty, the ditch on the eastern flank was traversed 
during the night with a series of sandbag breastworks, so placed 
as to allow a few men at a time to work their way round them to 
the rear of the fort, where they would be in a position to make a 
further advance when required. 

With the fall of Fort Sung-shu the last of the permanent works 
on the front of attack had been reduced, and General Nogi was at 
last able to feel that the reward for all the lives which had been 
sacrificed could not be long delayed. But the Chinese Wall still 
stood between him and his prize and, as yet, the dogged courage 
of the defenders showed no sign of wavering. 
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CHAPTER LVI 


Tue Sreck or Port ARTHUR—continued—TuE SURRENDER. 
(Plans 41 and 44.) 


On the day on which Fort Sung-shu fell, considerable recru- 
descence of activity among the Japanese on the western front 
was observable from the Russian lines. The force available for 
the defence on the extreme western flank had been weakened 

during this and the preceding days by the transfer 
Events onthe to the eastern front of numerous detachments 
western front. e us é 

from the 28th Regiment which had hitherto 
occupied the Lao-tieh Shan Peninsula. The only troops sent up 
in their place were thirty seamen from the Sevastopol, and except 
for this small party and the gun detachments on Lao-tieh Shan 
itself there was now no Russian force south of the line held by 
Captain Romanovski. During the evening the besiegers’ artillery 
on Solovev Hill and near 174 Metre Hill shelled the heights north 
of Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun, and on the approach of darkness their 
infantry began to concentrate opposite this portion of the line. 
Late at night a hot exchange of fire took place, and the Japanese 
seem to have made some forward movement which, however, was 
not carried far. At daylight on the 1st January the advance was 
resumed in earnest. A heavy fire was opened with high-explosive 
shell against the left flank of Captain Romanovski’s force, and the 
1st Kobi Brigade, deploying from Ta-liu-chia-tun to Solovev Hill, 
moved forward to the attack. The defences on the extreme left 
of the Russian line consisted of a large lunette on the central or 
main hill north of Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun, with two small lunettes 
somewhat in advance, one on either flank of the principal work. 
The trenches were about five feet deep and were provided with 
head-cover and strong blindages roofed with heavy baulks. It was 
upon the defenders of these works that the brunt of the fighting 
was to fall. Since the 24th December the Japanese had sapped up 
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to within five or six hundred yards of the westernmost trenches, 
and their forward parallel ran from the village of Hou-san-yang- 
tao-tsun to the foot of the rocky promontory. 

The bombardment which preceded the attack was very effective, 
and the batteries on Lao-tieh Shan* were quite unable to keep 
down the fire of the artillery opposed to them. Moreover, the . 
ground immediately in front of the Russian line was dead to these 

batteries. During the morning the Sevastopol 
The Japanese opened indirect fire from her 12-inch guns upon 
offensive on the Solovey Hill and its neighbourhood ; + but the tele- 
extreme west on 
the lst January, Phone communicating with White Wolf Bay was 

damaged by the Japanese bombardment, and since 
her fire could no longer be directed, it had to be discontinued. In 
the same way the 6-inch Canet guns near the lighthouse were cut 
off from communication with their observing party, and were unable 
to assist in the defence. Some field pieces, however, on height 609 
and north-west of Liu-chia-tun S., and a 24-inch Baranovski gun 
firing indirectly from the re-entrant north-west of Chien-san-yang- 
tao-tsun,t were able to keep up a heavy fire on the ground in front 
of the position. The guns of Forts Cha-kua-tzu and Ta-yang-kou 
North and South, which might have brought enfilade fire to bear 
upon the Japanese as they advanced, were silent for want of 
ammunition. 

The attack began on the 1st January with an attempt to seize 
the knoll on the shore of Pigeon Bay, eight hundred yards south- 
east of the rocky promontory. Here the two scout detachments 
of the 28th Regiment, reinforced by half a company of seamen 
offered a stout resistance before they were driven out. Never- 
theless, the Japanese were not to be denied, and having made good 
this point, they pushed on against the central height. Further to 
the east their advance against Ya-hu-tsun and the knoll south of 
Ta-liu-chia-tun was pressed with less vigour; but about midday 
Captain Romanovski was obliged to report that the situation was 
very serious. He asked for orders in view of the fact that he 
would probably be forced to fall back on the Yi-chia-tun position, 
since so little work had been done as yet on the second defensive 


* The 6-inch Canet guns on height 1498 and four 12-pounders at a. 

t+ See p. 636. 

t This gun was posted in the re-entrant close to the foot of the hill. 
Although it was using black powder which disclosed its position, the 
Japanese artillery did not succeed in silencing it. 
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line* that he could not hope to offer an effective resistance there; 
he also appealed for artillery support. The Japanese had driven 
in his left flank at the point of the bayonet, and their artillery 
was doing much damage at a range of no more than twelve 
hundred yards. The Russians had by now suffered heavily, and all 
the reserves had been sent up into the firing line; but a retirement 
by daylight would involve such severe losses that it was im- 
perative to hold out until nightfall. Very little later the attackers 
managed to oust the defenders from the small lunette east of the 
principal work, capturing in it a disabled machine gun. Driving 
its occupantst back to the central height, they swept onwards, and 
their firing line was soon established on the arc of a circle from the 
north-eastern almost to the western slopes of the hill, Early in 
the afternoon, after some stubborn fighting, the Russian left gave 
way, carrying with it the remainder of the line. 

From this moment it is difficult to gain a satisfactory idea of 
the course of events. The Russians, covered by a rear guard, seem 
to have retired in comparatively good order without suffering 
much loss. It would appear, therefore, that the Japanese cannot 

have pressed their advantage with any great 
Captain vigour. Between thecentral hill and Chien-san- 
Romanovski’s we 
force driven back, Yeng-tao-tsun some rising ground afforded an 

opportunity to the Russian rear guard for check- 
ing the attackers, who were pushing forward along the seashore ; 
and the further retirement was covered by a mounted scout detach- 
ment of the 14th Regiment which held height 287, and by the fire 
of the field guns on height 609. The Baranovski gun and a 
1-pounder were got safely away, as were the four field guns and the 
6-inch (2-ton) gun which had been between Liu-chia-tun (South) and 
height 287. The main body of Captain Romanovski’s force occupied 
the Yi-chia-tun position, with protective detachments on the second 
defensive line to the north and in the village of Tsui-chuang-kou 
to the east.t The Japanese now held the whole of the first 

* Fort Cha-kua-tzu—height 287—Pigeon Bay ; see p. 653. 

+ A composite company of the 11th and 12th Regiments. 

} The Yi-chia-tun position was held by the two scout detachments of the 
28th Regiment, the composite company of the 11th and 12th Regiments, the 
2nd Company of the 27th Regiment, and the 10th Company of the Kuan-tung 
Fleet Eyuipage. The mounted scout detachments of the 5th and 16th Regi- 
ments held Tsui-chuang-kou, and those of the 14th, 15th, 25th, and 28th 
Regiments—the two last consisting of only forty men and ten men respec- 


tively—leld the second defensive line in touch with the 9th Company of the 
27th Regiment near Fort Cha-kua-tzu, 
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defensive line, and at dusk their right flank was thrown forward as 
far as Chien-san-yang-tao-tsun, Their advance threatened Lao-tieh 
Shan, and it had been of considerable importance in preventing 
the reinforcement of the eastern front where, as will be seen, 
matters came to a crisis on this day. 

The fighting on the 1st January had cost Captain Romanovski’s 
force two officers and about two hundred and fifty men killed and 
wounded. The 1st and 2nd Dismounted Scout Detachments of the 
28th Regiment, which had been in the thickest of the struggle on 
the left flank, brought out of action only ninety men out of two 
hundred and eighty. The losses sustained by the Japanese are 
not known. 

Gallantly as the Russians had borne themselves, the conduct of 
the day’s operations did not by any means commend itself to 
General Fock, who had succeeded General Kondratenko as 
commander of the land defences.* On the 16th December, 
he had sent very particular instructions regarding the employment 
of Captain Romanovski’s force,t laying especial emphasis on the 
necessity for avoiding heavy losses, for fear lest the defence of 
Lao-tieh Shan should be endangered. He now wrote again to 
Colonel Irman, expressing. pis disapproval and ordering the with- 
drawal of the troops to the line which had been marked out for 
the ultimate defence of the peninsula. The troops on the Yi-chia- 
tun position were to resist the advance of the Japanese as long as 
possible, and were finally to retire to the summit of Lao-tieh Shan, 
whither a landing party from the Sevastopol was to be sent, while the 
mounted detachments and Cossacks were to stand firm on the line 
from height 609 to the fortificationseastof Tsui-chuang-kou. By this 
time, however, negotiations for the capitulation of the fortress had 
been opened, putting an end to the operations on the western front. 

On the north-eastern side of the fortress, as has already been 
said, matters had been brought to a crisis. The fall of Fort Sung- 
shu laid open the line of the Chinese Wall and the works in rear 
of it as far as Wang-tai, and the commander of this section of the 

defence reported that if the Japanese should 

The results bring up artillery into the captured fort his 
he fall of section could no longer be held. During the 
‘ort Sung-shu. 
The 31st December, afternoon of the 31st December the besiegers 
shelled the Chinese Wall east of Fort Erh-lung 

and breached it in several places, while a small party, moving 

* See p. 652. t See p. 653, 
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out from the gorge ditch of that fort, seized a knoll a hundred 
and fifty yards further south, whence part of the southern side of 
the wall could be enfiladed. At 6.30 p.m. a Japanese mine was 
fired against the wall close to the eastern flank of I and a large 
breach was made. The assailants, however, did not follow up their 
advantage at once, and the firing on both sides gradually slackened. 
At 8.30 p.m. General Gorbatovski decided that the time had come 
to withdraw the troops in the section between Q and Fort Sung- 
shu to the second line of defence.* This line extended from N, 
through Wang-tai, 8, 1, to Sung-shu Supporting Battery. It was 
markedly concave from Wang-tai to the westward, and flanking 
fire could be brought to bear all along the front from Sung-shu 
Supporting Battery on the left to Wang-tai on the right. General 
Fock recommended the evacuation at the same time of Q and N, 
since those works would be untenable after the fall of Wang-tai. 
General Gorbatovski was of a different opinion and decided to with- 
draw from I and H only, and, in view of its extreme importance, to 
increase the garrison of Wang-tai and hold it at all costs. Orders 
were issued immediately for the removal from I and H of all war- 
like stores, and of all the serviceable guns in the latter work, to 
the inner line of defences on the north side of the Old Town. 
The 9-inch mortars in I were to be blown up, and all counter- 
mines were to be destroyed. A breastwork was to be built con- 
necting N with the Chinese Wall, the works on Wang-tai were to 
be improved, and a communicating trench was to be constructed 
between Sung-shu Supporting Battery and 1. The retirement of 
the troops was carried out rapidly and, except for the demolition of 
the two 9-inch mortars in J, noiselessly ; and the line from Wang- 
tai to 1 was occupied by the 14th, 13th, and part of the 
16th Regiments. Two companies and a scout detachment of the 
28th Regiment had also been brought up from the western front 
to assist in the defence. Four field guns and a 3-pounder were 
available in 8, two 3-pounders on the searchlight hill just south- 
east of 4, four field guns between 4 and 2, and one field gun in 1.t 


* Shortly before four o’clock in the afternoon of the 31st General Stessel, 
in concurrence with General Fock, had sent a message to General Gorbatovski 
giving him permission to withdraw his troops from the first to the second 
defensive line when he thought fit. This permission had not been asked, nor 
had General Smirnov been consulted on the matter. He had been simply 
informed of the decision taken and had protested. 

+ One 6-inch gun and three more field guns were also in this work, but 
they had all been disabled. 
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In addition to these, there were still in action in Sung-shu 
Supporting Battery one 4:2-inch gun, one 12-pounder, two field 
guns, and two field mortars; while on Naval Ridge there were ten 
12-pounders, six 3-pounders, and one 4°7-inch gun. The occupation 
of the new line was thus successfully effected. Nevertheless the 
situation was almost desperate, for by abandoning the Chinese 
Wall the Russians were giving up their main defensive line. 

During the night, while the retirement was in progress, the scouts 
of the Japanese 6th Brigade brought in news that the Chinese 
Wall between East Pan-lung and Fort Erh-lung was but weakly 
held. On his own initiative General Ichinohe, the commander of 

the 6th Brigade, advanced and, despite the 
The capture of the yesistance of the Russian covering troops, 
Chinese Wall on ‘6 is fs % 
the let January, Succeeded in carrying this portion of the wall. 

Thence he pushed forward until by daylight on 
the 1st January he was in firm occupation of the line East Pan- 
lung—H—I—height west of I—Fort Erh-lung. Preparations 
were immediately made for the attack of Wang-tai. A gun was 
dragged up into H, and two battalions of the 6th Brigade were 
told off to assault the hill from the north; they were to be assisted 
by a battalion of the 44th Regiment, but only two of its companies 
actually went into action. All three battalions were collected in 
the hollow south-east of H, where they suffered only from an 
occasional indirect shell. Throughout the morning of the 
1st January a heavy artillery fire was kept up by both sides; the 
Japanese bombarded the whole line from Chi-kuan Battery to 
Sung-shu Supporting Battery, while concentrating the fire of a 
large number of their heavy pieces upon Wang-tai. 

Wang-tai had been held during the night by no more than 
twenty-two men of the 14th Regiment, but early in the morning 
a dismounted scout detachment of the same regiment had 
been sent to reinforce this small garrison. In the course of 
the forenoon the Japanese attempted to push up the steep 
hill-side, every forward movement on their part drawing a 
hot fire from the defenders. On one occasion a small party, crawl- 
ing from rock to rock up the slope on the north-east side, almost 
reached the summit, but was immediately driven back. After 
midday one Japanese battalion was clinging to the lower slopes on 
the northern face of the hill, while some fifty men on the north- 
eastern shoulder had reached a point nearly three-quarters of the 


way up to the summit. The Russian artillery was almost silent, 
(4726) 2y 
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except for one outburst of fire from the guns in N, 8, and Sung- 
shu Supporting Battery, which opened simultaneously on the 
ground just in front of Wang-tai. To the eastward a few pieces 
kept up a reply to the Japanese artillery, which was raining shell 
upon the crest of the hill—hardly a hundred feet above the 
infantry firing line. Under this bombardment the Russian 
garrison was dwindling away rapidly, though the 9th, 10th and 
11th Companies of the 14th Regiment, the 3rd Dismounted Scout 
Detachment of the 28th Regiment, and a company of seamen were 
successively sent up as reinforcements. Two blindages had been 
destroyed and telephonic communication was cut. 

At 3 p.m. the bombardment became even more violent. The 
fire of every available Japanese gun was concentrated on the peak 
of Wang-tai for some fifteen minutes, when, in response to flags 
waved by their infantry on the slope, it died away until total 

silence reigned. A solitary Japanese scout crept 
Sls aed oe up and looked over the line of trenches east of 
Ist alee. the peak. The moment he returned a party 

of about twenty-five men, led by an officer, 
advanced up the hill towards the two guns which had been 
disabled on the 19th August.* The peak was reached without 
Joss, but so soon as a Japanese head showed over the skyline a 
sputter of fire broke out and forced the attackers to take cover 
outside the parapet, whence they began to throw grenades. 
The Japanese gunners, eager to assist the infantry, again opened 
on the peak, but in response to flag signals soon desisted. At 
3.25 p.m. a few of the assaulting party made their way over the 
crest, where they endeavoured to plant a Japanese flag. As it 
happened, the pole refused to enter the hard soil, and the men 
clambered back over the parapet only just in time to escape 
a violent explosion which occurred in a magazine on the Russian 
side of the crest. A hand-grenade thrown by one of the Japanese 
had fallen on to a store of grenades and caused an explosion which 
killed or wounded the greater number of those who formed the 
remnant of the garrison, including their commander.t Thence- 
forward, little opposition was offered, except by the fortress 
artillery, to the occupation of Wang-tai by the Japanese. Before 


* See Vol. I, p. 360. 

+ Captain Galitzinski, 2nd Lieutenant Grintzevich, who succeeded to 
the command and who carried out the retirement from the hill, stated in 
evidence at the court martial on General Stessel that, after the explosion, 
only three men, all of whom were wounded, remained. 
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sunset the troops of General Ichinohe’s 6th Brigade were able to 
open a reverse rifle fire against N, to which the defenders were 
still clinging although M had been abandoned. 

The capture of Wang-tai was the ultimate factor which sealed 
the fate of the fortress. The hill had been won with comparatively 
little loss, the Japanese casualties only amounting to some three 
hundred, inclusive of the losses suffered in the taking of the 
Chinese Wall. At nightfall on the 1st January, 1905, the 
Japanese held the line Fort Chi-kuan—Wang-tai—H—I—Fort 
Erh-lung—Fort Sung-shu, while the Russians were still in 
possession of Chi-kuan Battery, Q, N, and the heights some four 
hundred yards south and west of Wang-tai, the height five hundred 
yards south-south-east of Fort Sung-shu, and Sung-shu Supporting 
Battery. 

Before the fall of Wang-tai reports had reached the head- 
quarters of the eastern front to the effect that the position of 
affairs in the section from Chi-kuan South-East to Q was critical. 
General Gorbatovski immediately gave orders that the section must 

be held until nightfall. Shortly after Wang-tai 
The evacuation had been captured, General Fock sent direct 
none to the commander of the section ordering its 
lst January. evacuation, but before this order could be carried 

out General Gorbatovski intervened once more 
with instructions that it should be held. After dark further 
orders from General Fock were received, this time by General 
Gorbatovski, to the effect that the works from Chi-kuan Battery 
to N, inclusive, were to be evacuated at once, while the line from 
Naval Ridge to Sung-shu Supporting Battery was to be held at all 
costs. General Gorbatovski protested, pointing out that he was in 
command on the front of attack, and that, although the situation 
at N was critical, Chi-kuan Battery was still tenable. In reply, 
he was told to carry out his orders;* and the works were 
accordingly abandoned. Chi-kuan Battery was blown up by its 
garrison, the explosion shaking houses at a distance of six miles 
and reducing the battery to a shapeless heap of ruins. The 
Japanese at once advanced and occupied the vacated works at N, 
Q, R, and Chi-kuan Battery, from which almost all the guns, 
machine guns, and shell had been carried away. 


* This reply contained the following expressions: “ Your Excellency is 
immediately to give instructions for the evacuation of Chi-kuan Battery. 
Do not compel me to take forcible measures in regard to this....” 

(4726) 2y¥2 
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In the meantime, unknown to General Smirnov, Genera] 
Stessel had dispatched a parlementaire to General Nogi with 
proposals for capitulation. A letter was at the same time sent 
to Admiral Viren informing him that negotiations had been 

opened, and that only one night remained in 
eee for which to destroy stores and the ships which, 
ais although crippled by the Japanese bombardment, 

were as yet by no means past repair. So soon 
as the Japanese agreed to open negotiations, the firing on both 
sides died away, and the silence of night was only broken by the 
sound of the explosions as ships and guns were destroyed.* The 
Japanese, however, were hard at work entrenching themselves in 
their new positions. 

General Smirnov could do no more than protest against the 
capitulation, for the resolution of the troops gave way the moment 
that they heard of the proposal to surrender, and they could no 
longer be relied upon in case he decided to remove General Stessel 
from his command by force. For this small blame can be attached 
to the Russian soldiers. They had been tried up to the limit 
of human endurance, and it is not surprising that the prospect of im- 
mediate relief from their sufferings snapped the bonds of discipline. 

Many hours elapsed before the news of the opening of 
negotiations became generally known, and hostilities did not cease 
altogether on the night of the 1st-2nd January. Some hours 
before dawn Signal Hill was attacked by several Japanese 
companies supported by the fire of the batteries on Hsiao-ku Shan. 
Signal Hill was held only by a scout detachment of the 25th 
Regiment, and the Japanese, attacking from three sides, forced 
their way into some of the trenches. The guns of Fort Pai-yin and 
the neighbouring batteries gave some assistance to the defenders, 
and a determined counter-attack cleared the trenches of the 
Japanese. Before the assault could be repeated, news of the 
conclusion of an armistice put a stop to the fighting, which had 
already cost the assailants about a hundred casualties. Somewhat 
later there came an outburst of artillery fire from Chi-kuan South- 
East, against which work the Japanese were advancing after having 
occupied the abandoned Chi-kuan Battery. These shots were 
practically the last fired in the siege, and by dawn military 
operations were discontinued all round the perimeter of the fortress. 
With the advent of daylight on the 2nd January the victorious 

* See p. 637. 
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@3Japanese swarmed from their trenches up to the hills which 
formed the newly captured line between Chi-kuan Battery and 
Fort Sung-shu. A few Russians came out and mingled with their 
conquerors, but the majority of the defenders remained in the 
vicinity of the works still in their possession. 

Meanwhile Colonel Reis, at this time acting as chief staff 
officer of the Kuan-tung District, had been entrusted by General 
Stessel with the conduct of the negotiations for capitulation, 
while General Idichi, chief of the staff of the Third Army, acted 

for the Japanese. The conference met at noon 
The capitwlation in the village of Shui-shih-ying. The proceedings 
January. were opened by the Japanese, who handed in 

a draft of the proposed terms of surrender. 
A certain amount of discussion followed, and the Russians were 
given an hour for consideration, at the end of which time they were 
asked for their decision. The Russians held out for easier 
conditions, their main demand being that the garrison should not 
be made prisoners of war. The Japanese declined to listen to the 
alternative proposals, but they allowed some trivial amendments in 
the conditions applicable to the officers, and signified that they 
were not prepared to discuss the question further. At 9.45 p.m. 
on the 2nd January the terms of surrender were signed.* 
General Stessel was at once informed, and orders were issued for 
the destruction of material to be stopped. As soon as the 
Russian troops heard the news a large number of them flung away 
their arms and began to loot the town; the streets were filled with 
drunken men, and many disgraceful scenes occurred before order 
was restored. 

By the evening of the 4th January the uncaptured forti- 
fications had been handed over to the Japanese, and next day 
the Russians began to leave the fortress, the various units 
assembling near Fort Cha-kua-tzu whence they were marched to 
Chang-ling-tzu railway station. By the evening of the 7th, all 
the prisoners of war had been taken over. Their number was 
found to exceed by many thousands the total which the Japanese 

had been led to expect, the official state giving 

The prisonera, © the strength of those who marched out at 878 

officers and 23,491 men, whereas it had been 

understood that barely 10,000 men were available inside the 

fortress. The discrepancy is partly accounted for by the fact 
*. The text of the terms of surrender is given in Appendix 23. 
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that many men, though really quite unfit to travel, left the 
hospitals without permission in order to quit the scene of their 
sufferings at the earliest opportunity, and in addition to the 
fighting troops there were nearly 4,000 non-combatants. About 
15,000 sick and wounded were left in the hospitals. 

As the Russian troops withdrew, a portion of the Japanese 
army entered the town for the purpose of keeping order, and there 
could be no higher testimony to the discipline of the victors than 
the total absence of outrage. A few of the civilian inhabitants 
had occasion to complain of insolence on the part of individual 
Japanese soldiers, and there were isolated cases of drunkenness, 
but of pillage there was none, and perfect order reigned in the 
streets. The army as a whole was strictly forbidden to enter the 
town, and it was not until the 13th January that General Nogi 
made his formal entry, accompanied by detachments representing 
every unit of the besieging force. Many of the Japanese never 
approached nearer to the town than the line of works captured 
on the 1st January, for so urgent was the demand for troops 
from the field armies, that the transfer of the besieging army to 
the north was begun from the moment that surrender was assured. 

Although at first the surrender of Port Arthur was considered 
by the world at large to have been unavoidable, it was not long 
before rumours were heard to the effect that the means of defence 
had not been entirely exhausted; and General Stessel, instead of 

being a popular hero, found himself assailed by 
The court martial charges of incapacity and corruption. These 
on the Russian - . ‘ 
senior officers. charges culminated in a court martial on four 

of the senior officers of the defence, General 
Stessel himself being indicted on no less than ten counts.* 
Unfortunately it is certain that the strictures on many of the 
officers were justified; but no discredit attaches to the men, who 
did everything that was humanly possible to uphold the honour of 
the Russian army. 

The siege had lasted for five months since the date of close 
investment, had monopolized the efforts of a whole army, and had 
cost the besiegers a loss in killed and wounded of nearly sixty 
thousand men.t For one hundred and fifty-four days the hills 


* The official indictment is given in Appendix 26. Appendices 24 and 25 
show the quantities of stores and war material remaining in the fortress at 
the time of the capitulation. 

+ See Appendix 21. These losses are calculated from the end of June 
only. The Russian losses are given in Appendix 22. 
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round Port Arthur had been the scene of a struggle which, for 
valour and determination, will bear comparison with the most 
famous episodes in history. In a war which will always be 
remarkable for the stubborn character of the fighting, this siege 
was the most dramatic incident, and it would be difficult to say 
whether it reflected greater glory upon the victors or the 
vanquished. In some respects the leadership may have failed to 
reach the highest standard; but long after the less creditable 
circumstances have been forgotten, the splendid courage which 
eventually carried the Japanese to victory, and the no less splendid 
resolution with which the forts were held until they were reduced 
to shapeless mounds will stand before the soldiers of all nations 
as brilliant examples of devotion. The countries which produced 
the heroes of Port Arthur may well be proud of their sons. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE FIELD TROOPS OF THE RUSSIAN FORCES AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE BATTLE OF LIA0-YANG, 23RD AUGUST, 
1904. 

(Plan 19.) 





SOUTHERN GROUP. 


The troops of the Southern Group were distributed as 
follows :— 


The main body of the 1st Siberian Corps* was bivouacked on 
the right flank of the An-shan-chan position, and consisted of :— 


1st, 2nd 4th, and 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, and 2 
companies of the 33rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 

2 companies 1st East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 

3rd and 4th Batteries 9th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 

2 squadrons 4th Siberian Cossacks, 

2 squadrons 5th Ural Cossack Regiment. 

1 machine gun company. 


Advanced posts were found by the 1st Siberian Corps as 
follows :— 


(1) At Ta-wan-tieh-tun :— 
Major-General Zuikov with the 35th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment and 3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery (6 


* The 3rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, 1st East Siberian Mortar 
Battery, and two companies lst East Siberian Sapper Battalion were in 
Liao-yang ; one company of the 1st Siberian Corps was at the disposal of the 
commander of the lines of communication ; two companies were guarding 
the baggage, etc., and two companies were told off to keep in order the roads 
held by the corps. 
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guns). Colonel Gurko’s cavalry was also attached, con- 
sisting of the Primorsk Dragoon Regiment, Frontier 
Guard Cavalry Regiment, and the 2nd Trans-Baikal 
Cossack Battery. This force was at Ken-chuang-tzu 
station. 
(2) In vicinity of Ya-niu-wa-tzu :— 

Major-General Kondratovich with 2$ battalions 33rd 
and 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, 1st and 2nd 
Batteries 9th East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 4 squad- 
rons 5th Ural Cossacks, 2 squadrons 4th Siberian Cos- 
sacks, and 20th Horse Battery. The 1st Siberian Corps 
therefore occupied a position with a frontage of five and 
a half miles and a depth of six miles. 


The main body of the 4th Siberian Corps was bivouacked in 
rear of the centre of the An-shan-chan position, and was 
composed as follows :— 

6th (Yeniseisk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

1st and 2nd Batteries 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
1st Company 4th East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 


An advanced post of this corps was at Hou-chia-tun under 
Major-General Rebinder, consisting of— 
11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 
12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 
3rd and 4th Battalions 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
4 squadrons 11th Orenburg Cossacks. 
The 4th Siberian Corps therefore occupied a frontage of about 
five miles and a depth of seven miles. 


The main body of the 2nd Siberian Corps was bivouacked on 
the left flank of the An-shan-chan position, and was composed a8 
follows :-— 

17th and 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiments. 

1 machine gun company. 

3} batteries 5th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
1 company 3rd East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 
2 squadrons 7th Siberian Cossacks. 
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Advanced posts were found by the corps as follows :— 
(1) At Tui-te-tzu— 
Colonel Prince Trubetskoi with the 1st Battalion of the 
19th, and the 3rd Battalion of the 20th East Siberian 


Rifle Regiments, half the 4th Battery 5th East Siberian 
Artillery Brigade, and 4 squadrons 7th Siberian Cossacks. 


(2) At Shang-shih-chiao-tzu— 
Major-General Tolmachev with the 2nd Battalion of the 
19th, and the 1st Battalion of the 20th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments, and 5 squadrons 12th Orenburg 
Cossacks. : 


The 2nd Siberian Corps therefore occupied a front of four 
miles, with a depth of the same distance. 


The Mounted Reserve of the Southern Group was at Chan- 
tien-pu under Colonel Danilov. It consisted of the 5th Siberian 
Cossacks, 8th Siberian Cossacks (less 1 squadron in Liao-yang), 
4th Ural Cossacks and the 11th Horse Battery. 


EASTERN GROUP. 


The Eastern Group had its right flank a few miles west of 
Lang-tzu-shan, while its left rested near Kan-sha on the River 
Tai-tzu. The position of Lang-tzu-shan formed the central 
section of the first or outer line of defence, and extended from 
the high ground west of Kao-feng-ssu as far as height 2100 four 
miles north-east of Lang-tzu-shan. From west to east the front 
of this position measured about seven and a half miles, and its 
defence was entrusted to the 3rd Siberian Corps under Lieutenant- 
General Ivanov, who posted his troops as follows :— 


Right Section—Colonel Lechitski. 24th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment and 4 batteries, about Kao-feng-ssu with 
1 battalion thrown forward towards Chi-men-tzu. 

Centre Section — Major - General Krichinski. 23rd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment and 3 batteries, between the 
Hsi-ta Ho and Tang Ho. 

Left Section—Major-General Danilov. 21st and 22nd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments, from the Tang Ho to height 
2100. 
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It was found impossible to place guns in this section. 
7 batteries were with the Right and Left Sections as 
shown above, and 1 battery was in the open in rear of 
the position, in the valley of the Hsi-ta Ho. 


Reserve—Right Group. Major-General Kashtalinski. 2nd 
Brigade 3rd East Siberian Rifle Division (less a battalion 
with General Grekov) under Major-General Stolitsa, 
and 9th East Siberian Rifle Regiment (less 2 companies 
with Colonel Druzhinin). 

Left Group. Major-General Mardanov. 10th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment. 


Detachments— 
(1) Major-General Grekov. 11} squadrons, 1 battalion and 
4 horse mountain batteries at Liao-tien-tan. 
(2) Colonel Druzhinin. 2 companies and 2 squadrons at 
Tun-hsin-pu. 
(3) A left flank guard of 2 squadrons south-west of Tzu-kou. 


The outposts of the corps ran through height 1820—Tsan- 
chia-kou—Erh-tao-hou to beyond Ko-ta-ssu. 


In close touch with the 3rd Siberian Corps, and holding a line 
of heights known as the An-ping position, which stretched away 
northward from the hill 2100 to opposite Kan-sha on the River 
Tai-tzu, was the Xth Corps, consisting of 24 battalions, 93 guns, 
15 squadrons and 2 sapper companies, under Lieutenant-General 
Sluchevski.* The troops were distributed as follows, on the 24th 
August, in accordance with orders issued at 11.10 p.m. on 23rd, 
by the commander of the Xth Corps, and confirmed by telephone 
the following morning :— 


The right of the corps consisted of the 9th Infantry Division 
and was distributed as follows— 


(a) Major-General Ryabinkin with— 


1st Brigade 9th Infantry Division, #¢., 33rd (Elets) and 34th 
(Syev) Regiments; 
2 battalions 36th (Orel) Regiment ; 
5th and 6th Batteries 9th Artillery Brigade ; 
* This An-ping position consisted practically of two lines. These lines 


possessed the same flanka, but whereas the forward line was convex towards 
the enemy, the rear position which passed through An-ping was concave. 
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4 guns Ist East Siberian Mountain Battery ; 
2 squadrons 1st Orenburg Cossacks ; 
occupied the line height 2100 to height 2000 inclusive. 


The 33rd (Elets) Regiment was distributed as follows :— 


The 2nd Battalion (less the 7th Company) held height 2100 ; 
the 1st and 3rd Battalions, plus the 11th Company of the 34th 
(Syev) Regiment, occupied a line about four miles long south of 
the crest from height 2100 to the east as far as the hilly path 
leading from Tzu-kou into the valley south-east of that place. 
Scout detachments were pushed forward in the valleys. The 
4th Battalion was in regimental reserve, north of Tzu-kou. 


The remainder of the infantry were thus disposed :-— 


The 4th Battalion 34th (Syev) Regiment (10 officers and 560 
men) occupied a line of over a mile in length on both sides of the 
Kung-chang Ling, facing east. The 2nd Battalion 36th (Orel) 
Regiment and the 1st Battalion 34th (Syev) Regiment, were in 
reserve in rear of the 3rd Battalion 33rd (Elets) Regiment. 
The 3rd Battalion 34th (Syev) Regiment was split up; the 
9th and 10th Companies were near Tzu-kou, as escort to the guns, 
the 11th Company between the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 
33rd (Elets) Regiment. The 12th Company was also escort to the 
guns. The 3rd Battalion 36th (Orel) Regiment occupied height 
2000. The 2nd Battalion was in reserve behind the left flank of 
the 33rd (Elets) Regiment. 

The batteries were in the hollows south of Tzu-kou, facing 
south. 

(6) Major-General Prince Orbeliani, with three battalions of 
the 35th (Bryansk) Regiment, two battalions of the 36th (Orel) 
Regiment, two guns lst East Siberian Mountain Battery, the 
Terek-Kuban Cavalry, and three scout detachments, occupied the 
crest line from height 2000 to the heights north of the An-ping 
Ling inclusive. The three battalions of the 85th (Bryansk) 
Regiment occupied both sides of the Pa-pan Ling and the Chi- 
pan Ling with a frontage of over a mile, and the two mountain 
guns were on the saddle between these two passes, under cover of 
the 14th Company 35th (Bryansk) Regiment. 

The two battalions of the 36th (Orel) Regiment (under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gabaev) held a still more extended position on 
both sides of the An-ping Ling; the companies were very weak, 


Zz 
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and only the heights on either side were held, whilst the pass 
itself was not occupied. The Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment 
was in reserve south of San-chia-tzu. 


The left of the corps, under Colonel Klembovski was com- 
posed of :-— 
122nd (Tambov) Regiment. 
Oo gans Ten Battery | ice artillery: Brigade 


2 guns 1st Battery 
2 squadrons, 1st Orenburg Cossacks. 


Three battalions of the 122nd (Tambov) Regiment and 6 guns 
of the 7th Battery occupied an area of about one mile south-east 
of Pei-kou. The 3rd Battalion 122nd (Tambov) Regiment, with 
two guns of the 1st Battery, held a position echeloned in rear of 
the left flank of the regiment, on the left bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, 
opposite Kan-sha. 


A squadron of cossacks guarded the left flank and rear of 
the detachment, and was in the hollow between Kan-sha and 
Hei-yu. 

The right flank of Colonel Klembovski was protected by 
General Orbeliani’s troops, and also by a detached post of a 
squadron of the 1st Orenburg Cossacks, on the height north of 
San-chia-tzu. 


The corps reserve, consisting of 12 battalions 31st Infantry 
Division, and 50 guns of the 9th and 31st Artillery Brigades, was 
posted in two groups:—The 121st (Penza) and 123rd (Koslov) 
Regiments were at An-ping and the 124th (Voronej) Regiment 
was south of Shun-shuang-tzu. 


In addition to the 3rd Siberian Corps and the Xth Corps, 
General Bilderling, the commander of the Eastern Group, had 
under his command his own XVIIth Corps, composed of the 3rd 
and 35th Infantry Divisions. Of these troops 8 battalions of the 
3rd Infantry Division [ie the 9th (Ingermanland) and 12th 
(Velikolutsk) Regiments],* 54 batteries (44 guns), 3rd Artillery 
Brigade, and the 52nd Dragoon Regiment under Major-General 


* The other units of the 3rd Infantry Division were disposed as 
follows :—10th (Novoingermanland) Regiment on sentry duty in Liao- 
yang; 11th (Pskov) Regiment at Pen-hsi-hu. 
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Yanzhul, were occupying the high ground north of the River 
Tai-tzu, while the 35th Infantry Division was engaged in im- 
proving the defences of the Advanced Position. 


FLANKS, 


The right flank of the army was watched by the Liao Ho 
Detachment, under Major-General Kossakovski, consisting of 6 
companies, 8 squadrons and 4 guns. This detachment held the 
fords and crossings on the Liao Ho and had its head-quarters at 
Ta-wan. 

The left flank of the army was guarded by the following 
detachments :— 

(1) Colonel Grulev, at Pen-hsi-hu. 4 battalions, 4 guns, and 
6 squadrons. 

(2) Lieutenant-Colonel Shestakov (who was under Colonel 
Grulev at Tien-chia-tun). 1 battalion, 2 mountain guns. 

(3) Major-General Liubavin, on the Upper Tai-tzu. 12 
squadrons, 4 guns. 

(4) Colonel Madritov, at Hsing-ching. 2 battalions, 2 guns, 
12 squadrons, finding 3 companies and 2 squadrons for 
the Ta Ling, and a similar force at Ta-pin-tu-shan. 
This detachment was subsequently commanded by Major- 
General Petrov. 
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TABLE: SHOWING THE STRENGTH OF VARIOUS SUBDIVISIONS OF 
LIAO-YANG, 23nD 
































Russtans. 
| Mounted Se 
Subdivision. Battalions. Squadrons. Teeehs ons. | pete hone 
Eastern Group. 
3rd Siberian Corps eee 24 143 8 68 + 
Xth Corps RR i a2 8 8 114 + 
XVII = 44 = 
‘VIIth Corpa(' eneral Yanzhu ) 
Total Eastern Group _...| 64 32h 16 226 1 
Sournran Group. 
Ist Siberian Corps aes 21 20 8 82 
2nd Siberian Corps 12 ll 4 32 
4th Siberian Corps 24 6 8 32 
Mounted Reserve of Southern 
Group ... woes -> 17 - 6 - 
() Kemeeiateeee 
Total Southern Group ... 57 54 20 152 y 
DrtacHMENTS. 
Liao Ho (General Kossakovaki) ly 8 = 4 = 
Pen-hsi-hu (Colonels Grulev and 
Shestakov) ... 5 6 —_- 6 fe 
Upper Tai-tzu (General Liu: 
tevin) _ 12 -_ 4 = 
Heng ching (Colonel Madritov) | 2 10 2 2 - 
Total Detachments oe 8 36 2 16 - 
Total of Troops in “First Line”| 1294 1224 38 394 2 





AVAILABLE A8 RESERVES TO THE 
“First Ling.” 


In and around Liao-yang and 
working on the Advanced 


Position* ase oon Peel 


General Reserve :— 
5th Siberian Corpst ... 
6th East Siberian iors} 
Regimentt ... ose 


Total available Reserves... 


Grand Total Field Troopst ... 


30 


32 


62 





191} 


204 





264 


149 








42 














6t 


re 


* The infantry of this force was mainly from the X VIIth Corps. 


+ On the 23rd all these units had not arrived, but they reached the front by the 


29th August. 


} Exclusive of 16 battalions and 7 squadrons on minor garrison duty, lines of 
communication, and guarding railway. 
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THE TWO ARMIES AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE BATTLE OF 


AUGUST, 1904. 








JAPANESE, 





Subdivision. Battalions, Squadrons.| Guns. Engineer 


Battalions. 








6th Division... wee ae 
llth Kobi Brigade... 

1st Cavalry Brigade ... 

lst Artillery Brigade .. 


4th Regiment, Foot “artillery, 35-inch | 


mortars 


2nd Inde lependent Battalion Foot Artillery, 


3'5-inch mortars... 
1 Battalion 4:2-inch captured | gans .. 


1 Battalion 6-inch captured howitzers 


Total Second Army 


Fourta ARMY. 


5th Division... one 
10th Division ... 
10th Kobi Brigade 


Total Fourth Army 


Fiest Aruy. 


Guard Division... 
2nd Division 
12th Division 
General Umezawa’s Kobi Bri 





The “ Hijikata” Battery of ita Rus-| 


sian guDs gee 






Total First Army 


Approximate Grand Total 














m0 09 Oo 


Sal S88 


8 


to 
> oe 
+ 








ry 
& 


188 














om 


The 3rd Battalion of the Japanese 37th Regiment was still in Korea. 


* 
+ 32 guns according to some authorities. 
} 16 guns according to some authorities. 
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AMENDED Disposition No. 2 FoR THE MANCHURIAN ARMY.* 
[Zssued in amendment of Disposition No. 2.] 


L140-YANG, 
29th August, 1904. 
5.10 p.m. 

On the 28th August the First, Second, and Fourth Japanese 
Armies deployed on the line Pei-kou—the valley of the Tang Ho— 
Wang-pao-tai—Chang-chia-pu-tzu—Sha-ho—Tun-tai. 

The army under my command is concentrating at Liao-yang. 
The extreme right flank is secured by Major-General Kossakovski’s 
force (strength 64 battalions, 9 squadrons, 16 guns)f on the 
line Ta-wan—Kao-li-tun. The extreme left flank is secured by 
detachments on the line Pen-hsi-hu—Ta Ling—Hsing-ching (total 
strength, 6 battalions, 12 squadrons, and 10 guns).t 


* The original Disposition No. 2 was dated 29th August, 1.15 am., and 
issued at 5.35 a.m. the same day. This “ Disposition” in reality corresponds 
to “Operation Orders.” It will be noticed that it does not agree exactly 
with the distribution of troops given on p. 64. Presumably it was not 
possible to carry out the commander-in-chief’s orders to the letter. The 
strengths given in the margin are those of the actual war establishments, 
but many units had fallen considerably below them. 

+ The composition of this force was as follows :— 


281st (Drissa) Regiment... ies .. four battaliona. 
28th Artillery Brigade... eight guna. 
4th (Wverkhne- Udinsk) Siberian Infantry 
giment ... two battalions. 
4th Siberian Artillery Division ss + ~~ four guns, 
Awur Cossack Regiment... tee ase three squadrons. 
two companies. 
Frontier Guards peice | nen) vote an {ter guns. 
six equadrons. 


Total six and a half battalions, sixteen guns, and nine squadrons. 
{ i.e, Major-General Liubavin’s detachment of Trans-Baikal Cossack 


Brigade, with portions of 65th Siberian Corps and of Ist Siberian 
Infantry Division. 
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Should the enemy advance further the army under my com- 
mand will offer a determined resistance in the fortified position 
on the line of the villages Ma-yeh-tun—Ta-tzu-ying—Hsiao-yang- 
tzu—Hesin-li-tun—Wu-chia-kou— Ku-chia-tzu—Ya-yu-chi—Hsia- 


pu—San-wa-tzu*—Ta-tzu-pu*—Hsi-kuan-tun. 


1. Detail of sections of the line of defence. 


(a) Lt.-Gen. Baron Stakelberg, commanding 
Ist Siberian Corps. 
12 battalions, 
Ist East Siberian Rifle Division 4 8 machine 
guns. 
lst Bast Siberian Artillery Bri- 
gade 
9th East Siberian Rifle Div 
9th East Siberian Artillery Bri- 
Bade eee BZ QUIS. 
{3 squadrons. 





Ussuri Cavalry Brigade... ...4 8 horse artil- 
lery guns. 


lst Rast Siberian Sapper Bat- 
talion w+ 1 battalion, 
Total 24 battalions, 10 squadrons, 64 field 
and 6 horse artillery guns, 8 machine guns, 
1 sapper battalion. 


(&) Lt.-Gen, Ivanov, commanding 3rd 
Siberian Corps. 
ard East Siberian Kifle Division 12 battalions. 
ard Rast Siberian Artillery 
Brigade ... 32 guns. 
6th Bast Siberian Rif_e Division 12 battalions. 
6th Rast Siberian Artillery 





Brigade .. 32 guns. 
Ist and 6th Horse M ntai 8 mountain 
Batteries = guns, 


2nd Chita Cossack Regiment .. 6 squadrons. 


and Bast Siberian Sapper Bat- 
talion oy oe 1 battalion. 


Total 44 battalions, 6 squadrons, 64 fleld 
and 8 mountain guns, 1 sapper battalion. 


(c) Lt.-Gen. Sluchevski, commanding 
Xth Corps. 

9th Infantry Division ... 
9th Artillery Brigade . 48 guns. 
3ist Infantry Division . 16 battalions. 
lst Artillery Brigade ... .. 64 guns.t 
lst. East Siberian Mountain 8 mountain 

Battery .. { guns. 
lst and tna Bast Siberian 

Mortar Batteriest ... 12 mortars. 


. 16 battalions. 





* North of the Tai-tzu Ho. 


Will defend the position on 
the heights lying north of the 
line of villages Ma- yeh -tun— 
Ta - tzu - ying— Hsiao - yang - tzu 
—Hsin-li-tun, watching the 
ground eastward as far as the 
stream which flows from the 
village San-chia-tzu to Ta-ssu. 

Connexion with the 3rd Si- 
berian Corps must be main- 
tained. 

Will defend the section of the 
position extending from the 
heights north of the village Ku- 
chia-tzu to the Shih-chang-yu— 
Meng-chia-fang road, and will 
protect the ground westward as 
far as the stream which flows 
from the village San-chia-tzu to 
Ta-ssu. 

Connexion with the 1st Si- 
berian Corps must be maintained. 


Will defend the section which 
extends from the Shih-chang-yu 


+ Actually fifty-two guns only. Owing to previous losses the Ist and 2nd 
Batteries alone had eight guns, the remaining six batteries had six guns each. 
} In addition to these two mortar batteries originally in the Far East, 
the 5th Mortar Regiment (of four batteries) had arrived from Europe. Each 
battery had six old pattern 15 c.m. mortars, firing common shell, with an 


extreme range of 2,500 metres. 


(4726) 


222 


aor 


az, 
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Ist Orenburg Comack Regi} ¢ squadrons —Meng-chia-fang road to the 


ment 


6th Sapper Battalion ... ... 1 battalion. village of Hsia-pu. 
Total 32 battalions, 6 squadrons, 112 field,* 
8 mountain guns and 12 mortars, 1 sapper 
battalion. 


(d) Gen. Baron Bilderling, commanding 


XVITeh Corps 
3rd Infantry Division... 1s tattalions. ‘Will cover the left flank of the 
3rd Artillery Brigade ve 44 guns. : _ : i: 

. itattalions. army; with this object he will 


35th Infantry Division 
64 guns. ee s 
defend the position on the right 





35th Artillery Brigade 


and Tnilependent, Cavalry Bri- hie squadrons, 


gade 5 

Vesuri Cossack Regiment. 3squadrons, bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, watch 
Re} ie . . 

Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regi} squadrons. the river above the village Hsi- 


4th Trans-Baikal vesack Bat- 6 he - * 
er ial {SaneeGuns, kuan-tun, and keep touch with 


17th Sapper Battalion oe a 1 battalion, the force at Pen-hsi-hu. 


Total 32 battalions, 21 squadrons, 112 field 
and 6 horse artillery guns, 1 sapper battalion. 


2. General Reserve. 


(@) Lt.-Gen. Zarubaiev, commanding 4th 
Siberian Corps. 
2nd Siberian Infantry Division} 12 battalions. 
Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade§ 32 guns. 





8rd Siberian Infantry Division 16 battalions. i iti i 
2nd Verkbne-Udinsk Cossack will take up. position in reat: 
Regiment... --  Ssquadrons. of the northern wall of the city. 
4th Kast Siberian Sapper 
Battalion oa wo «1 battalion. 


Total 28 battalions, 32 guns, 6 squadrons, 
1 sapper battalion. 


(®) Lt.-Gen. Zasulich, commanding 2nd 


Siberian Corps. 
12 battalions. 
5th Bast Siberian nite Diviion{ 8 machine ; af 
guns. Will take up a position near 

5th East Siberian Artillery ‘ 5 i 

Brigade wu. oe “32 guns, the villages Hsi-tu-chia-wa-tzu— 
Ith Siberian Cossack Regiment squadrons. yy: P 
3rd Bast Siberian Sapper Hsiu-chia-tun. 


Battalion oe oo «1 battalion. 


Total 12 battalions, 2 squadrons, 32 guns, 
8 machine guns, 1 sapper battalion. 


* Actually only one hundred field guns. 

+ The Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment had up till now been attached to 
the Xth Corps. 

} One battalion of 5th (Irkutsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment with 
General Grekov (see Order No. 3, 2 (6)). The three remaining battalions 
of same infantry regiment in garrison in Liao-yang. 

§ The lst Siberian Artilivry Brigade belonged to the lst Siberian 
Infantry Division which was employed on garrison duty in rear. 

The Siberian Artillery Divisions belonging to the 4th Siberian Corps 
(and still armed with the old pattern field guns) are not mentioned here. 
They were distributed in the fortifications, “as guns of position,” and among 
the flank detachments. 
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(c) Lt.-Gen. Dembovski, commanding 5th 
Siberian Corps. 
2nd Brigade 54th Infantry 


Division... ... «8 battalions. 
Tth and 8th Batteries 26th 
Artillery Brigade . 16 guns. 


and Brigade 7ist Infantry 
Division and 282nd (Cher- 
noyar) Regiment* 

6th, 7th and sth batteries 28th 
Artillery Brigade . 24 guns. 

Ist Argun Cossack Regiment... 6 squadrons. 

Sth East Siberian ‘Sapper 
Battalion 


an battalions. 


1 battalion. 


Total 19} battalions, 6 squadrons, 40 guns, 
1 sapper battalion. 


Maj.-Gen. Samsonov, commanding the 
Siberian Cossack Division. 
Siberian Cossack Division ..._ 19 squadrons. 


ard Trans-Batkal Cossack Horse) 6 horse artil- 
Battery . ie ONS lery guns. 


Total 19 squadrons, 6 horse artillery guns. 


3. Flank Guards. 


1, Left flank, 
Gen. Baron Bilderling. 


2, Right flank, 
(a) Maj.-Gen. Mishchenko. 


ll rons, 
Independent Trans-Baikal { eS 


6 horse artillery 
Cossack Brigade... ean: 


. 10 squadrons. 
horse artillery 
guns. 

Total 21 squadrons, 12 horse artillery guns. 


Ural Cossack Brigade 
2uth Horse Artillery Battery {° 
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Will take up positions grouped 
as follows :— 

54th Infantry Division with 
its artillery, 4 squadrons, and the 
sapper battalion near the village 
Sha-ho-pu. The 71st Infantry 
Division with its artillery and 
2 squadrons at Liao-yang on the 
right bank of the Tai-tzu. 


Will take up a position to the 
east of the village Yang-chia-lin- 
tzu in rear of the line of forts. 


[See above 1 (d).] 


Will take up a position near 
the village Wu-lun-tai, and cover 
the right flank of the army, west 
of the railway, as far as the Tai- 
tzu Ho on the line of the villages 
Hsing-lung-tai—Ta-wan.f Con- 
nexion with the detached force 
at Hsiao-pei-ho will be main- 
tained. 


Will cover the right flank of 
the army on the right bank of 
the Tai-tzu Ho. With this object : 


(i) The battalion of tae 5th 
(Irkutsk) Siberian Infantry Regi- 
ment, 4 guns of the 4th Siberian 
Artillery Division, and 2 squad- 
rons, 4th Ural Cossack Regiment, 
will occupy the bridyes and cross- 
ings near the village Hsiao-pei-ho. 


* Of the 1st Brigade 71st Infantry Division. 
t On the Liao Ho ; twenty-nine miles west of Liao-yang. See Plan 19. 
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guns). Colonel Gurko’s cavalry was also attached, con- 
sisting of the Primorsk Dragoon Regiment, Frontier 
Guard Cavalry Regiment, and the 2nd Trans-Baikal 
Cossack Battery. This force was at Ken-chuang-tzu 
station. 
(2) In vicinity of Ya-niu-wa-tzu:— 

Major-General Kondratovich with 2} battalions 33rd 
and 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, 1st and 2nd 
Batteries 9th East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 4 squad- 
rons 5th Ural Cossacks, 2 squadrons 4th Siberian Cos- 
sacks, and 20th Horse Battery. The 1st Siberian Corps 
therefore occupied a position with a frontage of five and 
a half miles and a depth of six miles. 


The main body of the 4th Siberian Corps was bivouacked in 
rear of the centre of the An-shan-chan position, and was 
composed as follows :— 

6th (Yeniseisk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

7th (Krasnoyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

9th (Tobolsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

10th (Omsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 

1st and 2nd Batteries 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
Ist Company 4th East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 


An advanced post of this corps was at Hou-chia-tun under 
Major-General Rebinder, consisting of— 
11th (Semipalatinsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 
12th (Barnaul) Siberian Infantry Regiment. 
3rd and 4th Battalions 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
4 squadrons 11th Orenburg Cossacks. 
The 4th Siberian Corps therefore occupied a frontage of about 
five miles and a depth of seven miles. 


The main body of the 2nd Siberian Corps was bivouacked on 
the left flank of the An-shan-chan position, and was composed as 
follows :— 

17th and 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiments. 

1 machine gun company. 

3} batteries 5th East Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
1 company 3rd East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 
2 squadrons 7th Siberian Cossacks. 
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Advanced posts were found by the corps as follows :— 

(1) At Tui-te-tzu— 
Colonel Prince Trubetskoi with the Ist Battalion of the 
19th, and the 3rd Battalion of the 20th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments, half the 4th Battery 5th East Siberian 
Artillery Brigade, and 4 squadrons 7th Siberian Cossacks. 

(2) At Shang-shih-chiao-tzu— 
Major-General Tolmachev with the 2nd Battalion of the 
19th, and the 1st Battalion of the 20th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments, and 5 squadrons 12th Orenburg 
Cossacks. : 


The 2nd Siberian Corps therefore occupied a front of four 
miles, with a depth of the same distance. 


The Mounted Reserve of the Southern Group was at Chan- 
tien-pu under Colonel Danilov. It consisted of the 5th Siberian 
Cossacks, 8th Siberian Cossacks (less 1 squadron in Liao-yang), 
4th Ural Cossacks and the 11th Horse Battery. 


EASTERN GROUP. 


The Eastern Group had its right flank a few miles west of 
Lang-tzu-shan, while its left rested near Kan-sha on the River 
Tai-tzu. The position of Lang-tzu-shan formed the central 
section of the first or outer line of defence, and extended from 
the high ground west of Kao-feng-ssu as far as height 2100 four 
miles north-east of Lang-tzu-shan. From west to east the front 
of this position measured about seven and a half miles, and its 
defence was entrusted to the 3rd Siberian Corps under Lieutenant- 
General Ivanov, who posted his troops as follows :— 


Right Section—Colonel Lechitski. 24th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment and 4 batteries, about Kao-feng-ssu with 
1 battalion thrown forward towards Chi-men-tzu. 

Centre Section — Major - General Krichinski. 23rd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment and 3 batteries, between the 
Hsi-ta Ho and Tang Ho. 

Left Section—Major-General Danilov. 21st and 22nd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments, from the Tang Ho to height 
2100. 
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They will also watch the interval 
(6) Maj.-Gen. V. Grekov. . . 
Sth (rents) Siberian Infantry pgttat between MHsiao-pei-ho and Ta- 
Regiment : oA leas 


82nd (C hernoyar) ‘Regiment .. ¢battalion, Wan. 
4th Siberian Artillery Division 6 guns. 


2nd Brigade Orenburg Cossack +s A 
Dicitoneae cata aa tadeane: (ii) The 2 companies of the 


4th Ural Cossack Regiment... 2 squadrons. 282nd (Chernoyar) Regiment 
11th Horwo Artillery Battery... 6 guns, if Cpe 

Total 1} tattalions, 14 squadrons, 6 field and with 2 guns of the 4th Siberian 

eee ee eae Artillery Division and 1 squadron 

of 2nd Orenburg Cossack Brigade 

will form an intermediate detach- 

ment for maintaining communica- 

tion between Hsiao-pei-ho and 


Fort No. VIII. 


(iii) The remaining troops will 
take up position near Hei-chun- 
pu* and watch the ground lying 
between Hsiao-pei-ho and Ta- 
wan. 


4. Guns of position—Will be placed in position under the 
orders of the Inspector of Artillery. 

5. The Line of forts.—West of the railway, as far as the right 
bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, as also Fort No. VIII, will be occupied by 
units of the 5th (Irkutsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment and 
2 squadrons of the 4th Siberian Cossack Regiment under the 
detailed orders of Major-General Maslov, “commandant of the 
garrison of the fortified rayon.” 

6. Principal Dressing Station—At the Liao-yang railway 
station. 

7. Flying Artillery Park Brigades,—Will be echeloned under 
the orders of corps commanders within the areas of their 
respective corps. 

8. Transport Columns.—Will be echeloned on roads allotted to 
army corps, and will be provided with escorts, under the orders of 
army corps commanders. 

9. Reports.—Will at first be sent to army head-quarters in 
Liao-yang ; army corps will make arrangements to connect their 
head-quarters by means of telegraph and telephone with army 
head-quarters. Each army corps will detail two orderly officers 
to report to the chief of the staff. 


* Not on Plan, seven miles north-north-west of Liao-yang. 
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10. Army corps commanders will decide by what roads their 
units will proceed to their allotted positions. Such roads must 
be improved and indicated by finger-posts, and the troops must be 
made acquainted with them. 

11. Substitutes for command.—Lieutenant-General Sakharov, 
Chief of the Staff, and General Baron Bilderling. 

12. The positions will be occupied under the orders of army 
corps commanders. 


(Signed) KUROPATKIN, 
General- Adjutant, Commanding-in-Chief. 


SAKHAROV, 
Tneutenant-General, Chief of Staff. 


Issued 11 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 5. 





Disposivion No. 3 FoR THE MANCHURIAN ARMY. 


Lia0-YAnc, 
31st August, 1904.* 


Should the fact of strong hostile forces crossing to the right 
bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, with the object of turning our left flank, 
be definitely established, I have decided—with a view to reducing 
the length of our defensive line upon the left bank of the Tai-tzu 
Ho—to withdraw the troops now on the Advanced Position to the 
line of the villages Ching-erh-tun—Hsui-wan-tzu—Yu-chuang- 
miao—Erh-fa, in order (after collecting a reserve) to attack the 
enemy upon the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho. 

I therefore issue the following orders :— 

(1) Sections of the Fighting Line. 

(a) Lieutenant-General Zarubaiev will defend the fortified 
position extending from the village Ching-erh-tun to 
Redoubt “ D” (inclusive). 

(8) Lieutenant-General Zasulich (reinforced by one infantry 
brigade and three batteries of the Xth Corps to be 
detailed by the General Officer Commanding Xth Corps) 
will defend the fortified position east of the railway, 
from Redoubt “D” (exclusive) to Fort I (inclusive) 
which lies south-east of the village Erh-fa. The troops 
will be allotted as follows :— 

The 5th East Siberian Rifle Division will occupy the 
section from Redoubt “D” to Redoubt “ W ” (inclu- 
sive); and the infantry brigade of the Xth Corps 
with three batteries will occupy the section from 
Redoubt “ W ” (exclusive) to Fort I (inclusive). 


* The hour is not given on any extant copy, but it seems to have been 
circulated by 6 a.m. 
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(c) General Baron Bilderling will secure the left flank of the 
army; with this view he will defend the position upon 
the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, from the village 
Hsi-kuan-tun to the village Mu-chang. He will watch 
the upper course of the Tai-tzu Ho with his cavalry on 
the left and will keep touch with the detachment at 
Pen-hsi-hu. 


(2) General Reserve. 


(a) Lieutenant-General Baron Stakelberg will move back 
to the railway bridge, passing to the west of Liao-yang ; 
he will cross by that bridge, and by the bridge immediately 
below it, and take up his position at the village Liu- 
chia-chuang. 


(6) Lieutenant-General Ivanov will move back through the 
city of Liao-yang and take up his position behind the 
northern wall of the city. 


(c) Lieutenant-General Sluchevski (less one infantry brigade 
and three batteries left in fighting line) will fall back 
eastward of Liao-yang, cross by the bridges at the 
village Erh-fa and at the north-east angle of the city 
wall, and take up his position at the village Hsin-cheng. 


(@ Lieutenant-General Dembovski. The units of the 54th 
Infantry Division, with their artillery, four squadrons of 
cossacks, and sappers will move to Yen-tai station. The 
units of the 71st Infantry Division, with their artillery, 
and two squadrons of cossacks, will take up their position 
on the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, near Liao-yang. 


(3) Cavalry. 


(a) Major-General Samsonov will cross the Tai-tzu Ho by 
the bridge one and one-third miles below the railway 
bridge and will march to Sha-ho-tun. 


(6) Major-General Mishchenko will cross the Tai-tzu Ho (as 
soon as the Ist Siberian Corps falls back) by the bridge 
one and one-third miles below the railway bridge, and 
will move to the village Sai-chia-tun. 
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(4) Flank Guards, 
Right flank : Major-General V. Grekov.) As in Disposition 
Left flank: General Baron Bilderling. No. 2.* 


(5) Main Dressing Stations.t 


(a) For the troops operating upon the left bank of the Tai-tzu 
Ho—at the railway siding immediately south-west of the 
railway bridge over the Tai-tzu Ho. 

(6) For the troops operating upon the right bank, at railway 
siding No. 101, 


(6) The Flying Artillery Park Brigades will be in positions to 
be detailed by Army Corps Commanders. 

(7) Second line transport will be moved back, by the roads 
allotted to army corps, to the line of the villages Ta-du-sam-pu— 
Er-tai-tzu—Ku-schu-tzu—Ta-pu—Tan-chai-schi.} 

(8) Reports will be sent to the railway siding on the left bank 
at the railway bridge over the Tai-tzu Ho. 


(9) Substitutes: Lieutenant-General Sakharov, General Baron 
Bilderling. 

(10) This General Order will not be carried into effect until 
special orders are issued. 


(Signed) KUROPATKIN, 
General-Adjutant, Commanding-in-Chief. 


SAKHAROV, 
Tneutenant-General, Chief of Staff. 


* Amended. 

+ According to the Russian medical organization, the “Main Dressing 
Station” is a divisional unit, from which patients are evacuated direct to 
Field Hospitals, In what relation, if any, the “ Main Dressing Station” 
here referred to (in connexion with several army corps) stood to the normal 
chain of medical organization in the field is not quite clear. 

} These villages are not shown by name on any plan. They lie practi- 
cally along the northern boundary of the map from where the Sha River 
cuts it, to the north-east corner of the Plan. Two lie east and two weat 
of the railway. 
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APPENDIX 6. 


Disposirion No. 4 FoR THE MANCHURIAN ARMY. 


Smine, 
Neak Raitway Bripek over Tal-Tzv Ho, 
2nd September, 1904, 
1.15 am. 


On the 30th and 31st August the enemy unsuccessfully 
attacked the Liao-yang Advanced Position on the left bank of 
the Tai-tzu Ho. On the 30th August it was ascertained that 
Japanese troops had begun crossing to the right bank of the 
Tai-tzu Ho between Kuan-tun and Kan-sha. The troops which 
had crossed occupied a position between Chan-chia-la-tzu® and 
Kung-ku-fen. 

I have resolved, while holding the Liao-yang Main Position to 
advance against the enemy’s troops which have crossed the river 
and to attack them. 


I. For the defence of the Liao-yang Main Position I assign— 


(0) Left bank. 

Lt.-Gen. Zarubalev. 
4th Siberian Corps... oo oe ae 2 Debtalions. 6 squadrons, 54 guns, 1 sapper 
Qnd Siberian Oorpa 4. ose ssa 1g baktalions, 2 equadrons, 39 guns, } sapper 
Xth Oorps - 8 battalions, 18 guns.t 
Brigade of 6th East Siberian | Rifle Division 6 battalions, 
6th Rast Siborian Artillery Brigade .... 16 guns. 
282nd (Chernoyar) Regiment ws ae battalions, 
283rd (Bugulmin) Regiment... ... ... 4 battalions. 
28th Artillery Brigade... oe oo ~- 8 guns, 
$5th Mortar Regiment... 12 mortars, 
1st and 2nd East Siberian Mortar Batterios 12 mortars, 
and Chita Cossack Kegiment wwe: 2 squadrons, 
3rd East Siberian Sapper Battalion <1 eompany. 


Total 64 battalions, 10 squadrons, 128 field guns, 24 mortars, 2} sapper battalions. 


* On right bank of river one and a half miles south-west of Kuan-tun. 
+ There were 24 guns with this portion of the Xth Corps, not 18. 
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(0) Right lank, 
Maj.-Gen. Yanzhul. 
1z battalions, 44 guns. 
w» 3 battalions, 





ard Infantry Division ... 
34th (Syev) Regiment 
3rd Artillery Brigade ... 16 guns. 
284th (Chembar) Regiment .» 1 battalion. 
Sth Artillery Brigade... ue ee oe 8 UN, 
ud Independent Cavalry Brigade 3 squadrons, 

Total 16 battalions, 3 squadrons, 68 guna, 











II. For the rest of the army under my command my orders are 
that :— 
1. Main Body. 


(a) Advanced troops. 
Gen, Baron Bilderling. 


38th Infantry Division with £16 battalions, 
Artillery oe ewe ee LO BUT, 


Mixed Infantry Brigadet {7 see 


Ind Indepentent Cavalry Be} gquatrons, 
gade 
Tat and rt Siberlan Arties une ° 
}5th Mortar Regiment... .. 12 mortars, 610N. 
Terek-Kuhan Cavalry Regiment 6 squadrons. 
Unsuri Cossack Regiment... 3 squadrons. 
4th ‘Trane-Balkal Cossack Bat-) 6 horse artil 

tery pas wa dery guns, 
17th Sapper Battalion... 1 battalion. 

Total 23 battalions, 104 field guns, 13 mortars, 

6 horae artillery guns, 1X squadrons, 
1 sapper battalion, 


Will delay the enemy by de- 
fending the Hsi-kuan-tun posi- 











Q) Right column. 
Lt.-Gen, Sluchevski. 


9th Infantry Division 
Sth Artillery Brigade 
Bist Intantry Division 
Blet Artillery Brigade... .. 
Tat Rast Siberian Mowntaln Bat: 8 mountain 
ery wef guns, : : 
Ist Orenburg Cossack Regiment 6 squadrons. Shih-cho-tzu as far as Sha-ho- 
6th Sapper Battalion... .... 1 battalion. tun, 
Total 21 battalions, 6 squadrons, 77 field guns, 
8 mountain guns, 1 sajper battalion. 


(©) Left column, 
Lt.-Gen, Baron Stakelberg. 


Int Rast Siberian Rifle Division 12 battalions, 
lst East Siberian Artillery Bri- 
Fo aa 1} 82 guns 


Brigade of 9th Rast Siverian} i ce 3 
rigade of oe 6 battalions. Will start at daybreak, march 


Oth Kast Siberian Artillery Brl- 
pr aes eaianer nag gL co 


A composite and the 6th Horse s8 moantain Lo- ta-tai, and will move to about 
Muuntain Batteries 4... Ls guns. 


8 squadrons, three 5 
Ussuri Cavalry Brigade ... { 6 horse ar: to four miles from Sha 
tillery guns. ho-tun. 
Jat Rast Siberian | Sapper Bat diy aaiation 
Total 18 battalions, 8 squadrons, 48 field guns, 
8 mountain guns, 6 horse artillery guns, 
1 sapper battalion. 


12 vattation, Will march with its main 
eieuatons, body from Hsin-cheng at 5 a.m., 


8 battalions, 


{oguns. _ advancing by Hsia-wa-kou-tzu— 














ing in one or two columns on 


* The Russian term employed is Avangard which is sometimes translated 
as “ Advanced Guard.” But here “ Advanced Troops” conveys the meaning 
better. 

+ The 85th (Viborg) Regiment and three battalions of the 284th (Chem- 
bar) Regiment ; and a battery of the 28th Artillery Brigade. 
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(Ad) Reserve. 
Lt.-Gen. Ivanov. 


3rd East Siberian Rifle Division 12 battalions. 


a eee ne pe guia: Will move at daybreak and 


Brigade of eth East Siberian 7] el ‘en-s 
He ae 2 \6 battalions. will march by Fen-shang to 


chat Siberian ‘Anttlery Bri- }18 guns, Chan-hsi-tun where it will await 


and Chita Cossack Regiment... 4 squadrons. further orders. 


2nd Kast Siberian Sapper Bat- 
Wuikatt Siberian Sapper Bat- }1 pattalion. 


Total 18 battalions, 4 squaarona; 48 guns, 
1 sapper battalion. 


2. Flank Guards. 


(a) Left flank. 
Maj.-Gen. Orlov. 
and Brigade 54th Infantry Divl- ty aGathalions: 


BONS ieee oe Will march in the direction 
2 batter cl 


gado 








This guns. of Kung-ku-fen, regulating its 
11th (Pskov) Regiment wee a. 4 battalions. 






ard Artillery Brigade... 4 guns. advance by Lieutenant-General 
Ast. (Striet k) Siberi: Infe 7 
is Henmentras ees oe ohh battalion. Baron Stakelbery. 





Ast Argun Cossack Regiment .... 3 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard. we 2 UNS. 


Total 13 battalions, 3 squadrons, 22 guns. 


(b) Right nk, . . . : 
tages aU Will act as detailed in Dis- 


Total 1} bittalions, 14 squadrons, 6 field guns, position No. 2.* 
6 horse artillery guns, . 


3. Cavalry. 


(@) Maj.-Gen. Samsonov. Will continue to reconnoitre 





Siberian Cossack Division —_... 19 squadrons. the eneiny’s position as far as 
3nt Trans-Baikal Cossack Bat-} 6 horse artil- 
eye -f leryguns. Pen-hsi-hu, supporting the left 


Total 19 squadrons, 6 horse artillery gune. 
otal 19 squadrons, ¢ horse artery €un® wing of the army. 


(0) Maj-Gen. Mishchenko. 


rons, 
Independent. ‘Trane-Baikal {' Sa eee 7 
Cossack Brigade w= =| fery guns, Will form up at Sai-chia-tun 


10 squadrons, - 
Ural Cossack Brigade { Shore aru and await orders. 
lery guns. 


Total 21 squadrons, 12 horve artillery guns. 


4. Rear Guard. 


Brigade of 9th East Siberian 
Ritle Division 


9th East Siberian Astitery Be} pas Will remain at Liu-chia- 
gade omen ‘ 


Frontier Guant TY 2 squadrons, Chuang. 
Total 6 battalions, 2 squadrons, 8 guns. 


ante battalions, 





5. I shall be with the 3rd Siberian Corps, at first at Chan- 
hsi-tun. 


6. Should there be fighting, dressing stations will be estab- 
lished as directed by corps commanders. 


* Evidently Disposition No. 2 Amended is referred to. 
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7. Eight days’ rations will be carried. The First Line trans- 
port, and, of the Second Line, the biscuit vehicles and ammuni- 
tion carts will accompany the troops. 

8. Artillery Parks and Divisional Field Hospitals will be with 
the corps. 


(Signed) KUROPATKIN, 
General- Adjutant, Commanding-in-Chief. 


SAKHAROV, 
Lieutenant-General, Chief of Staff. 
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APPENDIX 8* 


RUSSIAN LOSSES IN KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING AT 
THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. 
From THE 24TH AUGUST TO THE 3RD SEPTEMBER, 1904 (INCLUSIVE). 





Killed. | Wounded.|Missing.t} Total. 
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* It is not altogether clear whether or not the figures given in this table 
are complete, but t ey are supplied from Russian official sources. 
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+ The numbers of missing on the 30th and 31st August seem to have 
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RussiaN FoRcE, GIVING APPROXIMATE STRENGTHS, AT THE END OF 
EFORE THE ADVANCE TO THE SHA Ho. 


(See Plan 28.) 
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APPENDIX 12. 


OPERATION ORDERS FOR THE MANCHURIAN ARMY, 
28TH SEPTEMBER, 1904.* 


SEcrET. 
Orders 
To the troops of the Manchurian Army (reference, 4 verst map 
edition No. 2, corrected and completed to 22nd September, 1904, 
and 20 verst map). 
No. 8. 


MUKDEN STATION, 
28th September, 1904. 
(6 pm.) 

The advanced troops of the enemy occupy the line of the 
villages Chang-tan—Ta-tung-shan-pu—Shan-wo-pu—Hsgia-liu-ho- 
tzu—Chang-chi-sai. 

On the flanks have been discovered: on the right flank, the 
presence of inconsiderable forces of the enemy on the left bank 
of the River Liao, on the line of the villages Ta-wan—Ma-ma- 
chieh, and on the left flank about one brigade of infantry opposite 
the Ta Ling. 

The main forces of the enemy are grouped as follows :— 

About two divisions are echeloned along the line Shen-tan-pu 
—Hou-ko-chen-pao. 

About four divisions are to be found in the rayon of the 
villages Chang-tai-tzu—Sha-ho-tun—Liao-yang. 

About two divisions near the Yen-tai mines. 

About two divisions are echeloned on the line Pien-niu-lu-pu 
—Pen-hsi-hu. 

The enemy is fortifying the positions :— 

(1) On the line of the villages Shang-kang-tzu—Chang-tai- 
tzu, the heights to the south of the village Ying-cheng- 
tzu, on the line of the villages Liu-lin-kou—Chien-tao, 
the heights near the Yen-tai mines, and the hill to the 
north of Huang-pu. 

(2) North of the village of Pien-niu-lu-pu, and to the 
south-west of the latter in the direction of the village 
of Nan-shan-pu. 

In rear of the first position they are fortifying the heights 
between the villages of Mu-chang+—Hsi-kuan-tun. 

In rear of the second position—the positions at the village of 
Shang-ping-tai-tzu. 

lorder the Manchurian Army entrusted to my command to 
advance and to attack the enemy in whatever position he may be 

* For any discrepancies between these fi , those given on p. 254, 
and those shown in’ the “Order of Battle," Appendix 6 see foot notes, 
Appendix 10. 

+ Strategical Map 5. 
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occupying, having as the initial object, to gain possession of the 
right bank of the River Tai-tzu. 


(1) Western Force. 
General of Cavalry Baron Bilderling. 


32 battalions, 88 Q.F. guns, 
Xth Corps rs ieee 6 squadrons, 1 sapper 
battalion. 
32 battalions, 96 Q.F. guns, 
XVIIth Corps ... { 12 squadrons, 1 sapper 
battalion. 
11th and 12th Orenburg Cos- 
sack Regiments ve --» 12 squadrons, 
Ural Cossack Brigade ... auc A 


11th Horse Artillery Battery 1) 6 horse artillery guns. 


64 battalions, 184 Q.F. guns, 40 squadrons, 6 horse artillery 
guns, 2 sapper battalions. 


To concentrate on the line of the Sha Ho for an ultimate 
advance along both sides of the railway between the Hun Ho and 
the road Mukden—Huang-ni-kan—Pan-tzu-sai—Lin-fan-tun— 
Pu-tsao-a—Ta-kou—the Yen-tai hills; this road is only to be 
occupied by outposts, since it has been apportioned for the march 
of the General Reserve. 

On the first day of the march advanced guards to remain 
on the positions occupied by them at the present time. The 
main body of the Xth and XVIIth Corps to occupy the line 
of the villages Ta-su-chia-pu—Su-chia-tun station—Hsiao-yang- 
erh-tun—Pan-tzu-sai. 

On the second day of the march advanced guards to occupy 
the line of the villages Chien-liu-tang-kou—Hung-pao-shan— 
Hsiao-ying-shou-tun, and to entrench on this line. The main 
body to occupy the line of the villages Lin-sheng-pu—Sha-ho- 
pu—Liu-fan-tun, and to entrench that position. 


(2) Eastern Force. 
Lieutenant-General Baron Stakelberg. 


24 battalions, 16 machine 
guns, 56 Q.F. guns, 10 
lst Siberian Corps... Soe squadrons, 4 horse moun- 
tain guns, 1 sapper bat- 
talion. 
(17 battalions, 8 eee 
fae ae < 7 uns, 32 Q.F. guns, 
2nd Siberian Corps* ... eee peas drone; appt 
battalion. 


* The following are included in the composition of thia corps :—213th 
(Orovai) Regiment, four battalions ; 2nd (Chita) Siberian Infantry Regiment, 
one battalion ; and 26th Artillery Brigade, eight guns, 
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32 battalions, 8 machine 
guns, 42 Q.F. guns, 16 
mountain Q.F. guns, 6 
howitzers, 7 squadrons, 2 
horse mountain guns, 1 
sapper battalion. 

Siberian Cossack Division ... 15 squadrons. 

20th Horse Artillery Battery... 6 horse artillery guns. 


Total 73 battalions, 32 machine guns, 130 Q.F. guns, 16 moun- 
tain Q.F. guns, 6 howitzers, 34 squadrons, 6 horse artillery guns, 
6 horse mountain guns, 3 sapper battalions. 


To concentrate on the line of the villages Pa-chia-tzu—Fei- 
tsun-pu—Tai-chia-miao-tzu in order to attack the enemy’s position 
from the front and on his right flank. 

The rayon of the advance will be bounded by the roads :— 

(1) Fu-shunt—Ta-erh-huot—Ying-shou-pu-tzut—Pa-chia-tzu 
—Kao-kuan-sai—San-chia-tzu, and 

(2) Fu-ling—Pai-yeh-shan-tzu—Feng-chi-pu—Pien-niu-lu-pu 
—Pen-hsi-hu, including both these roads. 

On the first day of the march, to occupy with the main body, 
the line of the villages Shih-hui-chiangt—Yang-tao-tzu, screening 
itself by the advanced guards already sent forward. 

On the second day of the march, to occupy with the main 
body the line of the villages Tai-chia-miao-tzu—Fei-tsun-pu— 
Pa-chia-tzu, after having sent advanced troops on the line to 
Wang-fu Ling—Hou-lu-tzu-kou—Ying-pan—Liu-ta-ping-kou. 

The initial object of the operations of the Eastern Force will be 
to take possession of the enemy’s positions at Pien-niu-lu-pu. 


3rd Siberian Corps* 


(3) General Reserve. 
(a) Lieutenant-General Zarubaiev. 


24 battalions, 48 Q.F. guns, 
5 squadrons, 1 sapper bat- 
talion. 
2nd, 3rd,and 4th Siberian Artil- 
lery Divisions ase ... [35 old pattern field guns. 
5th Mortar Regiment (3 bat- 
teries) and 1st and 2nd East }30 howitzers. 
Siberian Mortar Batteries ... 
Total 24 battalions, 48 Q.F. guns, 36 old pattern field guns, 30 
howitzers, 5 squadrons, 1 sapper battalion. 
On the first day of the march, to concentrate in the rayon 
between Mukden and the Hun Ho, east of the Mandarin Road. 
On the second day of the march, crossing the bridges near the 


4th Siberian Corps 


* The following are included in the composition of this corps :— 
6th (Yeniseisk) Siberian Infantry Regiment, four battalions; 7th (Kras- 
noyarsk) Siberian Infantry Regiment, four battalions; 2nd Verkhne-Udinsk 
Cossack Regiment, one squadron. 

+ See Strategical Map 5. 
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village of Huang-ni-kan, to concentrate in the rayon of the villages 
Liu-kuan-tun—Ying-cheng-tzu—Tung-ling.* 


(6) Adjutant-General Baron Meiendorf. 
32 battalions, 96 Q.F. guns, 4 
peor me { squadrons, 1 sapper tacalins 
2nd and 3rd_ Trans- 
Baikal Cossack Bat- vt 12 horse artillery guns. 
teries . 

Total 32 battalions, 96 Q.F. guns, 12 horse artillery guns, 4 
squadrons, 1 sapper battalion. 

On the first day of the march, to concentrate between Mukden 
and the Hun Ho, west of the Mandarin Road. On the second day 
of the march, crossing the bridges on the Mandarin Road and 
opposite the village of Chiao-ho, to concentrate in the rayon of the 
villages Sang-lin-tzu—Shang-sheng-kou-tzu—Y ing-pan. 


(c) His Excellency Major-General Mishchenko. 
Independent Trans-Baikal Cossack { 11 squadrons and 6 horse 


Brigade .. oe artillery guns. 
6th Horse Mountain Battery of 
Frontier Guards an .. 2guns. 


Total 11 squadrons, 6 horse artillery guns, and 2 horse moun- 
tain guns. 

On the occupation by the advanced guards of the Western 
Force of the line of the villages Chien-liu-tang-kou—Hung-pao-. 
shan—Hsiao-ying-shou-tun, to concentrate at the village of 
Liu-fan-tun. 


(4) Protection of the flanks. 
Right flank. Lieutenant-General Dembovski. 


215th (Buzuluk) Regiment we ... 4 battalions. 

216th (Insar) Regiment ... si Seca 5 

284th (Chembar) Regiment * eae koran | r 

28th Artillery Brigade... oa .. 18 QF. guns. 

4th Siberian Artillery Division Pie ean 
eld guns. 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment... 4 squadrons. 


Independent Caucasian Cossack Brigade... 12 
4th Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery 6 horse artillery 


guns. 
5th East Siberian Sapper Battalion ... 3 companies. 
East Siberian Pontoon Battalion ... 1 battalion. 


Total 12 battalions, 18 Q.F. guns, & old pattern field guns, 6 horse 
artillery guns, 16 squadrons,3 sapper companies, 1 pontoon battalion. 

To safeguard the right flank of the army. On the first day of 
the march, to concentrate at the village of Fan-chien-tai, sending 
forward an advanced guard to Chang-chia-fang. On the second 
day of the march, to advance to the village of Ho-chia-chang-tzu, 
sending an advanced guard to the village of Chang-tan. 


* Or Shih-chia-sai. 
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The subsequent duty of this force will be to gain possession of 
the’ crossing at Chang-tan, where a bridge will be built and 
covered by a double bridge- head on both banks of the Hun Ho, 


Major-General Kossakovski. 


281st (Drissa) Regiment ... ... 4 battalions. 
4th (Verkhne-Udinsk) Siberian Tnfantry 
Regiment - wen 2 i: 

28th Artillery Brigade wa a .. 8 QF. guns. 
4th Siberian Artillery Division : a d rina 
Amur Cossack Regiment ... a ... 3 squadrons. 

2 companies. 
Frontier Guards... aut tek .4 4 QF. guns. 


6 squadrons. 

Total 6} battalions, 12 Q.F. guns, 4 old pattern field guns, 9 
squadrons. 

To safeguard the extreme right flank, defending the line of the 
Liao Ho. To advance along the left bank of the Liao Ho, keeping 
to the high ground and in touch with the force under Lieutenant- 
General Dembovski. 

As this force advances the necessary detachments must be 
dropped for the defence of the line of the Liao Ho, south of Shih- 
fou-ssu.* 

Left flank. Lieutenant-General Rennenkampf. 
214th (Mokshan) Regiment ve .. 4 battalions, 
282nd (Chernoyar) Regiment... we 4 " 
283rd (Bugulmin) Regiment : 3 a 
1st (Strietensk) Siberian Infantry Regiment 1 battalion. 
2nd (Chita) Siberian Infantry Regiment.. 1 
26th Artillery Brigade... - 24 Q F. ‘guns, 
Frontier Guards... FP. 
2nd Brigade Trans-Baikal Cossack Division 2 aquadrons. 
1st Argun Cossack Regiment es , 5 
Amur Cossack Regiment .. 
4th Horse Mountain Battery Frontier i horse mountain 

Guards ... ihe guns. 
Sth East Siberian Sapper Battalion ... 1 company. 

Total 13 battalions, 26 Q.F. guns, 4 horse mountain guns, 
16 squadrons, 1 sapper company. 

To safeguard the left flank of the army, and after the concen- 
tration of the detachments in the direction of Ma-chun-tan and 
the Ta Ling, to advance to the line Mi-cha—Hsiao-hsi-erh,t con- 
tinuing to occupy Hsin-min-tun, conforming with the movements 
of the army. 

Colonel Madritov. 
1st (Strietensk) Siberian Infantry Regiment 1 battalion. 
Mounted Scouts 1st and 15th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments .. wae : ... 2 detachments. 


* On the Liao Ho, about twenty-two miles north by west from Mukden. 
See Strategical Map 5. 
+ See Strategical Map 5. 
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Ussuri Cossack Regiment ... was s+» 1 squadron. 
Caucasian Volunteers ar ne at “3 
2 horse moun- 
i tain guns. 
Total 1 battalion, 2 mounted scouts detachments, 2 squadrons 
2 horse mountain guns. 


Frontier Guards ... 


To cover the extreme left flank of the army, and to advance 
in the direction Ta-ping-ting-shan*—Cheng-chang*—Sai-ma-chi,® 
keeping in touch with the force under Lieutenant-General Rennen- 
kampf. 


(5) Protection of the rear. 


6th Siberian Corps a ... 32 battalions, 96 Q.F. guns, 
6 squadrons, 1 sapper 
battalion. 
To echelon between Mukden and Tieh-ling in accordance with 
special orders. 


(6) A supplementary order will be issued for the advance. 

(7) The baggage trains of the 2nd categoryt will move half 
a day’s march, and those of the 3rd categoryt one day’s march in 
rear of the columns, by routes which will be detailed by the 
commanders of forces. 

(8) The distribution of the Flying Artillery Park Brigades will 
be under the orders of the corps commanders. 

(9) Reports will be sent to the head of the main body of the 
4th Siberian Corps, which will follow the route—Mukden—Huang- 
ni-kan—Liu-kuan-tun—Pan-tzu-sai—Erh-tao-kou. 

(10) Substitutes for command: Lieutenant-General Sakharov, 
Adjutant-General Baron Meiendorf. 


(Signed) KUROPATKIN, 
General-Adjutant, Commanding-in- Chief. 


SAKHAROV, 
Lieutenant-General, Chief of Staff 


* See Strategical Map 5. 
+ Second and third line transport. 
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OPERATION ORDERS FOR THE MANCHURIAN ARMY, 
30TH SEPTEMBER, 1904. 


Order 
To the troops of the Manchurian Army. 


No. 9. 


MuxpeEn, 
30th September, 1904. 


To supplement Army Order No. 8, dated 28th September. 
As Commander of the Western Force—I appoint the commander 
of the XVIIth Corps, General of Cavalry Baron Bilderling. | 
As Chief of the Staff of the Western Force——The chief of the 
staff of the XVIIth Corps, Major-General Baron Thiesenhausen. 
As Commander of the Eastern Force—I appoint the commander 
of the 1st Siberian Corps, Lieutenant-General Baron Stakelberg. 
As Chief of the Staff of the Eastern Force—The chief of the 
staff of the 1st Siberian Corps, Major-General von der Brinken. 
For the temporary command of the troops of the different 
corps, I appoint: 
XVIIth Corps—Lieutenant-General Volkov, appointed in my 
orders to be a member of the Military Council. 
1st Siberian Corps.—The commander of the Ist East Siberian 
Rifle Division, Lieutenant-General Gerngross. 
As temporary Chiefs of the Staff, I appoint : 


XVIIth Corps——Colonel Dragomirov. 
1st Siberian Corps.—Colonel Gurko. 


KUROPATKIN, General-Adjutant, 
Commanding-in- Chief. 
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DIsposiTion OF THR Russian XVIITH Corps ON THE MORNING 


OF THE 12TH OcToBER, 1904. 





At Ta-yu-chung-pu under Colonel Stakhovich— 
. 8rd and 4th Battalions, 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment. 


1 battalion, 11th (Pskov) Regiment. 

1 battery, 35th Artillery Brigade, and 2 guns of the 3rd 
‘Artillery Brigade. ‘ 

5 squadrons of the 52nd Nyejin Dragoons.* 

Scout .Detachment of the 10th (Novoingermanland) 
Regiment. 


In the section Erh-shih-chia-tzu—Hsiao-tung-tai—Lang-tzu- 


‘tai, under Major-General Zashchuk—t 


‘ 2nd Battalion, 137th (Nyejin) Regiment. 


2 battalions: (less 1. company), 10th: (Novoingermanland) 
Regiment. 

9th (Ingermaniand) Regiment. 

5 companies,’ 12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment. 

3 batteries, 3rd Artillery Brigade. 

1 squadron 51st Chernigov Dragoons. 


In Yen-tao-niu-lu, under Major-General Glasko— 


The 139th (Morshansk) Regiment, supported, from the north 
bank of the stream and at Lung-wang-miao, by the 
1st and 2nd Battalions of the 140th (Zaraisk) Regiment 
and by 1 battalion of the 10th (Novoingermanland) 
Regiment. 


* 2nd and 3rd Squadrons keeping touch with General Zashchuk ; 5th and 
6th Squadrons keeping touch with General Grekov ; 4th Squadron in 


reserve. 


+ The battalion of the 137th and the companies of the 10th and 12th 
Regiments did not reach General Zashchuk until about 3 a.m., when they 
were hastily posted in the line of defence. 
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Between Lung-wang-miao and Shih-li-ho, under Colonel de 
Vitt— 
1} battalions, 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment. 
4th and 5th Batteries, 3rd Artillery Brigade. 
At Shih-li-ho, under Colonel Grulev— 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th Battalions, 11th (Pskov) Regiment. 
2 companies, 12th (Velikolutsk) Regiment. 
3 batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigade. 
6th Battery, 3rd Artillery Brigade. 
At Wu-li-chieh, as reserve to the 3rd Infantry Division— 
1 battalion 138th (Bolkhov) Regiment. ‘ 
2 squadrons, 51st Chernigov Dragoons. 
At Chien-liu-tang-kou, as reserve to the XVIIth Corpsp— 
3 battalions of the 137th (Nyejin) Regiment. 
4 batteries, 35th Artillery Brigade. 
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APPENDIX 17. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF NAMES USED IN DESCRIBING THE 
DErENcES OF Port ARTHUR. 


The system adopted to distinguish the land defences has been 
to make use, as far as possible, of the Chinese names originally 
given to the works or the hills on which they stood. The Japanese 
applied these designations, but used their own pronunciation, 
which differs entirely from that of the Chinese. This frequently 
resulted in words of great length. 

In the case of those works which had no Chinese name, either 
the Japanese name or a distinguishing letter has been employed. 

The Russian nomenclature of the land defences is confusing 
and has been used only where unavoidable. 

The numbers of the coast batteries are those given to them 
by the Russians. 


Name used in 
this volume. 





panese name. Russian name. | 








Akasaka Yama ...| Akasaka Yama... ...! Flat Mill... 
An-tzu Shan East. ..' C Battery 
Chi-kuan Battery : B Battery 





Ho-iai. 

Chi-kuan Peak ...| Higashi-kei-kwan-zan | Great Hill we 

Chi-kuan South- | Higasbi-kei-kwan-zan | Fortification No. 2 
Kast. To-nan. 


Chien Shan | Ken-zan see wee «| Khu-in Shan 
Division Hill Division Hill 
East Pan-lung ... Pane san 1 Higashi Ho- Kedoubt No. 1 .. 





Feng-huang Shan 

Fort Cha-kua-tzu 

Fort Chi-kuan ...) Higashi-kei-kwan-zan Fort No. 2 
al. 








Kita Ho- | 
Fort Erh-lung ..| Ni-ru-san Ho-dai __...| Fort No.3 
Fort Pai-yin  ...) Hyaku gin-zan Kyu Fort No.1 
Ho-dai. 
Fort Sung-shu ...] Sho-ju-san Ho-dai _... Fortification No. 3 
Fort Ya au-tzu| Dai-an-shi-zan Ho-dai | Fortification No. 4 
han. 


Fort Ta-yang kou | Nishi-tal-yo-ko Kita Fort No.5 
North: Ho-dai. 

Fort ¥i-tzu Skan | I-shi-zan Ho-dat —... PortNo.4 2 

Go era ee a Bachna! Open Caponier No. 3 | 

.. Zaredut Battery 
Three-peaked Hill 






Head-Quarter Hill This hill was described by 
the Japanese as “Height. 
H 1,200 metres south-west of 
Tien-han-kou.” 
Height 305 oH - | 
| 


Pan-lung-shan ... 
Height 690 0 *., - 


Saddle Hill 
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ComPARATIVE TABLE oF NaMES—continued. 


Japanese name. 


Russian name. 








Heiao-ku Shan ...| 
Tass Pe ui 





Namako Yama 
Naval Ridge 
Ya Metre Iti 


Ta-ku Shan 

Ta-yang-kew 
South, 

Temple Redoubts 


203 Metre Hill ...| 


Wang-tal... | 
Waterworks 
Redoubt. 


West Pan-lung ... 








porting Battery. 
.| Tai-ko-zan 








Sho-ju-san Shin Ho- 


dai, 


Nishi-tai-yo-ko” 
ami Ho-dai. 


* Min<! 


Ni rek-san, or Rovya-j 


Boulat on oe 
Kuropatkin Hodai 7) 


Ban-ru-san Nishi Ho- 
dal, 





.| Sia-gu Shan _... 
-| Wolf Mortar Battery ... 


"| Little Ragle’s Nest 
| Long Hi 


.. Open Caponier No. 2 


.| Kuropatkin Lunette 


p 
Naval or Rocky Ridge | 
Angle Hill as 





A Battery 





Zaliterni Battery 
Skalisti Redoubt 
Solovey Hill... 
Tumulus Battery. 


Da-gu Shau 
D Battery 


Temple Redoubts —... 





High Hill 


Eagle's Nest... 
Waterworks Redoubt... 


Redoubt No. 2... a 





These works were described 
by the Japanese as ‘ Re- 
doubts south of Shui-shib- 
ying.” 


The Russian name has been 
ailopted in order to avoid 
confusion with Q work, 
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APPENDIX 18, 


OrpER OF BATTLE OF THE JAPANESE THIRD ARMY DURING THE 
Srece or Port ARTHUR. 


General Officer Commanding: General Baron Nogi. 

Chief of the Staff: Major-General Idichi. 

Commander of the Siege Artillery : Major-General Teshima. 
Commander of the Engineers: Colonel Sakakibara. 
Commander of the Naval Brigade: Captain Kuroi. 

















| ls 3 
3 
18 
j 3 | 7 FI Remarks. 
i i ale § 
3 e 
3 g 5 
ale|e| w 
Isr Division. | 
Commander: Lieutenant-General Mat- 
sumura, 
1st Brigade, Major-General Baba. 
Ist Re ent we eee BPM -|- jor-General Yamamoto 
1th pa ent eae 8 Te killed on the 
‘24th September, 1904. 
4nd Brigade, Major-General Naka- 
mura. 
2nd ent eed BPP | | eral Nakamura 
ii Begiment ae ae | 3} ae oe wounded 
a the night 26th- 
As atmigiac uaieinascti onl 2th November, 1904. 
lst Kobi ent... woe wf 2l—] — - — | Attached to the Ist Divi- 
ish eel ment. 2 sion. 
Kobi Regiment 2 
Cavarny. 
Ist Cavalry Regiment... .. 0 J — | 3) — - - amo: ot shese juadrons 
Thi army 
bets November. 
ARTILLERY. 
Ast Artillery Regiment (field guns) |—|—| 36 
Exomexss. 
1st Bugineer Battalion we ef Tel mf 3 
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Orper or Batrix—continued. 


Field and mountain 


Battalions. 
juadrons. 
guns. 








7ru Division. | 


Commander: Lieutenant - General | | | 
Baron Oseko. 


13th Brigade, Major-General Yo- 
shida. 


25th Regiment 
26th Regiment 





14th Brigade, Major-General Saite. | | 


27th Regiment 
28th Regiment 





ARTILLERY. 


Tth Artillery Regiment (field and | — | — 24 | — | — | This was a special com) 
mountain guns). | site regiment com a 
2 batteries of field guns 





ENGINEERS. 





ith Engineer Battalion s+) 


The divisional cavalry: did not 
accompany the 7th Division to Port 
Artbur. 


9TH Division. 


Commander: Lieutenant - General 1 
Oshima. 


6th Brigade, Maj.-General Ichinohe. 


ith Regiment om] 8 
36th Regiment .. | 3} 


18th Brigade, Major-General Hirasa. 





1th Regiment ee 
38th Regiment 1. 


woo 


CavaLRy. 


oth Cavalry Regiment... oe el ah eS = — | This iment left the 
Third y early in the 


} siege, only a detach- 
ARTILLERY. | | | ment remaining at Port 
Arthur. 


oth Artillery Regiment (mountain | — |— | 8 | 
guns). | 


ENGINEERS. 


9t}: Engineer Battalion a wa et 





lira Division. 
Commander: Lieutenant - General | — | — | — j}-|]- Lieut.-General Tsuchiya 
‘was severely wounded on 


Tsuchiya. | 
| i the 26th November, 1904, 
laced 


10th Brigade, Major-General Yama- and was rep! by 
naka. Lieut. - General Same- 


jima. 








22nd Regiment 
44th Regiment... 
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22nd Brigade, Major-General Kamio.| 


12th Regiment... ws 
43rd Regiment 1... 
CavALRy. 
Lith Cavalry Regiment ...— 


ARTILLERY. 

llth Artillery Regiment (mountain 

guns). 

ENGINEERS. 

llth Engineer Battalion... onl 

ARMY TROOPS. 
4th Kobi Brigade, Major-General Take- 
nouchi. 


Sth Kobi Regiment... 
Sth Kobi Regiment 7 
ath Kobi Regiment 3... 

From 8th Division. } Attached to 
17th Regiment f Third Army 


Frecp ARTILLERY. 


2nd Field Artillery Brigade, Major- 
General Nagata, = mah 


16th Artillery Regiment... 
17th Artillery Regiment. 
18th Artillery Regiment... 


Since ARTILLERY. 








Ist Regiment. 


1st Battalion oa os 
2nd Battalion a as 


2nd Regiment. 


3rd Battalion sean 
4th Battalion - on a 


3rd Regiment. 
5th Battalion oo ow on 


6th Battalion ones 
7th Battalion a we 


Independent 0 sevens 


Heavy Frecp ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 


Naval BRIGADE. os 


ENGINEERS, 
Ist Kobi eer Company... 
12th Kobi eer Com: 


From 6th Division 
From 8th Division 


Total 


From G: Division PAttached 
‘bird 











Cry 








ttt 








Pee 


















This regiment left the 
Third Army early in the 


siege, on! a detach- 
ment remaining at Port 
Arthur. 


This regiment’ was sent 
Porth ‘during October, 
1 


This regiment was sent 
north during November, 
1904. 


4‘7-inch bronze 
6-inch howitzers. 


6-inch mortars. 
6-inch mortars. 


Four 4:2-inch Krupp guns. 
{En 4°T-inch bronze guns. 
6-inch mortars. 

3°5-inch mortars. 


11-inch howitzers. 
4:T-inch howitzers. 


‘Twelve 4°7- guns. 
Twenty-seven a. ns. 


Twelve 3-pr. kiss 
Joined the Third Army 
in tem ber. 


‘Attached to Ist Division. 
Attached to 9th Division. 
Attached to ith Division. 





* These guns were notall in action at the same time ; ¢.g., only four é-inch guns were used, 
but three of these were damaged at various times and were replaced by others, malking seven 
7. 


landed in all. Of the twelve 
12-prs., six or eight were damaged 


-inch guns landed, four were damaged, and of the twenty-seven 


t In addition to the above, twelve Russian guns which had been captured at Nan Shan 


were brought up early in the siege. 
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APPENDIX 19. 


Orper or BATTLE oF THE RussiaN Forces IN Port ARTHUR 
DURING THE SIEGE.* 


























2 , 
a 
3| a 
fe] 
al ilk 
—— =| 5 |8| Remarka. 
2/2] 
BS 3 4] 8 
$/3)2| € |é 
Agel se 
Commander of the Fortified Zone : Lieu- |—|—/—| — |—; Chin-chou _ to 
tenant-General Stessel. Port Arthur. 
Chief Staff Officer, Fortified Zone : Colonel | —|——| — |—, From the 28th 
Reis. May, in suc- 
Commander of the Artillery: Major- cession to 
General Nikitin. Major-General 
Commandant of the Fortress of Port ( Roznatovski, 
Arthur : Lieutenant-General Smirnov. j who fell illand 
Chief of the Fortress Staff: Colonel i subsequently 
Khvostov. died. 
Commander of the Fortress Artillery: 
Major-General Byeli. 
Commander of the Fortress Engineers : 
Colonel Grigorenko. | 
i 
4TH East Sipertan RiFre Division. 
Commander : Major-General Fock. 
Ist Brigade. ... see ase ae —|—-| — |—,No commander 
appointed. 
13th East Siberian Rifle Regiment ...) 3 |——} — |— 
14th East Siberian Rifle Regiment ...) 3 |——| — |— 
and Brigade, Major-General Nadyein =| = —;, Until the 16th ‘ 
| December. 
15th East Siberian Rifle Regiment ...| 3 Spel 
16th East Siberian Rifle Regiment ...) 3 |——| — |—, 
ARTILLERY, 
4th East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, | —|— 32} — |— 
four batteries i 
* This differs slightly from the Order of Battle given in Appendix L, Volume I, and has | 
been compiled from the latest official information. 
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ate 
2) |g 
aa 
£4 Fy 
— tg (S| Remarks. 
gig On 
SiBie 8 |§ 
3 \S|2 i= 
a 25 5 | 
Ala) = | 
Tra East Siperian Ririe Division. 
Commander : Major-General Kondratenko.| — |—|—| — |—| Killed on the 
15th Decem- 
Ist Brigade, Major-General Gorbatovski. | ber, and suc- 
14 ceeded by 
25th East Siberian Rifle Regiment ..., 3 || — || Major-General 
26th East Siberian Rifle Regiment ...! 3 |—|—| — |—| Nadyein. 
2nd Brigade, Major-General Tserpitski ae —|_| — || Killed on the 
4 5th December. 
27th East Siberian Rifle Regiment ...| 3 -——) — |— 
28th East Siberian Rifle Regiment ...| 3 |-|—| — — 
ARTILLERY, 
7th East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, | —'—'os] — |_ 
three batteries ' 
| 
ATTACHED. 
5th East Siberian Rifle Regiment: 3 ——) — '--| Detached from 
(less the Ist Company, which \ the 2nd East 
formed part of the Legation Guard | i Siberian Rifle 
at Peking) : Division at 
1 Vladivostok. 
Detachments from the 3rd East} $——)— !—| Formed intotwo 
Siberian Rifle Division | companies. 
East Siberian Depot Battalions.* | 
(3rd, 4th and 7th Battalions)... oe] BI] — I 
Frontier Guards. | | 
(21st and 36th Companies) ... eee i -- 
Cava.ry. | 
Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment, taped Including about 
one squadron f 50 mounted 
i men from 
i various other 
| unite. 




















* These depot troops are formed from cadres detached from the units of 
the standing army, and are filled up by men of the reserve who are not 
required for the mobilization of the active units, by recruits, or by men of 
the four youngest classes of the militia. They serve to keep the units of 
the standing army up to full strength in time of war 


(4726) 
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Orper or Batrie—continued. 





é g 

ABEL 

gall tig 

—— Bee em lea 


ARTILLERY, 


im 


l= 
* 


3-inch quick-firing guns tae toe 
Three battalions fortress Artillery ... 


EnGingers. 


Kuan-tung Sapper Company... 

Port "Arthur Mining Company 

Port Arthur Telegraph Company ... 

Ist Ussuri Railway Battalion (4th 
Company) 


Ie 


Itt 
Serr 





Si 
- 


1 


e| 
2 


Total 




















* The number of fortress guns naturally varied from week to week as 
guns were damaged or disabled in the course of the operations. The figure 
given in the totals is the number available on the 14th September, 1904, 
excluding naval guns, but including old Chinese guns. 


APPENDIX 19. TAT 


The following figures show the total combatant strength of the 
force detailed in the foregoing table :— 


14th Septembe: 2nd Janu: 
14th May, 1904. of re pu by ary, 


1905. 





All ranks. |Guns.| All ranks. | Guns. | All ranks. | Guns. 





Infantry ... «| 33,650 _ 26,152 _- 17,782 _ 





Artillery ... ...| 6,759 | 506| 6,144 | 427] 6,008 | 326 





Engineers, Cavalry. 
Stat, etc. ae 1,490 _- 1,447 - 1,216 —- 


Total ..| 41,899 | 506| 33,743" | 427] 26,0vet} 326 


In addition to the above, the shore detachments of the fleet 
and a volunteer force raised from the civil population were avail- 
able to assist in the defence. Their strength was as follows :— 





























Units. Strength. 
11 companies. 2,375, approximately, in May. 
Naval 
Brigade. According to circumstances ; depend- 


2 battalions (reserve). | ing on the number of men that could 
be spared from the ships. 





Volunteers. 12 infantry companies. 


1 mounted company. 2,500, approximately, in May. 











The number of guns landed from the fleet varied considerably 
from time to time and was continually increasing.. By the 
14th September 225 guns had been put ashore. 

The grand total of the combatants available in the firgt half of 
September was probably, therefore, about 39,000 officers and men 
with 652 guns of all kinds. 


* By adding in the personnel of all the services and departments, etc., the 
total for the 14th September is brought up to 39,237 of all ranks with 
4,060 horses. 

+ The official return of prisoners of war on the 7th January was 
878 officers and 23,491 other ranks ; total 24,369, 
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APPENDIX 21. 


Lossks oF THE JAPANESE THIRD ARMY DURING THE SIEGE OF 
Port ARTHUR. 


Table of casualties, June, 1904, to end of siege. 































June 2th ... os J 4 nod - 158 
July ard to Sth... 1 a 8 169 cm) ay 208 
July 26th to 3let.. Pa 664 115 3,267 a = 4,070 
Aug. ith to 9th ... pt 354 50 e71 oe - 1,286 
Aug. 13th to 15th oC) 362 42 895 = - 1,203 
Aug. lth to 24th 165 4,779 378 | 10,313 = = 15,635 
Sept. 19th to zand 51 1,332 131 3,828 - bad 5,342 
Oct. 26th to 3ist ..J 7 495 8 2,652 8 464 3,735 
Nov. 26th to Dee. 

6th oS vw 3,679 431 12 1,140 16,492 
December ith | = 1 - - 102 
December 18th . 1 122 2” - 4 860 
December 26th - a7 2 - - 149 
Dec. 28th and 20th 6 wl 6 - 4“ 1,187 
December 31st - “ 2 - - 195 

1906. 
Jan. 1st and 3nd 968 
Approximate num- 6,200 
killed and 

wounded at thei: 

daily work in the 

trenches. 











Notr.—The “ missing” represent men blown to pieces, buried by explosions, or left in the 
Russian works after a repulse. Of the latter only a very few were made prisoners. 


Table showing number of sick, June, 1904, to end of siege. 
l 

















Total... ee] 435 


_ | Officera. | Other ranks. Total. 
| 
Injuries wee aval 13 940 953 
Dysentery ... .., 14 1,680 ,694 
Enteric fever ... oes] 27 533 
Beriberi a, 170 20,853 21,023 
Other diseases. 211 9,328 9,539 





The total of killed, wounded and sick, was therefore 91,549. 
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APPENDIX 23. 


THe TERMS OF CAPITULATION. 


The following is the text of the terms of capitulation, which 
were formally signed at 9.45 p.m. on the 2nd January, 1905 :— 

Article 1.—All the Russian military and naval officers and 
men, volunteers and Government officials, who are in the fortress 
and port of Port Arthur shall be made prisoners of war. 

Article 2.—All the forts and fortifications, warships and vessels, 
arms and ammunition, horses, war material, Government funds 
and other property, shall be handed over as they stand to the 
Japanese army. 

Article 3.—If the provisions of the above two articles are 
accepted, the Russians shall, as guarantee of their acceptance, 
withdraw the garrisons from the forts and batteries on Yi-tzu 
Shan, An-tzu Shan East, Ta-an-tzu Shan, and the range of heights 
to the south-east, and hand over these forts and batteries to the 
Japanese army by noon on the 3rd January. 

Article 4.—In the event of its being discovered that the 
Russian army or navy has destroyed any of the objects mentioned 
in Article 2 which existed at the time of signing this Agreement, 
or has in any way changed the condition of those objects, the 
Japanese will break off negotiations and resume freedom of action. 

Article 5.—The Russian military and naval authorities at Port 
Arthur shall prepare and hand over to the Japanese army a plan 
of the fortress of Port Arthur, showing the positions of the land 
and submarine mines, and other hidden dangers; a tabular state- 
ment of the military and naval strength and distribution at Port 
Arthur giving the names, ranks and duties of the military and 
naval officers; a similar statement as regards the military and civil 
officials ; a list of military units, of warships, vessels and boats, and 
of their crews, and a list of the ordinary inhabitants, showing num- 
ber, sex, nationality and occupation. 

Article 6.—All arms (including those carried by individuals), 
ammunition, military stores, buildings, funds and other descriptions 
of Government property, horses, warships, vessels, and boats, with 
all objects (except private property) on board them, shall be 
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maintained in their present form. The procedure of transfer shall 
be agreed upon by a joint Commission of Japanese and Russians. 

Article 7.—The Japanese army will, in honour of the gallant 
defence made by the Russians, allow the Russian military and 
naval officers and officials to wear swords and take with them such 
personal effects as may be necessary for their subsistence. Those 
officers, officials, and volunteers who will give a written undertaking 
not to tuke up arms, and to refrain from doing any action detri- 
mental to the interests of Japan, shall be allowed to return home. 
Each officer shall be allowed to take with him an orderly, who 
will be released under oath. 

Article 8.—The Russian military and naval non-commissioned 
officers and men, and the volunteers, shall assemble unarmed 
in uniform, with portable tents and ‘necessary personal effects, 
under the command of their own officers at a rendezvous appointed 
by the Japanese army. The Japanese Commissioners shall arrange 
all details. 

Article 9.—The members of the sanitary and intendant corps 
of the Russian army and navy at Port Arthur shall be left to 
take care of the Russian sick, wounded, and prisoners, under the 
supervision of the Japanese sanitary and intendant corps, until 
such time as may be deemed necessary by the Japanese army. 

Article 10.—The details concerning the disposal of non-com- 
batants, the transfer of the administrative and financial business of 
the town together with the documents referring thereto, and the 
enforcement of this Agreement, shall be laid down in a supplement 
which shall have the same validity as this Agreement. 

Article 11—This Agreement shall be signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of both sides, and shall become operative from the 
moment of its signature. 


Done in duplicate. 
Shui-shih-ying, 2nd January, 1905. 

KOSUKE IDICHI, Chief of the Staff of the 
Investing Army. 

DANJIRO IWAMURA, Commander, Imperial 

Japanese Navy. 
REIS, Colonel, Chief of the Staff of the Kuan- 
tung Fortified Zone. 

SHCHENSNOVICH, Captain, Imperial Russian 

Navy. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE TERMS OF CAPITULATION. 

Clause 1.—The following Commissions shall be appointed by 
the Japanese and Russian Authorities for the purpose of carrying 
out the terms of the capitulation :— 

1. A Commission to deal with the provisions of Article 6, 
comprising : (a) a sub-commission for the forts, batteries, 
arms, ammunition, etc. on land; (6) a sub-commission 
for the war vessels, vessels and boats; (c) a sub-com- 
mission for food supplies; and (d) a sub-commission for 
the removal of dangerous objects. 

2. A Commission to deal with the provisions of Article 8, 

3. A Commission to deal with the provisions of Article 9. 

4. A Commission to deal with the provisions of Article 10. 

Clause 2.—The above-mentioned Commissions shall meet at 
the entrance to the city on the main road leading out of Port 
Arthur, on the northern foot of Quail Hill, at noon on the 3rd 
January, and proceed to carry out their respective duties.* 

Clause 3.—The military and naval officers and men in the 
fortress of Port Arthur shall assemble by detachments, according 
to arrangements which will be made by the Japanese army on 
receipt of the tabular statement showing their strength and dis- 
tribution, and march off so that the head of the column shall 
reach the eastern side of Fort Cha-kua-tzu at 9 am.on the 5th 
January, where they will receive orders from the Commission 
appointed to deal with the provisions of Article 8. The officers 
and officials attached to the Russian army and navy may wear 
swords, but the non-commissioned officers and men shall not 
bear arms. Every officer and man of this force must bring with 
him provisions for one day. 

Clause 4.—The Russian officials, who belong neither to the 
army nor to the navy, shall form themselves into groups accord- 
ing to their respective offices, and shall follow the detachments 
mentioned in the preceding clause. Those officials who have not 
served as volunteers shall be released without parole. 

Clause 5.—Such a number of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
soldiers and others as may be needed for the purpose of handing 
over the forts, batteries, buildings, storehouses and other objects, 
shall be left with them, and shall wear distinguishing badges to be 
supplied by the Japanese army. 


* According to the Russian text the Commissions were to meet at Shui- 
shih-ying at 9 a.m. on the 3rd January. 
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Clause 6.—Such men belonging to the army and navy, 
volunteers or officials, as may, after 9 a.m. on the 5th January, 
continue to bear arms, or refuse to repair to the rendezvous, will 
be dealt with suitably by the Japanese army, the sick and 
wounded being excepted. 

Clause 7—The personal effects which the officers and officials 
belonging to the army or navy will be allowed to carry, in virtue 
of Article 7, will be examined if necessary, The weight of such 
effects shall approximate to that of the baggage allowed to the 
officers and ofticials of the Japanese army. 

Clause 8.—The military aud naval hospitals and hospital ships 
in Port Arthur shall be inspected by a Japanese Commission, 
and then placed under regulations to be determined by the said 
Commission. é 

Clause 9.—All private individuals shall be free to pursue their 
avocations undisturbed. Such of them as may wish to leave 
Port Arthur shall be free to take with them all their private 
property. Every facility will be afforded to the families of 
military and naval officers and officials desirous of leaving. 

Clause 10.—In the event of its being considered necessary to 
order the departure of any private persons residing within the 
fortress of Port, Arthur, such persons shall depart at a time and by 
a route designated by the Japanese army. 

Clause 11.—The Russian Commission appointed to deal with 
the provisions of Article 10 shall inform the corresponding 
Japanese Commission of the past and present condition of the 
administrative and financial business, and shall hand over all the 
funds and the documents relating thereto. 

Clause 12.—The Japanese prisoners of war in Port Arthur 
shall be handed over to the Japanese Commission appointed to 
deal with the provisions of Article 9 at 3 p.m. on the 3rd January. 

Done in duplicate. 
Shui-shih-ying, 2nd January, 1905. 
KOSUKE IDICHI, Chief of the Staff of the 
Investing Army. 
DANJIRO IWAMURA, Commander, Imperial 
Japanese Navy. 
REIS, Colonel, Chief of the Staff of the Kuan- 
tung Fortified Zone. 
SHCHENSNOVICH, Captain, Imperial Russian 
Navy. 
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APPENDIX 24. 


ORDNANCE, AMMUNITION, SMALL ARMS, ETC., REMAINING IN 
Port ARTHUR AT THE TIME OF THE CAPITULATION. 


Artillery. 


The ordnance fit for use consisted of the following pieces of 
various calibres :-— 
Field and Fortress raised s+. 285 pieces 
Chinese guns... i joey OL 
Naval guns on land < wee 284 
Machine guns... xe ee 9 


Total ... +. 619 


Many of these guns had, however, been more or less severely 
damaged, and in General Nogi’s report only 546 guns are 
mentioned as being captured. 


Ammunition. 
Fortress Artillery For 10-inch guns oe «+» 185 shell. 
For 9-inch guns oe ..» 350 shell. 
For 6-inch guns uae ... 2,992 shell. 
For 4:2-inch guns wee «.- 2,120 shell. 
For guns of smaller calibre ... 7,460 shell. 


For 6-pr. coast defence guns... 10,880 shell. 
For 6-pr. short caponier guns ... 2,700 shell. 
For 11-inch howitzers ... «150 shell. 

adapted from un- 


exploded Japanese 
projectiles. 


For 9-inch howitzers... ... 450 shell. 
For 6-inch howitzers... .. 199 shell. 
Field Artillery For field guns... oa ... 3,500 shell. 
Naval Artillery For 6-inch guns... lewd ..»- 1,409 shell. 
For 4°7-inch guns ave ... 1,600 shell. 


For guns of smaller calibre 
an ample supply. 








Total, excluding ammunition for light naval guns, 33,995 shell. 
Small Arm Ammunition... 2,266,800 rounds. 
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A large proportion of the shrapnel shell was useless owing to the 
lack of time fuses, while much of the ammunition was of inferior 
quality. Besides the amounts shown in the above table, there 
were 7,360 rounds of old Chinese ammunition. The Japanese 
state that they captured 82,670 projectiles in all. 


Small Arms. 
Rifles... wee 35,252 
Revolvers... an 579 
Sabres... «» =—:1,891 


Miscellaneous Warlike Stores. © 


Torpedoes... ate 60 
Searchlights wes 14 
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APPENDIX 25. 


TRANSPORT AND SUPPLIES REMAINING IN PorT ARTHUR AT THE 
TIME OF THE CAPITULATION. 


Transport. 
Wagons... ane ae ve 671 
Ammunition wagons ue «290 


Horses ses se see we. 2,944 


Supplies. 


LL 
2nd January, 1905. 





Numbers (32,400 men. 
— rationed. | 2,944 horses. 


A it , 
in Ibe. Days’ supply. 





Flour, wheaten ae ned aK see | 298,050 } 27 
» oatmeal, ete. ... as az eee ++! 1,193,860 








Wheat Fe ane nae tee ase ea _ 
Rice, millet, maize, etc. ... ae As aaa 169,096 23 
Tea ... se ga ref ee ees a 84,873 196 
Sugar ... 35,414 40 
Biscuits < ‘a ass wt «=| 1,096,495 21 
Dried vegetables... ia ene aa ee 108,880 88 
Salt... ens one ins ane ies isos 588,482 175 
Salt meat... oes aa vee oes fe _— _ 
Preserved rations... Re see ee ve 5,064 O15 
(rations) 


Live cattle ats a aes ani ro _ 
Oa ae, ue aed Oa acl. 8 

Beans... eee renee nee 1,040,070 } 30 
SS eel POS) eee 








(4726) 86 
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APPENDIX 26. 


THE INDICTMENT UPON WHICH SOME OF THE OFFICERS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE DEFENCE OF PorT ARTHUR WERE TRIED BY COURT 
MARTIAL, THE FINDING, AND THE SENTENCES. 


A court martial was assembled in St. Petersburg on the 10th 
December, 1907, in order to try Generals Stessel, Reis,* Fock and 
Smirnov. The following is the indictment of the officers :— 


OFFICIAL INDICTMENT. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL STESSEL, of the retired list, is 
charged as follows :— 


1. In that he, having on July 3, 1904, received an order from 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in Manchuria to hand over 
command of the Fortress of Port Arthur to its Commandant, 
Lieutenant-General Smirnov, and to leave the Fortress, disobeyed 
and, remaining in the Fortress, retained command of it—an action 
provided for under Article 255, Book XXII, of the “ Military Code 
of 1869,” third edition. 

2. In that he, in defiance of Order No. 339 of April 27, 1904, 
of the Viceroy in the Far East, did interfere with the powers and 
duties of the Commandant of the Fortress, thus undermining the 
latter’s authority, shaking public confidence in him, and so 
diminishing the defensive capabilities of the Fortress. The 
following are instances of such interference :— 

(a) Granting permission over the Commandant’s head, and 
against his orders, for supplies to be taken out of the 
Fortress. 

(6) Appointing State Counsellor Ryabinin to the charge of the 
Medical Department without making him subordinate to 
the Commandant of the Fortress. 

(c) Transferring the Dalny Hospital, in opposition to the 
Commandant’s orders and to the detriment of the public 
service, to a site selected by himself. 


* This officer was promoted to the rank of major-general between the 
date of surrender and the date upon which the court assembled, 
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(d) Removing the Chief of the Fire Brigade, Veikanen, from 
duty. 

(e) Sending the gendarmerie on to Lao-tieh Shan. 

(f) Suppressing the Novi Krai, and ordering the arrest of 
M. Nojine, who was on the staff of that journal. 

(g) Stopping work on the fortification of the second and third 
lines of defence. 

Provided for under, etc. 


3. In that he did not in time take proper steps to increase the 
quantity of supplies in the Fortress, namely :— 

(a) By not supplementing the reserve of vegetables, although 
it was in his power to do so. 

(6) By not taking measures to requisition horses, in accordance 
with the Mobilization Regulations, and to increase the 
number of cattle in the Fortress. 

(¢) By not sanctioning the Commandant’s request that the 
rations of horse-flesh might be increased, a course which 
was absolutely necessary to maintain the strength of the 
worn-out garrison. 


Provided for under, etc. 
4. In that he, during the siege, received and read certain “ Notes,” 
compiled by Licutenant-General Fock, which were written in a 
sarcastic and offensive manner and were of a nature calculated to 
undermine the authority of, and bring odium upon, several of the 
Commanders, to subvert discipline and to lower the moral of the 
garrison ; and, in spite of their harmful influence upon the defence, 
took no steps to prevent their publication and circulation among 
the troops. 
Provided for under, etc. 


5. In that he, for his personal ends, sent reports to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army in Manchuria on May 27 and 
31, and to the Viceroy on May 30, referring to the battle at Chin- 
chou,* in which he, in contradiction of the actual facts and of the 
action of himself and those present, asserted that “Jn this tight 
corner we fired all our ammunition,” and that “ we retired in perfect 
order on Nan-kuan-ling,” and drew up these reports in such a 


* Nan Shan. 
(4726) 302 
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manner as to make it appear that he, General Stessel, had in person 
and with great energy directed operations, whereas— 

(2) During the battle at Chin-chou, he—General Stessel— 
remained in Port Arthur, and personally took no part in 
the action. 

(b) There was a large quantity of ammunition for the quick- 
firing guns at Nan-kuan-ling Station, as was known to 
all the artillery units. 

(c) The retirement on Nan-kuan-ling was carried out in great 
haste and in complete disorder—certain units breaking 
through the wire entanglements. 


Provided for under, etc. 


6. In that he, for his own advantage, and in order to place the 
actions of his subordinates in a more favourable light, on May 28, 
1904, reported to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in Man- 
churia that the force under Lieutenant-General Fock “was falling 
back gradually towards Wolf Hills”—a statement directly opposed 
to facts, since the retirement of the force direct on to Wolf Hills 
(the last of the advanced positions) was effected in complete 
disorder and as hurriedly as possible along a hilly road, blocked 
with transport and by the fugitives fleeing from Dalny to Port 
Arthur. 

Provided for under, etc. 


7. Iu that he, for his own advantage, and in order to represent 
himself to Superior Authority as taking a part in various actions 
(which did not take place), on June 14, 1904, reported in writing 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in Manchuria as to his own 
great activity in the conduct of the defence, in which report he stated, 
in opposition to facts:“. . . I always make a point of being in every 
engagement . . .”; while from February 8, 1904, to June 14—‘., 
up to the date of his letter to General Kuropatkin—not a single 
engagement with the Japanese took place except the battle at 
Chin-chou, in which he—General Stessel—took no part, and the 
bombardments, during which the whole population of Port Arthur 
were in equal danger. 


Provided for under, etc. 
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8. In that he, in the hope of justifying the prearranged sur- 
render of the Fortress to the enemy, on December 29, 1904, 
reported to the Emperor in a telegram that: “By the capture of 
Fort No. 3* the Japanese have become masters of the whole north-east 
front, and the Fortress can only hold out for a very few days. We 
have hardly any ammunition ...”—a report which was not in 
accordance with the facts, since at the Council of War held on that 
day (December 29), when the members by a large majority declared 
themselves in favour of holding out to the last moment, both Major- 
Generals Byeli and Nikitin declared that there was sufficient 
ammunition in hand for a further defence. 

Provided for under, etc. 


9. In that he intentionally, improperly, and with false state- 
ments recommended— 

(a) Licutenant-General Fock for promotion to the Order of 
St. George of the Third Class for the action which he 
lost at Chin-chou, in which he displayed absolute incom- 
petence ; 

(v) Major-General Nadyein for promotion to the Order of St. 
George of the Third Class for the same battle, in which 
he in no way distinguished himself ; 

(c) Major-General Reis for the Fourth Class of the same 
Order, while that officer himself fully acknowledged tnat 
he had done nothing whatever to merit such a reward. 

Provided for under, ete. 


10. In that he, while in command of the Kuan-tung Fortified 
Zone, and being the senior officer in a fortress which was being 
besieged by the Japanese, and of which the Commandant was sub- 
ordinate to him, did decide to surrender the Fortress to the enemy ; 
and, in order to do so, in spite of the opinion of the great majority 
of the members of the Council of War held on December 29, 1904, 
in favour of the continuation of the defence, which was in every 
way possible, and without convening a fresh Council of War, in 
accordance with the Regulations, did between 3 and 4 p.m. on 
January 1, 1905, dispatch a parlementaire to General Nogi, com- 
manding the besieging army, proposing to enter into negotiations 
for the surrender of the Fortress, although all means of defence 


* Fort Erh-lung. 
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had not been exhausted, and the fighting strength of the garrison 
and the amount of war material and of supplies permitted of a 
continued resistance. 

In that he, after this, agreed to the proposal of Lieutenant- 
General Fock, commanding the land defences, to abandon Little 
Eagle’s Nest,* Kuropatkin Lunette,t and B Battery without 
fighting, which action greatly diminished the power of resistance 
of the Fortress. 

In that he, on the following day—January 2, 1905—authorized 
Colonel Reis, his Chief of the Staff, definitely to conclude the 
capitulation without giving him any precise instructions as to the 
terms to be insisted upon on our side, in consequence of which 
Colonel Reis, in the village of Shui-shih-ying, signed terms which 
were disadvantageous and derogatory to the dignity of Russia, by 
which action Gencral Stessel himself failed in the performance of 
his duty according to his oath and to the honour of a soldier. 

In that he, having surrendered the Fortress to the enemy, did 
not share the fate of the garrison by accompanying it into captivity. 

Provided for under, etc. 


MAJOR-GENERAL REIS is charged as follows :-— 

1, In that he, while Chief of the Staff of the Kuan-tung Forti- 
fied Zone, and being aware of General Stessel’s intention to 
surrender the Fortress of Port Arthur to the Japanese at a time 
when. the fighting strength of the garrison and the quantity of 
munitions of war and of supplies assured the possibility of a con- 
tinuance of the defence, did concur in this intention, and did assist 
General Stessel in the execution of it by the following acts :— 

(a) At the meeting of the Committee of Defence held on 
December 8, 1904, and at the Council of War held on 
December 29, 1904, exaggerating the critical state of 
affairs, and declaring that further opposition was useless, 
and that the Fortress should be surrendered. 

(0) Prematurely composing and dispatching at General 
Stessel’s direction on January 1, 1905, a letter to General 
Nogi, commanding the Japanese besieging army, in which 
proposals were made for uegotiations for a capitulation. 

*N. 


+Q 
$ Chi-kuan Battery. 


A te 
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(c) On the following day, January 2, 1905, without demanding 
definite instructions from General Stessel regarding the 
conditions to be insisted on for surrender, although he 
knew that the negotiations were to be final, going to 
Shui-shih-ying—the place appointed for the negotiations 
—and raising no objections to the demands put forward 
by the Japanese representatives, signing that same day 
to the capitulation of the Fortress upon terms dis- 
advantageous to Russia and derogatory to her dignity, 
and by such action co-operating with General Stessel in 
the surrender of the Fortress to the enemy. 

Provided for under, etc. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL FOCK is charged as follows :— 

1. In that he, having, on February 27 and May 19, 1904, 
received definite orders from Lieutenant-General Stessel to make 
an obstinate defence, even to a defence with the bayonet, at the 
Chin-chou position, not only with the 5th East Siberian Ritle 
Regiment, but with the 13th and 14th Regiments, which were 
close at hand, and disregarding these orders and the fact that 
General Stessel had himself undertaken the defence of Ying-cheng- 
tzu Bay, which was in rear of the position— 

(a) Did, when the battle had begun on the morning of May 
26, 1904, instead of taking command, go away to Ying- 
cheng-tzu Bay to select a position there for the 15th 
Regiment, in case the Japanese should land there, and 
did not arrive at the attacked position till 2 p.m. 

(b) Did send only one of the four regiinents present at Chin- 
chou into action, and by so doing did render it liable to 
destruction in detail. 

(c) Did not only fail to make any use of his reserves during 
the battle, but did stop two battalions which were going 
up into the fighting line under orders from General 
Nadyein. 

(® Did, without having exhausted every means of defence, 
and without having recourse to the bayonet, telegraph to 
General Stessel in Port Arthur, in order to induce him 
to order a retirement, as to “ the critical position,” and the 
complete lack of gun ammunition, there being at the 
time a large quantity of ammunition at the station of 
Nan-kuan-ling. 
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(e) Did, after having, in consequence of this, received instruc- 
tions from General Stessel to retire at dusk, commence 
the retirement in daylight, thus causing many casualties, 
and ceding to the Japanese the fortified position at Chin- 
chou, without having made use of all the means at his 
disposal for its protracted defence. 

Provided for under, etc. 


2. In that he, during the battle of August 21, 1904, having 
received an order from his immediate Commanding Officer—the 
Commandant of the Fortress—to send two battalions of the 14th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment to the advanced forts on the north- 
east front, did not at once obey the order, but did enter into an 
untimely argument with the Commandant, and did not himself 
accompany the last unit of the reserve under his command. 

Provided for under, ete. 


3. In that he, having no official position in the defence from 
August 22, 1904, to December 16, 1904, and going round the posi- 
tions on his own initiative, under the pretext of assisting the 
defence but really in a cowardly desire to prove himself superior 
in bravery, knowledge and ability to the other commanders, did 
take upon himself to discuss affairs and to issue “ Notes,” in which 
he not only criticized offensively the actions of those who were not 
under his orders—accusing them of incompetence and cowardice— 
but also spread abroad the idea that the defence of the forts and 
fortified positions should not be carried to such a length as to cause 
many casualties, and did act in such a manner that his views and 
“Notes” became a matter of common knowledge to all ranks, by 
which he shook the belief of the troops in the necessity for, and the 
possibility of, holding the defences to the very last. 

Provided for under, etc. 


4. In that he, having on December 16, 1904, taken over the 
duties of Commander of the Land Defences of the Fortress of Port 
Arthur, and finding it impossible to hold Fort No. 2* any longer, 
did report this fact personally to the Officer Commanding the Kuan- 
tung Fortified Zone, and did not report it to the Commandant of the 
Fortress, to whom he was directly subordinate ; and having asked 


* Fort Chi-kuan, 
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and obtained General Stessel’s permisssion did, on December 18, 
1904, without informing the Commandant, order that this fort should 
be abandoned and blown up. 

Provided for under, ete. 


5. In that he, while Commander of. the Land Defences of the 
Fortress, and being aware of General Stessel’s intention to sur- 
render the Fortress of Port Arthur to the Japanese before all 
means of defence had been exhausted—since the fighting strength 
of the garrison and the amount of supplies and munitions of war 
assured the possibility of a continuance—did concur in this inten- 
tion, and did assist General Stessel in the execution of it, namely :— 

By reporting on January 1, 1905, to General Stessel that it 
was necessary to send a parlementaire at once to General 
Nogi with proposals to capitulate,-and then, after its 
dispatch, upon his own responsibility, and in spite of the 
orders of the Commandant, by ordering, under threats, 
General Gorbatovski, who was in command of. the 
defences on the east front, to abandon Little Eagle’s 
Nest,* Kuropatkin Lunette,t and B Battery} without 
fighting, which works were accordingly in the evening 
abandoned by our troops, he—Lieutenant-General Fock— 
knowing full well that by these dispositions of his he had 
placed the defence of the Fortress under most disadvan- 
tageous conditions should the negotiations for surrender 
be for any reason broken off, and had enabled the 
Japanese representatives to demand from us most dis- 
advantageous and degrading terms of capitulation. 

Provided for under, etc. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SMIRNOV is charged as follows :— 

1. In that he, suspecting, after the surrender to the Japanese 

of Fort No. 2,§ the existence of an understanding between 
Generals Stessel and Fock to reduce the Fortress to such a state 
as to justify capitulation, and in despite of the responsibility 
vested in him under the terms of Article 57 of the “ Regulations 
for the Guidance of Commanders of Fortresses,” did not imme- 


*N. 


+Q. : 
¢ Chi-kuan Battery. 
§ Fort Chi-kuan. 
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diately deprive General Fock of his command, did not take 

energetic action to prevent the above-named officers carrying 

out their plan, but confined himself to dispatching a telegram to 

the Commander-in-Chief, in which he requested that he might 

either be given full power as Commandant or relieved from all 

responsibility as such for the future defence of the Fortress. 
Provided for under, ete. 


2. In that he, having learned on January 1, 1905, of the dis- 
patch by General Stessel of a letter to General Nogi containing 
proposals for negotiations for surrender, contrary to Article 69, 
Book XXII, of the “Military Code of 1869,” third edition, and 
Article 57 of the “ Regulations for the Guidance of Commanders of 
Fortresses,” did not convene a meeting of the Committee of Defence, 
did not insist that General Stessel should act in accordance with 
Article 62 of the above “ Regulations,” and did not carry out the 
resolution of the Council of War of December 29, 1904, to continue 
the defence of the Fortress. 

Provided for under, etc. 


FINDING AND SENTENCES. 


After forty-one sittings the court met for the last time on the 
10th March 1908, and recorded its finding and the sentences. 
They are given in a condensed form below. 


Lieutenant-General Stessel was found guilty :-— 

1. Of having, on the 1st January 1905, entered into negotia- 
tions with the enemy to surrender the fortress, without having 
first assembled a Council of War, and in despite of the fact that 
the opinion of the Council of War which assembled on the 29th 
December 1904, was against surrender ; and 

Of having, on the 2nd January 1905, surrendered the fortress 
prematurely. 

2. Of having knowingly permitted Lieutenant-General Fock to 
circulate “ Notes” subversive of discipline. 

3. Of having, on the 29th December 1904, telegraphed 
incorrect information regarding the state of the fortress to the 
Emperor. 


—- 
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He was acquitted on all the other charges. 

He was sentenced to be shot. 

This sentence was, in view of the duration and nature of the 
defence of Port Arthur, commuted to one of confinement in a 
fortress for ten years and dismissal from the army with loss of 
rank and titles. 


Lieutenant-General Fock was found guilty :— 

1. Of having circulated the above-mentioned “ Notes.” 

He was acquitted on all the other charges. 

He was, in view of the lapse of time since the commission of 
the offence, liberated without punishment. 


Lieutenant-General Smirnov and Major-General Reis were 
acquitted on all the charges. 
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APPENDIX 27. 
Port ARTHUR—ARMAMENT TABLES OF PLANS 39 AND 44. 


Russian ARMAMENT, 14TH SEPTEMBER, 1904. 


(Plan 39.) 
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APPENDIX 27—continued. 


JAPANESE SIEGE BATTERIES, 23RD SEPTEMBER, 1904. Puan 39. 
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JAPANESE SIEGE BaTreries, 2ND JANUARY, 1905. Puan 44. 
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APPENDIX 29 


JAPANESE AUXILIARY VESSELS. 
Leen ee nn EET EEEEIEEISEET SESE! 








Date 
Where Gross | Arma- 
Name. eae | Built. Tonnage. ment. 
Aki Maru... «| 1902 | Nagasaki ...! 6,443 _ 
America Maru ...| 1898 | Newcastle...) 6,307 |2 4:7” 
6 6-pr. 
Ariake Maru 1889 | South 2,987 - 
Shields 
Atagosan Maru ...| 1897 | Dumbarton | 2,043 _ 
Bombay Maru 1900 | Sunderland | 4,624 _ 
Ceylon Maru 1903 | Nagasaki ...! 5,068 _ 
Chuyetsu Maru ...| 1895 | Christiania | 1,196 _ 
Dairen Maru... 1876 | Dumbarton | 2,926 _ 
Fukuoka Maru ...| 1885 | Newcastle...| 2,744 _ 
Fuso Maru «| 1895 | Osaka sf 318 _ 
Genkat Maru 1891 | Glasgow ...| 1,446 ms 
Hakuai Maru .| 1898 | Renfrew ...| 2,636 _ 
Heijo Maru «| 1903. | Kobe wf 1,201 _ 
Hijikawa Maru ...| 1897 | Kobe «| 564 - 
Hikosan Maru 1892 | Sunderland | 3,712 _ 
Himekawa Maru...| 1894 | Osaka | 420 = 
Hinode Maru 1872 | London... 1,115 _ 
Hitachi Maru...) 1898 | Nagasaki ...} 6,172 = 
Hong Kong Maru| 1898 | Sunderland | 6,169 |2 477"; 
6 6-pr. 
Hoten Maru 1891 | Troon ee} 1,567 eap 
Inaba Maru 1897 | Glasgow ...! 6,189 _ 
dse Maru ... ...! 1883 | Paisley...) 1,250 _ 
Lsukushima Maru! 1887 | Newcastle...) 3,882 - 
Izumi Maru «| 1893 | Newcastle...) 3,229 - 
Jinsen Maru 1895 | Middles- 3,781 _ 
brough 
Kaga Maru «| 1901 | Nagasaki ...| 6,301 _ 
Kagawa Maru ...| 1903 | Ko of 613 = 
Kayo Maru 1902 | Osaka vee] 284 = 
Kanto Maru ...|._ 1900 _| Copenhagen | 6,193 = 
Karasaki Maru ...| 1896 | Newcaetle...| 5,627 _ 
Kasuga Maru...) 1897 | Glasgow ...| 3,819 | Light 
guns. 
Kobe Maru 1888 |Glasgow ...| 2,877 _- 
Kochi Maru 1890 | Osaka vel 329 - 
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; Ex-Ruasian 


Eastern Chi- 
nese Railway 
Co. _ steam- 
ship Mukden. 


Ex-Russian 
East Asiatic 
steamship 
Manchuria. 

Ex- Russian 
Volunteer 
steamship Ek- 
akerinoslav. 
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JAPANESE AUXILIARY VESSELS—continued. 





Date 












































Where Gross | Arma- 
Name, Taos ch. Built. ‘onnage.| ment. Remarks, 
Koryo Maru 1903 | Osaka 745 _ 
Kosai Maru ,< 1898 | Renfrew 2,635 — 
Koto Muru + 1883 | Glasgow 3,182 _— 
Kotsu Maru +| 1901 | Uraga 1,604 —- | 
Kumano Maru ...| 1901 | Glasgow 5,076 | Light H 
| guns. 
Kvan-on Maru ... Tokio «1,207 — 1 
Manda Maru Osaka we 28 
Mandusan Maru | Sunderland 4,513 - 
Manshu Maru Greenock ... 5,248 _ 
Manshu Maru ...| 1901 | Trieste ...! 2,981 _ Ex-Russian 
{ | Eastern Chi- 
' nese Railway 
| Co. steamship 
. | Manchuria. 
Miike Maru «| 1888 | Sunderland | 3,364 — 
Miyo-Jima Maru 1902 
Mukogawa Maru...| 1893 
Nikko Maru +; 1903 
Nippon Maru Sunderland 6,168 | oar" ; 
{ 6 6-pr. 
Okinawa Maru .. ‘Renfrew ... 2,232 , — 
Onogawa Maru ... | Kobe c _ 
Otagawa Maru Osaka — 
Ryojun Maru Osaka _— 
Sado Maru Belfast ;—- 
Saikyo Maru Glasgow i te 
Saishu Maru Newcastle...) 2,312 ; — Ex-Russian 
: ! Steam Navi- 
: gation and 
‘Trading Co. 
' i ; steamship 
: Rossiya. 
Satsuma Maru Dumbarton 1,939 | — | 
Shibata Maru | Sunderland | 2,783 | — 
Shinano Maru |Glasgow ... 6,387.) -- 
Suuehiro Maru Flensburg... 1,459 | — 
Swatow Maru _ 1,045 , — 
Taichu Maru Sunderland 3,319 2 4:7”; 
16 6-pr. 
Taihoku Maru Newcastle 2,796 5 — 
Taiko Maru Osaka we 498 | 
Tainan Maru | Sunderland | 3,311 ,2 4:7”; 
' : 6 6-pr. 
Takasago Maru ... | Rostock ...: 1,788 | EP 
Taro . i Greenock 3,165 ;  — 
Cwajima Maru .... 1895 !Kobe  ... 377 | — 
(No.5)! { 
Uwajima Maru .... 1901; Osaka 444 5 
(No.6) : 
Yamaguchi Maru ' 1890 | Sunderland ; 3,320 ; — | 
Yawata Maru... 1898 | Glasgow 3,816 |2 4:7”; 
6 6-pr 
Yehime Maru... 1903 | Kobe ven 613 aut 
Yeiko Maru ; 1903 | Nagasaki ...’ 1,966 _ 


Yobu 








Ex-Korean 





| gunboat. 
Yoshidagawa Maru, 1890 | Osaka 309 _- 
| 
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APPENDIX 33. 


Losszs IN Wark VESSELS FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES 
UP TO THE Fauu or Port ARTHUR. 














(a) Bussta, 
Name. Class. Date. Remarks, 
Varyag .. .. | Cruiser, Ist class,| 9.2.04 | Sunk after action near Chemulpo. 
protected 
Koveet: ... oe «| Gunboat, oe ome] 9.2.04 | Sunk after action near Chemulpo. 
Yenisei ... wee +».| Mining transport...) 11.2.04 | Blown up by own mines in Ta-lien Bay. 
Boyarin... .» | Crufser, 3rd class, | 14.204 | Wrecked in Ta-lien Bay after striking a 
protected mine, 
Vaushitelni -.| T.B. Destroyer «| %6.2.04 | Sunk by shell fire in Pigeon Bay. 
Mandzhur oe «| Gunboat oe +] 25.2.0¢ | Interned at Shanghai, where she had 
been lying from the commencement 
of the war. 
Steregushchi. ... —...| T.B, Destroyer —_...| 10.304 | Sunk in destroyer action off Port 
Arthur. 
Petropaviovsk .._...| Battleship... ...| 134.04 | Sunk by Japanese mines off Port 
Arthur. 
Strashni wee «| T.B, Destroyer «| 134.04 |Sumk in destroyer action off Port 
Arthur. 
Vaimatelmi «| T.B. Destroyer | 26.504 | Abandoned after striking a rock in 
Pigeon Bay. 
No, 204 we ow +«| Torpedo boat... 30.6.04 | Blown up oy, own crew after running 
ashore off Gensan. 
No. 208 ... soe Torpedo boat... «| 11.7.04 | Sunk by mine near Vladivostok. 
Lieutenant Burakor ...| T.B, Destroyer 24.7.04 | Sunk by Japanese torpedo boat near 
Port Arthur. 
Sivuch ... «| Gunboat ae 2.8.04 | Blown up by own crew in Liao River. 
Burnin ww .| T.B, Destroyer _...|_ 11.8.04 | Wrecked off Shan-tung after the battle 
of Yellow Sea. 
Ryeshitelni «| T.B, Destroyer «| 128.04 | Captured by the Japanese off Chefoo. 
Rurtk we we ..| Armoured cruiser ...) 14.8.04 | Sunk in battle of Ulsan. 
Tzesarevich ... | Battleship... -+[ 16.8.04 | Interned at Kiso-chao, where she had 
taken refuge after battle of Yellow Sea. 
Bezposhchadni... _...] T.B, Destroyer 16.804 | Interned at Kiso chao, where she had 
taken refuge after battle of Yellow Sea, 
Bezshumni_... «| T.B. Destroyer +| 16.8.04 | Interned at Kiso-chao, where she had 
taken refuge after battle of Yellow Sea. 
Bezstrashm\... «| T.B. Destroyer «| 16.8.0 | Inverned at Kiao-chao, where she had 
taken refuge after battle of Yellow Sea. 
Gremyashehi ... _...| Armoured guuboat...| 18.806 | Sunk by mine near Port Arthur. 
Novik .. a | Cruiser, 3rd class,} 20.8.04 | Sunk after action with Japanese 
protected cruisers off Koreakovsk, when attempt- 
ing to escape after battle of Yellow Sea. 
Ne. 20) wn oe +-.| Torpedo boat... «| 21.8,04 | Wrecked near Vladivostok. 
Vuinostivi on «| T.B. Destroyer —.,.| 24.8.04 | Sunk by mine near Port Arthur. 
Askold . 4. «| Cruiser, Ist class,| 25.8.04 | Interned at Shanghai, where she had 
protected taken refuge after battle of Yellow Sea. 
Grorovet we «| T.B. Destroyer _...!_ 25.8.04 | Interned at Shanghai, where she had 
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taken refuge after battle ef Yellow Bea. 
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Losszs 1n WaR VESSELS FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF HosTILITIzs UP TO 
THE Fatt or Port ARTHUR. 


(a) Russ1a—continued. 




















Name. | Class, Date. Remarks. 
1 
Diana... su] Crutser, Ist class,| 4.9.04 | Interned at Saigon, where she had taken 
Protected refuge after battle of Yellow Sea. 

Lena. s| Armed transport...) 11.98.04 | Interned at San Francisco after cross- 
ing trom Vladivostok. 

No.202.. «| Torpedo boat —...| 1.10.04 | Sunk in collision near Vladivostok. 

Zabiyaka Gunboat 25.10.04 | Sunk by shell fire at Port Arthur, 

Stroint ... | T.B. Destroyer ...| 13.11.04 | Sunk by mine outside Port Arthur. 

Rastoropni 'T.B, Destroyer... | 18.11.04 | Blown up by own crew at Chefvo, after 
bringing dispatches from Port Arthur. 

Poltara.., | Battleship... 5.12.04 | Sunk at Port Arthur from explosion of 
mugazine, caused by shell fire. 

Revizan —...,— «| Battleship... «..| 6.12.06 | Sunk by shell fire at Port Arthur. 

Pobyeda | Battleship... ..| 7.12.06 | Sunk by shell fire at Port Arthur. 

Pallada va] Crufser, Ist class, | 7.12.04 | Sunk by shell fire at Port Arthur. 

protected 

Pererryet «| Battleship... «| 7.12.04 | Sunk by own crew at Port Arthur after 
being severely damaged by shell fire. 

Gilyak ... Guntoat 8.12.04 | Sunk by shell fire at Port Arthur. 

Bayan... «| Armoured cruiser ...] 9.12.04 | Sunk by shell fire at Port Arthur. 

Paadnik.. . — su{ Torpedo gunboat ...| 15.12.04 | Sunk by shell fire at Port Arthur, 

Amur ae Mining transport. ...| 18.12.04 | Sunk by shell fire at Port Arthur. 

Boor wee Gunboat ws] 26.12.04 | Destroyed by shell fire at Port Arthur. 

Rarboink =... Guntoat wwf 2.1.05 | Sunk by own crew in Port Arthur 
gullet. 

Otwazhni | Armoured gunboat...| 2.1.05 | Sunk by own crew outside Port Arthur, 

Sevastopol... ..| Battleship... 2.1.05 | Sunk by own crew outside Port Arthur, 

Gaidamak ..._...| Torpedo gunboat... 2.1.05 | Found sunk at Port Arthur. 

Dzhigit wea Guntoat | 2.1.08 | Found sunk at Port Arthur. 

Baiteini o T.B. Destroyer...) 2.1.08 | Found sunk at Port Arthur, 

Boewoi | T.B. Destroyer ...| 2.1.05 | Found sunk at Port Arthur. 

Raryashehi | T.B. Destroyer...) 2.1.05 | Found sunk at Port Arthur. 

Sim. T.B. Destroyer 2.1.08 | Found sunk at Port Arthur, 

Storosheooi ...,—...| T.B. Destroyer... 2.1.05 | Found sunk at Port Arthur. 

Serditi - | T.B. Destroyer «| 2.1.05 | Interned at Chefoo after escaping from 
Port Arthur. 

Soria | T.B. Destroyer... 2.1.05 | Interned at Chefoo after escaping from 
Port Arthur. 

Statni ... .| 7.8. Destroyer ...|_ 2.1.05 | Interned at Chefoo after escaping from 
Port Arthur, 

Viastni | TB, Destroyer ...| 2.1.05. | Interned at Chefoo after escaping from 
Port Arthur. 

Bok .. .. ...| TB, Destroyer | 2.1.08 | Interned at Kino-chao after escaping 
from Port Arthur, 

Sinyeli we... ...| TB, Destroyer «..| 2.1.05 | Interned at Kino-chao after escaping 
from Port Arthur. 
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Losses 1s War VESSELS FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF HostILITIES UP TO 
THE Fa.t or Port ARTHUR—continued, 


(6) Japan. 





Name. Class, Date. Remarks, 





.| Torpedo boat... Sunk by Russian mine in Kerr Bay. 
Cruiser, 3rd class Sunk by Russian mine in Kerr Bay. 


Cruiser, 2nd class, | 15.5.04 | Sunk in collision near Port Arthur. 
protected 





.| Battleship... wee] 15.5.04 ree eed Russian mines near Port 
Yashima a» se] Battleship... ...| 5.5.04 | Sunk by Russian mines near Port 
Oshima ... oe +| Gunboat, on «| 17.58.04 | Sunk in collision in Gulf of Liso-tung. 
Akatsuki aoe «| T.B. Destroy er «| 17.5.04 | Sunk by mine near Port Arthur. 
No. $1 ... aoe «..| Torpedo boat... ee] 28.86.04 by el art Reef off Kerr 
Kaimon ... on «| Cruiser, 3rd class...) 5.7.04 | Sunk by Russian mine off Ta-lien-wan. 
Otagawa Maru ...| Improvised gunboat} 8.8.04 | Sunk by mine near Port Arthur. 
Hayatori sw. —«..| T.B. Destroyer... 3.9.04 Sunk by Russian mine near Port 
Heiyen on ore ., Armoured gunboat...| 18.9.0 Sunk by Russian mine off Iron Island. 
Atago ... — «| Gunboat oon «| 6.11.04 | Wrecked near Port Arthur. 
Saiyen .. .. «| Cruiser, 3rd class, | 30.11.04 | Sunk by Russian mine off Pigeon Bay. 
protected 
Takasago oe «| Cruiser, 2nd class, | 12.12.04 | Sunk by mine between Port Arthur and 
protected Cheloo. 
No. 53 ... oe «| Torpedo boat... wef 14.12.06 Bank of Port Arthur during attack on 
No.42 ... 4. ss| Torpedo boat... —...| 15.12.04 | Sunk on Port Arthur during attack on 


‘Sevastopol. 
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INDEX. 


[Only the names of localities which possess some importance are included in 
this index.) 
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Admiral Nakhimov (Russian cruiser), 645, 
Admiralty, Russian. 

Policy of, 644. 

“ Advanced Position” (Russian, at Liao-yang), 5, 194, 195 note. 

Total frontage, 6; Eastern Group ordered to retire to, 36; Russian 
alignment on, 27th August, 47; Russians assemble on, 29th August, 
64; distribution of troops on, 65; Marshal Oyama’s orders for attack 
on, 70; description of, 74; Japanese attack repulsed, 92, 115, 184; 
reorganization of, south of the Tai-tzu Ho, 102; failure of Japanese 
second assault on, 111,116; Russians withdraw from, 113 ; occupied 
by Japanese, lst September, 114. 

Afanasovich, Lieutenant-General, 388, 725. 
Aibara, Major-General, 724. 
Air-craft. 
What they might have done at Liao-yang, 2U5, 206, and at the Sha 
Ho, 510. 
Akagi (Japanese gunboat), 535, 616. 
Akasaka Yama (Flat Hill), 538, 545 note, 565, 611 note, 613, 614, 615, 
617 note, 619, 620, 621, 624, 648. 
Defences of, in November, 605 ; garrison, 6U6 ; attack on, 27th November, 
607, 28th November, 612. 
Akashi (Japanese cruiser). ° 
Strikes a mine, 630. 
Akebono (Japanese destroyer), 522. 
Akitsushima (Japanese cruiser), 638. 
Akiyama, Major-General, 259, 306, 445, 697, 724. 

Commands Ist Cavalry Brigade, 63, on 11th October, 328, 12th 
October, 350 ; occupies Hei-lin-tai, 420 ; strengthened, 15th October, 
454 ; few casualties in his brigade, 478, 500 ; at the Sha Ho, refrained 
from unnecessary risks, 57. 

Alexander, Lieutenant. 

Killed, 472. 

Alexandr 11] (Russian battleship), 644 note, 645. 

Alexeiev, Lieutenant-General, 156, 157, 399, 698, 725. 
Misses an opportunity, 400. 

Alexeiev, Viceroy. 

Anxiety for Port Arthur, 7, 194, 243 ; communication to, from General 
Kuropatkin, 15th September, 242 ; offers his resignation, 246 note ; 
relations with General Kuropatkin, 246-248 ; General Kuropatkin 
freed from his control, 485; Admiral Viren’s report to, 521; his 
farewell message to Port Arthur, 581, 600. 
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Ambulances, 
Chinese carts as, 223. 
Ammunition. 
In Port Arthur, at the capitulation, 757. 
Ammunition, expenditure of, 61, 76 note, 162, 234, 274 note, 278, 279, 302, 377, 
417, 409 note, 436, 442 note, 443, 444, 521, 548. 
Ammunition, supply of, 108, 151 note, 162 note, 222, 223, 226, 249, 367, 
443 note, 456, . 
Amur (Russian mining transport). 
Badly damaged, 628 ; sunk, 636 note. 
Ando, Major-General, 697, 724. 
Andreev, Lieutenant-Colonel, 287. 
Angara (Russian hospital ship). 
Sunk, 559. 
An-ping, 28, 30, 31, 44, 45, 61, 168, 218, 702 note, 704. 
An-ping Ling, 703. 
An-shan-chan, 4, 12, 38, 39, 178, 197, 233, 235, 699, 700, 725. 
Evacuated by Russians, 46 ; Japanese occupy, 47. 
An-shan-chan—Lang-tzu-shan position, 5 note, 6, 40, 43. 
An-tung, 13, 212, 218, 220, 236, 277, 492. 
Base of the Japanese First Army, 213, 215. 
An-tzu Shan, 596, 753. 
Aotaka (Japanese torpedo bvat). 
Disabled, 634. 
Arakawa, Lieutenant-Commander Chuyo, 631. 
Armament, 




















n, of Port Arthur, 748-749. 
Artilleriski Zhurnal, quoted, 76 note. 
Artillery, Japanese. x, 
inferiority of, to Russian, 41; completely dominated, 76; outranyed, 
123, 140; accuracy of, 485; at Port Arthur, varies great i 
accuracy, 547; great factor in capture of 203 Metre Hill, 624; siex 
batteries, tables of, 23rd September, 774, 2nd January, 775. \ 
Artillery, Russian. 
Admirably handled, 25, 80; superior to Japanese, 413 a battery 
abandoned, 54; prompt action of, 79; skilfully concealed, 85, 291 5 
General Dobrzhinski’s complaint of, 150; general control of, 
inefficient, 151; non-employment of heavy, at Liao-yang, 164, 209 ; 
some batteries with six guns only, 249; two batteries nearly anni- 
hilated, 320; inetfectual, 355, 362; shrapnel does little execution, 
384; racy of, 540; deciding factor, at Namako Yama, 541 ; 


— TS - penance 














annuunition ‘defective at Port Arthur, 548, 566; Japanese blind 
shells utilized for, 581; ammunition runs short, 619. 






ious situation of, 26th August, 24; his artillery dominated, 30th 
August, 76; succeeds General Hasegawa in command of Guard 
Division, 306; difficult position of, 309; his orders for 13th 
October, 401. 
Asahi (Japanese batt 
Narrow escape of, 
Asama (Japanese cruiser), 521, 523 note. 
Atayo (Japanese gunboat). 
Wrecked, 533. 
Avrora (Russian cruiser), 644, 645. 


B 
Baba, Major-General, 741. 
Bachinski, Colonel, 47, 54. 
Badges, 307. 
e 





), 585 note. 





White, during a night attack, 340. 
Baikal, Lake, 245, 270. 
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Balloon. 

Russian captive, 85, 89, 93 note, 204 ; carried off by wind, 270; Japanese 
at Port Arthur, 545. 

Baltic Fleet, xiv, 244, 490, 521, 582, 638, 639, 643, 645. 

Sails from Libau, 578 ; approach of, 585, 627 ; influenes of ita approach, 
599, 626. 

Baranovski, Major-General, 444, 445, 725. 

Orders a retreat, 447. 

Baranovski gun, 552 note, 588, 657 note, 685, 646. 

Bayan (Russian armoured cruiser), 521 note, 523, 584, 

Struck by a shell in dock, 520; damaged, 548 ; sunk, 624. 

Bayonet fighting, 171, 292, 312, 315, 334, 336, 375, 380, 343, 403, 408, 410, 
472, 573, 588, 592, 597, 608, 611, 614, 618, 636. 

Bilitelni (Russian destrover). 

Strikes a mine, 583. 

Beriberi. 

Amongst Japanese (Port Arthur), 545, 750; checked by changes in diet, 
549. 

Bilderling, General Baron, 15, 17, 34, 126, 128 xofe, 130, 131, 144, 175, 181, 
195, 253, 256, 257, 258, 266 nore, 275, 281, 282, 295, 328, 367, 370, 371, 372 
note, 373, 413, 414, 417, 420, 421, 435, 448, 476, 495, 498. 69R, 704, 710, 711, 
713, 715, 716, 718, 725, 726, 728, 733. 

Commands Eastern Group, 4; urges retirement to Liao-vang, 8; ina 
dilemma, 36; General Kuropatkin’s instructions to, 28th August, 56 ; 
asks that the regiments of his 35th Division should return to bim, 
64 ; disposition of X VIIth Corps under, 30th August, 69: responsible 
for left flank of Russian army, 97; hears the Japanese have croxsed 
the Tai-tzu Ho, 98; uncertain as to enemy's strength, 99 ; resolves 
to try to recapture Manju Yama, 138 nofe, 139; orders General 
Dobdrzhinski to retake Manju Yama, 140; his dispatch to General 
Kuropatkin, 2nd September, 142; apparently superseded by 
General Sluchevski, 145 ; reporte attack on Manju Yama successful, 
148 ; reports the troops have been withdrawn, 149, 153; requested, 
7th Angust, to draw up a plan, 194; commands Westeru Force, 
254: diwregardy General Kuropatkin’s orders, 12th October, 348 ; 
asks for reinforcements, 354 ; ordered to retire, but stands firm, 355 ; 
a welcome respite to, 412; 6th Siberian Corps pl dounder, 415, 
450 ; order to 6th Siberian Corps, 14th October, 444; thanks General 
Sobolev, 447, 453; order to General Dembovski, i5th October, 454 ; 
mistakes General Kuropatkin’s intentions, 465; effective strength 
of bis force much reduced, 462; warned, if neeessary, to stand on 
the defensive, 493, 

Black powder, 619, 685 note, 

Used by Japanese to avoid erosion, 548 note, 

Blockade running, 520, 543, 545, 638 note, 651. 

Bobr (Russian gunboat) 

Disarmed, 582 ; suok, 

Bogaturr (Russian cruiser), 639, 

Boggovut, Captain. 

Killed, 529. 

Botki (Russian destrover), 630 norte, 

Reaches Kiao-chao and ia disarined, 638, 

Bolotov, Major-General, 353, 359, 725. 

Reverse to his force, 12th October, 354. 

Rooks, 

List of, consulted, xv—xvii. 

Borodino (Russian battleship), 644, 645, 

Bridges, floating, 44, 278. 

Bridging operations, 99. 

Brinken, Major-General von der, 725, 733. 

Brooke. Lord. 

His An Eyewitness in Manchuria quoted, 207 note. 

Bruxes, (olonel de, 698, 725. 

Bubnov, Captain, 

His Heminiscences quoted, 565 note. 
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Budyanski, Colonel, 606, 608, 616. 
Bulgakov, Captain, 593, 676 note. 
In command of Fort Erh-lung, 560. 
Bureva (Russian merchant vessel). 
Sunk, 559. 


Bushen, 


Colonel, 725. 


Butusov, Lieutenant-Colonel, 620. 
Mortally wounded, 622. 
Byeli, Major-General, 744, 763. 
Byelozerov, Captain, 606. 
Killed, 613. 
Byelyaev, Colonel. 


His 


Questions de Tactique d Artillerie quoted, 76 note, 373 note. 


Camouflet, 680. 
Description of, 665. 
Camperio, Filip, 


is 


0. 
In the Russian Camp in Manchuria quoted, 302 note. 


Canet guns, 538 note, 558 note, 619, 654, 685. 
Cap Island, 558. 
Capitulation of Port Arthur. 
Negotiations opened, 692 ; terms of, 753-756. 
Carts, Chinese, 214, 222, 224. ie 
Carters desert, 216 ; will not approach the battlefield, 218 ; as ambulances, 


223 ; carters’ rate of pay, 226 note; carters desert and refuse to 
work, 227. 


Casualties. 
Japanese Guard Division, 26th August, 25 ; 122nd (Tambov) Regiment, 


Cavalry. 


26th August, 36 ; Guard Division 30th August, 77 note, 80 note ; 
3rd Battalion, 23rd East Siberian Regiment, practically annihilated, 
81; Japanese, 30th August, heavy, 83 note, 91 note; 31st August, 
heavy, 107 note, 111; Japanese at Manju Yama, 127; Russian, 
2nd September, 162 ; Japanese, 3rd September, 164 note ; Russian 
in defence of Main Position, 166 ; Japanese, 4th September, 171 ; 
Marshal Oyama on, 192; Japanese at Pen-hsi-hu, 279 note; Russian, 
llth October, 311; 11th October (Temple Gill), 315; Russian 
artillery, 320; at Yen-tao-niu-lu, 323; Russian, 11th-12th October, 
334; at recapture of Yen-tao-niu-lu, 336; at Double Horned Hill, 
344 ; of the Yukhnov Regiment, 12th October, 359 note; at Watanabe 
Yama, 383 ; 4th Siberian Corps, 12th October, 385 ; Guard Division, 
13th October, 404 note; at Lo-ta Shan, 408, 409; Japanese Fourth 
Army, 13th October, 411 note; 14th October, 432; at Kan-chia-la-tzu, 
434; Japanese, round Sha-ho-pu, 441 ; at Lin-sheng-pu, 455 note ; at 
La-mu-tun, 458 note ; at One Tree Hill, 474 ; Japanese, 17th October, 
482 ; at Pagoda Hill, 27th October, 486 ; at the Sha Ho, 487 ; Russian 
naval, at Port Arthur, 521 note; Japanese at the Waterworks 
Redoult, 530, at the Temple Redoubts, 533 note ; at the Waterworks 
and Temple Redoubts, Namako Yama and 203 Metre Hill, 542 ; 
Russian, at attack on Q, 570; Russian, at Fort Chi-kuan, 574 note ; 
Russian, Port Arthur during October, O.S., 582 note ; Japanese, 
26th-27th November, 598, Russian, 599 ; Russian, 27th-30th Novem- 
ber, on Akasaka Yama, 616; at 203 Metre Hill and Akasaka 
Yama, 625; at Fort Chi-kuan, 671; at Fort Sung-shu, 683 ; in 
Captain Romanovski’s force, 687 ; table of Japanese, at Liao-yang, 
721, of Russian, 723 ; of Japanese, Sha Ho, 736, of Russian, 737- 
738 ; of Japanese, Port Arthur, 750, of Russian, 751-752. 


Movements impeded at Liao-yang, 204 ; and at the Sha Ho, 261. 


Cavalry, 


Japanese. 


Numerically inferior, at Liao-yang, 204; excellent work done by, 478 ; 


at the Sha Ho, operates defensively, 506. 
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Cavalry, Russian. 

General Kuropatkin >adly served by, 199; inaction of, at Liao-yang, 
202-204 ; lack of initiative of cavalry leaders, 203 ; inaction of, 300 ; 
handling of, at the Sha Ho, 500. 

Chang-liang-pu, 416, 446, 447, 453 note. 
Chang-ling-tzu, 225, 268 note, 393, 413, 417, 418, 419, 432, 438, 449, 473 note, 
486, 693. 
Chang-tan, 256, 259, 266 note, 267, 283, 294, 321, 494, 727, 730, 731. 
Chan-hsi-tun, 113 note, 128, 136, 144, 168, 169, 719. 
Chan-tien-pu, 52, 197, 202, 701. 
Chao-hsien Ling, 304, 305, 308, 386, 397, 399, 400, 404 mote, 405, 
424, 605. 
Attack on, by 3rd Brigade, Japanese First Army, 398. 
Chefoo, 228, 522, 643, 581 note, 584, 585. 
Russian destroyers disarmed at, 633. 
Chekmarev, Lieutenant-General, 725. 
Chemulpo, 523, 
Cheng-kou Ling, 276 note, 286, 287, 303, 304, 307 note, 333. 
Chiang-kuan-tun, 94, 167, 168, 286 nove. 
Chiang-shih-chiao-tzu, 158. 

Action at, 2nd September, 161. 

Chiao-tou, 9, 29, 74, 217, 240, 277, 278, 300, 334, 387, 391, 501, 505, 507. 

Japanese First Army moves to, 216; in danger of being taken by 
Russians, 276 ; danger removed, 287, 496. 

Chidori (Japanese torpedo boat), 635. 
* Chien-chiao-cheng, 384 note, 
Chien Shan, 401, 402, 404. 

Features of, 37. 

Chi-kuan Battery, 516, 549, 550, 554, 560, 561, 563 note, 566, 570, 574, 580, 
588, 590, 647, 655, 689, 691, 693, 764, 787. 
Attack on, 30th October, 567 ; attacked, 26th November, 59) ; evacuated, 
Ist January, 691. 
Chi-kuan Peak, 523. 
Chin-chia-pu-tzu. 
Head-quarters, Japanese First Army, 12. 
Chin-chou, 214, 221, 222, 224, 225, 226, 227, 229, 600. 
Chinese Wall, 518, 519, 553, 556, 563, 669, 572, 580, 589, 590, 592, 599, 603, 
647, 650, 661, 655, 658, 683, 687, 688, 689, 691. 

Strengthened, 617; attack on, 26th November, 593; capture of, 

[st January, 689. 
Ching-ho-cheng, 241, 484. 
Chinyen (Japanese battleship), 582. 
Chi-pan Ling, 12, 703. 
Chitose (Japaueso cruiser), 523. 
Chiyoda (Japanese cruiser), 559. 
Chizhevich, Major-General, 698, 725. 
Chun-chuses. 

See Hun-hu-tzu. 

Chung -lu-yen-tai, 266 note, 292 note, 326 note, 351, 352, 353, 354, 358, 368 note, 


Gana Baikal Railway, 245. 

Clay walls. 
Artillery powerless against, 477. 
1. 


Russian measures to procure, for Vladivostok, 640. 
Colours. 
Japanese taken into action, 333, 343, 569; Russian sent out from Port 
Arthur by the Statni, 638. 
Command. 
Russian lack of unity of, 149; delegation of, necessary in a great 
enveloping attack, 498. 
Command of the sea, 192, 212, 579, 641, 645. 
Paramount strategic factor, 490. 
Commander-in-chief. 
Importance of actual position taken up by a, 499. 
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Comments. 
On the battle of Liao-yang, 178, e¢ seg. ; on the battle of the Sha Ho, 
489, et seg. 
Communications. 


General Kuropatkin’s anxiety for his, 113, 143, 153, 187, 189; Japanese 
lines of, 13, 211, et seg. ; Japanese, during and after Liao-yang, 234 ; 
Russian, round Mukden, 248 ; General Kuroki’s anxiety for his, 276 ; 
danger to Japanese sea, 579. 

Concrete. 
Thickness of, at Furt Chi-kuan, 662. 
Conference of Russian Admirals, 13th November, 584. 
Coutraband trattic, 640. 
Co-operation on the battlefield, 192, 508. 
Corpses, used as missiles, 302. 
Council of war. 
At Port Arthur, 8th December, 651 ; 29th December, 658. 
Counter-attacks, 23, 30, 107, 160, 164, 197, 198, 201, 202, 208, 309, 315, 323, 
359, 437, 439, 454, 573, 589, 593, 611, 618, 623. 
Court martial on officers at Port Arthur, indictment, finding, and sentences, 


760, et seq. 
Crisis. 
Of the war, 23rd August-3rd September, 176; of the battle of the 
Sha Ho, 347. 
D 
Dakar. 


Baltic Fleet leaves, 585. 

Dalny, 214, 220, 222, 223, 224, 225, 228, 230, 232, 235, 236, 525, 587, 630. 
Hospital, 760. 

Dalny-Mukden Railway, 220. 

Danilov, Major-General, 49, 66, 80, 81, 83, 300 note, 698, 701, 725. 
Orders issued by, 11th October, 301 ; wounded, 302. 

Danilov, Colonel, 701. 

Defence. 
General Kuropatkin’s primary object, 242, 258, 268, 508. 

Dekinlein, Major-General, 698. 

Dembovski, Lieutenant-General, 113 note, 170, 175, 254, 256, 258, 282, 295, 
348, 350, 421, 424, 439, 445, 447, 450, 451, 453, 482, 484, 499, 494, 498, 500, 
504, 507, 698, 711, 715, 725, 726, 730, 731, 737. 

Ordered to reconnoitre, 5th October, 266 note; a passive spectator, 
1lth October, 321, 328; inactivity of, 389, 390, 454; movements, 
13th October, 420; 14th October, 448; 16th October, 476; 
endeavours to capture Wan-chia-yuan-tzu, 477. 
Depot troops, Russian, 745 note. 
Detachments, naval. 
Question of, 644. 
Dewa, Admiral, 523. 
Diary. 
Of principal events, x-xii. 
Discipline. 
Of untrained men, 133. 
Disease. 
Amongst Japanese at Port Arthur, 545, 750; amongst Russians, 575 
note, 599, 600, 652, 752. 
“ Disposition No. 2” (Russian army), 64. 
‘Text of amended edition, 708-713. 
“ Disposition No. 3,” 110, 112, 113, 117. 
Text of, 714-716. 
“ Disposition No. 4,” 127. 
Vagueness of, 201; text of, 717-720. 

Division Hill, 517, 533, 534, 536, 565, 5%7, 603, 606, 610, 617, 624, 648, 653. 

Dmitri Donskoi (Russian cruiser), 644, 645. 

Dmitriev, Lieutenant. 

Directs a torpedo attack, 582. 


“ 
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Dobrotin, Colonel, 92. 

Dobrovolski, Major-General, 725. 

Dobrzhinski, Lieutenant-General, 64, 69, 99, 125, 131, 142 note, 321, 361, 367, 
435, 698, 725. 

Instructions to, 28th August, 59; dilatoriness of, 98; commands left 
section, X VIIth Corps, 120; ordered to retake Manju Yama, 140; 
appirently in command of the actual attack, 2nd September, 146 ; 
reports withdrawal of the troops, 149; complains of the artillery 
preparation, 150. 

Double Horned Hill (Sav-kuai-shih Shan), 265, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 330, 
346, 348, 371, 373, ¢ 5, 411 note, 452 note. 
Japinese orders for assault of, 337; night attack on, 340; its tactical 
features, 341; captured by Japanese, 342-344. 

Dragomirov, Colonel, 7.43. 
ng stations, Russian, 716 note. 
Druzhinin, Colonel, 13, 14, 19 note, 23, 45, 48, 267, 279, 702. 
Dummies. 

Used at Port Arthur, 663, 664. 
Dummy gallery, 681. 
Dunin, Lieutenant, 532, 533. 
Dynamite, 669, 675, 681. 










Ekk, Major-General, 68, 113 note, 140, 141, 142 note, 169, 172, 176, 255, 273, 
698, 725, 726. 
Force under, 120 note ; at second assault of Manju Yama, 145. 
Electric Cliff, 514. 
Embankment. 
At Ma-yeh-tun, 83; on the Sha Ho battletie!d, 260. 
Engineers, Japanese, 114. 
Bravery of, 457; wastage among, at Port: Arthur, 518; nature of their 
work, 661 
Entrenching tuols, 107, 249. 
Entrenchments, 19, 95, 110, 125, 262, 268 not», 270, 273, 259, 291, 312, 315, 
418, 471. 
Erh- lung Hiil, 55 a 
Erh-tai- “tzu, 48, 54, 272 ‘note, 282, 294 note, 323, 325, 349, 356. 
Erh-tao-kou, 69, 113 note, 120, 136, 144, 146 note, 152, 282, 408 note, 424, 427, 
432, 436, 463, 481, 454. 
Erosion. 
Of guna, by smokeless powder, 545 note. 
Essen, Captain von, 632, 1 
Votes for steaming out to sea, 584 ; takes the Sevastopol out, 628 ; tries to 
repair her, 626; sinks her in deep water, 637; in command of 
defences on Lao-tich Shan Peninsula, 657. 
Exhaustion of troops, 44, 50, 111, 119, 134, 167, 188, 208, 237, 238, 242, 244, 
366, 386, 397, 412, 423, 441, 461, 480, 182, 486. 












F 


False Hill, 606, 624. 

Fang-shen, 131, 132, 135, 137, 175, 176. 

Feng-chi-pu, 175, 280, 283, 296, 305, 381, 384 nofe, 388, 392, 393, 394, 404 
note, 410, 424 note, 425 note, 428, note, 441, 454, 726, 729. 

Feng-huang-cheng, 13, 24, 216, 217, 218, 236, 192. 

Japanese First Army moves to, 2 
Feng-huang Shan (Wolf Hills), 515, 
Fen-shui Ling, 219. 

Flag of truce, 649. 
Flags. 
Used for communication during a night attack, 340. 
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Flat Hill. 

Russian name for Akasaka Yama, 611 note. 

Fock, Major-General, 518, 653, 688 note, 744, 763. 

Anomalous position of, 576; interferes over the head of Geueral 
Smirnov, 577; appointed to succeed General Kondratenko, 652 ; gives 
up Fort Chi-kuan without reference to General Smirnov, 635 ; asks 
General Stessel’s leave to evacuate Fort Chi-kuan, 670 ; message to 
Colonel Irman, 687; orders General Gorbatovski to evacuate Chi- 
kuan Battery, 691 ; court martial on, 760 ; his ‘“ Notes,” 761, 766. 

Fog and mist, influence of, 31, 44, 47, 58, 171, 288, 311, 355. 

“ Fog of war,” 147. 

Fomin, Major-General, 698, 725. 

Wounded, 135. 

Food. 

Japanese never actually short of, 234; Russians run short of, at Port 
Arthur, 546, 575 ; prices in Port Arthur, 601. 

Forel (submarine). 

Purchased by Russians, 639. 

Fort Cha-kua-tzu, 539, 540, 551, 613, 619, 649, 653, 654, 655, 658, 685, 686 
note, 693, 755. 

Fort Chi-kuan, 516, 517, 527 note, 549, 554, 557, 558, 560, 561, 563, 564, 566, 
569, 580, 582, 587, 590, 602, 647, 650, 651, 652, 691, 766, 767. 

Attack on, 30th October, 570 ; ‘renewed attack, 3lst, 573; attack on, 
26th November, 592 ; fall of, 19th December, 655; description of, 
660-662 ; attack on, 663 ; Russian sortie, 20th October, 664 ; fighting 
in the counterscarp gallery, 667 ; destruction of the face parapet, 669 ; 
captured, 19th December, 671; its evacuation deciding factor in the 
siege, 7b. ; effect of its capture, 672. 

Fort Erh-luny, 517, 527 note, 543, 544, 549, 553, 554, 555, 559, 560, 561, 564, 
565, 566, 572, 580, 582, 587, 588, 590, 598, 602, 647, 648, 650, 651, 655, 689, 
691, 763 

Advanced trench captured, 16th October, 557 ; glacis trench captured, 
26th October, 562; attack on, 30th October, 571; attack on, 26th 
November, 593; fall of, 28th December, 658 ; description of, 672 ; 
attack on, 673; ditch entered, 674; destruction of the face parapet, 
676; capture of, 28th December, 677. 

Fort Ichinohe. 

Japanese name for P. 571. 

Fort Pai-yin, 692. 

Fort Sung-shu, 527 note, 530, 538 note, 544, 554 note, 555, 556, 557, 559, 560, 
561, 564, 565, 566, 573, 580, 581, 582, 587, 588, 590, 596, 598, 602, 647, 650, 
655, 675, 677, 691, 693. 

Advanced trench captured, 26th October, 562 ; Russian counter-attack, 
28th October, 564; Japanese attack on, 30th October, 572; attack 
on, 26th November, 594 ; fall of, 30th December, 658 ; description 
of, 678 ; attack on, 679 ; fighting underground, 680 ; destruction of 
the salient, 681 ; captured, 31st December, 682 ; results of fall of, 687. 

Furt Ta-an-tzu Shan, 565, 607, 613, 617, 653, 753. 

Fort ‘Ta-yang-kou North, 540, 565, 613, 619, 624, 649, 653, 656, 657, 685. 

Severely bombarded, 654. 

Fort Yi-tzu Shan, 524 note, 544, 557, 573, 613, 619, 624, 648, 649, 654, 
657, 753. 

Fortitication. 

Of the Main Position, 5, 118; of the Advanced Position, 6, 75; of 
Ma-yeh-tun, 83; Russian talent for field, 248. 

Fortress warfare. 

Japanese had no experience of, 515. 

Forts. 

Difficulty of capturing permanent, by a coup de main, 516. 

Fougasses, 75, 106, 558, 593, 597, 606. 

Fail to explode, 656. 

Fraises, 558. 

Frankovski, Major-General, 725. 

Frederick the Great. 

Quoted, 210. 
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Frish, Major-General, 725. 
Frontal attacks, 24, 192, 297, 308, 364, 383, 474, 509. 
Fuji, Major-General, 724. 
Fu-ling, 175, 248, 726, 729. 
Fu-ping (German steamship). 
Captured, 558. 
Fu-shun, 70, 175, 240, 242, 248, 249, 253, 260, 263, 267, 302, 449, 487, 726, 729. 
Fuso (Japanese battleship), 631. 


G 


@ work, 516, 517, 527 note, 553, 564, 555, 672, 574, 680, 648. 
Captured, 16th October, 556. 

Gabaev, Lieutenant-Colonel, 703. 

Galitsin, Major-General, 725. 

Galitzinski, Captain. 

Killed, 690 note. 

Galitzuinski, Lieutenant-Colonel, 653 note. 

Gandurin, Lieutenant-Colonel, 560. 

Garnitzki, Lieutenant-Colonel, 301. 

“General Quartermaster.” 

German, similar to Russian quartermaster-general, 59 note. 

Georges (French steamship), 586 note. 

Gerngross, Lieutenant-General, 54, 65, 90, 134, 173, 254, 280, 388, 397, 461 
466, 469, 481, 484, 698, 725, 733. 

Fails to capture the Passes, 11th October, 303 ; commands the General 
Reserve, 451; captures One Tree Hill, 468. 

Gershelmann, Major-General, 18, 26 note, 28, 29, 44, 49, 56, 66, 146, 319, 

371, 413, 435, 439, 458 note, 475, 698, 725. 
Applies for reinforcements, 28th August, 61; falls back, 62; decides, 
14th October, to retire, 436 ; ordered to attack Sha-ho-pu, 437. 
Gilyak (Russian gunboat). 
Damaged, 559; destroyed, 628. 
Girin (Russian merchant vessel). 
Sunk, 559. 
Glasko, Major-General, 363, 698, 725, 734. 
Commands XVIIth Corps reserve, 121; his night attack on Yen-tao- 
niu-lu, 336. 
Glinski, Major-General, 45, 49, 698, 725. 
Ordered to withdraw, 28th August, 60. 
Golden Hill, 548, 588, 630. 
Gorbatovski, Major-General, 590 note, 670, 671, 682, 745, 767. 
Relieved by Major-General Nadyein, 518 note; in command of the 
eastern front, 589 ; decides to withdraw to second line of defence, 
688 ; protests against evacuation of Chi-kuan Battery, 691. 
Graveyards. 
Cover afforded by, on the Sha Ho battlefield, 261. 

Grekov, Major-General M., 13, 14, 19 note, 22, 23, 45, 48, 58, 59 note, 276, 

280, 304, 426 note, 698, 702, 723, 725. 
Reconnaissance made by, 464. 

Grekov, Major-General V., 49, 69, 111 note, 112 note, 160, 169, 172, 176, 
254, 266, 281, 294, 295, 321, 324, 326 note, 327, 350, 356, 420 note, 424, 
448, 451, 453, 484, 500, 504, 507, 698, 712, 716, 719, 725, 726. 

Inactivity of, 439, 450, 454. 

Gribunin, Major-General, 698, 725. 

Grigorenko, Colonel, 744. 

Grintzevich, 2nd Lieutenant, 690 note. 

Grippenberg, General. 

_ To command the Second Manchurian Army, 247. 
Grippenberg, Lieutenant-Colonel, wounded, and gallantry of, 344. 
Gromoboi (Russian armoured cruiser), 543. 

Badly damaged, 639. 
Grulev, Major-General, 726. 
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Grulev, Colonel, 50, 135, 320 note, 366, 698, 705, 706, 735. 
Suggests that General Kuropatkin purposely allowed Japanese to cross 
the Tai-tzu Ho, 101 ; quoted, 132 note. 
“Guiding Principles” Circular, 256 note. 
Gunki Yama (Standard Hill, Pa-ma Shan), 332. 
Gunboats, Japanese. 
Co-operate with army, 616. 
Gung, Japanese. 
Lost, at Putilov Hill, 472, 485, 487; to prepare attack on 203 Metre 
Hill, 530, 
Guns, naval. 
Russian, used to strengthen land frout at Port Arthur, 517, 520, 643, 
678, 747; Japanese landed, at Port Arthur, 523, 545, 549 note. 
Guns, Russian. 
“ Hijikata” battery captured, 13 note; a battery abandoned, 54; guns 
Wisk at Double Horned Hill, 344 ; at Shil-li-ho, 365 ; at Kan-chia- 
la-tzu, 434; at the Sha Ho, 487; at Fort Erh-launyg, 678 ; number 
of, for defence of Port Arthur, 748; in Port Arthur, at the 
capitulation, 757. 
Gurko, Colonel, 46, 47, 65, 66 nofe, 121, 134, 135, 170, 700, 726, 733. 








H 


Hai-cheng, 8, 9, 37, 213, 219, 220, 232, 233, 235, 236, 
Marshal Oyama at, 10; junction of Japanese Second and Fourth 
Armies at, 231. 
Hakodate, 640, 641. 
Hamilton, Lieutenant-General Sir Ian, xiv. 
His Stat Officer's Serap-Book quoted, 21 note, 207 note, 209 note. 
Hand- grenades, 333, 382, 383 note, , 531, 539, 543, 565 note, 568, 571 
not», S88, 592, 597, 599, 613, 621, 650, 664, 666, 670, 676, 682. 
Russiang use more than 7,000 during one day, 619; pile of, expledes, 
655, 690. 
Hand-to-hand fighting, 109, 312, 383, 472, 526, 555, 565 note, 612, 620. 
Harbin, 7, 9, 151 note, 162 note, 243, 245, 246, 248, 249, 250, 
Harusyme (Japanese destroyer). 
Strikes a mine, 558. 
syawa, Licutenant-General Baron, 25, 60, 168, 647. 
nds Japanese Guard Division, 19; his orders, 26th August, 20, 
ssaze to General Asada, 26th August, 24; his orders, 29th 
August, 75 ; orders his right wing to fall back, 79 ; General Kuroki’s 
in-tructions to, 3rd September, 167; his reply, 7b.; succeeded by 
General Asada in command of Guard Division, 306, 
Huyatori (Japanese destroye 
Strikes a mine and sinks 
Head-Quarter Hill, 517, 530 jote, 621. 
Jlead-quarters. 
Complications caused by direct intervention of Russian, 498. 
Height 305 (Pan-lung-shan), [Port Arthur] ; 529 note. 
Height 693 ; 83. 
Ilcight 920; 121, 140, 209, 
Height 1030 ; 67, 103, 191. 
Hcight 1057 ; 120, 151, 167, 169, 189, 
Heisht 1900. 
Captured by Japanese, 35. 
Height 2100. 
Its ir portance, 41, 
Hei-kou-tai, 237, 295, 327 note, 486, 487. 
Hei-lin-tai, 327 note, 351 note, 352, 353, 359, 420, 445. 
Hecven (Japanese coast defence vessel). 
Strikes a mine and sinks, 522. 
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Hei-ying-tai, 57, 95, 123, 124, 144, 159, 174. 

Hei-yu, 34, 121, 167, 704. 

General Kuroki moves to, 31st August, 95. 
Heliograph, 207. 

“ Hill with four peaks.” See Wu-ting Shan. 

Hirasa, Major-General, 742. 

Hoju Hei-eki (Covscript Reserve), 238 note. 

Hokkaido, 640, 641. 

Ho-kou, 225. 

Ho Ling, 279, 287, 299. 

Ho-ma-tang, 37%, 351, 388, 396, 399, 401, 407. 

Hong Kong Maru (Japanese cruiser), 640. 

Hospitals, 223, 225. 
Personnel of Russian, join in fighting at Port Arthur, 614 note, 616, 

625; at Port Arthur, constantly hit, 649. 

Ho-ti-kou, 288, 300, 301, 334, 397, 

Hou-pa-li ‘huang 544 349, oo4, 

Hou-tai, 172, 413, 417, 418 note, 432, 436, 439, 440, 441, 459, 460 nore, 462, 
469, 473 note, 462. 

Hou-tu-shih. 

Japan-se Second Ar 
Hou-yang-shu-kou, 3551, 
Howitzers, 

Heavy, requisitioned from Japan, 516, 544; effect of their fire, 547, 

663. 

Hesia-liu-ho-tzu, 281, 303, 330, 390, 727. 

Hsiao-hsien- Kon 321, 323, 339 note, 349, 362. 

Haiao-hsi-erh, 9, 70, 96, : 

Hsino-ku Shan, 51 692. 

Hsio-ling-tzu, 15, 45, 49, 56, 60, 168. 

Hyiao-peicho, 49 note, 69, 111 note, 169, 174, 234, 235, 295, 486, 711, 712. 

Hsiao-shih-chiao-tzu, 100, 280, 249 note. 

Hsiao-ta-lien-kou, 114, 126, 134, 135, 136, 137, 208, 394. 

Hsiao-tung-tai, 295, 320 note, 352 note, 356, 363, 368 note, 734. 

Russian rout from, 357. 

Hsiao-tun-tzu, 15, 34, 36, 44, 49, 104. 

Hsiao-yang-tzu, 65, 84, 86, 87, 106, 709. 

Hsiav-yu-cliung-pu, 320 note, 326 note, 327, 351, 353 note. 

ping-chu, 100, 163. 

Hsia-pn, 6, 49, 53 note, 56, 67, 318, 837, 710. 

Hsi-kuan-tun, 3, 64, 69, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 120, 121, 123, 125, 127, 128 note, 
130, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 151, 162, 171, 188, 201, 709, 710, 715, 
718, 727. 

Hsi-mu-cheng. 

Japanese Fourth Army at, 220. 

Hsin-cheng, 113, 174, 714, 718. 

Hsing-ching, 5, 49 note, 50, 70, 172, 252 note, 706, 708, 726. 

Hsin-hai Ling, 423. 

Hsin-kai Ling, 2 , 398, 400. 

Hsin-li-tun, 6, 53, 65, 70, 71, 85, 86, 106, 108, 294 nofe, 709. 

Hsin-min- tun, 49 note, 50, 242, 

Hsi-pa-li-chuang, 90, 91, 93 note, 112 note, 159. 

Hsi-ta Ho, 7, 18, 701, 702, 

Width and depth, 19. 

Hsiung-yao-cheng, 214, 227, 228, 229, 230, 232. 

Haiu-yen, 219. 

Japanese Fourth Army at, 220. 

Haueli-li-tien, 216, 217, 218. 

Huang-chia-tien, 392, 393, 394, 415, 417, 419, 421, 432. 

Hung-chia- -chung, 317, 319, 3 371, 393. 

Hung-ling-pu, 266 note, 351, 353, 360, 419, 444, 445, 447. 

Hung-pao-shan, 262 note, 266 note, 281 note, 370 note, 372, 394, 415, 416, 419, 

728, 730. 

Hung-sha Ling, 18, 27 note, 31, 33, 36, 45. 

Attack of the Japanese on, 32. 














disembarks near, 220. 
52 note, 624, 653, 654, 655, 656. 
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Hun Ho, 70, 169, 176 234, 241, 242, 252, 253, 256, 258, 259, 260, 262, 263, 266 
note, 267, 268, 269, 272, 282, 283, 295, 296, 328, 350, 389, 420, 423, 449, 
492, 502, 503, 604, 726, 728, 729, 730, 731. 

General Kuropatkin decides to cross, 175; defences of line of, 248 ; 
bridges over, 249 ; width, 262. 
Hun-hu-tzu (Kbun- uses, Chun-chuses), 26] 
Nomad mounted brigands, 259 note. 

“ Hunter Scouts,” 16 note. 

Hu-shih-tai station, 176. 

Hwang-ching-tau Islands, 583. 


Ichinohe, Major-General, 691, 742. 
Captures P, 571, and part of the Chinese Wall, 689. 
Idichi, Major-General, 741. 
Conducts capitulation negotiations, 693, 754, 756. 
Tessen, Rear-Admiral, 638. 
lida, Major-General, 697, 724. 
Tida, Colonel, 310, 312, 401, 403. 
Infantry attack. 
Contrast between Russian and Japanese, at the Sha Ho, 508. 
Information. 
False, 111; Japanese well informed, 179 ; tranemission of, at Liao-yang, 
206 ; received from Europe, 257, 270; Japanese secret, 267; 
document found on a dead officer, 333; Russian, faulty, 395; 
General Kuroki’s, inaccurate, 398 ; inaccurate on both sides, 422; 
Russian transmission of, slow, 497 ; Russian lack of, 499 ; Japanese 
lack of correct, 503. 
Initiative, 323. 
Marshal Oyama’s, 17 ; of a Japanese staff officer, 80 ; General Sluchev- 
ski’s want of, 104; Russian lack of, 117, 186, 199 ; surrender of, by 
General Kuropatkin, 348 ; of Russian officers, 470 note ; at the Sha 
Ho, lay with the Russians, 489 ; Japanese superiority in, 1b. ; early 
surrender of, by the Russians, at the Sha Ho, 491; of subordinates, 
ralysed by constant reference to head-quarters, 497. 
Tnouye, Hieutenant- eneral Baron, 424, 697, 724. 
mmands Japanese 12th Division, 29 ; orders up his reserve, 30; assumes 
command of the Umezawa Brigade, 279, 298; force at his disposal, 
11th October, 299 ; 21st Brigade unable to help, 321. 
Inspector of Artillery, Russian, 150, 712. 
Inspector of Communications, Japanese, 232. 
Intelligence Staff, Russian. 
Estimate of Japanese strength, 9 note, 252. 
Intercommunication, 299, 340. 
Interior Jines, 207. 
Irman, Colonel, 534 note, 536, 538, 540, 552, 608, 610, 611, 617, 618, 623, 
653, 654, 656, 687. 
Commands the western defences, Port Arthur, 551 ; wounded, 553. 
Tron Island, 522. 
Ishi Yama, 311, 314. 
Istomin, Colonel, 414, 443. 
At second assault of Manju Yama, 144, 147, 148 ; wounded, 149. 
Ivanov, Lieutenant-General, 24 note, 34, 76, 82, 175, 254, 305, 333, 390, 397, 
466, 698, 701, 709, 715, 719, 725, 726. 
Commands 3rd ‘Siberian Corps, 14 ; his orders for move to Kao-feng-seu, 
15 note ; his instructions, 25th August, 19 note; orders to General 
Glinski, 60 ; distribution of his troops, 29th August, 65 ; dangerous 
position of, 87 ; his reserve, 103 ; General Kuropatkin consults, 253. 
Ivashchenko, Captain, 620. 
Wounded, 622. 
Iwamura, Commander Danjiro, 754, 756. 
Jwate (Japanese armoured cruiser), 523, 543. 
Izaki, Major-General, 307, 308, 427, 724. 
Occupies the Shan-cheng-tzu Ling, 12th October, 379. 
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Japan. 

Pe Coast batteries disarmed, for siege of Port Arthur, 545; anxiety caused 
in, by sailing of Baltic Fleet, 578, 585, 599 ; no reserve of armoured 
ships, and no yards, 579. 

Japanese army. 

Disposition, 9 ; strength, 9, 178; grouping of, 30th August, 73; full of 
contidence, 180, 210; law regarding military service altered, 238 ; 
strength, 17th September, 239 ; Russian head-quarters on condition 
of, 274 ; speed of infantry advance, 509; cleanliness of the men, 546 ; 
Order of Battle, Liao-yang, 697 ; strength of various subdivisions, 
706 ; Order of Battle, Sha Ho, 724. 

Japanese First Army. 

Disposition, 9 ; orders to, 22nd August, 12; movements, 25th August, 
14; plan of attack, 18; operations on left of, 20; movements, 
27th August, 45; ordered to prepare to cross the Tai-tzu Ho, 57; 
situation, 29th August, 63 ; preparations for crossing the Tai-tzu, 
93; the attack on Manju Yama, 124; General Kuropatkin’s plan 
to crush, 127; exhaustion of, 3rd September, 167; difficulties of 
its advance on Liao-yang, 213-214; moves to Feng-huaug-cheng, 
215; to Chiao-tou, 216; distribution, 17th September, 239; situation 
of, 6th October, 267 ; geographical objective, 11th October, 306 ; 
attack on Lo-ta Shan, 406, successful, 407 ; advance of, 14th October, 
425 ; on 16th October, 466. 

Guard Division. 

Advance, 23rd-24th August, 13; attack of the right wing, 21; of the 
left wing, 22; advance, 27th August, 57; situation, 29th August, 
63; orders to, 29th August, 75; advance of Ist Brigade, 30th 
August, 76, of 2nd Brigade, 77; attack fails, 79; advance of, lst 
September, 119; General Kuroki’s orders to, 38rd September, 167 ; 
reasons for inaction of, 189; attack by, llth October, 306; 2nd 
Brigade counter-attacked, 309 ; operations, 12th Octolur, 379 ; 
Ist Brigade occupies the Shan-cheng-tza Ling, 7. ; 4th Regiment 
captures Pa-chia-tzu, 380 ; 3rd Regiment captures Watanabe Yama, 
382; on 13th October, 400, advance of, 402; attack repulsed, 403 ; 
critical situation of, 404; advances to Ma-chuan-tzu Shan, 426; 
attacks General Mishchenko, 427. 

2nd Division. 

Attacks, 25th August, 26; attack checked, 27 ; advance of, 28th August, 
61; operations of, 11th Octob 0; attack of 3rd Brigade on 
San-cheng-tzu Shan, 311; attack of the 15th Brigade against 
General Mau, 313, 314; 15th Brigade captures ‘Temple Hill, 315; 
3rd Brigade captures San-cheng-tzu Shan, 345; 15th Brigade attacks 
Nan Shan, 375 ; operations of 3rd Brigade, 12th Uctober, 378, 384 ; 
attack by 3rd Brigade on the Chao-hsien Ling, 13th October, 398 ; 
16th Regiment wins a kunjo, 408. 

—— 12th Division. 

Attacks the Xth Corps, 29; attack of 12th Brigade, 26th August, 30; 
23rd Brigade attacks the Hung-sha Ling, 32; advance of, 28th 
August, 63; 12th Brigade encounters Cieneral Orlov’s force, 2nd 
September, 132; result of action of, 137. 

Second Army. 

Disposition, 9; on 25th-26th August, 39 ; movements, 27th August, 47 ; 
advance, 28th August, 51; situation, 29th August, 63; orders for 
the attack, 20th August, 85 ; 30th August, 87 ; called on to assist the 
Fourth Army, 91; occupies the Advanced Position, Ist September, 
115; exhausted, 119; General Oku’s orders, Ist September, 159; 
attack by, 160 ; based on ‘T'a-lien-wan, 213 ; disembarks near Hou- 
tu-shih and San-chia-tzu, 220; divided into two portions, 221; 
moves to Nan Shan, 222; to Te-li-ssu, 226; sea communications, 
228; junction with Fourth Army, 3rd August, 231; line of commu- 
nication, 200 miles long, 232; advance on Liao-yang, 233; 
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distribution, 17th September, 239, 10th October, 293; its task, 
11th October, 321, 12th October, 349 ; distribution, nightfall, 12th 
October, 368 note; position, 13th October, 416-419 ; operations, 
14th October, 432-435. 

Japanese 3rd Division. 

Advance, 2oth August, 51, 53; advance, 31st August, 106, 107; attack 
against the AVI{th Corps, 11th October, 322 ; captures Yen-tao- 
niu-lu, 324; operations, 12th October, 361; captures Shih-li-ho, 
364; critical position of, 14th October, 440. 

4th Division. 

Placed at disposal of General Oku, 31st August, 111; enveloping move- 

ment of, 11th October, 326, 12th October, 350; well executed but 

not followed up, 354; attacked by 6th Siberian Corps, 445 ; on 15th 

October, 453. 

6th Division. 

Attack by, 28th August, 54; attack by, west of Shou-shan-pu,89; attacks 
XVIIth Corps at Yang-chia-wan, 11th October, 325 ; operations, 
12th October, 354; captures Lang-tzu-tai, 357; receives a kanjo, 
419; captures La-mu-tun, 455, 

———— Third Army, 2. 

Unable to be released from Port Arthur, 179; formed from tlie Second, 
223 ; communications, 224; communications towards Port Arthur, 
225 ; moditication in tactics of, 514; becomes a siege force, 516; 
suffers much from sickness, 545 ; receives reinforcements, 587 
- reserve drawn upon, 29th November, 614; heroism of troops, 626 ; 
Order of Battle during siege of Port Arthur, 738. 

Fourth Army. 

Disposition, 9; movements 25th-26th August, 38; advance 28th 
August, 51; situation, 2:th August, 63; exact orders for, 30th 
August, not known, 86; on 30th ‘Augast, 87; advance of, Ist 
September, 119; orders, 1st September, not known. 9; occupies 
Liao-yang, 3rd—4th September, 166; based on Ta-ku-shan, 213; move- 
nients, 219, 220; junction with Second Army, ard Auyust, 231; 
advance on Liao-yang, 233; distribution, 17th September, 239; 
general advance, Voth “October, 289 ; its task, 317 ; reinforced, 318; 
ordered, 12th October, to turn against Nan Shan, 374; 13th 

October, 411 ; attacks and routs the Ist Corps, 430; captures One 

Tree Hill, 467. 

5th Division. 

Advance, 28th August, 52, 53; on 30th August, 86; assists the Second 
Army, 105; in action near Wu-li-tai-tzu, Voth October, 290 ; 9th 
Brigade attacks the Xth Cor ps, 319 ; failure of attack of 21st Brigade 
on XVIIth Corps, 321 ; transferred to the General Reserve, 339. 

— 10th Division. 

Attack by, 30th August, 81; task of, 11th-12th October, 337 ; attacks, 
by night, Double Horned Hill, 340 ; captures it, 342-344. 

— General Reserve, 415. 

At Liao-yang, 17th September, 239 ; 5th Division transferred to, 339. 
Japanese navy. 

No reserve of armoured ships, 579 ; comparatively simple task of, 646; 

list of war vessels, 776-786, of auxiliary vessels, 787-788 ; losses in 
war vessels, up to fall of Port Arthur, 808. 

Judson, Captain W. V., U.S.A. 

Quoted, 85. 

Tunks, 214, 225, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 235. 

























































Kai-ping, 10, 229, 230, 231. 
Kalin, Lieutenant-Colonel, 725. 
Kamimura, Admiral, 543. 
Kamio, Major-General, 743. 
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Kan-chia-la-tzu, 416 note, 417, 433, 436, 486. 
Japanese capture, 434. 

Kang-ta-jen-shan, 271, 283, 400 note, 449, 502, 726. 

Kant, Lieutenant-Colonel, 467. 

Kanin, Major-General Prince, 241, 287, 334, 386, 391, 396, 501, 724. 

Pursues General Samsonov, 387; his force ceases to exist as an inde- 
pendent command, 466. 

Kanjo, 408, 419. 

Kan-sha, 55, 57, 64, 70, 96, 97, 100, 287, 701, 702, 704, 717. 

Kao-feng-ssu, 15 note, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 45, 58, 701. 

Kao-liang, 3, 19, 28, 66, 74, 77, 80, 82, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 94 note, 107, 120, 121, 
124, 131, 132, 135, 137, 138, 139 note, 146, 149, 150, 155, 156, 191, 204, 215, 
238, 261, 392, 588, 674. 

Used as fuel, 250 note ; heap of, lighted as a signal, 342. 

Kao-li-taun, 48, 46, 57, 67, 74, 103. 

Kao-li-tun, 49 note, 456, 708. 

Kao-tai Ling, 176, 240 note, 423, 466, 481 note, 484, 725, 726. 

Kao-tai-tzu, 278, 288, 300, 301 note, 302, 386. 

Kari (Japanese torpedo boat). 

Disabled, 634. 

Karpov, Colonel, 433. 

Kasa, Colonel, 390, 398, 400, 426. 

Kasama, Commander, 633. 

Kashtalinski, Major-General, 14, 19 note, 23, 103, 698, 702, 725. 

Kasuga (Japanese armoured cruiser), 520. 

Katouzhinski, Colonel, 303, 304. 

Kawamura, Lieutenant-General Baron, 219, 317, 318, 342, 697, 724. 

Kazan (Russian hospital ship), 638 note. 

Ken-chuang-tzu, 39, 232, 233, 700. 

Kharkevich, General, 463, 

Quartermaster-General, Russian army, 59, 253; his orders to General 
Orlov, 130; plan prepared by, 253; vaguely worded message 
from, to General Sluchevski, 459, 

Khartulari, Lieutenant-Colonel, 358. 

Khilkov, Prince, 245. 

Khun-guses. See Hun-hu-tzu. 

Khvostov, Colonel, 744. 

Kiao-chao, 

Russian destroyers disarmed at, 638. 

Kigoshi, Major-General, 18, 28, 697, 724. 

King Arthur (British steamship), 586 note, 630, 632, 651. 

Kitsugawa Maru (Japanese steamer), 235. 

Klembovski, Colonel, 26 note, 704. 

At the Hung-sha Ling, 32-34 ; wounded, 35. 

Knyaz Suvorov (Russian battleship), 644 note, 645. 

Kobi Hei-eki (Second Reserve), 238 note. 

Kobu, 516, 549, 566, 573, 574, 580, 589. 

Attack on, 30th October, 568. 

Kodama, Lieutenant-General, Baron, 697, 724. 

Kodama, Major-General, 697, 724. 

Koizumi, Major-General, 419, 440, 444, 445, 446, 457, 697, 724. 

Commands a mixed brigade, 418 ; captures Lin-sheng-pu, 442. 

Kokhanov, Major-General, 725. 

Kondratenko, Major-General, 530, 536, 538, 551, 559, 577, 589 note, 622, 623, 
624, 658, 669, 745. 

Personally visits the Temple Redoubts, 531; his anxiety for the future, 
549 ; confidence of Port Arthur garrison in, 576 ; prepares to meet, 
attack on western front, 599; at attack on 203 Metre Hill, 610; 
death of, 652; his death an irreparable loss, 1b. 

Kondratovich, Major-General, 54, 65, 88, 90, 91, 110, 134 note, 160, 161, 163, 
170, 303 note, 805, 332, 698, 700, 725. 

Korea, 179, 180, 254. 

Japanese communications and supply in, 212. 

Korean Garrison Communications, 236. 

Korean Strait, 523. 
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Korsakovsk, 641. 

Kossakovski, Major-General, 69, 160, 176, 255, 256, 424, 484, 698, 705, 706, 
708, 725, 726, 731. 

Kossovich, Major-General, 46, 52, 155, 165, 378, 384, 401, 407, 698, 725. 

Movements, 28th August, 51; rear guard action, 1b. ; hazardous 
situation of, 54. 

Kraevski, Colonel, 725. 

Krause, Major-General, 134, 136, 171, 698, 725. 

Krichinski, Major-General, 334 note, 698, 701, 725. 

Krishtafovich, Lieutenant-Colonel, 66, 67, 82, 109, 725. 

Kuan-lin-pu, 176, 296, 327, 328, 349, 350, 354, 393, 419, 444, 448, 449, 184, 
488, 726. 

Kuan-tun, 94, 95, 97, 99, 415, 717. 

Kuan-tung Fleet Equipage, 534, 535, 551, 555, 589 note, 609 note, 656 note, 
657 note, 676 note, 686 note. 

Kuan-tung Peninsula, 2, 180, 220, 228, 243, 515, 578. 

Ku-chia-tzu 6, 56, 59, 60 note, 64, 65, 66, 81, 84, 90, 91, 109, 110, 119, 139, 
159, 160, 291, 314, 315, 316, 318, 328, 367, 414, 438, 461, 470, 475, 486, 709. 

Kuei-tzu-shan, 289, 317, 337, 338, 340. 

Kunashiri Channel, 640, 641. 

Kung-chang Ling, 12, 25, 27, 703. 

Kung-ku-fen, 3, 69, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 120, 122, 140, 143, 717, 719. 

Kurile Islands, 640, 641. 

Kuroi, Captain, 741. 

Kuroki, General Baron 17, 18, 27 note, 31, 36, 56, 102, 104,112 113, 120, 132, 
138, 151, 155, 212, 213, 241, 247, 252, 257, 272, 287, 298, 306, 313, 345, 379, 
380, 453, 467, 470, 496, 505, 697, 724. 

Decides on a night attack, 26; his reserve used up, 28; action on 
27th August, 46; plans altered, 57; ordered to be ready to cross 
the Tai-tzu Ho, 71, 183 ; prepares to cross, 93 ; starts for An-ping, 94 ; 
moves to Hei-yu, 3lst August, 95; orders for 1st September, 96; 
Ruasians paralysed by his move, 101, 187; indirect result of his 
crossing the Tai-tzu Ho, 115, 117; 1isks attaching to, 116; his 
advance, north of the river, 121 ; assumes the Russians are retreating 
from Liao-yang, 122, 184; his right flank threatened, 123 ; some- 
what fortunate, 1st September, 126 ; orders, 2nd September, 127 ; 
his object, 150; difficult position of, 2ud-3rd September, 152 ; 
instructions to Guard Division, 3rd September, 167; unable to 
continue his attacks, 168 ; his pursuit, ath September, 171 ; warned 
not to push too far ahead, 174 ; false assumption of, 184 ; dangerous 
situation of, lst September, 188 ; his willingness to accept risks, 190 ; 
the telegraph behind him cut, 207; lucky, 210; orders General 
Umezawa, 7th October, to fall back, 268; anxious for his com- 
munications, 276 ; issues orders for a night attack, 310 ; reinforces his 
right, 385 ; his orders for the 13th October, 394 ; his inaccurate in- 
formation, 398 ; his coup fails, 400 ; disquieting messages received by, 
404; General Reserve sent to his aid, 421; his orders for the 14th 
October, 425 note ; frustrates the Russian attempt to cut his line of 
communications, 428, 

Kuropatkin, General 2, 55, 67, 82, 88, 108, 120, 182, 266 note, 288, 289, 290, 
581, 582, 698, 713, 716, 720, 725, 726, 732, 733, 

His plans for Liao-yang, 7 ; his main object, apparently, to gain time, 8 ; 
ignorant of extent of Japanese forward movement, 24th August, 13 ; 
fears for his left flank, 15; orders Eastern Group to retire to 
Advanced Position, 36; reasons for his change of plan, 40; 
strengthens detachments covering his flanks, 49 note; message to 
General Zasulich, 28th August, 53 note; instructions to General 
Bilderling, 28th August, 56 ; orders to Colonel Martuinov, 58 ; his 
measures to fill the gaps between his two Groups, 59 ; concentrates 
his forces on ground of his own choosing, 71; this a great 
advantage, 74; unable to reinforce General Stakelberg, 30th 
August, 87 ; strengthens General Mishchenko, 89; his use of his 
reserves, 92; delay in his hearing the Japanese have crossed the 
Tai-tzu Ho, 98 ; purposely, according to Colonel Grulev, allowed the 
Japanese to cross, 101 nove; tries to collect his reserves, 102, 103 ; 
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loses opportunity for a counter-stroke, 105 ; determines to assume 
the offensive north of the Tai-tzu, 112; anxiety for his com- 
munications, 113, 153, 187, 189; anxious about the retirement of 
General Mishchenko’s force, 114 ; an opportunity missed by, 116 ; his 
plan to crush the Japanese First Army, 127; his Hussian Army and 
the Japanese War quoted, 128 note, 245 note; takes command, 2nd 
September, of operations personally, 138; contradictory messages 
received by, 139 ; asks for information from General Bilderling, 142 ; 
hears of General Orlov’s defeat, 143 ; apparently supersedes General 
Bilderling by General Sluchevski, 145; “Liao-yang will be my 
grave,” 151; the loss of Manju Yama a crushing blow to, 152; 
obsessed by anxiety for his communications with Mukden, 153, 170 ; 
reasons for his acceptance of defeat, 154; his order to General 
Zarubaiev, 1st September, 158, 2nd September, 160 ; his orders for 
a general retreat, 163 ; telegraphs to the Emperor, and reproaches 
General Orlov’s troops, 169 ; his orders for 5th September, 172 ; 
makes good his escape, and telegraphs to the Emperor, 174 ; decides 
to cross the Hun Ho, 175; distribution of his troops, 10th 
September, 7. ; protests that Liao-yang was not a defeat, 177 ; his 
position, 23rd August, 178 ; his high reputation, 179 ; three courses 
open to him in front of Liao-yang, 193 ; his decision correct, 194 ; 
misses an opportunity, 7b. ; his real intentions essentially defensive, 
195 ; exaggerates the numbers opposed to him, 196 ; misses oppor- 
tunities for counter-attacks, 197, 198 ; his anxiety for his communi- 
cations self-condemned, 200; vagueness of his Disposition No. 4, 201 ; 
distrusts his cavalry leaders, 203; visual signalling would have 
been invaluable to, 207; neglects to use the railway, 208; his 
indecision, 209 ; his chief care to secure his retreat, 210 ; after Liao- 
yang more inclined to the offensive, 237 ; contemplates a retreat to 
Tieh-ling, 241; halts at Mukden, 242; decides to assume the 
offensive, 243 ; possible real reason for this, 244 ; relations with the 
Viceroy, 246-248 ; his report to the Viceroy, 29th September, 249 ; 
strength of his force, 25th September, 250 ; issues orders for the 
advance, 28th September, 254 ; issues a proclamation, 5th October, 
257 ; outline of his scheme, 7b. ; German official historian doubts his 
real intentions, 258 note ; orders a genera] advance, 264; suspends 
his advance, 268; does not hear of the retreat of the Umezawa 
Brigade, 273 ; his caution, 274 ; ignorant of progress of events, 276 ; 
and of General Stakelberg’s ditliculties, 286 ; his instructions to 
yeneral Stakelberg, 286-287 ; fails to realize significance of Japanese 
movements, 298 rote; failure of his plan, 11th October, 305 ; 
message to General Mau, 313; draws upon his reserve, 316 ; orders 
Wu-li-tai-tzu height to be taken, 319 ; only about two-thirds of his 
forces engaged, 11th October, 329 ; misplaced optimiem of, 341; his 
plans for 12th October, 348 ; orders General Bilderling to retire to 
the intermediate line, 355; communicates direct with the various 
corps, 370; not fully informed of progress of battle, 372 ; fails to 
realize state of affairs on his right, 377 ; desires General Zarubaiev 
not to retire, 381; his intentions for the 2nd Siberian Corps, 387 ; 
in ignorance of the disaster to the Western Force, 389; issues 
orders fora retreat, 390 note; his faulty information, 395 ; abandons 
the offensive, b.; correspondence with General Stakelberg, 398 ; 
orders to General Mau, 406; decides to retreat, 409; orders 
General Meiendorf to withdraw, 412; collects a General Reserve, 
424 note, 430, 449, 452, 458 ; announces he is about to intervene in 
the battle, 430, 432; his measures to restore the fight, 436; 
builds up a reserve, 449 ; decides to throw up field defences, 451 ; 
his difficulty in getting information as to the movements of his 
troops, 459; messages to General Sluchevski, 460; draws on the 
Eastern Force for his reserve, 463 ; abandons the idea of a counter- 
attack, 465; plans for a general attack abandoned, 468; hia 
reserve, 17th October, 481; his orders for the 17th October, 482, 
483; placed in supreme command, 25th October, 485; decides to 
await reinforcements from Europe, 486 ; his failure at the Sha Ho, 
487 ; his strategic duty, beginning of October, 490 ; selects wrong 
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objective, at the Sha Ho, 491; his compromise of attack and 
defence, 492; his lack of perspective, 494 ; does not realize the 
necessity for pressing on with the main attack, 495; his lack of 
system iu controlling operations, 497 ; his bad choice of a station 
during the battle, 499 ; evil result of his method of issuing orders, 
508; vague promise of help to Port Arthur, 575; confidence of 
men in, 600 ; General Smirnov’s dispatch to, 655. 

Ku-san-tzu 38, 39 note, 47. 

Ku-sao-chang, 35, 37, 43, 44, 168. 

Ku-shu-tzu, 47, 281, 290, 292, 317, 318, 319, 339 note, 340 note. 

Kusov, Major-General, 725. 

Kvitka, Colonel. 

His Journal dun Cosaque du Transbaikal quoted, 274 note. 


L 


Laiming, Major-General, 365, 444, 445, 725. 
Wounded, 446. 
La-mu-tun, 268 note, 319, 413, 414, 415, 416, 418, 432, 435, 439, 440, 441, 442, 
444, 450, 453, 455, 456, 457, 464, 476, 486. 
Captured by Japanese, 455. 
Landing operations, 221. 
Lang-tzu-shan, 4, 5, 18, 23, 24 note, 57, 61, 67, 701. 
Japanese occupy, 25th August, 14. 
Lang-tzu-shan— Liao-yang road, 12. 
Lang-tzu-tai, 172, 281 note, 322, 326, 336, 349, 359, 354, 355, 358, 359, 363, 
364, 368 note, 453 note, 734. 
Captured by Japanese 6th Division, 357. 
Lan Ho, 9, 10, 13, 26, 32. 
Lan-ni-pu, 127, 137, 174, 239, 290. 
Lao-tieh Shan, 522, 540, 551, 552 note, 582, 586, 619, 637, 651, 653, 654, 656, 
657, 684, 685, 687. 
La Pérouse Strait, 640, 641. 
Lechitski, Colonel, 14, 19 note, 49, 701. 
Lesh, Colonel, 92. 
Levestam, Major-General, 52, 53, 103, 155, 698, 725. 
Liao Ho, 5, 49 note, 69, 169, 176, 232, 233, 234, 252 note, 255, 259, 262, 705, 
711 note, 725, 726, 727, 731. 
Mouth of, cleared of mines, 231 ; bridges over, 249. 
Liao Ho Detachment, 169, 172, 705, 706. 
Liao-tung Garrison Communications, 236. 
Liao-tung Gulf, 214, 242. 
Liao-tung Peninsula, 212. 

Russian survey of, 248. 

Liao-yang, 55, 57, 64, 112, 113, 114, 127, 128, 138, 143, 150, 151 note, 154, 157, 
163, 174, 176, 178, 220, 231, 232, 235, 241, 243, 253, 258, 259, 272, 283, 492. 

Guard and police at, 70; road to, 84; General Kuroki’s information that 
Russians are evacuating, 93 ; station closed to traffic, lat September, 
118; long range bombardment of station, 119; condition of, 2nd- 
3rd September, 152 ; Genera] Kuropatkin’s orders for evacuation of, 
163 ; Japanese occupy, 166 ; advance of Japanese armies to, com- 
pared, 212; advance of Japanese Second and Fourth Armies on, 
233: Japanese depot formed at, 234 ; supplies accumulated at, 235. 

Liao-yang, Battle of. 

Actual date of beginning of, 1 note; terrain, 3; disposition of the 
Russians, 4; their defensive positions, 5-6 ; General Kuropatkin’s 
plans, 7; disposition and strength of Japanese, 9; their plan of 
operations, 10; general outline of, 10-11 ; 23rd-25th August, 13-17 ; 
operations on Eastern Front, 18; attack by the Japanese Guard 
Division, 21-22; Russian counter-attack, 23; Guard Division 
attacks and fails, 25 ; Japanese 2ud Division attacks and is checked, 


ee 
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26-27 ; summary of results, 26th August, 31; attack on the Hung- 
sha Ling, 32 ; Japanese capture height 1900, 35; the Eastern Group 
retires, 36, 45 ; operations on the Southern Front, 37; the Southern 
Group retires, 39, 46 ; summary, 23rd-26th August, 40 ; operations 
on 27th August, 43; distribution of Southern and Eastern Groups, 
47-49 ; 28th August, 51-61 ; General Kuropatkin’s measures to fill 
the gap between his two groups, 59; 29th August, 63-71; Russian 
dispositions, 65-70 ; Russian Advanced Position, 30th August, 74 ; 
the Guards attack, but fail, 76-79 ; the Ma-yeh-tun sector, 83 ; 
General Oku’s orders, 29th August, 85; Japanese repulsed, 92 ; 
they cross the Tai-tzu Ho, 94 ; Russian inaction, 99-101 ; 31st August, 
104-113 ; operations east and west of the Ta-asu Brook, 104, 105 ; 
Russians withdraw from the Advanced Position, 113 ; summary of 
30th and 3lst August, 115; operations, lst September, south and 
north of the Tai-tzu Ho, 119, 120; Japanese capture Manju Yama, 
125; 2nd September, 127-161; General Orlov advances against 
Manju Yama but is routed, 131-133 ; General Kuropatkin takes 
command personally, 138; attempt to retake Manju Yama fails, 
140-141 ; Russians recapture it, 148, but retire, 149; the Russians 
retreat, 153 ; operations south of the Tai-tzu Ho, lst-2nd September, 
155-161 ; General Kuropatkin orders a general retreat, 163 ; Russian 
arrangements for retreat from Eastern Front, 168 ; retreat carried 
out, 169 ; General Kuroki’s pursuit, 4th September, 171; progress of 
the pursuit, 173 ; pursuit abandoned, 174; summary, 176; Russian 
Minister of War on, 177; comments on, 178, et seg.; Marshal Oyama’s 
order to General Kuroki to prepare to cross the Tai-tzu Ho, 183, 
186 ; waste of life, 192; crisis of the battle, morning of 3lst August, 
199 ; comparatively barren in results, 491; an example of successful 
enveloping action, 496 ; news of, received at Port Arthur, 544, 
depressing effects of, 575; Order of Battle, Japanese forces, 697, 
Russian forces, 698 ; tables of casualties at, Japanese, 721, Russian, 
723. 
Libau, 244, 578. 
Lien-tao-wan, 93, 94, 99, 203. 
Lines of communication. 
Japanese, 13, 211, et seg. 
Lin-sheng-pu, 256, 266 note, 349, 351, 360, 367, 393, 413, 414, 416, 419, 435, 
439, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 449, 450, 453, 456, 465, 476, 486, 726, 728. 
Japanese capture, 442 ; counter-attack against, 454. 
Li-shub-ti-hsia, 272, 300, 330, 392, 393. 
Lisovski, Colonel, 303 note, 304, 332, 333. 
Listeners in countermine galleries, 663, 664, 676. 
Li-ta-jen-tun, 283, 326, 327, 353, 368 note, 420, 454, 477, 486, 502. 
Liubavin, Major-General, 69, 70, 74, 115, 139 note, 170, 172, 175, 176, 204, 255, 
273, 284, 288, 299, 300, 301, 303, 334, 386, 501, 698, 705, 706, 708 note, 725, 
Makes a reconnaissance, 25th August, 16 ; watches the Tai-tzu Ho, 30th 
August, 96 ; ordered to strike against the Japanese rear, 98 ; with- 
draws his force, 100; falls back, 126; driven towards Pien-niu-lu- 
pu, 129; asks for reinforcements, 169; at attack on Pen-hsi-hu, 
9th October, 277, 278. 
Liu-chia-fang, 168, 174. 
Liu-chiang-tun, 296, 395, 463. 
Liu-chia-tun, 227, 229, 565, 608, 657 note, 685, 686. 
Liu-fan-tun, 282 nofe, 289, 463, 472 note, 728, 730. 
Liu-lin-kou, 134, 136, 152, 168, 172, 727. 
Liu-san-chia-tzu, 266 note, 357 note, 418. 
Liu-tang-kou, 283, 349, 354, 416, 417, 726. 
Lo-hsiu-sai-tun, 424 note, 451, 481 note, 484. 
Long range fire, 25, 119, 147, 407. 
Losev, Naval Engineer. 
Left in command of 203 Metre Hill, 623. 
‘Lo-ta Shan, 265, 314, 317, 345 note, 376, 395, 405, 410, 421. 
Japanese attack, 12th October, 375 ; attack fails, 377 ; attack again, 
13th October, 406; attack successful, 407; Japanese name for, 
“ Okasaki Yama,” 408. 
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Lo-ta-tai, 127, 134, 169, 
Louisa Bay, 522, 559, § 
Luchkovski, Maj eneral, 698. 
Lucia (British harque). 

Strikes a mine and sinks, 522. 
Luck. 

Japanese bad, 92; Japanese good, 133 note, 184, 188, 210, 421, 596 ; 

Russian bad, 187, 202; Russian good, 60, 396, 405, 655, 663. 

Lung-ko-tien, 221, 222. 

Rest hospital at, 223 note. 
Lung- wang-miao, 335, 336, 349, 359, 363, 364, 734, 735. 
Lun Ho, 560, 573, 549, 658. 









283, 718, 





Machine guns, 90, 110, 132 note, 386. 

Effectiveness of, at Port Arthur, 529, 531, 539, 542, 593, 609, 616, 679 ; 
captured by Japanese in Fort Chi-kuan, 671; in Fort Erh-lung, 678. 

Ma-chuan-tzu Shan, 427, 428, 438. 

Japanese Guard Division advances to, 426. 

Ma-chun-tan, 241, 726, 731. 

Madagascar, 638. 

Madness, produced by severe fighting, 164. 

Madritov, Lieutenant-Colonel, 69, 70, 126, 172, 215, 255, 256, 424, 484, 698, 
705, 706, 725, 726, 731. 

Ma-erh Shan, 401, 402. 

Magnesium rockets, 574. 

“ Main Position ” (Russian, at Liao-yang), 5-6, 112, 113, 717. 

Russian retirement on, successfully carried out, 114; defences not com- 
pleted, 118; distribution of Russian troopa, lst September, 155 ; 
perimeter of, 158 ; attack on southern front of, 162. 

Manchuria, 178, 180, 236. 

Mandarin Road, 4, 5 nute, 37, 39 note, 46, 63, 65, 170, 248 note, 261, 268 note, 
281, 283, 296, 297, 306, 319, 347, 362, 364, 394, 416, 432, 451, 470, 492, 503, 
504, 509, 726, 729, 730. 

Almost blocked during the retreat, 173 note ; General Sluchevski draws 
up his troops across, 458. 

Mandruika, Major-General, 725. 

Mang-chia-fen, 268 note, 271, 358, 374, 385, 394, 398, 404, 411, 430, 506. 

Manju Yama (“ Rice-Cake Hill” ; “ Nyejin Hill”), 95, 115, 120, 123, 134, 138, 
152, 169, 171, 478, 510. 

Description of, 121; Japanese night attack on, 124; capture of, 125, 
128 note ; General Orlov advances against, 131 ; General Kuropatkin 
hears of loss of, 139 ; first attempt to retake, 140 ; failure of, 141 ; 
second attempt, 144; Russians recapture, but retire from, 148 ; 
reasons for the failure, 149 ; the prominent part it played, fortuitous, 
150 ; fictitious importance of, 153, 209. 

Man-traction train service. See “‘ Push-trains.” 

Maps and plans. 

Russian lack of, 4, 75, 135 mote, 138, 249, 280, 283, 286, 287, 304 ; 
country badly mapped, 126; inaccurate, 137; kao-liang areas not 
shown on, 204; Janatess lack of, 239; Japanese, inaccurate, 268 
note ; Russian, inaccurate, 275 ; Japanese, practically useless, 397 ; 
Russian, not reliable, 477; Russian, at Port Arthur, fairly 
accurate, 548. 

Marchenko, Captain, 606. 

Marches. 

Of the 29th Kobi Regiment, 13 ; on compass bearing, 477. 

Mardanov, Major-General, 13, 45, 49, 62, 333, 334, 698, 702, 725. 

Falls back, 28th August, 60. 

Martson, Major-General. 

Mortahy wounded, 61, 698. 

Martuinov, Major-General, 725. 
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Martuinov, Colonel, 23, 48, 196, 357, 359. 

Retires, 28th August, 58 ; reference to his Reminiscences of the Japanese 
War, 358 note, 363 note ; withdraws, 15th October, owing to a mis- 
understanding, 456 note; though ordered to reoccupy La-mu-tun, 
does not attempt to do go, 457, his explanation, 458 note. 

Marui, Major-General, 697, 724. 

Wounded, 343. 

Maslov, Major-General, 698, 712. 

Masonry Redoubt, 605, 607, 614, 620. 

Matériel. 

Russian loss of, at Liao-yang not great, 248 ; table of, in Port Arthur at 
the capitulation, 757-758. 

Matov, Lieutenant-Colonel, 149. 

Matsumura, Lieutenant-General, 530 note, 534, 535, 540, 607, 741. 

Matsunaga, Major-General, 26, 80, 94, 309, 310, 386, 400, 404, 405, 409, 505, 
697, 724. 

Decides to suspend operations 11th October, 312; attacks San-cheng- 
tzu Shan, 345 ; rapid advance of his brigade, 12th October, 384, 509; 
loses his way, 397 ; abandons attack on the Chao-hsien Ling, 398. 

Matsushima (Japanese guardship), 523. 

Mau, Lieutenant-General, 266 note, 281, 288, 310, 316, 317, 341, 369, 370, 371, 
372 note, 374, 376, 378, 381, 388, 395, 408, 410, 411, 412, 424, 428, 438, 452, 
698, 725. 

Attacked, 11th October, 313-314; dangerous position of, 319; little 
known of his movements, 11th-12th October, 345; bis brigade 
three times transferred, 373; retires, 375 ; message from General 
Kuropatkin to, 377; retires from the hills, but is ordered back, 
406 ; retirement again stopped, 407 ; causes a gap by retiring, 429 ; 
ordered to rejoin his own corps, 437 ; his brigade missing, 441 ; his 
force arrives at Pao-chia-a-tzu, 458. 

Maximovich, Lieutenant-General, 698, 725. 

Ma-yeh-tun, 50, 65, 74, 90, 91, 109, 110, 208, 709. 

Defences, 83, 84. 

Ma-yeh-tun—Tsao-fan-tun—Hsia-pu line, 3, 6. 

Medical Stores, 223, 234. 

Meiendorf, General Baron, 176, 255, 409, 410, 413, 698, 725, 730, 732. 

Ordered to withdraw, 412. 

Meister, Colonel, 698. 

Meng-chia-fang, 53 note, 57, 58, 59, 60 note, 63, 64, 66,71, 75, 78, 119, 122, 709, 710. 

Meng-chia-fang—San-chia-tzu line, 10. 

Meng-hu-lu-tun, 281 note, 294 note, 322 note, 368 note. 

Merchant vessels. 

List of, seized or sunk up to fall of Port Arthur, 797-805. 

Meshetich, A. 

His Handbook for Scout Detachments quoted, 270 note. 

Metre (174) Hill ; 517, 530 note, 533, 609, 684. 

Metre (203) Hill; 491, 524, 530, 545 note, 549, 552, 553, 565, 580, 587, 589 
note, 599, 602, 603, 606, 607, 608, 613, 614, 615, 616, 620, 621, 648, 649, 650, 
653, 658. 

Fighting round, in September, 533 ; description of, 534 ; first attack on, 
19th September, 536 ; 20th-22nd September, 538 ; attack fails, 540 ; 
observations, 541 ; defences strengthened, 542 ; its significance, 586 ; 
defences in November, 604 ; attack én, 28th November, 609 ; situa- 
tion on, 30th November, 617; final assault and capture of, 622; 
observations, 624 ; effects of loss of, 651. 

Miao Ling, 30, 38 note. 

Mien-hua-kou, 305 note, 307, 308, 309, 379. 

Mien-hua-pu, 271, 280 note, 309, 378, 379. 

Mikado. 

Attack anticipated on his birthday, 560 ; salute fired for, 582. 

Mikasa (Japanese battleship), 520, 521, 631. 

Mikhyeiv, Lieutenant, 608 note. 

Militéir- Wochenblatt. 

Battle of the Scha-Ho quoted, 345 note. 

Military Service Law, Japanese, 238. 
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Military Society, St. Peteraburg, Proceedings, quoted, 407 note. 

Mine-laying operations, naval, 519, 521, 558, 583. 

Mines, land, 106, 518. 

Spherical, at Port Arthur, 526, 541 ; mining operations at Port Arthur, 
660, ef seg. ; Russian countermine betrayed by smell of tar, 664. 

Mines, submarine. 

Ta-lien Bay full of, 222, cleared of, 225, 229; mouth of the Liao Ho 
cleared of, 231 ; loss caused to Japanese navy by, 579; vessels sunk 
by, 806, 807, 808. 

Ming Shan, 277, 278, 279 note, 288, 298, 299, 302, 334. 

Miniater of War, Russian. 

Regarded Liao-yang as a defeat, 177; suggests formation of a Second 
Manchurian Army, 246. 

Mishchenko, Major-General, 60, 64, 89, 110, 111 note, 112 note, 113, 139 note, 
168, 171, 172, 176, 197, 201, 202, 240, 255, 258, 281, 288, 298, 304, 306, 307, 
308, 378, 380, 381, 387, 402, 404, 410, 424, 438, 463, 467, 481, 484, 487, 500, 
698, 711, 715, 719, 723, 725, 726, 730. 

Entrusted with protection of the flanks, 68 ; seizes Shui-chiu-an, 92 ; 
question of the retirement of his force, 31st August, 114 ; position, 
Ist September, 121 ; movements, 2nd September, 137 ; inaction of 
his cavalry, 203 ; makes a reconnaissance, 4th October, 265 ; opera- 
tions of the Japanese Guard Division against, 12th October, 379 ; 
attacked by Guard Division, 14th October, 427; and by the 15th 
Brigade of the Japanese 2nd Division, 428 ; retires, 16. 
Mist, influence of. See Fog. 
Mistakes, instances of, 36, 58, 125, 148, 150, 170, 431, 455, 470, 491, 665. 
Russians overestimated Japanese strength, 7; due to mist, 31; of 
Russian artillery, 123 ; General Kuroki’s false assumption, 127 ; 
General Siokolberys erroneous conclusion, 299 ; of an orderly, 309, 
312; Russian, 13th October, 421; Japanese, 30th October, 568 ; 
Japanese, 26th November, 596. 

Misu, Admiral, 523. 

Mitrofanev Hill, 518. 

Miyamoto, Lieutenant-Commander, 632. 

Miyuoka, Captain, 640. 

Mo-hua-san—Tai-ping-kou line, 47. 

Moji, Colonel, 411, 697, 724. 

Moji Detachment, 412, 431. 

Mongolia (Russian hospital ship), 548, 638 note. 

Moral, 133, 179, 185, 196, 243, 249, 576, 577. 

Moskvin, Captain. 

Taken prisoner, 538, 

Mo-tien Ling, 216. 

Mountain guna, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 122, 279, 302, 332, 386, 430, 462. 

Russians worse off in, 492 ; Japanese use of, at Port Arthur, 667, 676, 677. 

Mountain warfare, Russian inexperience of, 304, 491. 

Mounted gunners, 328 note. 

Morozov, jor-General, 698. 

Mrozovski, Major-General, 698. 

Mu-chang, 3, 108, 113, 119, 162, 715, 727. 

Mu-chang detachment, 158, 166. 

Mud, 46, 54, 75, 89, 92 note, 107, 173 note, 204, 216, 218, 262, 441, 483. 

Mukden, 3, 5, 7, 8, 50, 70, 96, 127, 143, 154, 163, 169, 170, 172, 173, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 182, 193, 244, 248, 249, 253, 255, 256, 302, 329, 392, 396, 449, 453, 
458, 480, 698, 725, 726, 727, 728, 729, 730, 731 note, 732, 733. 

General Kuropatkin decides to retreat to, 152 ; halts at, 242 ; reinforce- 
ments arrive at, 245, 

Mukden—Pen-hsi-hu road, 7. 

Murasame (Japanese destroyer), 558. 

Murayama, General, 290. 

Musketry. 

Russian shooting bad, 316, 509; Japanese ill-directed, 336 ; Russians 
shoot high, 342. 
Muskhelov, Lieutenant-Colonel, 332. 
Muzeus, Captain, 597. 
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N 


N work, 764, 767. 
Nadyein, Major-General, 652, 744, 745, 763, 765. 
Relieves Major-General Gorbatovski in command of eastern front 
(Port Arthur), 518 note. 
Nagata, Major-General, 743. 
Nagata, Lieutenant. 
Drowned, 632. 
Nakamura, Major-General, 599. 
Commands forlorn hope, 26th November, 595 ; wounded, 598, 741. 
Namako Yama, 514, 517, 523, 524, 527 note, 530, 544, 545, 546, 547, 575, 586, 
600, 603, 605, 607, 621, 648. 
Fighting round, in September, 533 ; description of, 534 ; attack on, 
19th September, 535 ; captured, 537 ; observations, 541. 
Names. 
List of different, for principal actions, xiii; of Port Arthur defences, 739. 
Nan-kang-tzu, 430, 437, 438, 448, 726. 
Nan-kuan-ling, 228, 761, 762, 765. 
Nan-pa-li-chuang, 53 note, 65, 88, 119, 160. 
Nan Shan (Chin-chou), 221, 223, 224, 226, 744, 751 note, 761. 
Nan Shan (Sha Ho battle), 265, 281, 306, 310, 337, 343, 344, 345, 346, 515. 
Japanese Second Army’s move to, 222 ; Japanese Fourth Army directed 
against, 374 ; Japanese attack, 375, and capture, 376. 
Napoleonic principle. 
Instance, 5002. 
Naval guns. See Guns. 
Naval Ridge, 517 note, 562, 689. 
Navarin (Russian battleship), 645. 
Nekrasov, Lieutenant-Colonel, 301, 302. 
Neutrality, Chinese, 228, 242. 
Neutrals. 
Danger from mines to, 522. 
Newchuang (Ying-kou), 7, 229, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 254, 522. 
Japanese base, 194, 214; importance of Japanese occupation of, 230. 
Newspaper correspondents, 761. 
Grdered to leave Port Arthur, 544. 
Nicholas Academy Lectures. 
Quoted, 128 note, 
Night attacks. 
Japanese, 25th-26th August, 26-27; Japanese, on Manju Yama, 124; 
Russian, on Yen-tao-niu-lu, 336; Japanese, on Double Horned 
Hill, 340; on One Tree Hill, 473; at the Sha Ho, 510; Japanese, 
on Sung-shu Supporting Battery, 595; staff arrangements for, 
faulty, 598, 
Night-blindness. 
Amongst Russians, 600. 
Nigretia (British ship). 
Captured by Japanese, 640. 
Nikitin, Major-General, 744, 763. 
Nikoia, Major. 
Killed, 409 note. 
Ning-kuan-tun, 262 note, 319, 371, 372. 
Nippon Maru (Japanese cruiser), 640. 
Nishi, Lieutenant-General Baron, 29, 61, 123, 277, 697. 
Dangerous situation of, 26th August, 27 ; made Inspector-General Liao- 
tung Garrison Communications, 236, 240 ; succeeded in command 
of Jupanese 2nd Division by General Nishijima, 310. 
Nishijima, Lieutenant-General Baron, 376 note, 697, 724. 
Succeeds General Nishi in command of Japanese 2nd Division, 310. 
Nisshin (Japanese armoured cruiser), 520. 
Niu-chuang, 232, 233. 
Not to be confused with Newchuang, 9 note. 
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Nodzu, General Count, 37, 73, 91, 104, 112, 213, 220, 252, 318 note, 338, 342, 
343, 398, 411, 417, 431, 697, 724. 
Issues, 1st September, orders for an advance, 119 ; his orders for 1st 
September not known, 159 ; his orders, 11th October, 317, 321. 
Nogi, General Baron, 9, 224, 487, 515, 516, 519, 523, 544, 586, 602, 603, 621, 
626, 660, 683, 741, 757, 763, 764. 
Takes command of the Japanese Third Army, 223; draws, 29th November, 
on hia reserve, 614 ; General Stessel proposes capitulation to, 692 ; 
formal entry into Port Arthur, 694. 
Nojine, M., war correspondent, 761. 
Non-commissioned officers. 
Heavy casualties among Russian, 408; promoted at Port Arthur, to 
make up deficiency of officers, 620. 
Novgorod Hill, 459 note. 
xplanation of name, 474. 
Novik (Russian cruiser). 
Damage done to, 641 note; fate of, 643. 
Novikov, Major-General, 460, 461, 462, 469, 470, 471, 698, 725. 
Commands a rear guard, 410; takes over Colonel Sivitski’s command, 
439. 
Novi Krai (newspaper), 761. 
Nudzhevski, Major-General, 161, 170, 698. 
“Nyejin Hill.” See Manju Yama. 


oO 


Oboro (Japanese destroyer). 

Strikes a mine, 582, 

Observation posts: observing stations, 32, 76, 93 note, 99, 139, 140, 151, 156, 
262, 274 note, 466, 523, 552, 559, 621, 627. 

Ochiai, Major-General, 724. 

Offensive. 

Danger of Marshal Oyama attempting, 179; Japanese predilection for 
assuming, 191; General Kuropatkin decides to assume, 243 ; 
Russian, put an end to, 265 ; enterprising, of Marshal Oyama, 273 ; 
lack of h in Russian, 275; Russian, comes to an end, 346; 
General Kuropatkin abandons, 395 ; Russian wanting in vigour, 
422; Russian, on 5th October, 489 ; Japanese superiority in, 7b. ; 
Russian assumption of, correct, 491. 

Oficial History (German). 

Quoted, 105 note, 173 note, 467 note. 

Throws doubt on General Kuropatkin’s real intentions, 258 note. 
Official History (Russian), xiv. 

Quoted, 1 note, 40, 68 note, 70 note, 113 note, 146 note, 149 note, 157 note, 
158 note, 249 note, 250 note, 251 note, 255 note, 256 note, 258 note, 
279 note, 302 note, 308 note, 316 note, 343 note, 345 note, 346 note, 
349 note, 365 note, 395 note, 431 note, 433 note, 460 note, 477 note, 
530 note, 538 note, 551 note, 553 note, 555 note, 565 note, 571 note, 
590 note, 667 note, 725. 

Meagre information supplied by some units for, 279 note. 

Gernian translation of, quoted, 133 note, 247 note. 

Oganovski, Major-General, 155, 165, 698, 725. 
Ogawa, Lieutenant-General Baron, 697. 

Orders, 12th October, 350. 

Okasaki, Major-General, 141, 144, 313, 316, 384, 407, 408, 409, 428, 509, 697, 
724, 

Ordered to advance, lst September, 123; orders “cease fire,” 2nd 
September, 147; assault of Temple Hill by his brigade, 11th 
October, 314, 509; attacks Nan Shan and Lo-ta Shan, 375-377; 
decides he must take Lo-ta Shan, 406 ; takes it, 407. 

“ Okasaki Yama.” 
The name an honour, 408, 
Okhotniki (mounted scouts). 
Account of, 16 note. 
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Oki, Major-General, 411, 697, 724, 741. 

Oku, General Baron, 8, 37, 47, 108, 160, 161, 213, 221, 222, 223, 224, 226, 227, 
230, 252, 258, 259, 266 note, 271, 282, 296, 417, 419, 420, 432, 440, 475, 697, 
724. 

Orders for the attack, 29th August, 85 ; attack checked, 30th August, 
88; Marshal Oyama’s order to, 30th August, 91 ; decides to renew 
the assault, 3lst August, 105; 4th Division placed at his disposal, 
111; issues, lst September, orders for attack, 119; his orders, 
Ist September, 159; his objective, 10th October, 292; keeps a 
strong reserve, 294, 325; his ordora for the 11th October, 321 ; 
reinforces the 3rd Division, 322, 323; fresh instructions of, 327; 
his orders for 12th October, 349; strengthens General Akiyama, 
454; his manceuvre at Te-li-ssu, 496. 

Okubo, Lieutenant-General Baron, 325, 419, 457, 697, 724. 

Okubo, Major-General, 724. 

Okulich, Major-General, 698, 725. 

Olga Bay, 639. 

Ominato, 640. 

One Tree Hill, 265, 266, 436 note, 437, 438, 439, 450, 454, 460, 462, 463, 471, 
473, 478, 481, 483 note, 484, 510, 512. 

Locality implied by name, 459 note; captured by Japanese, 467 ; 
Teenptilred by Russians, 468 ; Russians abandon, 471; reoccupied 
by Russians, 473. 

Orbeliani, Major-General Prince, 69, 120, 125, 131, 132, 137 note, 139 note, 
172, 204, 295, 703, 704, 725. 

Ordered to open fire on Japanese crossing the Tai-tzu Ho, 98 ; assistance 
of, not effective, 99. 

Order of Battle. 

Japanese, at Liao-yang, 697, Russian, 698; Japanese, at the Sha Ho, 
724, Russian, 725; Japanese Third Army, Siege of Port Arthur, 
741; Russian forces in Port Arthur, 744, 

Orderlies, mounted, 138. 

Orders. 

General Kuropatkin’s, to commanders of Southern and Eastern Groups, 
8; to Japanese First Army, 22nd August, 12 ; General Hasegawa’s, 
26th August, 20; General Kuropatkin’s, to General Bilderling, 
28th August, 56; Marshal Oyama’s, for attack on Advanced Position, 
70; General Hasegawa’s, 29th August, 75 ; General Oku’s for the 
attack, 20th August, 85; for Japanese Fourth Army, 30th August, 
not known, 86; Marshal Oyama’s, to General Oku, 30th August, 
91 ; General Kuroki’s, for 1st September, 96, 2nd September, 127 ; 
perplexing, 130; General Oku’s, Ist September, 159; General 

uropatkin’s, for a general retreat, 163, 172; Russian secret, Ist 
October, 259; Marshal Oyama’s, 7th October, 270, for the 10th, 
282, for the 11th October, 296; General Danilov'’s, 11th October, 
301 ; Marshal Oyama’s, for 12th October, 330 ; General Stakelberg’s, 
1lth-12th October, 335 ; Japanese, for assault of Double Horned 
Hill, 337; General Oku’s, ie 12th October, 349; Colonel Van- 
novski’s, for retirement, 360; Russian, conflicting, 12th October, 
370; Marshal Oyama’s, for 13th October, 392; General Kuroki’a, 
394 ; General Asada’s, 401 ; Marshal Oyama’s, for the 14th October, 
424; General Kuroki’s, 425 note; Marshal Oyama’s, for the 16th 
October, 449 ; Russian, misinterpreted, 455 ; Japanese and Russian, 
at the Sha Ho, 507; Japanese, for assault, 25th October, 560 ; 
Operation Orders, Manchurian Army, 28th September, 727, 30th 
September, 733. 

Grel (Russian battleship), 644 note, 645. 

Organov, Lieutenant-Colonel, 620. 

Commands a counter-attack, 623. 

Orlov, Major-General, 50, 68, 74, 113 note, 120, 128, 137, 138, 139, 142, 151, 
201, 203, 208, 698, 719. 

Ordered towards Hsiao-ta-lien-kou, 114; at the Yen-tai mines, 126 ; 
perplexing orders received by, 130; advances, 2nd September, 
against Manju Yama, 131 ; encounters Japanese 12th Brigade, 132 ; 
retreats, 133; relieved of his appointment, 7b. note; altercation 
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with General Stakelberg, 135; wounded, 7b. ; news of his defeat 
received at head-quarters, 143; part of his force reproached by 
General Kuropatkin, 169 ; result of disaster to his force, 210. 

Osaka (British sailing ship). 

Captured by Japanese, 641. 
Oseko, Lieutenant-General Baron, 614, 742. 
Ship», Lientenant-General Baron, 87, 108, 322, 323, 416, 419, 432, 461, 697, 
24, 
Orders a general assault, 12th October, 363; critical position of, 14th 
October, 436. 

Oshima, Lieutenant-General, 528, 742. 
Oslyabya (Russian battleship), 644, 645. 
Otaki, Lieutenant-Commander, 632. 
Otami, Major-General, 697, 724. 
Otowa (Japanese cruiser), 523, 631, 632. 
Otvazhni (Russian gunboat), 583, 628, 629, C31, 634, 636. 

Blown up, 637. 
Outposts, 241, 282, 289, 294, 311, 333. 

Russian, do not realize an attack is impending, 33 ; affairs of, 238. 
Oyama, Field-Marsbal Marquis, 2, 3, 9, 197, 244, 259, 267, 284, 415, 458, 498, 

1 724, 

His plan of operations, 10; seizes the initiative, 17; orders for attack 
on Advanced Position, 70, 85 ; completes his converging movement, 
and orders General Kuroki to prepare to cross the Tai-tza Ho, 71 ; 
formidable nature of his task, 72; order to General Oku, 30th 
August, 91; keeps the 4th Division in reserve, 92,115; expectsa 
counter-attack, 110; places 4th Division at dis; of General Oku, 
111; determines to attack again General Stakelberg’s position, 114 ; 
his Preparstions, 1st September, 158; perceives General Kuro- 
pics made good his escape, 174; had no centrally placed 

eneral Reserve, 178 ; two courses before him (before Liao-yang), 
179 ; his decision right, 180 ; opening adopted by, 181 ; dispersion 
of his troops, 182: importance of his order to General Kuroki to 
prepare to croas the Tai-tzu, 183, 184; three courses open to, 30th 
August, 185; his decision a desperate course, 186, but a correct 
diagnosis, 187 ; faced by a double task, 7b. ; unsafe for him to, 
uncover his line of communications, 189 ; his most vulnerable point, 
200 ; his halt after Liao-yang, 238 ; steps taken by, 28th September, 
241; strength of forces under, as estimated by Russians, 252; his 
orders, 7th October, 270 ; orders for the 10th October, 282 ; refuses 
to be thrown upon the defensive, 285 ; his small reserve, 286 ; orders 
for the 11th October, 296 ; seizes an opportunity, 305-306 ; rein- 
forces the Fourth Army, 318 ; orders for 12th October, 330 ; collects 
a reserve, 339 ; dispatch to General Oku, 12th October, 350 ; orders 
Fourth Army to turn against Nan Shan, 374 ; knows he has gained 
the upper hand, 389; his orders for 13th October, 392 ; hears of 
difficult situation of Guard Division 404 note; on evening of 
13th October, short of the line he anticipated, 421 ; his orders for 
the 14th October, 424; for the 15th October, 449 ; his position, 
15th October, 452 ; his plans for the 16th October, 465; collects 
a reserve near the Mandarin Road, 470; gives his soldiers a rest, 
480 ; head-quarters at Yen-tai, 486 ; reports his captures, 487; not 
completely succesaful in his intentions, 488 ; had every reason for 
not taking the initiative, 501 ; his main motive at the Sha Ho, 502 ; 
his general policy, 503 ; modification in his original scheme, 504 ; 
his employment of his reserves, 505 ; possibly somewhat uncertain 
as to true development of the battle, 506; orders issued by, at 
every fresh juncture, 507 ; his wise choice of a station during 
action, 508 ; his victory not decisive, 512. 
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P 


P work, 517, 523, 527 note, 549, 561, 565, 570, 573, 574, 580, 589, 592, 648. 
Attack on, 30th October, 571; Japanese name for, “ Fort Ichinohe,” 70. 

Pa-chia-kan-tzu, 53 note, 67, 82, 112 note, 162. 

Pa-chia-tzu, 48, 54, 287, 303, 304, 307, 379, 383, 384, 400 note, 401, 404, 416, 
417, 729. 

Captured by Japanese, 380. 
Pagoda Hill (Wai-tou Shan), 335, 389, 400, 426, 427 note, 478, 481, 486. 
Recaptured by Russians, 466, by Japanese, 485. 
Pallada (Russian cruiser), 520 note, 521 note, 523. 
Sunk, 628. 
Pa-ma Shan. 
Captured by Russians, 332 ; Japanese retake, 333. 

Pan-chiao-pu, 262 note, 268 note, 271, 281 note, 283, 292, 323, 360, 367, 368 
note, 394, 416. 

Panic, instances of, 124, 133, 174, 431, 463, 611. 

Pan-la-shan-tzu, 171, 281 note, 288 note, 311, 314 note, 377, 384, 393, 405, 425 
note, 506. 

Pan-lung, East, 549, 592, 593 note, 647, 648, 649, 650, 651, 689. 

-— West, 516, 549, 593, 602, 603, 647, 618, 649, 651. 
Redoubts, 554 note, 580, 590. 
Importance of, 518 ; Russian bombardment of, 523, 

Pan-lung-shan. See Height 305. 

Pan-tao, 225. 

Pao-chia-a-tzu, 435, 436, 437, 439, 441, 451, 452, 458, 461, 482. 

Pa-pan Ling, 28, 33, 36, 703. 

Pavlov, Colonel, 402. 

Pebble powder, 665 note. 

Pei-chib-li, Gulf of, 523; Strait of, 559, 583 note. 

Pei-kou, 29, 33, 35, 393, 394, 704, 708. 

Pei-yen-tai, 351 note. 

Pekoota, Licutenant-Colonel. 

Killed, 333. 

Pen-hsi-hu, 5, 12, 29, 34, 49 nofe, 50, 69, 94, 96, 98, 124, 126, 129, 152, 203, 
240, 253, 257, 259, 265, 268, 272, 274, 276, 284, 286, 287, 2k 297, 299, 300, 
303, 333, 3.16, 386, 387, 392, 397, 424, 428, 492, 496, 601, 504, 505, 507, 698, 
704 note, 705, 708, 710, 715, 719, 724, 727, 729. 

Actions of the Russian force at, 31st August, 100; General Rennen- 
kampf attacks, 277-278 ; attack abandoned, 279 ; peril of garrison, 
298 ; renewed attacks on, 332 ; heroism of garrison, 390, 511. 
Peninsula war. 
Comparison with, 212. 
Peresyvet (Russian battleship), 520 note, 521 note, 523, 542 note, 543, 547, 583, 
Scuttled, 628. 
Petroleum. 
Used by Japanese in attack on Port Arthur defences, 569. 

Petrov, Major-General, 49 note, 69, 70, 172, 176, 240, 241, 255, 273, 396, 698, 
705, 725, 726. 

At attack on Pen-hsi-hu, 9th October, 278, 

Picric powder, 666. 

Pien-miu-lu-pu, 129, 139 note, 169, 174, 240, 241, 253, 254, 257, 259, 263, 265, 
268, 269, 271 note, 272, 275, 276, 280, 281, 283, 286, 383, 387, 395, 399, 
400 note, 410, 423, 424, 426, 449, 484, 494, 495, 727, 729. 

Occupied by Russians, 8th October, 273; General Kuropatkin's 
ignorance of this, 274, 497. 

Pigeon Bay, 523, 535, 541, 550, 551, 558, 565, 586, 589, 604, 608, 609, 613, 
616, 617, 619, 621, 648, 653, 654, 655, 656, 637, 685, 686 note. 

Pigeon Bay, Little, 551, 656. 

Pigeon post. 

Russian, a failure, 522. 
Ping-tu Tao, 558, 682, 585. 
Pi-tzu-wo, 226. 

Japanese stores at, 224. 
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Plan of operations. 

General Kuropatkin’s, 7; Japanese, 10; of Japanese First Army, 26th 
August, 18 ; cause of change in General Kuropatkin’s, 40 ; General 
Kuropatkin’s, to crush the Japanese First Army, 127; effect of loss 
of Manju Yama on General Kuropatkin’s 152; sudden alteration of 
General Kuropatkin’s, 163 ; the Viceroy’s, for the Second Manchurian 
Army, 247; for the Russian advance, 254-258 ; development of 
Marshal Oyama’s, 285 ; Russian want of a well-considered, 398 ; 
Japanese, depended on sea command, 490. 

Plans. See Maps. 

Plyeshkov, Major-General, 698, 725. 

Pobuivanets, Colonel, 49 note, 69, 70, 725, 726. 

Pobyeda (Russian battleship), 520 note, 521 note, 523, 543, 583. 

Sunk, 628. 

Podgurski, Lieutenant, 526, 541. 
Evolves idea of using torpedo-tubes on land, 527 note. 
Pogoretski, Major-General, 698. 
Police, military, 173 note. 
Poltava (Russian battleship), 520 note, 521 note, 523, 542 note, 628. 
Set on tire, 548 ; sunk, 621. 
Polzikov, Major-General, 725. 
Popovich, Colonel Lipovetz. 

Asks, in vain, for guns, 485. 

Port Arthur, 10, 79, 176, 180, 184, 223, 229, 236, 237, 244, 247, 252, 253, 480, 
487, 490, 501, 697, 698, 742, 743, 755, 756. 

Its double influence on the campaign, 2; importance of sortie of 
Russian squadron from, 179, 216 note, 229 ; Japanese Third Army’s 
communications towards, 225 ; its influence on Russian strategy, 243 ; 
siege operations begin, 515 ; situation on land, 516 ; operations at 
sea, 519; attack on Waterworks Redoubt, 524 ; which is captured, 
20th September, 529; attack and capture of Temple Redoubta, 
531; fighting round Namako Yama and 203 Metre Hill, 533 ; 
attack on Namako Yama, 19th September, 535; first attack on 
203 Metre Hill, 536, 538; Namako Yama captured, 537; attack 
on 203 Metre Hill faile, 540; observations on, 541 ; situation of 
Russian fleet, 543; observations on operations during September, 
544 ;. provisions become scarce, 546 ; General Kondratenko’s anxiety, 
549; the western front, 551; the front of attack, 553; G cap- 
tured, 16th October, 556; Erh-lung advanced trench captured, 
16th October, 557; preparations for second general assault, 559 ; 
Sung-shu advanced trench captured, 26th October, 562; Erh-lung 
glacis trench captured, 7b. ; Russian counter-attack on Sung-shu 
advanced trench, 564; second general assault, 30th October, 566 ; 
attack on Chi-kuan Battery, 567; attack on Kobu, 568; and on 
Q, 569; on Fort Chi-kuan, 570; on P, 571; on Fort Erh-lung, 
zb.; on Fort Sung-shu, 572; renewed attack on Fort Chi-knan, 
31st October, 573; end of second general assault, 574; situation, 
end of October, 575; general situation, beginning of November, 
580; the Russian destroyers, 583; conference of admirals, 584 ; 
third general asseult, 26th November, 589; attack on Chi-kuan 
Battery, 591 ; attack on Q and Fort Chi-kuan, 592 ; on the Chinese 
Wall, and on Fort Erh-lung, 593 ; on Fort Sung-shu, 594 ; third 
general assault fails, 595; night attack on Sung-shu Supporting 
Battery, ib. ; observations on third general assault, 598 ; situation at 
end of November, 600 ; 203 Metre fil defences in November, 604 ; 
Akasaka Yama defences, 605; fighting on 27th November, 607; 
attack on 203 Metre Hill, 28th November, 609 ; attack on Akasaka 
Yama, 612; fighting on 29th November, 613; on the 30th, 615 ; 
Japanese gunboats in action, 616; situation on 203 Metre Hill, 
30th November, 617; fighting on lst-5th December, 619-621 ; 
final assault and capture of 203 Metre Hill, 622; observations, 
624 ; destruction of Russian ships, 627; end of the Sevastopol, 637 ; 
operations in December, 650 ; Rassian council of war on the 8th, 
651; death of General Kondratenko, 652; Captain Romanovski’s 
force on extreme west, 653 ; fall of Fort Chi-kuan, 19th December, 
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655; capture of Solovev Hill, 22nd December, 76. ; situation on 
western front, end of December, 657 ; fall of Forts Erh-lung and 
Sung-shu, 28th and 30th December, 658 ; situation at close of 1904, 
1b. ; attack on Fort Chi-kuan, 663, e¢ se7. ; captured, 19th December, 
671; attack on Fort Erh-lung, 673 ; captured, 28th December, 677 ; 
attack on Fort Sung-shu, 679; captured, 3lat December, 682 ; 
events on the western front, 684; Captain Romanovski’s force 
driven back, 686; results of the fall of Fort Sung-shu, 687 ; 
capture of the Chinese Wall, lst January, 689; of Wang-tai, 
Ist January, 690; Chi-kuan Battery evacuated, 691; negotiations 
for capitulation, 692; duration of siege, 694; character of, 695 ; 
comparative table of names of defences, 739; Order of Battle, 
Japanese Third Army, 741 ; of the Russian forces, 744; combatant 
strength of, 747; number of guns available fur defence of, 748 ; 
tables of casualties at, Japanese, 750, Russian, 751-752 ; terms of 
capitulation, 753-756 ; court martial on some of the ofticers, 760, 
et sey.; armament tables, 770-773; Japanese siege batteries, 774-775. 


Port Arthur Fleet. 


Inac! 


tivity of, 490; unable to proceed to Vladivostok, 519, 521 ; Admiral 
Viren supersedes Prince Ukhtomski in command of, 520 ; situation 
of, end of September, 543 ; destruction of, 627, et seq. ; effect on, of 
the first general assault, 642 ; its retention in Port Arthur, 643. 


Posokhov, Lieutenant-Colonel, 16, 38, 48, 51. - 
Pospyelov, Colonel, 725. 
Possiet Bay, 639. 


Pri-Amuw 


r District, 246, 247. 


Price of food, Port Arthur, 601. 
Prisoners. 
Russian, captured at Double Horned Hill, 344 ; at Kan-chia-la-tzu, 434 ; 


Pu-ho, 171 


at the Sha Ho, 487 ; at Port Arthur, 693, 747 note. 
76, 726. 


Pu-lan-tien, 221, 222, 223, 224, 296, 227, 228, 232. 


Pursuits. 


General Kuroki’s, 4th September, 171, abandoned, 174; no great 


vigour in Japanese, 12th October, 367. 


“ Push-trains,” 213, 228, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235. 


Putilov 


Hill, 260, 265, 436 note, 450, 459 note, 462, 464, 467, 468, 470, 481, 


483, 484, 485, 510, 512. 
Occupied by Japanese, 461 ; Russians recapture, 472. 


Putilov, 
Puti 


Major-General, 67, 82, 83, 166, 468, 469, 473, 698, 725. 
lov Hill named after, 474, 478. 


Putintsev, Major-General, 698. 
Pu-tsao-a, 393, 412, 429, 438, 449, 728. 
Pyroxylin, 527 note, 541, 552, 558, 594 note, 675, 680 note, 682. 


Q work, 


Q 


516, 549, 561, 566, 570, 574, 580, 590, 591, 647, 650, 655, 670, 688, 


691, 764, 767. 
Attack on, 30th October, 569 ; attack on, 26th November, 592. 


Quail Hi 


Il, 547, 559, 596, 755. 


Quartermaster-General, Russian. See Kharkevich, General. 


R 


Radkevich, Major-General, 725. 
Radziwill, Prince, 522. 


Railway 


Redoubt (Skalisti Redoubt), 527, 529 note, 530. 


Railways. 
Russians did not use, during Liao-yang, 208; Japanese railway 


battalion, 230. 
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Railways, light, 85 note, 213, 215. 

Rain. See Weather. 

Rasheveki, Lieutenant-Colonel, 666. 

Killed, 652. 

Rastoropni (Russian destroyer), 522. 

Carries dispatches to Chefoo and is blown up, 584. 

Rationa, 

Rice, bulk of Japanese soldiers’, 219 ; shipment of rice, 228 ; barley 
mixed with rice ration, 549 ; scale of Russian in Port Arthur, 
601 note; in Port Arthur, at the capitulation, 759. 
Razboinik (Russian gunboat), 
Sunk, 637. 
Razyashchi (Russian destroyer). 
Strikes a mine, 519. 

Rear guard actions, 53, 54, 60, 61, 195, 198. 

Rebinder, Major-General, 54, 156, 161, 698, 700, 725. 

Reconnaissance, 31, 74, 121, 286, 297, 324, 466. 

Russian, insufficient, 4 ; dificult, from mist, 47 ; importance of prepara- 
tory, for night attacks, 510, 

Red Crosa, 602, 649, 

Red Hill, 607. 

Red Sca, 644. 

Reef Island, 522. 

Reinbot, Lieutenant-Colonel, 324, 358. 

Reis, Colonel, 577, 744, 763. 

Conducts negotiations for capitulation, 693, 754, 756 ; court martial on, 
760. 

Rennenkampf, Lieutenant-General, 254 note, 255, 256, 267, 274, 275, 276, 286, 
287, 299, 300 note, 302, 303 note, 333, 334, 423, 438, 464, 484, 494, 500, 600, 
725, 726, 731, 732, 738. 

Resumes command of cavalry on Russian left, 240 note ; occupies Wei- 
ning-ying, 8th October, 273; attacks Pen-hsi-hu, 277; draws off, 
279; retreats, 13th October, 396. 
Requisitions. 
Japanese abstained from forcible, 215. 
Reserves, 
Japanese practice of attacking almost without, 190, 196; Russian offensive 
use of, weak, 209 ; question of, 498 ; Marshal Oyama’s employment 
of his, 505. 
Reservists. 
Russian, 133. 
Retirement. 
Russian skill in, 166; Russian habit of considering the advisability 
of, 348, 
Retreats. 
Russian, from Liao-yang, 165, et seq. 

Retvizan (Russian battleship), 514, 520 note, 521 note, 522, 542 note, 548, 

582, 621. 
Sunk, 628. 

“ Rice Cake Hill.” See Manju Yama. 

River lines of supply (see also Water carriage), 233. 

Rivers. 

Of the Sha Ho battlefield, 262. 
Roads. 
Cut up by rain, 13, 216 ; bad, 51, 108, 168, 173, 214, 234, 417 ; on Japanese 
Fourth Army’s line of advance, guod, 219 ; Russians build new, 248. 
Rocket-grenades, 552. : 
Rocks. 
Used as missiles, 34. 
Rocky Hill. See Skalisti Hill. 
Rolling stock. 
Brought from Japan, 230. 

Romanovski, Captain, 551, 589, 608, 612, 616, 650, 654, 655, 657, 684. 

His force on the extreme west (Port Arthur), 653 ; serious position of, 
685 ; his force driven back, 686. 
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Romishevski, Colonel, 49 note, 69. 
Rossiya (Russian armoured cruiser), 543. 
paired, 639. 

Rozhestvenski, Admiral, 244, 585, 643, 645, 646. 

Roznatovski, Major-General. 

Death of, 744. 

Ruses. 

Of a Russian battery, 21 ; Japanese, 333. 

Russian (Manchurian) Army. 

Total strength, 23rd August, 7,178 ; bravery of, 42 ; reinforcements, 50 ; 
“Disposition No. 2,” 64; effective strength, 29th August, 70; 
strength available, 2nd September, 128 note ; patience of the men, 
173 note; arrival of reinforcements, 245 ; moral good, 249 ; total 
strength, 25th September, 250 ; enthusiasm of, 264 ; valour of, 408 ; 
Order of Battle, Liao-yang, 698 ; strength of various subdivisions, 
706 ; amended Disposition No. 2, 708; Nos. 3 and 4, 714-720; 
Order of Battle, Sha Ho, 725 ; approximate strength of main portions 
of, end of September, 726 ; Operation Orders, 28th September, 727, 
30th September, 733. 

Eastern Group. 

Disposition of, prior to Liao-yang, 4; plan of Japanese First Army 
attack against, 18; ordered to retire to Advanced Position, 36; 
distribution, 27th August, 48; distribution at commencement of 
battle of Liao-yang, 701. 

———— Southern Group. 

Disposition of, prior to Liao-yang, 4 ; ordered to retire, 27th August, 39 ; 
retirement, 46; disposition, 27th August, 47; orders for further 
retirement, 54 ; situation, night of 28th August, 65 ; distribution at 
commencement of battle of Liao-yang, 699. 

———— Eastern Force. 

Composition of, 254 ; ordered to retreat, 13th October, 265 ; carries out 
its programme, 5th-6th October, 267 ; inaction of, 269; advance of, 
9th October, 279 ; 10th October, 286-287 ; dispositions, 11th October, 
299 ; operations, 300-305 ; renewed attacks on the Passes and Pen- 
hsi-hu, 332 ; 12th October, 386 ; employment of its reserve, 387 ; 
complete failure of, 395 ; 13th October, 396-400 ; in full retreat, 423 ; 
drawn on, for # reserve, 449 ; on 15th October, 463, on 16th, 466. 
Western Force. 

Composition of, 254; driven back, 12th October, 265; ordered to 
entrench, 7th October, 269; instructions to, 8th October, 275 ; 
advance of, 9th Octuber, 281; General Kuropatkin ignorant of 
disaster to, 389, 498; 13th October, 412-413; employed semi- 
defensively, 493. 

Ist Siberian Corps. 

Attack on, 28th August, 54; distribution, 29th August, 65 ; attack on, 
3lst August, 106, 108, 109; movements, 2nd September, 134 ; 
withdrawal of, 135 ; fails to capture the Passes, 11th October, 303. 

— 2nd Siberian Corps, 

Retires, August 27th, 46, 51; ordered to fight to the last, 53 note; in 

General Reserve, 29th August, 67; distribution of, at Main Position, 

156 ; recaptures Pagoda Hill, 466. 

3rd Siberian Corps. 

Position, 25th August, 19 note; reinforced, 23; centre attacked, 24; 
retirement of, 27th August, 45, 28th August, 60; distribution, 
29th August, 65; right flank reinforced, 30th August, 82; under 
General Kuropatkin’s control, 113 note; at attack on Shih Shan, 
11th Uctober, 300. 

4th Siberian Corps. 

Attack on, 28th August, 53; in General Reserve, 29th August, 68; 
distribution at Main Position, 155; attacked by Japanese Guard 
Division, 11th October, 306; counter-attack by, 309 ; attacked 
on San-cheng-tzu Shan, 311; operations of Japanese Guard 
Division against, 379 ; retires, 385; disorganized, 401 ; drives back 
Japanese Guard Division, 13th October, 403 ; retreats to the Sha 
Ho, 409, 513. 
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Russian 5th Siberian Corps, 7. 

Arrives from Europe, 50. 
——— 6th Siberian Corps. 

Begins to arrive, 245 ; on 10th October, 295 ; inaction of, 11th October, 
328; assists the right of the XVIIth Corps, 12th October, 353 ; 
inactivity of, 389; placed under General Bilderling, 415 ; advance 
of, on western flank, 14th October, 444 ; attacks Japanese 4th 
Division, 445 ; defeated, 446 ; on 15th October, 453 ; on 16th October, 
476; a ‘‘ strategic reserve,” 493; importance of its intervention, 
12th October, 504 ; bravery of the men, 14th October, 511. 

Tat Corps, 7, 245, 247. 

Begins to arrive from Russia, 68, 135 ; operations of the Japanese 
Fourth Army against, 12th October, 374; broken up, 401 ; left 
unsupported 14th October, 429 ; routed, 430, 513. 

—-— Xth Corps. 

Disposition, 25th-26th August, 26 note ; attack of Japanese 2nd Division 
against, 26-27 ; redistribution, 26th August, 28-29 ; attack of 
Japanese 12th Division against, 29 ; retirement of, 27th August, 44, 
28th August, 62; distribution, 29th August, 66; opportunity 
for counter-stroke by, 31st August, 104; movements, 2nd September, 
136 ; disposition, 6th October, 266 note; 10th October, 289 ; 
attacked, 11th October, 319 ; conflicting orders to, 12th October, 
370 ; retires, 372; attacked by Japanese Second Army, 432 ; 
broken, 434 ; counter-attack by, against Sha-ho-pu, 439; drawn up 
across the Mandarin Road, 458. 

———  XVIIth Corps. 

Disposition, 30th August, 69; distribution, lst September, 120, 
2nd September, 140; disposition, 6th October, 266 note ; on 10th 
October, 295; distribution, 3rd Infantry Division, 11th October, 
320 note ; unsuccessful attack on 321; attacked, at Yen-tao-niu-lu, 
322 ; operations of Japanese 6th Division against, 12th October, 354 ; 
rally by right of, 358 ; orders for retirement, 360; retreats, 365 ; 
on 15th October, 454, 455 ; on 16th October, 476; almost crushed, 
513; disposition, morning of the 12th October, 734. 

———— General Reserve, 103, 493. 

Composition, 29th August, 67; practically intact, 3lst August, 112; 
composition, 28th September, 255; position, 7th October, 269 ; 
General Kuropatkin draws on, 11th October, 316; numbers of, 
12th October, 349 note; counter-attack by part of, 14th October, 
437 ; fails, 439 ; misuse of, 494. 

——— Reserves, 5. 

Formation of, for Southern Group, 52; movement of, 3lst August, 
108. 

Russian (Second Manchurian Army). 

Composition of, 247. 

Russian navy. 
Possibility of purchasing ships for, 645 ; list of war vessels, 789-794 ; of 
auxiliary vessels, 795-796 ; losses in war vessels, up to fall of Port 
Arthur, 806-807. 
Russo-Chinese Bank, 601. 
Rutkovski, Major-General, 46, 48, 698. 
Killed, 54. 
Ryabinin, State Counsellor, 760. 
Ryabinkin, Major-General, 26 note, 266 note, 281, 289, 290, 292, 316, 317, 
318 note, 320, 369, 371, 698, 702, 725. 

Told to hold his position, 11th October, 319 ; force under, 12th October, 

348 ; killed, 435. 





Sado Maru (Japanese transport). 

Disaster to, 222. 
Sai-chia-tun, 136, 137, 139 note, 169, 715, 719. 
Sai-ma-chi, 215, 216, 217, 732. 
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Saisho, Major-General, 457. 
Saite, Major-General, 742. 
Sazyen (Japanese gunboat), 522, 535. 

ies Strikes a mine and sinks, 616. 

Sakakibara, Colonel. 

Chief Engineer on General Nogi’s staff, 516, 741. 

Sake, 236, 649. 

Sakhalin, 640, 641. 

Sakharov, Lieutenant-General, 586, 698, 713, 716, 720, 725, 732. 

Chief of Staff, 253; telegraphs to Port Arthur the departure of the 
Baltic Squadron, 581. 
Samejima, Lieutenant-General, 742. 
Leads a storming party, 671, 672. 

Samsonov, Major-General, 39 note, 46, 48, 52, 53, 54, 55, 64, 68, 113, 120, 125, 
126, 131, 132, 136, 139 note, 143, 170, 175, 176, 202, 240, 254, 267, 269, 274, 
276, 279, 280, 287, 299, 300, 302, 303, 334, 386, 423, 464, 484, 494, 698, 711, 
7165, 719, 723, 725, 726. 

Receives orders to march to Yen-tai mines, 113; retires, 2nd September, 
129, to Ku-chia-tzu, 130; good work by his cavalry, 203; with- 
draws, 12th October, 387. 
San-cheng-tzu Shan, 309, 310, 312, 317, 318, 337, 346, 378, 383, 384, 406. 
Japanese attack, 11th October, 311, and capture, 345. 

San-chia-tzu, 81, 96, 97, 100, 172, 220, 224, 228, 273, 289, 292, 314, 315, 
317, 327, 330, 339, 340 note, 353, 376, 384 nofe, 396, 405, 418 note, 423, 
425 note, 429, 430, 432, 437, 456 note, 457 note, 461, 463, 464 note, 477, 704, 
709, 729. 

Sandbags, 84, 517, 525, 594, 615, 623, 662, 665, 667, 668, 673, 674, 675, 678, 
679, 680. 

Sangars, 567 note, 612, 615. 

Sanitation, of the Japanese, 545. 

San-kuai-shih, 289, 341, 343, 345, 376. 

San-kuai-shih Shan. See Double Horned Hill. 

San-tao-ling, 12. 

Sap, “right-handed,” 525 note. 

Sarnavski, Captain, 584. 

Sasebo, 523, 559, 585. 

Sazonov, Captain. 

Wounded, 622. 

Schwartz, Colonel von. 

His The Defence of Port Arthur quoted, 533 note 570 note, 624 note, 751 
note, 752 note. 

Scouts, Russian mounted (Okhotniki), 38, 88, 411. 

< Account of, 16 note; a Russian, executed as a spy, 270 note. 

Scrub, over afforded by, 262. 
Scurvy. 
Amongst Russians (Port Arthur), 575 note, 600, 652, 752. 
Sea communications. 
. Japanese Second Army, 228. 
e Seamen. 
Gallantry of Russian, at 203 Metre Hill, 625. 
Sea of Japan. %, 
Events in, 638. 
Searchlights, 510, 596, 629, 631, 632, 633, 635, 664. 
Second Pacific Squadron. See Baltic Fleet. 
Secrecy, 257. 
Russian want of, 497. 
é Secret service. 
Russian, bad, 199. 
Sedan. 
Anniversary of, 122 note. 
Seki, Lieutenant-Commander, 635. 
Semenov, Colonel, 530, 531. 
Commands a section of the defence, at Port Arthur, 529 note, 
Serditi (Russian destroyer), 558, 559, 584, 630, 634. 
Engines damaged, 583 ; reaches Chefoo and is disarmed, 638. 
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Sevastopol (Rusaian battleship), 520 nofe, 521 note, 623, 543, 651, 685. 

Leaves harbour, 628 ; torpedved, 631 ; injuries to, 635 ; end of, 637. 

Sha Ho, 93 note, 169, 176, 260, 261, 266, 267, 268, 269, 271, 280, 292, 294, 306, 
317, 321, 322, 325, 326, 352, 354, 366, 367, 372, 383, 389, 392, 393, 395, 396, 
410, 412, 414, 418, 419, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 429, 430, 432, 436, 437, 438, 
440, 443, 447, 449, 450, 452, 454, 458, 460, 463, 474, 478, 480, 487, 494, 499, 
726, 728. 

Width, 262, 472 note ; 4th Siberian Corps retreats to the, 409; fordable 
by infantry, 442. 

Sha Ho, Battle of the. 

Description of the battlefield, 260 ; general outline of, 264-265 ; 5th and 
6th October, 266-267 ; 7th October, 268-273 ; Marshal Oyama’s orders 
for concentration, 270 ; escape of the Umezawa Brigade, 272; 8th 
October, 273-275 ; 9th October, 276-282 ; General Rennenkampf 

attacks Pen-hsi-hu, 277; advance of Russian Eastern Force, 279 ; 

Marshal Oyama’s orders for the 10th October, 282 ; 10th October, 

285-297 ; Russian Eastern Force, 286-287, Centre, 288; general 

advance, Japanese Fourth Army, 289; action near Wu-li-tai-tzu, 

200; general advance, Japavese Second Army, 292; Marshal 

Oyama’s orders for the 11th October, 296 ; situation, morning of 

the 11th October, 298 ; Russian Eastern Force, 299-303 ; opera- 

tions in the centre and west, 305 ; attack by the Guard Division, 

306 ; counter-attack by the 4th Siberian Corps, 309 ; operations of 

2nd Division, 310; Japanese attack on San-cheng-tzu Shan, 311 ; 

General Mau attacked, 313; Japanese capture Temple Hill, 315 ; 

task of the Japanese Fourth Army, 317 ; Xth Corps attacked, 319 ; 

failure of attack on the X VIIth Corps, 321; task of the Japanese 

Second Army, 7b. ; XVIIth Corps attacked at Yen-tao-niu-lu, 322 ; 

3rd Division captures Yen-tao-niu-lu, 324 ; XVITth Corps attacked 

at Yang-chia-wan, 325; enveloping movement of the Japanese 4th 

Division, 326; Japanese Ist Cavalry Brigade, 328; 6th Siberian 

Corps, 7b. ; summary of 11th October, 329 ; Marshal Oyama’s orders 

for 12th October, 330; renewed attacks on the Passes and Pen- 

hasi-hu, 332 ; Japanese 2nd Cavalry Brigade arrives, 334 ; General 

Stakelberg’s anton 335 ; Russians recapture Yen-tao-niu-lu, 336 ; 

task of the Japanese 10th Division, 337 ; Japanese night attack on 

Double Horned Hill, 340 ; they capture it, 342-344 ; capture of San- 

cheng-tzu Shan by the Japanese, 345; summary of the night, 

11th-12th October, 346 ; crisis of, 347 ; General Kuropatkin’s plans 
for 12th October, 348 ; General Oku’s orders, 349 ; action by Colonel 

Stakhovich, 352; operations of the Japanese 6th Division, 354 ; 

Lang-tzu-tai captured by Japanese 6th Division, 357 ; rally by night 

of the XVIIth Corps, 358 ; orders for retirement, XV1Ith Corps, 

360; operations of the Japanese 3rd Division, 361; Japanese 

recapture Yen-tao-niu-lu, 363; Japanese capture Shib-li-ho, 364 ; 

XVIlth Corps retreats, 365 ; the Xth Corps, conflicting orders to, 

370; Xth corps retires, 372; operations in the centre, 373; the 

Japanese Fourth Army and the Ist Corps, 374; Japanese attack 

Nan Shan, 375, and capture it, 376; Japanese fail to capture Lo-ta 

Shan, 377 ; operations of the 3rd Brigade, 2nd Division, 378, 384 ; 

operations of the Japanese Guard Division, 379 ; Japanese capture 

Pa-chia-tzu, 380, and Watanabe Yama, 382; 4th Siberian Corps 

retires, 385 ; summary, up to 12th October, 389 ; Marshal Oyama’s 

orders for 13th October, 392; General Kuroki’s orders for the 
13th October, 394; General Kuropatkin abandons the offensive, 

395 ; Russian Eastern Force, 396, 397; Japanese attack on the 

Chao-hsien Ling, 398; Eastern Force, 399, 400; General Asada’s 

orders, 401; advance of Japanese Guard Division, 402; attack 

repulsed, 403 ; critical situation of Japanese Guard Division, 404 ; 

Japanese attack on Lo-ta Shan, 406; successful, 407 ; 4th Siberian 

Corps retreats, 409; Japanese Fourth Army, 411; Western Force, 

412-413 ; Japanese Second Army, 416-419; the west of the battle- 

field, 420; summary of the 13th October, 420-422; situation of 

Russian army on morning of the 14th October, 423; Marshal 

Uyama’s orders, 424; Japanese First Army’s advance, 425-428 ; 
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attack on General Mishchenko, who retires, 428 ; cessation of fighting 
between Russian Eastern Force and Japanese First Army, 429 ; Ist 
Corps attacked and routed, 430 ; Japanese Second Army, 432-435 ; 
Japanese capture Kan-chia-la-tzu, 434; Japanese checked at Sha- 
ho-pu, 435 ; General Kuropatkin’s measures to restore the fight, 436 ; 
general situation of the Russians, 3.30 p.m. 14th October, 438 ; 
counter-attack by part of Russian General Reserve fails, 439; struggle 
round Sha-ho-pu, 439-441 ; Japanese capture Lin-sheng-pu, 442 ; 
the 6th Siberian Corps, 444-445, defeated, 447 ; Marshal Oyama’s 
orders for the 15th October, 449; summary of 14th October, 450 ; 
eneral situation on the 15th October, 451; extreme west of the 
ttlefield, 453 ; counter-attack against Din-sheng pu, 454; La-mu-tun 
captured by Japanese, 455 ; the Xth Corps, 458; Putilov Hill occupied 
by Japanese, 461 ; the Russian Centre, 462 ; the Eastern Force, 463 ; 
summary of the 15th October, 464 ; plans for the 16th October, 465 ; 
Russians recapture Pagoda Hill, 466 ; Japanese capture One Tree 
Hill, 467; Russians -recapture it, 468, and abandon it, 471; 
Russians recapture Putilov Hill, 472 ; Russians reoccupy One Tree 
Hill, 473 ; summary of 16th October, 478 ; situation on morning of 
the 17th October, 480; Russians again attack Sha-ho-pu, 481; 
attack abandoned, 483 ; 18th-26th October, 484; Japanese retake 
Pagoda Hill, 485; summary of, 487 ; comments on, 489, et seg. ; 
dilatory nature of Russian advance, 496 ; cavalry at, 500; strategic, 
tactical, and moral aspects of, 512 ; a triple victory for the Japanese, 
513; Order of Battle, Japanese army, 724, Russian army, 725; 
tables of casualties at, Japanese, 736, Russian, 737-738. 

Sha Ho. 

Tributary of the Tai-tzu Ho, 10, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 85, 86, 88, 234. 

Sha-ho, 46, 48, 63, 86, 159, 232, 233, 234, 708. 

Sha-ho-pu, 50, 68, 113 note, 169, 172, 256, 266 note, 268 note, 296, 327, 330, 
349, 367, 392 note, 393, 394, 413, 416, 417, 430 note, 434, 436, 437, 439, 441, 
as 448, 449, 450, 459, 460, 461, 464, 465, 467, 469, 474, 478, 484, 488, 711, 

26, 728. 
Japanese checked at, 14th October, 435 ; counter-attack by Xth Corps 
against, 439 ; Russians again attack, 481 ; attack abandoned, 483, 

Sha-ho station, 360, 361, 366, 367, 371, 418, 442, 455, 456, 457, 476. 

Sha-ho-tai, 463, 469 note, 470, 472 note. 

Sha-ho-tun, 98, 113, 120, 121, 125, 138, 139, 140, 141, 148, 715, 718, 727. 

Sha-ku-tun, 469, 471. 

Shan-cheng-tzu Ling, 380, 383 note. 

Occupied by Japanese, 379. 

Shan-cheng-tzu Shan, 383 note. 

Shanghai, 522. 

Shang-kang-tzu, 271 note, 282, 727. 

Shang-liu-ho-tzu, 287, 288 note, 306, 330, 346, 379 note, 380, 383, 398 note, 
401, 405, 425 note. 

Shang-ping-tai-tzu, 126, 129, 727. 

Shang-shih-chiao-tzu, 38, 283, 425 note, 486, 701. 

Shao-chia-lin-tzu, 329, 444, 448. 

Shao-ta-kou, 312, 330, 377, 378, 384. 

Shatilov, Major-General, 435, 698, 725. 

Shchensnovich, Captain, 754, 756. 

Shen-tan-pu, 295, 327, 328, 368 note, 420, 448, 486, 727. 

Shestakov, Colonel, 705, 706. 

Shields. 

Used by ground scouts, 528 ; ingenious use of, by Japanese, 677. 

Shih-chang-yu, 66, 67, 78, 83, 103, 119, 709. 

Shih-li Ho, 260, 290, 292, 295, 297, 310, 311, 313, 316, 317, 319, 320, 323, 324, 
326, 337, 345, 352, 353, 354, 360, 364, 366, 367, 369, 370, 371, 373, 378, 379, 
380, 385, 389, 390, 499, 509. 

Width of, 262 ; offered no obstacles, 11th October, 306 note. 

Shih-li-ho, 268 note, 269, 295, 320 note, 321, 322, 330, 338, 339, 347, 354, 362, 
363, 366, 368 note, 416, 735. 

Failure of Japanese attack at, 11th October, 321 ; captured by Japanese, 
12th October, 364; consternation caused by this defeat, 367. 
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Shih-men Ling, 57, 61, 63. 
Shih Shan, 277, 278, 299, 301, 302, 386. 

Captured by Russians, 279; lost by, 288; failure of attack on, 
300. 

Shileiko, Major-General, 155, 161, 165, 303, 304, 307, 308, 378, 381, 401, 402, 
698, 725. 

Shimamura, Major-General, 30, 697, 724. 

Shiranut (Japanese destroyer), 585. 

Shitkovski, Colonel, 413, 437, 475, 

Shou-shan-pu, 55, 65, 70, 74, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 91, 109, 110, 122, 159, 197, 
202, 509. 

Attack east of, 87, west of, 89. 

Shuang-tai-tzu, 281 note, 317, 322 note, 361 note, 362 note, 363, 372. 
Shuang-tzu Shan, 267, 378, 407, 408, 411, 412, 421. 
Shui-shih-ying, 517, 524, 526, 530 note, 544, 549, 581, 588, 595, 596, 622, 648, 
740, 754, 755 note, 756, 765. 
Shu-lin-tzu, 360, 418, 442, 456 note, 457. 
Shwerin, Colonel, 66 note, 698. 
Siberian Railway, 245, 639. 
Sickness. See Disease. 
Siege works. 
Employment of, under modern conditions, 524. 
Signal Battery, 630, 632. 
Signal Hill, 550, 551, 692. 
Signalling. 
Visual, practically non-existent in Russian army, 138; little used by 
both sides, 207 ; flag, recommended by Russians, 299. 
Signposva, 713. 
‘se of, 173 note. 

Silach (Russian harbour vessel), 628, 637. 
Silnt (Russian destroyer). 

Damaged, 583. 
Sisot Veliki (Russian battleship), 645. 
Sivitski, Colonel, 452, 459, 460. 

Oceupies two villages, 438 ; withdraws, 439. 
Sivuch (Russian gunboat). 

Blown up, 231. 
Skalisti Hill (Rocky Hill), 301. 
Skalisti Redoubt. See Railway Redoubt. 
Skori (Russian destroyer), 630 note. 

Successful mine-laying operations by, 520, 522; reaches Chefoo and is 
disarmed, 638. 

Skruidlov, Vice-Admiral. 
Command of the vessels at Port Arthur transferred to, while at 
Vladivostok, 581 note. 
Skuridin, Captain. 
At the Waterworks Redoubt, 529. 
Sliusarenko, Colonel, 66 note, 373. 

Directs artillery fire, 30th August, 76. 

Sluchevaki, Lieutenant-General, 44, 49, 80, 103, 175, 254, 281, 412, 413, 440, 
461, 465, 483, 698, 702, 709, 715, 718, 725. 

Commands Xth Corps, 28; applies, 26th August, to General Bilderling 
for help, 34, 35; distribution of his troops, 29th August, 66 ; 
unwilling to assume responsibility, 104; apparently supersedes 
General Bilderling, 2nd September, 145; tries to yet acquainted 
with state of affairs, 146; informed the attack has failed, 148 ; 
lack of initiative, 199 ; conflicting orders received by, 12th October, 
370; perplexed by, 371; ignorant of the state of affairs, 372 ; 
withdraws, 373; ordered to retake Sha-ho-pu, 437; draws up 
his troops across the Mandarin Road, 458; receives a vaguely 
worded message from the quartermaster-general, 459 ; messages 
from General Kuropatkin to, 460; arranges to attack Sha-ho-pu, 
482. 

Small arms. 
In Port Arthur, at the capitulation, 757. 
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Smirnov, Lieutenant-General, 540, 544, 559, 563 note, 577, 584, 624, 665 note, 
744. 


His actions hampered, 576, 653, 655 ; protests strongly against evacuation 
of Fort Chi-kuan, 672 ; not consulted by General Stessel, 688 note, 
692; protests against the capitulation, 692; court martial on, 
760. 


Smoking. 
Japanese allowed, while crossing the Tai-tzu Ho, 95 ; Russian position 
betrayed by, 355. 
Smolenski, Colonel, 433. 
Killed, 434. 
Smyelt (Russian destroyer), 630 note. 
Reaches Kiao-chao and is disarmed, 638. 

Sobolev, General, 255, 256, 328, 448, 450, 476, 477, 504, 725. 

In command of 6th Siberian Corps, 247 ; thanked by Geueral Bilderling, 
447, 453; his inactivity, 453. 

Solomko, Colonel, 297, 316. 

Skilful leadership of, 10th October, 289-292 ; wounded, 372 note. 
Solonikio, Captain, 620, 622. 
Mortally wounded, 623. 

Solovev, Captain, 552, 573. 
Killed, 589. 

Solovev Hill, 551, 552, 565, 573, 589, 608, 624, 648, 651, 653, 657, 684, 685. 
Captured by Japanese, 22nd December, 655. 

Soloviev, Captain L. Z. 

Pe His Impressions of a Company Commander quoted, 333 note. 
rties. 

Failure of night, at Port Arthur, 526 note; Russian, 20th October, 
successful, 664. 
Sound of guns, marching to, 23. 
Spies. 
Freely used by Japanese, 270 note. 
Spredov, Captain. 
Killed, 681. 

Ssu-fan-tai, 268 note, 414, 415, 455, 456, 457, 476 note, 484. 

Sau-fang-tai, 57, 60, 61, 63, 75, 76. 

Statf organization. 

Russian, bad, 497. 

Stakelberg, Lieutenant-General Baron, 83, 112 note, 114, 132, 133, 137, 139, 
168, 170, 171, 175, 199, 221, 223, 224, 250 note, 257, 258, 259, 266, 281, 298, 
305, 307, 321, 346, 384 note, 386, 388, 389, 390, 397, 409, 424, 426, 451, 452, 
466, 495, 497, 499, 501, 510, 698, 709, 715, 718, 719, 725, 726, 728, 733. 

Commands 1st Siberian Corps, 39; begs troops may be allowed a rest, 
50 ; distribution of his troops, 29th August, 65 ; asks for reinforce- 
ments, 30th August, 87, 88, 89; his dispositions, 90 ; stands firm, 
91 ; anxious to add to his corps reserve, 103 ; moves his reserve, 110 ; 
his position, night of 3lst August, 111; altercation with General 
Orlov, 135; falls back, 136; ordered to assume command of 
General Orlov’s force, 143 ; reports retreat to Liu-lin-kou, 152 ; com- 
mands Eastern Force, 254 ; occupies Pien-niu-lu-pu, 273 ; telegram 
from General Kuropatkin to, 8th October, 274; instructions to 9th 
October, 276 ; his difticulties, 286 ; decides not to move on the 10th 
October, 287 ; results of this delay, 287-288 ; issues a manifesto to 
the troops, 299 ; repulsed, 329 ; orders issued by, 11th-12th October, 
335, 387 note; prepares for retreat, 389; without reserves, 395 ; 
General Kuropatkin’s instructions to, 13th October, 396 ; message 
to General Kuropatkin, 399; line chosen for his stand, 423 ; his 
force reduced, for the reserve, 463 ; expects a battle on the 16th 
October, 464. 

Stakhovich, Colonel, 97, 266, 268, 282, 294, 295, 320 note, 321, 324, 327, 351, 
356, 358, 360, 367, 414, 734. 

Retreats to Chung-lu-yen-tai, 326 note ; evacuates Yang-chia-wan, 337 ; 
counter-stroke by, 12th October, 352 ; forced to retire, 353, 354. 

Standard Hill, 332. 

Stanislavov, Lieutenant-Colonel, 301. 
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Statni (Russian destroyer), 583, 630. 
Reaches Chefovo and is disarmed, 638. 
Stempnevski, Captain, 535, 539, 606, 608, 609. 
ounded, 618 note. 
Stepanov, Major-General, 725. 
Stessel, Licutenant-General, 8, 243, 244, 518 note, 543, 548, 550, 577, 610, 617, 
653, 682, 744. 

Anomalous position of, 576 ; orders destruction of Russian vessels, 637 ; 
contemplates, 19th December, surrender of Port Arthur, 655 ; gives 
permission for evacuation of Fort Chi-kuan, 670, which leads to his 
trial and disgrace, 671; gives General Gorbatovski permission to 
withdraw to second defensive line, 688 note; sends proposals for 
capitulation to General Nogi, 692; charges against, 694; court 
martial on, 760. 

Stolitsa, Major-General, 14, 23, 45, 48, 59, 66, 76, 77, 80, 103, 698, 702. 

General Ivanov’s instructions to, 25th August, 19 note ; instructions for 
his detachment, 28th August, 59. 

Stones. 

Used as missiles, 34, 301, 403, 408, 621. 
Storozhevoi (Russian destroyer), 630 note, 633. 
Straits of Korea, 640. 

Strategy. 
Influence of Port Arthur upon Russian, 2, 243; General Kuropatkin’s, 
193. 
Street fighting, 443. 
Stroint (Russian destroyer), 559. 
Sunk, 583. 
Submarines. 

Russian attempt to form a flotilla, 639. 
Su-chia-tun, 360, 448, 728. 
Suichev, Captain, 540. 
Suichevski, Colonel, 472. 
Sukhanov, Captain P. 

Quoted, 343 note, 407 note. 
Sukhinski, Colonel, 698, 725. 
Sumida, Captain. 

Leads a forlorn hope, 343. 

Sunaga, Major-General, 724. 

Sun-chang-tzu, 259, 283, 508. 

Sung-shu Hill, 555, 557 note, 559, 561, 648. 

Sung-shu Supporting Battery, 590 note, 649, 655, 658, 688, 689, 690, 691. 
ight attack on, 26th November, 595. 

Supplies. 

In Port Arthur, at the capitulation, 759. 
Supply. 

Difficulties, 58 ; Japanese, 211, ef seg. 
Supply ships, 228. 

Suribachi Yama, 33. 
Surprises, 386, 554. 
Surrender. 

Humeian, practically unknown, 249 ; a Japanese officer kills himself rather 
than, 472. 

Surveyors, asked for, from St. Petersburg, 249. 
Su-tzu Ho, 252 note. 

Svyetlana (Russian cruiser), 645. 

Swallow’s Nest Hill, xiv, 94, 121, 122 note, 209. 


T 


Ta-a, 337, 342, 343, 344. 
Tactical envelopment 71. 
Tactical problem. 
General Kuropatkin confronted by, 31st August, 112. 
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Tactics. 

Japanese, 17; Japanese, at Liao-yang, 181, 183, 192; Russian, 258, 268, 

285 ; parade tactics of a Russian brigade, 446 ; amazing, of the 6th 
Siberian Corps, 450; Russian, antiquated, 455, and half-hearted, 
494, 

Ta Ho Bay, 551, 559, 582. 

Tai-tzu Ho, 3, 5, 9, 11, 15, 16, 18, 29, 33, 34, 36, 42, 44, 47, 49, 55, 57, 61, 63, 
64, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 85, 102, 104, 111 node, 113, 115, 116, 119, 121, 124, 
127, 143, 150, 156, 166, 167, 174, 178, 182, 186, 209, 231, 232, 233, 234, 238, 
240, 23, 254, 257, 258, 259, 260, 267, 271, 272, 273, 276, 278, 279, 286, 287, 
299, 300, 301 note, 302, 333, 389, 486, 487, 492, 494, 501, 510, 698, 701, 702, 
704, 705, 706, 709 note, 710, 711, 712, 714, 715, 716, 717, 728. 

Width and depth, 4,94 note; Japanese cross, night of 30th August, 04, 183; 
bridge over, 94 note ; Japanese movements north of, 31st August, 
95; Russian dispositions for watching, 96 ; first intimation Russians 

get of the crossing, 97 ; General Kuropatkin determines to assume 
the offensive, north of, 112; risks attaching to General Kuroki’s 
crossing, 116 ; operations south of, Ist September, 119, north of, 120, 
2nd September, 128; situation north of, midnight 2nd-3rd 
September, 151 ; rations, south of, Ist September, 155 ; opera- 
tions, north of, 3rd September, 167 ; Japanese build bridges over, 
239 ; fordable, 277. 

Takasago (Japanese cruiser). 

Sunk by a mine, 632. 

Takenouchi, Major-General, 743. 

Ta-kou, 348, 371, 372, 728. 

Ta-kuai-chi-pu, 366. 

Ta-ku-shan, 236. 

Base of the Japanese Fourth Army, 213, 219, 220. 

Ta-ku Shan, 515, 550. 

Ta-liang-tun, 266 note, 329, 351, 367, 414, 444, 448. 

Ta-lien Bay, 214, 224. 

Full of mines, 222 ; cleared of, 225, 229. 

Ta-lien-kou, 239, 296. 

Ta-lien-wan, 232, 235, 236. 

Base of the Japanese Second Army, 213, 229. 

Ta Ling, 5, 49 note, 50, 70, 172, 176, 240, 276 note, 277, 286, 300, 303, 305, 332, 
397, 425 note, 698, 705, 708, 726, 727, 731. 

Ta-ling-tzu, 68, 93 note, 156. 

Ta-liu-chia-tun, 565 note, 589, 608, 619, 624, 653, 657, 684, 685. 

Tamura, Major-General, 466. 

eng Ho, 8, 10, 19; 26 35, 46, ay, 49, 56, 61, Sa 188, 701, 708. 

‘ords im| le, 41; bridge across, 43 ; Japanese cross, 62. 

‘Tang-shan—Chang -chia-yu line, 14. 1 

Taniyama, Colonel, 406, 407. 

Ta-ping-chuang, 283, 292, 351, 486. 

Ta-ping-kou, 530 note, 537, 573, 607, 648. 

Tarnovski, Staff Captain. 

Wounded, 366. é 
Ta Shan, 308, 311, 312, 314, 384 note, 393, 394. 

Ta-shih-chiao, 214, 230, 233, 235. 

Advanced depot at, 231. 

Ta-sau Brook, 64, 65, 66, 67, 74, 82 note, 83, 86, 88, 92, 109 nore, 159, 162. 

Weak spot in Russian line of defence, 73, 191 ; valley of, almost covered 

with kao-liang, 74 ; operations east of, 3lst August, 104, west of, 105. 

Ta-tai, 271, 283, 351, 353, 444. 

Ta-ta-lien-kou, 171, 172, 174. 

Tatsuta (Japanese dispatch vessel), 523, 585. 

Ta-tung-shan-pu, 268, 271, 272 note, 282, 325 note, 727. 

Ta-wan, 9, 12 note, 49 note, 160, 172, 231, 234, 705, 708, 711, 712, 727. 

Ta-wang-kuan-pu, 266, 282, 328, 448. 

Ta-yao-pu, 99, 123, 132, 135, 142, 241. 

Ta-yu-chung-pu, 326, 327 note, 352 note, 353 note, 356, 368 note, 734. 

Telegraphs, 138, 206, 220, 225, 232. 

ires cut, 207, 278. 
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Telephones, 36, 62, 104, 138, 282, 457, 540, 552, 623, 682. 
reak-down, 98, 528, 615, 634, 685; freely used by Russians, 207 ; 
Marshal Oyama in constant communication by, 508. 
Te-li-nsu, 199, 221, 227, 235, 243. 

Japanese Second Army moves to, 226; comparison between Japanese 

effort at battle of, and Ruasian at the Sha Ho, 496. 
Temple Hill, 265, 281, 289, 306, 310, 311 note, 312, 317, 318, 319, 338, 339 note, 
341, 344, 345, 347, 375, 377, 408, 409, 509. 
Importance of, 313 ; description of, 314 ; captured by Japanese, 315, 329. 
Temple Redoubts, 517, 524, 527 note, 530, 538 note, 544. 
Attack and capture of, 19th-20th September, 531. 
Terada, Licutenant-Colonel, 537. 
Terpilovski, Major-General, 698, 725. 
Teshima, Major-General, 741. 

Commands Japanese siege artillery, 516. 

Tettau, Freiherr von, His Lighteen Months with the Russian Army in 

Manchuria quoted, 286 note, 482 note ; battle of the Sha Ho “ the heaviest 
Russian reverse of the campaign,” 488. 

Thiesenhausen, Major-General Baron, 725, 733. 
Tichinski, Lieutenant-Colonel, 414. 
Tieh-ling, 176, 234, 242, 245, 249, 250, 255, 480, 725, 726, 732. 

Russian administrative staff offices moved to, 118 ; General Kuropatkin 
contemplates a retreat to, 241. 

Tieh-shan-tun, 9. 
Tien-chuang-tai, 231. 
Tien-han-kou, 530 note, 531, 545, 648, 739. 
Tien-shui-tien, 13, 24. 
Tiger Peninsula, 559, 583, 621, 628, 636. 
Hospital on, 600. 
Ti-ti Shan, 426, 427. 
Togo, Admiral, 231, 519, 548 note, 627, 634, 643, 644. 

Unwilling to provide escort for supply ships, 229 ; his fleet strengthened, 
523; sends his fleet to Japan, to refit, 585 note; explains the 
necessity for destroying Russian ships in harbour, 586, 603 ; takes 
steps to cut off the Sevustopol, 629; free to meet the Baltic Fleet, 
638. 

Tojo, General, 219. 
Tokiwa (Japanese armoured cruiser), 523, 543. 
Tolmachev, Major-General, 16, 38, 48, 53, 701. 
Withdraws to Ku-san-tzu, 38. 
Torpedo attacks. 
Attempt by Russians, 582 ; on the Sevastopol, 629, 631. 
Torpedo Boat No. 42 (Japanese). 
Abandoned, 634. 
Torpedo Boat No. 53 (Japanese). 
Strikes a mine and sinks, 632. 
Torpedo Boat No. 201 (Russian). 
Runs ashore, 638. 
Torpedo Boat No. 202 (Russian). 
Lost, 639. 
Torpedo-tubes. 
Used on land, 527 note, 531, 670, 676 ; explosion in, 680. 
Training. 
Japanese superiority in, 179, 193, 489. 
Tramways, 213, 214, 225, 545, 
Transport. 

Difliculties, 54, 213, 226, 233 ; lack of animalsand vehicles, 214 ; in Port 

Arthur, at the capitulation, 759. 
Transport, Japanese, 180, 213, 214. 

Scale of hire, 215 note. 

Transport Corps, Auxiliary, Japanese, 216 note, 221, 276. 
Tretyakov, Colonel, 534, 608, 613. 

Quoted, 539 note, 606 note; directs defence of 203 Metre Hill, 610; 
counter-attacks by, 611, 618 ; wounded, 619; again wounded, 620 ; 
My Experiences at Nan Shan and Port Arthur quoted, 625 note. 
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Trophies. 

Russian care, lest Japanese should capture, 47, 166, 177, 638. 
Trous-de-loup, 75. 
Trubetskoi, Colonel Prince, 51, 701. 

Compelled to evacuate his position, 26th August, 38. 
Trucks. 

Capacity of Japanese, 217, 228. 

Hane fen-tum, 6, 15, 23, 50 note, 57, 59, 60 note, 64, 66, 67, 71, 74, 81, 82, 119. 
‘sar. 

Approves of the names “Putilov Hill” and “Novgorod Hill,” 474 ; 
appoints General Kuropatkin supreme commander, 485 ; (feneral 
Kondratenko suggests telegraphing to, 550; General Stessel’s 
telegram to, 29th December, 763, 768. 

Tserpitski, Major-General. 
Killed, 745. 
Tsubame (Japanese torpedo boat). 
Disabled, 634. 
Tsuchiya, Lieutenant-General. 
Wounded, 742. 
Tsugaru Channel, 640. 
Tsui-chuang-kou, 552 note, 651, 654, 686, 687. 
Tsukamoto, Lieutenant-General Baron, 420, 447, 724. 
Orders for 11th October, 326; spirited message to the Ist Cavalry 
Brigade, 445 note, 513. 
Tsukamoto, Major-General, 697, 724. 
Tsushima, 523. 
Tu-men-tzu, 267, 296, 379, 384, 385, 401, 402, 403, 405, 426. 
Action at, 4th September, 170. 
Tu-men-tzu Ling, 272, 276 note, 286, 287, 298, 299, 300, 303, 304, 321, 333, 397. 
Tun-chia-fen, 169, 172, 176. 
Tung-kou, 267, 481 note. 
Tung-shan-kou, 289, 344, 345, 374, 375, 376, 412, 726. 
General Kuropatkin’s head-quarters at, 316, 499. 
Tun-tai, 54, 71, 86, 708. 
Tu-shan-tun, 461, 481 note, 484. 
Tu-tai-tzu, 46, 48, 52, 86, 87, 105. 
Tzesarevich. 

News of his birth, 180. 
Tzu-kou, 12, 15, 30, 702, 703. 


U 


Uchiyama, Major-General, 272, 296, 697, 724. 
Ueda, Lieutenaut-General Baron, 291, 339, 371, 697, 724. 
Uehara, Major-General, 724. 
Ukhtomski, Rear-Admiral Prince, 519, 642. 
Superseded by Admiral Viren in command of Port Arthur Fleet, 520. 
Ulsan, Battle of, 1, 638, 640. 
Umezawa, Major-General, 9, 29, 74, 94, 115, 126, 127, 138, 174, 187, 189, 203, 
240, 265, 276, 495, 697, 724. 

Ordered to advance against the Yen-tai mines, 124; adyance of, 2nd 
September, 129; encounters the Russians, 4th September, 170; 
threatens their line of retreat, 173. 

Umezawa Brigade, 397, 449, 504. 

In considerable danger, 6th October, 268 ; escape of, 272, 496 ; should 
not have been allowed to escape, 275; General Inouye assumes 
command of, 279; peril of, 298; becomes the Japanese First 
Army reserve, 453, 

Uniform. 
Conspicuousness of Russian, 132 note. 
Unita. 

Tutermisture of, 146, 361; strength of Russian, varies, 251 ; confusion 

of, 401. 
Untrained soldiers, 133. 
Uriu, Rear-Admiral, 640. 


ee 
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Vv 


Vannovski, Colonel, 356, 358. 
Takes over command from General Zashchuk, wounded, 357; urgent 
. message from, 359 ; orders for a retirement, 360. 
Vasilev, Major-General, 15, 28, 29, 44, 49, 67, 80, 136, 138, 140, 141, 142 note, 
413, 433, 458 note, 698, 725. 
Advances towards Shih-chu-tzu, 31st August, 104 ; ordered to send any 
troops he can spare to General Reserve, 105 ; at second assault of 
Manju Yama, 144, 146 ; reports the attack has failed, 148 ; reasons 
for his ordering the evacuation not known, 149; suggests, 31st 
August, offensive action, 198 ; his lack of initiative, 199. 
Veikanen, Chief of Fire Brigade (Port Arthur), 761. 


; Velichko, Major-General. 


Responsible for fortifications of Ma-yeh-tun, 85 ; and on the Hun Ho 
line, 248. 

Veselovski, Captain. 

Killed, 620. 
Veteran (German steamship). 

Captured, 585. 
Veterinary hospital, 225. 
Vevern, Colonel, 725. 
Villages. 

‘actical influence of, on operations, 261. 

Viren, Admiral, 559, 584, 628, 644. 

Supersedes Prince Ukhtomeki in command of Port Arthur Fleet, 520 ; 
reports, 16th September to the Viceroy, 521 ; the Viceroy’s message 
to, 3rd November, 581 note ; wounded, 621 ; his decision to retain 
the fleet in Port Arthur, 642; informed of the proposed 
capitulation, 692, 

Vitt, Colonel de, 320 note, 365, 735. 
Vladivostok, 243, 519, 521, 543, 581 note, 639, 641, 642, 643, 644, 745. 
Oversea traffic with, 640. 
Vladivostok Squadron, 2, 222, 638, 789-791, 793, 794. 
Viastni (Russian destroyer), 630 note. 

Reaches Chefoo and is disarmed, 638. 
Voenno-Istoricheski Sbornik. 

Quoted, 458 note. 
Volchanovski, Colonel, 481. 
Volkov, Lieutenant-General, 254, 356, 435, 444, 725, 733. 

Commands, 12th October, X VIIth Corps, 354 ; orders a retirement, 360. 

Volkovitski, Major-General, 725. 
Volunteer force, Port Arthur, 747, 753. 
Vaadnik (Russian torpedo gunboat). 
Sunk, 636 note. 
Vuinoslivi (Russian destroyer). 
Strikes a miue and sinks, 519. 


Ww 


Wai-tou Shan. See Pagoda Hill. 
Wan-chia-yuan-tzu, 327, 351, 352, 419, 445, 447, 477, 486. 
Wang-fu Ling, 400 note, 466, 481 note, 729. 
Wang-pao-tai, 44, 48, 59 note, 60, 168, 708.. 
Wang-tai, 603, 655, 658, 659, 687, 688, 689. 
Capture of, 1st January, 690, seals the fate of Port Arthur, 691. 
War vessels, damage done to. 

Akashi, 630; Aotaka, 634; Asahi, 559; Atago, 583; Bayan, 520, 548, 
628 ; Bditelni, 583 ; Bobr, 636; Gilyuk, 559, 628; Gromoboi, 639 ; 
Harusame, 558; Hayatori, 520; Hetyen, 522; Kari, 634; Oboro, 
582 ; Otvazhni, 583, 637; Palluda, 628 ; Peresvyet, 547 ; Pobyeda, 
628 ; Poltuva, 548, 621; Hustoropni, 584; Lazboinik, 637 ; 
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Razyashchi, 519 ; Retvizan, 621, 628 ; Saiyen, 616, 617 ; Serdit’, 583 ; 
Sevastopol, 631, 634, 635, 637 ; Sint, 583 ; Stvuch, 231 ; Storozhevoi, 
635 ; Stroint, 583; Takasago, 632 ; Torpedo Boat No. 42 (J), 633, 
634 ; Torpedo Boat No. 53 (J), 632 ; Torpedo Boat No. 66 (J), 585 ; 
Torpedo Boat No. 202 (R), 639; Tsubame, 634 ; Vsudnik, 636 ; 
Vuinoslivi, 519 ; Zabiyaka, 659. See also for losses of war vessels, 
Appendix 33, pp. 806-808. 
Wastage (of men), 238, 245, 468, 518. 
Watanabe, Major-General, 20, 58 note, 167, 168, 309, 312, 382, 401, 404, 426, 
427, 697, 724. 
Acts on his own account, 77; reports the ground he is occupying 
untenable, 79; characteristic order by, 11th October, 307. 
Watanabe, Colonel, 594. 
Watanabe Yama, 307, 308, 309, 310, 379, 380, 381. 
Captured by Japanese, 382. 


Watches. 


Set by that of the divisional commander for a night attack, 340. 
Water Carriage, 213, 231, 235, 236. 
Water Supply. 
At Port Arthur, 544; in Fort Chi-kuan, 662; in Fort Erh-lung, 673. 
Waterworks Redoubt, 517, 519, 532, 538 note. 
Sortie from, 523; attack on, 524-528 ; captured, 20th September, 529 ; 
Japanese destroy, 544. 
Wa-yao-tzu, 60, 156. 
Weather, Influence of, on operations (see also Fog), 8, 10, 41, 43, 46, 75, 84, 
89, 92, 156, 219, 440, 579, 629, 632, 635. 
Wei-chia-kou, 39 note, 45, 47, 48, 58, 61, 63, 66, 75, 76. 
Wei-ning-ying, 274, 277, 279, 286, 287, 300, 303, 334, 387, 397. 
Rushed by Japanese, 31st August, 100; occupied by General Rennen- 
kampf, 8th October, 273. 
Wheelbarrows. 
Used by Japanese for transport, 233. 
Whistles, 382. 
White flag. 
Only once used at Port Arthur, 683. 
Whitehead torpedoes, 637. 
White Wolf Bay, 585, 630, 633, 636, 685. 
Winter quarters. 
Both armies go into, 487. 
Wire entanglements, 75, 84, 106, 552, 558, 572, 593, 653, 662, 670, 673. 
Wolf Hills. See Feng-huang Shan. 
Wooden guns, 556, 566, 591, 670. 
Wounded. 
Removal of by rail, 118, 173, 208 ; die of exposure, 441 ; difficulties in 
removing, at Port Arthur, 532; burned at Port Arthur, 591 ; 
frozen to death, 598, 602. 
Wound treatment. 
Japanese principles of, 546 note. 
Wu-chang-ying, 446 note, 476, 477. 
Wu-chia-kou, 59, 60, 83, 119, 709. 
Wu-li-chich, 275, 292 note, 295, 320 note, 323, 349, 354, 363, 368 note, 735. 
Wu-li-tai-tzu, 283, 289, 290, 291, 292, 296, 297, 317, 318 note, 319, 321, 322, 
323, 330, 339, 340 note, 362, 470 note. 
Action near, 10th October, 290, 509. 
Wu-lun-tai, 69, 89, 92, 110, 711. 
Wu-ting Shan (or “ Hill with four peaks”), 99, 121, 122, 126, 131, 142. 


Y 


Yaeyama (Japanese dispatch vessel), 523. 

Ya bu-taint 551, 652 note, 653, 657, 685. 
Yakubinski, Major-General, 320 note, 698, 725. 
Yakumo (Japanese armoured cruiser), 543. 
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Ya-lu, 199, 212, 214, 244. 
Yamada, Major-General, 290, 364, 472, 697, 724. 
In command of a flank detachment, 339 ; dangerous position of, 469, 473. 
Yamada Detachment, 369, 371, 372, 373, 393, 405 note, 413, 415 416, 425,461, 
462, 467, 475, 478. 
Dangerous situation of, 470. 
Yamaguchi, Major-General, 697, 724. 
Yamamoto, Major-General, 534, 535, 536. 
Killed, 741. 
Yamanaka, Major-General, 742. 
Yang-cheng-sai, 374, 377, 393, 407. 
Yang-chia-tun, 140. 
Yang-chia-wan, 292 note, 295, 320 note, 326, 327, 337, 354. 
XVIIth Corps attacked at, 325. 
Yang-tzu Ling, 13, 217. 
Yan-shou-tung, 409. 
Yanzhul, Major-General, 15, 34, 35, 36, 37, 42, 44, 69, 96, 97, 151, 153, 169, 
294, 320, 324, 361, 698, 705, 706, 718, 725, 726, 
Commands right section, XVIIth Corps, lat September, 120. 
Yasenski, Captain, 540, 542. 
Yashima (Japanese battleship). 
Loas of, concealed, 490 note. 
Yashiro, Commander, 640. 
Yatzuinin, Major-General, 65, 698, 725. 
Ya-yu-chi, 6, 48, 67, 75, 77, 78, 94, 709. 
Yellow Sea, Battle of the, 1, 244, 520. 
Yen-chu-cheng, 95, 97, 122. 3 
Yen-lung Shan, 401. 
Yen-san-sai, 288 note, 381, 402 note, 409. 
Yen-tai, 50, 93 note, 169, 171, 172, 240, 253, 257, 268 note, 698. 
Marshal Oyama’s head-quarters, 296, 331, 394, 425, 449, 466, 486, 508. 
Yen-tai mines, 3, 4, 124, 130, 131, 139, 188, 239, 259, 260, 263, 265, 286, 287, 
289, 299, 306, 311, 495, 727. 
Garrison of, 99 note ; General Samsonov ordered to, to protect, 114. 
Yen-tai nfines railway, 95, 133, 137, 208, 209, 254. 
Yen-tai station, 113, 126, 135, 163, 166 note, 168, 170, 240, 290, 715. 
Yen-tai Bay, 221. 
Yen-tao-niu-lu, 268 note, 295, 320 note, 321, 323, 325, 335, 337, 346, 349, 357, 
358 note, 359, 361, 362, 364, 734. 
XVIiIth Corps attacked at, 322; captured by 3rd Division, 324, 329 ; 
recaptured by Russians, 336 ; recaptured by Japanese, 363. 
Yetorup Island, 641. 
Yi-chia-tun, 654, 685, 686. 
Ying-kou. See Newchuang. 
Ying-pan, 166 note, 176, 252 note, 268 note, 290, 319, 369, 371, 451 note, 726, 
729, 730. 
Ying-shou-pu, 57, 63, 71, 99, 122. 
Ying-tao-yuan, 10, 51, 53, 54, 55, 67, 63, 87, 105. 
Yi-tzu Shan, 596, 603, 606, 657, 753. 
Yoshida, Major-General, 742. 
Yu-chia-chuang-tzu, 92, 103, 110, 114, 119, 160, 209. 
Yudyatun. 
uussian name for Yi-chia-tun, 654. 


; Z 

Zabiyaka (Russian sloop). 

Struck by a shell and sunk, 559. 

Zapolski, Colonel, 136, 170. 

Killed, 472. 

Zarubaiev, Lieutenant-General, 37, 46, 52, 68, 113, 143, 162, 176, 181, 255, 
258, 281, 288, 310, 312, 370 note, 384 note, 388, 390, 396, 406, 410, 429, 463, 
698, 710, 714, 717, 725, 729. 

Commands Southern Group, 4; General Kuropatkin’s instructions to, 
25th August, 16; change in disposition of his troops, 38 ; ordered 
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to retire, 39; ordered to send back three regiments, 50; orders to 
General Zasulich, 53; orders for retirement of Southern Group, 54 ; 
warned to hold the Main Position to the last, 112 ; telegraphs for 
troops, 118 ; asks for reinforcements, 152 ; organizes defence of 
Main Position, 155 ; General Kuropatkin’s order to, 1st September, 
158, 2nd September, 160; orde: to retreat, 163 ; retreats, 165 ; 
orderly nature of retreat, 166 ; orders to General Mau, 11th October, 
313; message from General Kuropatkin to, not to retire, 381; 
General Stakelberg counts on, for assistance, 15th October, 464. 
Zashchuk, Major-General, 320 note, 326, 354, 355, 698, 725, 734. 
Dangerous situation of, 11th October, 324; forced to retire, 352 ; 
wounded, 356 ; orders a retreat, 357. 
Zasulich, Lieutenant-General, 52, 67, 82, 151 note, 175, 199, 254, 698, 710, 
714, 725. 
Commanding 2nd Siberian Corps, 38 ; falls back, 27th August, 51 ; his 
reasons for retiring, 28th August, 63; at Main Position, 156, 158 ; 
reports no shell left, 162. 
Zeya (Russian merchant vessel). 
Sunk, 559. 
Zhabuiko, Colonel, 725. 
Zhdanov, Captain, 456 note. 
Zirkovich, Lieutenant-Colonel, 53 note. 
Zuikov, Major-General, 698, 699, 725. 
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